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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS. 


Depaktment  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

December  8,  191S. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Eighty-second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  covering  the  period 
from  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30, 1913. 

GENERAIi  STATEMENT. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  R.  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  September  12, 1912.  There- 
after, Hon.  F.  H.  Abbott,  Assistant  Commissioner,  was  in  charge  as 
Acting  Commissioner  until  June  4,  1913,  on  which  date  I  took  the 
the  oath  of  oflBce  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Before  giving  a  r&umfi  of  the  activities  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  invite  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  lai^r  questions  which  now  confront  this  office  for  solution  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  Indian  country,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  office,  covers  an  area  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
all  the  New  England  States  and  the  State  of  New  York  combined. 

There  are  about  6,000  employees  in  the  Indian  Service,  who 
supervise  the  affairs  of  about  300,000  Indians,  whose  combined 
property  is  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly  $900,000,000. 

There  have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Indian  Service 
and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes 
since  the  fiscal  year  1881  the  following  amounts: 

Apjm>priatvms  since  1881, 

1881  to  1890 $53,797,649.09 

1891  to  1900 78,883,746.47 

1901  to  1910 93,337,617.42 

1911 10,129,357.29 

1912 8,957,199.64 

1913 9,055,614.43 

1914 9,461,819.67 

Total 263,623,004.01 
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4  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER  OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 

The  Government  is  the  guardian  of  this  vast  Indian  estate.  How 
this  property  shall  be  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and 
how  they  shall  be  taught  to  make  the  best  possible  use  thereof  so 
that  they  may  ultimately  take  their  rightful  place  as  self-supporting 
citizens  of  the  Republic  are  the  great  problems  confronting  this 
bureau. 

A  few  of  the  administrative  details  yet  to  be  worked  out  or  com- 
pleted may  be  mentioned  as  foUows: 

1.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L., 
855)  there  are  now  pending  at  the  various  agencies  throughout  the 
Indian  country,  awaiting  the  determination  of  the  heirs,  about  40,000 
heirship  cases,  which  represent  inherited  lands  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $60,000,000.  There  are  pending  in  this  office  about  1,500 
heirship  cases  on  which  final  action  has  not  been  taken. 

A  large  appropriation  is  needed  in  order  to  enable  the  office  to 
bring  this  work  up  to  date.  When  the  heirs  are  determined  the 
inherited  lands  will  be  available  for  sale  and  the  proceeds  can  be 
used  to  improve  the  allotments  of  the  heirs.  Expediting  the  work 
of  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased  Indian  allottees  is  one  of  the 
ui^ent  necessities  of  the  Indian  Service. 

2.  The  allotting  of  lands  to  individual  Indians  has  been  continued 
ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  general  allotment  act  of  February  8, 
1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388).  It  is  estimated  that  there  have  been 
allotted  to  180,000  Indians  about  34,000,000  acres  and  there  remain 
to  be  allotted  about  39,000,000  acres.  There  are  nearly  120,000 
unallotted  Indians.  There  has  been  expended  for  allotment  work 
heretofore  completed  about  $4,500,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
require  at  least  $3,000,000  to  complete  the  allotment  work. 

I  find  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  the  reservations  which  not 
only  have  not  yet  been  allotted  but  which  have  not  been  surveyed. 
The  earliest  possible  completion  of  the -allotment  work  is  desirable, 
as  it  is  the  main  chance  of  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the  Indians  to  become 
self-supportiog,  and  this  work  is  also  preliminary  to  the  opening  of 
reservations.  The  settlement  of  white  people  in  the  Indian  country 
will  result  in  very  materially  increasing  tiie  value  of  the  lands  retained 
by  the  Indians  as  their  allotments,  for  it  will  be  the  means  of  locating 
therein  free  schools,  churches,  good  roads,  and  other  agencies  of  a 
modem  and  progressive  community. 

3.  The  timber  holdings  of  the  Indians  have  stumpage  value  of 
more  than  $80,000,000.  Approximately  one-seventh  of  this  value 
is  in  timber  upon  allotted  lands.  The  greater  part  of  the  unallotted 
timber  is  upon  nonagricultUral  lands  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States.  The  timber  cover  on  these  tribal  lands  bears  a  very 
direct  relation  to  the  regulation  of  a  water  supply  for  lands  both 
within  and  outside  of  Indian  reservations.    Even  where  it  is  not 
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essential  that  the  forest  cover  be  maintained  on  tribal  lands  for  water 
conservation  purposes^  it  is  frequently  advisable  that  the  forest  be 
perpetuated  as  a  source  of  fuel  and  lumber  supply. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  which  confront  the  Indian  Service  is 
the  administration  of  these  timber  lands  so  as  to  derive  a  sustained 
revenue  adequate  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Indians  as  agri- 
cultural devcdopment  takes  place  within  the  Indian  reservations  and 
yet  not  affect  unfavorably  the  future  needs  both  as  regard  the  timber 
and  water  supply.  The  solution  of  this  problem  will  require  sound 
business  foresight,  enlightened  by  the  scientific  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  practice  of  both  forestry  and  irrigation. 

Practically  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  line  of  valuation 
surveys  and  the  preparation  of  working  plans.  The  timber  upon 
tribal  lands*  in  the  Western  States  has  heretofore  been  inaccessible, 
but  railroads  recently  constructed  or  now  projected  will  afford  an 
outlet  for  a  large  amount  of  such  timber.  The  valuable  timber  of  the 
Indians  should  be  made  a  very  potent  agency  in  promoting  their 
progress. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Qovemm^it  has  provided 
since  1876  approximately  $80,000,000  for  schools  among  the  Indians, 
there  are  to-day  about  10,000  Indian  children  without  any  school 
facilities  whatever,  principally  in  the  Southwest  and  more  particu- 
larly among  the  Navajo  and  Papago  Indians.  Tliere  are  also  about 
7,500  defective  Indian  children,  either  physically  or  mentally,  for 
whom  no  adequate  facilities  are  available  for  their  care  and  training. 

The  present  available  appropriations  for  Indian  schools  provide 
for  223  Indian  day  schools  situated  on  Indian  reservations  near  the 
Indian  homes,  76  boarding  schools  located  on  the  reservations,  and 
35  boarding  schools  located  off  the  reservations  and  known  as  non- 
reservation  schools.  Of  the  65,000  Indian  children  of  school  age, 
these  schools  care  for  approximately  25,000.  There  are  enrolled  in 
mission  and  public  schools  22,500  Indian  children,  leaving  17,500 
normal  and  defective  Indian  children  unprovided  for.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  procure  increased  appropriations  for  Indian  school  work 
so  that  all  Indian  children  may  be  provided  with  school  facilities. 
AJI  Government  schools  for  Indians  are  largely  industrial. 

5.  I  find  that  the  health  conditions  among  the  Indians  are  deplor- 
able. Under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bureau  there  are  approximately 
25,000  Indians  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Available  Indian  hospital 
facilities  for  all  these  patients,  adults  and  children,  will  not  exceed  300 
beds.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  1,905  Indians  were  reported  as 
having  died  from  tuberculosis.  This  is  probably  not  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Indians  who  have  died  from  this 
disease  during  the  fiscal  year.  Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
reported  from  the  various  Indian  reservations,  32  per  cent  were  due 
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to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  against  11.2  per  cent  due  to  the  same 
disease  occurring  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States.  The 
death  rate  among  Indians  is  32.24  per  tSiousand,  while  the  Census 
Bm^au  gives  16  per  thousand  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  60,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States  who  are  suffering  from  trachoma.  This  eye  disease  is 
considered  so  serious  as  to  cause  the  exclusion  from  this  country  of  all 
immigrants  who  are  thus  afflicted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Indians  are  living  among  a  very  large  white  population,  which  is  an 
added  reason  for  taking  every  precaution  to  check  and  control  this 
disease.  Additional  appropriations  are  needed  to  construct  and 
equip  hospitals  to  be  located  on  Indian  reservations  and  to  check  and 
control  disease  among  Indians  and  to  improve  their  health  conditions 
generally. 

6.  The  housing  conditions  of  the  Indians  throughout  the  country 
is  one  of  the'important  subjects  which  demand  immediate  considera- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  8,000  Indian 
families  without  homes,  who  live  in  mud  lodges,  tepees,  or  wickiups — 
a  large  number  of  them  on  dirt  floors  and  under  the  most  revolting, 
insanitary  conditions.  There  are  thousands  of  other  Indian  families 
who  live  in  one  and  two  room  shacks  or  cabins,  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions that  must  of  necessity  cause  the  propagation  and  transmission 
of  the  most  dangerous  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  trachoma. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  have 
been  allotted  valuable  lands,  ranging  from  80  to  320  acres  to  each 
Indian,  these  deplorable  housing  conditions  continue  to  exist.  An 
Indian  family  owning  from  400  to  1,000  acres  of  valuable  land  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  permitted  much  longer  to  live  under  sanitary 
conditions  that  are  a  serious  reflection  on  Indian  administration. 

The  Indians  own  tribal  and  individual  timber  valued  at  more  than 
$80,000,000,  and  as  the  Grovemment  has  provided  a  large  number  of 
sawmills  located  on  different  reservations  throughout  the  Indian 
country,  it  is  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  vigorous  campaign  to  improve 
the  housing  conditions  of  Indians  wherever  practicable. 

7.  The  Indian  water-right  situation  on  a  large  number  of  reserva- 
tions is  such  as  to  demand  most  serious  consideration.  Unfortu- 
nately, legislation  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  which  makes  beneficial 
use  of  water  on  Indian  lands  within  certain  reservations  necessary, 
if  the  water  rights  are  to  be  held  by  the  Indians.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided appropriations  for  constructing  expensive  irrigation  projects  on 
several  reservations,  reimbursable  out  of  Indian  f  imds,  and  the  Indians 
are  required  to  make  beneficial  use  of  the  water  on  said  reservations 
within  a  limited  time.  If  this  is  not  done  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
losing  their  water  rights  and  forfeiting  the  same  to  subsequent  appro- 
priators  of  the  water.    On  a  large  number  of  the  reservations  agri- 
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cultural  lands  are  practically  valueless  without  water.  The  Govern- 
ment holds  the  allotted  lands  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  deemed  incompe- 
tent to  protect  their  property  rights.  It  seems  equally  important  to 
conserve  the  water  rights  of  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
them  to  make  beneficial  use  of  the  water  by  farming  their  allotments. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Indians,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  live  far  removed  from  railroad  facilities,  that 
they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate  live  stock  and  farming 
implements,  and  that  they  are  living  and  working  under  conditions 
which  would  discourage  even  the  most  progressive  white  fanners  who 
are  well  trained  and  accustomed  to  hard  work  on  their  farms.  Legis- 
lation will  probably  be  necessary  in  a  number  of  cases  to  protect  fully 
the  water  rights  of  the  Indians. 

I  find  also  that  Indian  tribal  funds  have  been  used  in  construction 
and  maintenance  of  irrigation  projects,  and  that  only  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Indians  have  received  any  benefit  from  the  irrigation  systems. 
This  is  a  question  that  will  necessarily  have  to  be  worked  out  with 
great  care,  in  order  that  the  Indians  who  receive  the  benefits  from 
irrigation  projects  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  same. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  the  question  of  water  rights  of  Indians  very 
thorough  and  careful  consideration,  with  the  hope  of  fully  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  wards  of  the  Grovemment. 

8.  I  find  the  work  of  this  bureau  is  very  materially  in  arrears  and 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  with  the  present  force  to  bring  the 
work  of  the  office  up  to  date  and  keep  it  current. 

The  employees  of  this  office,  as  a  rule,  are  diligent,  intelligent,  and 
faithful.  The  records  show  that  they  did  1,622  days  voluntary  over- 
time during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  work  of  the 
bureau  as  nearly  current  as  possible. 

Because  of  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  relations  and  the  making  of 
individual  aUotments,  the  necessary  work  of  the  Indian  Office  has 
been  very  much  increased  during  recent  years  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  ntmiber  of  employees.  For  example,  the  increase  of 
work  for  1913  over  1899  was  361.34  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in 
employees  in  the  Indian  Office  for  1913  over  1899  was  only  134.65 
per  cent.  The  number  of  letters  received  in  the  Indian  Office  during 
the  year  1899  was  only  59,707,  while  the  number  of  letters  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  276,452.  This  was  an  increase  of 
23.97  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  policy  of  individualizing  Indian  property 
and  the  removing  of  restrictions  from  the  Indian  as  fast  as  he  demon- 
strates competency,  together  with  the  proper  protection  of  incompe- 
tents and  minors,  will  greatly  increase  the  work  of  this  office  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  that  the  faster  these  things  are  accomplished  the 
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greater  wUl  be  the  office  force  required  to  handle  allotments,  sales  of 
tribal  property  and  allotted  timber  and  agricultm*al  lands,  the  deter- 
mining of  heirs,  the  granting  of  patents  in  fee,  the  handling  of  segre- 
gated trust  funds,  and  the  numerous  other  duties  devolving  upon  this 
office. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
handling  a  trust  estate  valued  at  approximately  $900,000,000  belong- 
ing to  300,000  wards  of  the  Government,  should  not  be  crippled 
further  because  of  the  failure  to  procure  an  additional  i4)propriation 
of  approximatdy  $50,000  for  employees  whose  services  are  abeo* 
lutely  necessary  to  keep  the  work  of  this  bureau  current.  I  shall 
include  in  the  estimates  for  employees  for  this  bureau  a  request  for 
the  additional  help  absolutely  required. 

9.  The  conditions  existing  in  eastern  Oklahoma  among  the  Five 
Civilifled  Tribes  in  connection  with  the  probating  and  handling  of  the 
estates  of  minor  Indians  in  the  local  State  courts  are  such  as  to 
require  prompt  consideration.  I  consider  it  very  important  that  an 
appropriation  of  at  least  $75,000  be  procured  in  the  next  Indian 
appropriation  act,  so  as  to  enable  this  office  to  employ  probate  attor- 
neys to  look  after  the  interests  of  minor  Indians  in  the  Five  Civilized 
TribeS)  and  to  meet  properly  the  probate  situation  now  existing  in 
eastern  Oklahoma. 

If  proper  action  is  not  promptly  taken,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  a  very  large  number  of  the  Indians  in  eastern  Oklahoma  will  be 
derived  of  their  property,  with  the  fesult  that  they  will  become 
charges  on  the  local  community. 

10.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  larger  field  for  the  inq)rovement  of 
existing  industrial  conditions  of  the  Indians  than  any  other  activity 
of  the  Indian  Service. 

I  find  that  the  Indians  have  more  than  600,000  acres  of  irrigable 
land,  approximately  9,000,000  acres  of  other  agricultural  lands,  more 
than  50,000,000  acres  of  grazing  lands,  and  that  the  Government 
has  expended  approximately  $10,000,000  in  connection  with  Indian 
irrigation  projects. 

Many  able-bodied  Indians  who  have  valuable  lands  are  wholly  or 
partially  without  seeds,  teams,  implements,  and  other  equipment 
to  utilize  properly  such  lands.  This  is  particularly  true  in  several 
reservations  where  laii^e  sums  of  public  or  tribal  funds  have  been  used 
in  constructing  irrigation  systems,  and  is  in  part  the  reason  why  such 
large  areas  of  irrigable  and  other  agricultural  lands  are  not  under 
cultivation* 

The  valuable  grazing  lands  of  the  Indians  offer  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  the  meat  supply  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  a  profitable  employment  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  utiliz- 
ing th^  valuable  grazing  lands.     During  the  last  year  the  Indians 
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cultiv&ted  less  than  600,000  acres  of  their  vast  area  of  agricultural 
lands. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  procure  reimbursable  appro- 
priations so  as  to  advance  to  the  Indians  needed  agricultural  equip- 
m^t  in  order  that  they  may  make  beneficial  use  of  their  resources 
and  beoome  self-supporting  and  progressive  citizens.  These  reim- 
bursable approfH'iations,  if  procured  and  properly  used,  will  result  in 
ultimately  decreasing  the  gratuity  appropriations  for  Indians. 

I  find  that  there  is  need  for  additional  legislation  by  Congress  to 
meet  the  problems  arising,  such  as  legislation  authorizing  the  mining 
on  Executive-order  reservations,  legislation  segregating  tribal  and 
ta-ust  funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  legislation  authorizing  the 
submission  of  claims  of  Indian  tribes  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  oihet 
additional  legislation  which  will  be  prepared  and  ready  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  at  its  regular  session  in  December. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  many  important  problems  confront- 
ing this  bureau.  The  following  contains  a  r6sum6  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913: 

AGRICULTURAL.  WORK. 

Agriculture  has  been  given  the  first  place  in  this  report  because  it 
has  received  greater  emphasia  than  any  other  activity  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  results  of  the  stress  placed 
upon  this  subject  are  shown  in  a  general  awakening  to  the  recognition 
of  agriculture  and  stockraising  as  the  main  road  for  the  Indians' 
advancement  toward  civilization. 

Realizing  that  each  Indian  is  a  problem,  and  the  only  hope  of 
success  is  to  go  to  each  one  and  see  what  he  has,  what  he  needs,  and 
8how  him  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  resources,  special  efforts 
have  been  made  during  the  year  to  bring  the  workers  in  the  Indian 
Service  into  closer  touch  with  the  Indian's  life  and  his  everyday 
problems. 

Reservations,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  formerly  known, 
are  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  Indians  are  taking  their  places 
on  homesteads  and  allotments,  and  are  finding  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  all-important  and  serious  problem  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves  and  families,  some  from  the  soil  and  others 
from  live  stock. 

The  reservations  are  now  largely  divided  into  farm  or  stock  dis- 
tricts, and  a  farmer  or  stockman  is  stationed  in  each.  Approxi- 
mately 249  farmers  and  13  assistants  were  employed  at  the  various 
reservations  during  the  year.  They  make  their  homes,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  such  districts,  thereby  keeping  in  the  closest  possible 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  individual  Indians,  and  advising  and 
ditecting  them  in  their  operations. 
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Books  dealing  with  various  industrial  topics  have  been  purchased 
and  sent  to  a  number  of  schools  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  reserva- 
tion employees. 

Experimentation  in  agriculture  is  being  carried  on  at  Pima^  San 
Juan,  Shoshone,  Pala,  Colville,  Eaibab,  San  Xavier,  Shivwits,  and 
Leupp,  while  efforts  are  being  made  to  utilize  all  the  reservation 
Indian  school  farms  to  demonstrate  to  the  older  Indians  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  soil,  at  the  same  time  producing  the  maximum  income 
to  be  used  in  the  support  of  the  school  plant. 

STOCK  KAISINa. 

In  addition  to  the  farmers,  37  stockmen  were  employed  to  give 
special  attention  to  this  important  industry.  The  plan,  begun  about 
a  year  ago,  of  rounding  up  and  disposing  of  worthless  pony  staUions 
and  other  breeding  stock  was  continued  during  the  year.  Stallions 
of  the  draft  type  and  a  good  grade  of  bulls,  cows,  and  heifers  were 
purchased  for  a  number  of  reservations. 

Good  results  are. being  accomplished  by  breeding  the  pony  mares 
with  stallions  of  the  draft  type  weighing  1,400  to  1,600  pounds. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  met  in  encouraging  the  Indians 
to  farm  more  of  their  lands  is  the  poor  condition  of  their  stock. 
The  introduction  of  the  larger  stallions  among  their  herds  is  gradually 
overcoming  this  obstacle,  and  the  Indians  are  cooperating  in  the 
plan  of  upbreeding  their  stock. 

COOPEBATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AaKICTTLTUBE  AND 

OTHEBS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  various  bureaus  and  also  a 
number  of  the  State  authorities  have  continued  to  give  our  service 
much  valuable  advice  and  aid  in  the  inspection  of  livestock,  eradi- 
cation of  diseases  of  animals  and  plants,  the  protection  of  orchards, 
the  improvement  of  seeds,  and  the  promotion  of  improved  farming 
methods. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  sent  to  Government  farmers  as 
well  as  to  Indian  farmers,  bulletins  on  various  phases  of  agricultural 
industry,  and  pamphlets  on  home  topics  for  the  women.  Drought- 
resisting  seeds  were  sent  to  Indian  schools  in  arid  and  semiarid 
sections  of  the  country,  and  a  supply  was  also  sent  to  1,000  progres- 
sive Indians. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  cooperated  in  the  work  of  eradicating 
grasshoppers  and  potato  bugs,  and  in  the  inspection  of  orchards  on 
several  reservations.  Local  State  authorities  also  gave  advice  and 
aid  in  this  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  been  very  generous  in  fur- 
nishing experts  to  assist  in  the  purchase  and  inspection  of  breeding 
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stock  bought  for  the  Indians,  and  in  the  eradication  of  dourlne, 
glanders,  mange,  ticks,  and  other  diseases  of  live  stock. 

The  dairy  being  an  important  adjunct  of  practically  all  the  Indian 
schools,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  continued  its  work  of 
sending  experts  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  making  tuberculin 
tests  of  the  dairy  herds  and  inspecting  methods  of  dairying. 

The  farmers  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  continued  their 
cooperative  work  with  the  various  organizations  in  the  State,  both 
national  and  local.  The  business  men,  railway  companies,  and  com- 
mercial clubs  of  eastern  Oklahoma  are  all  aiding  Indian  Service 
fanners  in  the  campaign  for  general  improvement  among  the  Indians 
of  this  section. 

BEIHBXTBSABLE  FUNDS  FOB  PBOHOTINa  AOKICTTLTUBE. 

The  office  has  during  the  year  continued  to  utilize  tribal  funds 
and  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  as  revolving,  reimbursable  f imds 
to  purchase  needed  live  stock  and  farming  equipment  for  those 
Indians  who  have  neither  the  cash  nor  the  credit  to  purchase  the 
equipment  necessary  to  make  their  lands  productive.  These  funds 
are  repaid  by  the  Indians  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  definite 
written  agreements. 

Appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  wag- 
ons, and  other  supplies  and  live  stock  to  be  sold  to  the  Indians  under 
the  reimbursable  plan  are  being  used  at  the  following  reservations: 
Fort  Belknap,  Tongue  River,  Flathead,  Pueblo  (Albuquerque,  Santa 
Fe),  Fort  Mojave,  Martinez,  Pala,  Pechanga,  Soboba,  San  Xavier, 
Walker  River,  Shawnee,  Malki,  Fort  McDermitt,  and  Salt  River. 

The  practice  heretofore  in  vogue  of  issuing  implements,  wagons, 
harness,  stock,  etc.,  to  Indians  in  return  for  labor  is  being  gradually 
discontinued  on. several  reservations,  the  Indians  being  given  the 
privilege  either  of  paying  cash  for  what  they  get,  or  in  the  case  of 
seed,  returning  to  the  superintendent  an  equal  value  in  kind.  This 
seed  is  then  stored  at  the  agency  and  the  next  year  it  is  reissued  upon 
the  same  conditions  to  other  Indians  who  need  assistance  of  this 
character. 

While  the  precise  number  of  Indians  benefited  through  these 
reimbursable  appropriations  and  funds  can  not  be  stated  in  exact 
numbers,  the  number  runs  well  up  into  the  hundreds,  and  superin- 
tendents are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  as  to  the  good  which  has 
been  accomplished.  The  money  has  been  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  able-bodied  Indians  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $600,  under  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  department  on  November  4,  1911,  which 
provide  for  the  proper  use  and  repayment  of  the  money.  The 
Indians  for  the  most  part  are  meeting  their  payments  when  due  and 
with  surprising  promptness. 
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AGBICULTUBAL  FAQtS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Pairs  were  held  at  Crow,  Crow  Creek,  Fort  Belknap,  Fort  Peck, 
Fort  Totten,  Lower  Brul6,  Nevada,  Pima,  Pine  Ridge,  Pala,  Rose- 
bud, Standing  Rock,  San  Carlos,  Soboba,  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa,  Santee, 
Sisseton,  San  Juan,  Tongue  River,  Cheyenne  River,  and  Uintah  and 
Ouray  in  the  fall  of  1912.  A  joint  fair  for  the  four  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  superintendencies  in  Oklahoma  was  held,  and  about  2,500 
•Indians  visited  the  fair,  where  one  of  the  special  features  was  a  health 
exhibit,  with  posters  giving  sanitary  maxims,  diagrams,  etc. 

The  Indians  at  Camp  Verde,  Fallon,  Fort  Lapwai,  Western  Navajo, 
Kiowa,  MaUd,  Oneida,  Pawnee,  Rapid  City,  Red  Lake,  Sac  and  Fox, 
Iowa,  Salt  River,  Siletz,  San  Xavier,  Union,  Uintah  and  Ouray,  and 
White  Earth  had  exhibits  at  the  county  and  State  fairs. 

Farmers*  clubs  have  been  organized  at  Malki,  Sisseton,  Union, 
Pond  du  Lac,  Oto,  Potawatomi,  Ponca,  Standing  Rock,  Tongue 
River,  Winnebago,  and  Yankton.  A  boys'  com  club  was  started  at 
Red  Moon.  An  industrial  workers'  association  was  organized  at  Red 
Cliff.  Farmers'  institutes  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  and  other 
topics  of  interest  to  the  Indians  were  held  at  a  number  of  places, 
principally  at  Potawatomi,  UnioQ,  and  Sisseton. 

Many  of  the  fairs  are  self-supporting,  and  a  very  gratifying  feature 
had  been  the  increased  number  of  Indians  taking  part  in  county  and 
State  fairs. 

FARMING  AND  GRAZING  UBL^SES. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress,  dated  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855), 
the  allottees  of  lands  held  under  trust  patents  are  authorized  to  lease 
their  allotments  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  department.  Under  these  regulations  allot- 
tees at  various  agencies  have  been  classified  as  competent  and  non- 
competent,  the  competent  Indians  being  permitted  to  transact  the 
business  incidental  to  making  their  own  leases  and  collecting  their 
own  rentals.  In  the  case  of  incompetent  Indians,  leases  of  lands  are 
negotiated  in  the  agency  office  and  the  rentals  paid  through  the  super- 
intendent. All  leases  made  by  Indians  classified  as  competent  are 
subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  During  the  past 
year  the  privilege  of  negotiating  their  own  leases  was  given  to  1,198 
Indians. 

LBASma  ON  THE  UINTAH  AND  OTTBAY  BBSEBVATION. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  in  order  to  preserve  the  water 
rights,  beneficial  use  must  be  made  before  the  sunmaer  of  1919  of 
water  to  irrigate  78,000  acres  of  excellent  agricultural  land  now  \mder 
ditch  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation.  In  order  to  reclaim  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  land  before  the  expiration  of  this  time  limit, 
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a  vigorous  advertising  campaign  has  been  inaugurated  offering  to 
lessees  very  favorable  terms  for  leasing  land  within  the  next  two  years. 
in  some  cases  it  is  only  required  that  the  lessee  clear  the  land  of  sage 
brushy  level  it,  and  leave  buildings  on  the  leased  premises  to  the  value 
of  about  S500  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

LEASXKG  ON  THB  WIND  BIVXB  BB8BBVATI0K. 

Lands  on  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation  have  been  advertised 
for  lease  and  sale  on  very  liberal  tenns.  The  immediate  reclamation 
of  irrigable  lands  on  this  reservation  was  necessary  not  only  to  pro- 
vide income  for  the  Indians^  but  chiefly  to  comply  with  the  State  law 
requiring  beneficial  use  of  the  water  before  the  year  1916.  Thirty- 
two  tracts  out  of  over  87  advertised  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
sold.  The  total  irrigable  area  on  this  reservation  to  be  reclaimed  is 
65,674  acres,  35,000  acres  of  which  are  already  subject  to  irrigation, 
S607;637  of  Indian  money  having  been  expended  on  this  project. 

GBAZma  OK  TBEBAL  LAMBS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  there  was  received  for 
grazing  privileges  on  tribal  lands  (exclusive  of  ceded  lands)  approxi- 
mately $435,000. 

GBAZING  OK  OPEK  LANBS. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  leasing  poUey 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  a  decision  of  the  department  per- 
mitting the  leasing  of  so-called  ceded  Indian  lands,  which  thereto- 
fore had  been  grazed  free  of  charge  by  stockmen.  Regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  for  grazing  purposes  of  these  vacant  Indian  lands 
turned  over  to  the  Government  to  be  sold,  promulgated  on  July  26, 
1912,  have  been  put  into  operation  on  seven  reservations.  During 
the  year  permits  to  use  such  lands  for  grazing  have  been  issued, 
rentals  therefrom  aggregating  about  $75,000. 

ROAB  BUIIJ>INO. 

A  systematic  plan  of  road  building  and  improvement  is  being 
gradually  worked  out  under  which  each  able-bodied  Indian  is  re- 
quired to  donate  a  certain  number  of  days'  labor  each  year.  At 
Shoshone  Reservation  a  very  comprehensive  system  of  roads  has 
been  planned,  which  is  a  part  of  the  national  system  of  highways. 
At  Saa  Carlos,  in  Arizona,  much  road  work  has  been  done,  and  a 
new  bridge  has  been  constructed  across  the  Black  River,  which 
divides  the  San  Carlos  from  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation.  This 
road  and  bridge  will  enable  the  Fort  Apache  superintendency  to 
recdve  its  supplies  from  the  south  over  a  distance  which  is  consider^ 
ably  less  than  that  from  the  present  railroad  station  to  the  north. 
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ST7PPBESSION  OF  THE  UQUOB  TRAFFIC. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  an  insurmountable  bar  between 
the  Indian  and  progress.  Education,  health  campaigns,  appropri- 
ations to  encourage  industry,  all  fail  so  long  as  he  uses  intoxicants. 
Realizing  this,  the  bureau  has  continued  during  the  year  with  vigor 
the  campaign  against  illegal  sales  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians 
and  its  introduction  into   what  is  termed  the  "Indian  country." 

GENEBAL  OPERATIONS. 

While  special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  separation  of  Indians 
from  whisky  and  not  the  multiplication  of  individual  cases,  there 
was  a  total  of  1,054  cases  instituted,  and  convictions  were  secured 
in  553  cases,  while  114  were  dismissed. 

As  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  in  Minnesota  are  citizens,  the  Fed- 
eral officers  have  curtailed  their  operations  in  that  State,  as  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  them  must  be  prosecuted  under  the  State  laws. 

Operations  in  New  Mexico,  among  the  Pueblos,  were  restricted  by 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  district  court  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Sandoval  (198  Fed.  Rep.,  539),  which  held  that  the  portion 
of  enabling  act  declaring  the  lands  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  be  Indian 
country  was  unconstitutional.  This  case  is  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

An  important  decision  affecting  the  use  of  tulapai  or  tiswin  was 
handed  down  during  the  year.  The  Indians  of  the  Southwest  brew 
this  beverage,  which  is  a  fermented  product  made  from  com  and 
various  roots.  Recently  the  superintendent  of  the  Salt  River  Reser- 
vation instituted  proceedings  and  obtained  a  conviction  against  an 
Indian  who  had  supplied  other  Indians  with  tiswin,  on  the  charge  of 
furnishing  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  January  30,  1897. 

An  active  campaign  agsdnst  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians  is 
being  waged  in  Oklahoma.  In  that  State  during  the  year  179 
arrests  were  made,  52  convictions  secured,  and  24,865  pints  of  liquor 
seized  and  destroyed.  Every  step  has  been  contested  in  the  courts, 
resulting  in  two  Supreme  Court  decisions,  three  decisions  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  and  six  decisions  of  the  district  courts,  besides 
the  various  cases  taken  into  the  State  courts.  One-third  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  United  States  resides  within  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  which,  owing  to  the  great  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth  of  this  Indian  population,  offers  an  attractive  field  for  the 
bootlegger. 

On  September  19,  1912,  Deputy  Special  Officer  R.  L.  Bowman  was 
killed,  and  Posseman  W.  R.  Mayfield  was  wounded  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  Considerable  liquor  was  being  introduced  into 
Oklahoma  from  Kansas,  and,  upon  receiving  information  that   a 
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shipment  was  being  made,  these  oj£cers  set  out  to  intercept,  seize 
and  destroy  it  after  it  crossed  the  State  line.  The  drivers  were 
arrested,  searched,  and  three  loaded  revolvers  taken  from  them. 
Two  loads  of  liquor  had  been  destroyed  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
third,  when  OflGlcer  Mayfield  went  over  to  the  fourth  and  commenced 
destroying  its  contents.  An  automobile  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  Kansas  line  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed,  set  the  emergency  brakes 
directly  opposite  the  wagon  upon  which  Mr.  Bowman  was  standing, 
and  one  of  the  occupants  opened  fire  with  a  shotgun.  Mr.  Bowman 
was  killed,  Officer  Mayfield  received  three  slight  wounds,  and  an 
onlooker  was  shot  in  the  right  breast.  The  State  authorities  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  were  asked  to  take  immediate  action,  and  the 
United  States  attorney  at  Muskogee  immediately  brought  action 
against  these  parties.  Two  of  them  have  been  found  guilty  in  the 
Federal  court  on  the  chaige  of  conspiracy  to  deprive  an  officer  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  LIQUOR  SEBVICE. 

The  officers  engaged  in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  Uquor  traffic 
among  the  Indians  are  called  upon  to  face  situations  which  require 
the  special  exercise  of  tact  and  judgment;  they  must  handle  the 
bootlegger  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Indian  and  the  witnesses  on  the 
other;  tJiey  must  conduct  their  operations  so  as  to  get  results  and  yet 
endeavor  not  unnecessarily  to  antagonize  the  best  men  of  the  local 
community  or  create  a  sentiment  against  their  work.  The  Oklahoma 
situation  is  a  striking  example  of  the  risks  that  the  officers  must  take, 
and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  these  men  should  be  encouraged  and 
afforded  every  possible  personal  safeguard.  Congress  (37  Stat.  L., 
519)  extended  to  these  officers  the  powers  conferred  by  section  788 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  upon  marshals  and  their  deputies.  This  also 
applies  to  all  persons  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief 
special  officer  ''  whose  appointments  are  made  or  affiirmed  by  the 
Cominisffioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior/' 

USE  OF  LIQUOB  AMONG  EMPLOYEES. 

It  has  been  foxmd  in  some  instances  that  white  employees  of  the 
Indian  Service  have  introduced  liquor  upon  reservations  under 
physicians'  prescriptions,  and  although  possibly  none  of  this  Uquor 
found  its  way  to  Indians  it  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  and 
guilty  persons  have  been  prosecuted.  To  stop  absolutely  this  prac- 
tice an  order  was  issued  to  employees  strictly  forbidding  the  use  by 
them  of  intoxicants  even  imder  physicians'  prescriptions,  and  regula- 
tions were  issued,  after  securing  permission  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  govern  Indian  Service  physicians  in  the  use  of  ethyl  alcohol 
for  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes  among  the  Indians  and  employees 
of  the  Grovemment. 
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WINBS  FOB  SACBAXBin?AL  FUBP0SB8. 

In  order  to  overcome  a  hardship  affecting  the  yarious  churches  on 
the  reservations,  Congress  (37  Stat.  L.,  519)  has  provided  that  wines 
used  solely  for  sacramental  purposes  under  church  authority  could 
be  introduced  at  any  place  within  the  Indian  country,  or  any  Indian 
reservation,  including  the  Pueblo  reservations  in  New  Mexico. 

BBKVBB  OONFB&EKCE. 

On  December  30  and  31,  1912,  and  January  1,  1913,  a  conference 
of  all  the  special  officers  and  a  representative  of  the  office  was  held 
at  Denver  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  manner  of  operating  and  conducting 
the  work.  The  conference  was  a  profitable  one,  resulting  m  a  better 
understanding  of  the  work  and  a  closer  cooperation  of  the  officers  of 
this  special  service  and  other  field  employees  of  this  bureau. 

FETOTE. 

Very  careful  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  question  of  the 
use  of  peyote.  Much  information  has  been  submitted  both  by 
Indians  who  were  members  of  so-called  mescal  organizations  and 
who  have  pressed  their  petitions  for  permission  to  use  it,  and  by 
missionaries,  physicians  in  the  Qovemment  service,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  bureau  has  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  the  introduction  and  use  of  peyote  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  directed  its  liquor  officers  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  use 
of  this  drug  with  a  view  to  prosecution,  on  the  ground  that  the  data 
in  the  files  of  the  bureau  fully  warrant  the  classification  of  peyote 
as  an  intoxicant.  A  full  discussion  of  peyote  was  incorporated  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1911. 

FORESTRY. 

The  systematic  attempt  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
timber  on  Indian  lands,  begun  in  1910,  has  been  continued.  When 
consideration  is  given  to  the  extent  of  the  areas  embraced,  to  the  unde- 
veloped condition  of  these  areas,  and  to  the  very  large  part  of  these 
lands  still  unsurveyed,  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  wiQ  be  readily- 
appreciated.  The  timber  growth  varies  from  the  scrubby  mesquite 
and  pinon  on  the  arid  plateaus  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
giant  redwood  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  region  in  California,  and  from 
the  scattered  red  cedar  and  cottonwood  of  the  subhumid  plains  and 
their  water  courses  to  the  dense  virgin  stands  of  spruce,  fir,  and 
cedar  in  the  Puget  Soimd  region. 

The  best  information  available  places  the  total  amount  of  timber 
on  both  tribal  lands  and  allotments  at  approximately  40,000,000,000 
feet,  with  a  value  of  about  $84,000,000. 
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The  building  of  telephone  lines,  roads,  and  trails  for  the  protection 
of  timber  has  been  continued,  and  the  advantage  of  such  means  of 
communication  has  been  demonstrated.  A  total  of  the  forest  and 
prairie  fires  reported  from  all  reservations  during  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  31,  1912,  showed  that  the  great  majority  were 
extinguished  before  any  great  damage  was  done.  Approximately 
900,000  feet  of  timber  were  injured,  about  50,000  acres  were  biuned 
over,  and  the  total  damage  done  by  all  fires  was  estimated  at  only 
$10,000.  A  large  part  of  this  is  estimated  damage  to  forage  and 
young  growth. 

Logging  operations  on  the  Bad  River,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Lao 
Courts  OreiUe,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Reservations  have  been  continued 
by  the  regular  contractors.  The  total  amount  cut  on  each  of  these 
reservations  was  as  follows:  Bad  River,  57,183,770  feet;  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  23,049,110;  Lac  Courte  Oreille,  4,268,050  feet;  Fond  du 
Lac,  13,128,775  feet.  All  of  this  timber  was  cut  on  allotments 
except  12,068,620  feet  cut  from  impatented  lands  of  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Reservation,  claimed  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  8wam{> 
lands,  and  56,055  feet  cut  from  tribal  lands  of  the  Bad  River 
Reservation. 

Li  the  summer  of  1910  the  pine  timber  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian 
Reservation  was  injured  by  fire.  An  attempt  to  dispose  of  this 
timber  in  1911  at  minimum  prices  of  S8  for  white  pine  and  S6  for 
Norway  was  imsuccessful.  The  timber  was  considerably  damaged 
by  standing  after  burning.  In  the  autumn  of  1912  it  was  again 
advertised  at  a  lower  price.  During  the  logging  season  of  1912-13 
there  were  removed  9,411,920  feet  of  white  pine  and  4,426,620  feet 
of  Norway,  for  which  $71,167.80  has  been  received.  About  1,000,000 
feet  still  remain  upon  one  of  these  tracts.  This  wiU  be  cut  during  the 
season  of  1913-14. 

Timber  on  allotments  under  the  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservation  was 
advertised  for  sale  during  the  fiscal  year  1913,  but  no  bids  were 
received. 

On  December  17, 1912,  the  department  approved  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  of&ce  that  all  existing  contracts  between  Mr.  A.  V.  Johnson 
and  allottees  of  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation  be  canceled,  and  that 
no  further  contracts  be  made  under  the  authority  granted  to  Mr. 
Johnson  on  November  4,  1907.  Very  many  of  the  original  allottees 
of  Grand  Portage  are  deceased,  and  the  heirs  have  not  been  deter* 
mined  in  most  instances.  As  soon  as  such  determinations  are  made 
an  attempt  can  be  made  to  dispose  of  theremaioing  timber. 

About  20,000,000  feet  of  timber  standing  on  allotments  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  School 
were  sold  under  sealed  bids  opened  on  March  28,  1912. 
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The  tie  industry  on  ihd  Jiearilia  BeserratiDn  has  been  oontfaiued 
^th  Buocess;  but  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  agency  sawmill  on 
Jlasy  SO,  1913,  interrupted  the  work,  which  had  juet  begun  to  show 
results.  Steps  toward  ilie  rebuildkig  of  the  mill  were  taken  imme- 
diately. No  timber  was  cut  on  Hm  reservation  during  the  year  under 
the  contract  with  the  Navajo  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.  for  130,000,000 
ieet,' consummated  in  1912. 

Saks  of  lySOO,000  feet,  at  $3.25  per  thousand,  and  10,000,000  feet, 
iat($3v&l  per  thousand,  were  made  from  tribal  lands  of  the  Elamath 
Indian  Reservation. 

The  16  sections  of  pine  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  segregated 
imder  authority  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
137),  weito  offered  for  sale  for  cash,  as  required  by  the  act,  at  four 
different  "times,  and  wide  notice  was  given  in  each  offering.  The  only 
bids  received  were  rejected  as  not  repres^iting  the  value  of  land  and 
timber.  Realizing  the  impracticability  of  selling  this  land  and  timber 
for  its  BMkrket  value  at  a  cash  sale,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
diepartment,  legislation  was  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  1913,  which  provided  for  sale  under  deferred  pay- 
ments. On  August  30,  1912,  the  timber  and  land  were  reoffered  on 
tettis  of  ^  payment  of  25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  prioe  within  60 
dflys  from  acceptance  of  bid,  25  per  cent  additional  within  12  months, 
and  tiie  remainder  within  two  years,  all  deferred  payments  to  draw 
fnterest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  bid.  There  was  a  ready  response  to  the  more  liberal  terms  of  this 
advertisement,  and  after  brisk  bidding  at  public  auction  the  land  and 
timber  ware  &K>ld  for  S287,000.  These  timber  lands  had  been  appraised 
by  several  different  parties.  The  price  received  was  more  than 
$40,000  above  the  highest  appraisal  ever  placed  upon  them  and 
S120,000  above  the  highest  offer  received  under  any  one  of  the  earlier 
offerings. 

MBKOHOTES  INDIAN  MIIJ.S. 

The  Menominee  Indian  mill,  at  Neopit,  Wis.,  established  in  the 
spring  of  1908,  by  the  act  of  March  28, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  61),  to  man- 
ufacture into  lumber  the  timber  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, reports  progress.  The  town  of  Neopit  numbers  over  900  people, 
composed  largely  of  white  and  Indian  laborers  in  the  Itnnber  indus- 
try, and  contains  churches,  schools,  stores,  a  music  hall,  and  hotel. 
The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  150,000  feet  of  lumber  daily,  beside  lath, 
shingles,  crating,  and  other  miscellaneous  products.  The  project 
owns  and  operates  its  own  l<^gii^  railway,  about  86  miles  in  total 
length.  The  planing  mill  has  recently  been  enlarged  to  double  its 
former  capacity,  a  new  engine  and  new  machines  for  finishing  lumber 
having  been  installed  within  the  last  year.  The  total  investment  in 
the  plant  is  over  SI, 000,000. 
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The  timber  on  the  reseryiatioii  conskte  of  about  1;750,000;000  feet 
of  pine,  hemlock,  and  hardwoods,  of  which  approximately  40,000,000 
feet  are  cut  annually,  a  basis  which  is  calculated  to  insure  a  perpet- 
ual source  of  income  for  the  Indians  employed.  In  and  about  the 
mills,  yards,  camps,  and  railway  are  many  Indians,  some  in  skilled 
positions — ^the  greater  part  in  imskilled — all  learning  the  value  of 
daily  employment  and  making  social  and  economic  progress.  During 
the  fiscal  year  just  passed,  an  average  of  322  Tndianfl  have  been 
employed  at  an  average  wage  of  S29.70  per  month.  Of  this  numher, 
271  were  Menominees,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  over  the  number  of 
Menominee  Tn<liATi.q  employed  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
able-bodied  males  of  18  years  of  age  and  over  of  the  Menominee  tribe 
number  408. 

The  deputy  aupendsor  of  forests  who  was  recently  ass%ned  to  this 
project  has  eccperimented  in  the  renewal  of  forests  by  reforedting 
bumed-over  districts  and  establishing  a  nursery.  Forest  damage  on 
this  reservation  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  through  careful 
patrol  of  the  forest  and  the  installation  of  a  telephone  system  and  the 
erection  of  lookout  towers. 

IKRIGATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1913  the  office  of  the  chief 
engineer  was  removed  from  Los  Angles,  Cal.,  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  irrigation  force  consists  of  the  «hief  inspector  of  irrigation,  an 
assistant  inspector  of  irrigation,  who  Teports  directly  to  the  chief 
engineer,  and  six  superintendents  of  irrigation  at  the  head  of  as  many 
districts,  whose  offices  are  convenient  to  the  principal  irrigation 
projects  now  under  construction. 

The  legal  right  to  the  use  of  water  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
work  of  the  irrigation  branch  of  the  Indian  Service.  The  water  right 
for  Indian  lands  rests  upon  common*law  riparian  rights  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  it  would  appear  that  beneficial  use  of  water  must  be 
made  before  title  can  be  acquired.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  in  the  case  of  Winters  v.  The  United  States  (207 
U.  S.,  564}  that  prior  appropriation  by  the  United  States  and  bene- 
ficial use  by  the  Indians  is  not  necessary,  because  of  an  implied  reser- 
vation of  water  with  and  at  the  time  of  the  reservation  of  the  land 
sufficient  for  the  irrigation  thereof.  However,  the  land  in  question 
had  not  been  allotted,  and  the  case  did  not  involve  the  rights  of  any 
individual  Indian  but  settled  the  right  of  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  unallotted  Indians. 

There  is  urgent  necessity  for  looking  thoroughly  into  all  conditions 
pertaining  to  water  rights  on  the  various  reservations  and  to  protect 
the  Indians  against  the  loss  of  such  rights. 
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There  is  at  present  no  general  method  of  procuring  reimbursement 
for  maintenance  and  operation  expenses  of  the  irrigation  systems  on 
the  various  reservations.  On  a  majority  of  the  reservations  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  reimbursement  of  this  expense.  Conditions  on 
many  reservations  at  the  present  time  are  such  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  require  that  individuals  pay  the  maintenance  and  operation  ex- 
penses; but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  method  must  change, 
and  the  owners  benefited  must  bear  this  expense  rather  than  allow 
it  to  be  borne  by  the  entire  tribe  or  by  the  Government. 

The  total  sum  of  $624,066.54  was  expended  during  the  year  in  the 
irrigation  by  the  Indian  Service  of  Indian  lands,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing amounts  were  expended  on  nine  of  the  largest  projects:  Yakima, 
$65,476.02;  Fort  Hall,  $26,146.80;  Uintah,  $35,031.06;  Port  Bel- 
knap, $20,313.58;  Wind  River,  $31,236.65;  Colorado  River, 
$34,561.33;  Fort  Mojave,  $34,978.47;  Navajo  and  Moqui,  $83,943.64, 
and  Oanado,  $13,420.86. 

HEALTH. 

In  accordance  with  directions  contained  in  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  approved  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  L.,  619),  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  detailed  13  oj£cers  of  that 
service  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis, 
trachoma,  smallpox,  and  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  assigning  each  to  a  separate 
school  or  reservation.  This  investigation  began  September  28, 1912, 
and  was  concluded  December  30,  1912,  covering  the  tribes  of  Indians 
in  25  States  and  involving  the  personal  inspection  of  39,231  Indians. 
Senate  Document  No.  1038,  Sixty-second  Congress,  contains  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  investigation  as  transmitted  to  Ciongress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Comparative  studies  plainly  show  that  the  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis among  Indians  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  among  the  white  race, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  is  the  most  important 
medical  problem  of  the  bureau. 

Repeated  examinations  with  the  Von  Pirquet  tuberculosis  test 
have  demonstrated  that  on  many  reservations  tuberculosis  infec- 
tion exists  in  as  many  as  90  per  cent  of  the  school  children,  and 
while  tins  of  course  does  not  mean  active  cases,  it  does  indicate  the 
excesdve  incidence  of  the  disease,  much  of  which  under  favorable 
conditions  may  at  some  time  become  active.  On  accoxmt  of  the 
high  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  pupils  of  Indian  schools  the  matter 
of  health  is  one  of  paramoimt  importance. 

The  service  sanatoria  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  have  each  completed  a  successful  year.  Their 
success  has  stimulated  the  office  to  add  to  their  number,  and  accord- 
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ingly  there  has  been  established  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  an  additional  sana- 
torium with  a  capacity  of  65  patients,  which  by  reason  of  its  location 
will  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  children  with  incipi- 
ent tuberculosis  from  the  northernmost  reservations.  Besides  oflFer- 
ing  them  the  advantages  of  sanatorium  treatment,  it  will  give  them 
the  benefit  of  a  change  of  climate  without  taking  them  too  far  from 
home.  As  at  the  other  sanatoria,  a  school  will  be  provided  for  chil- 
dren able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  force  of  ophthalmologists  has  been  increased  to  six,  each  of 
whom  has  been  assigned  to  a  separate  district  in  which  he  will  have 
supervision  of  the  eye  work,  it  being  the  plan  to  have  a  qualified 
operator  within  reach  of  each  agency  physician.  These  surgeons 
will  be  important  factors  in  controlling  the  spread  of  trachoma. 

Trachoma  with  an  incidence  approaching  70  per  cent  was  reported 
among  the  Five  CiviUzed  Tribes,  presenting  such  an  alarming  situ- 
ation that  an  assistant  medical  supervisor  was  directed,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1913,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  whole  Five  Tribes  coimtry 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  medical  and  sanitary  needs  of  the 
Indians. 

During  the  year  epidemics  of  certain  of  the  more  common  infec- 
tious diseases  occmred  on  many  reservations — diphtheria,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  measles  occurring  most  frequently.  Diphtheria 
visited  seven  reservations  during  the  year,  with  but  one  death  in  54 
cases.  This  imusuaUy  low  death  rate  is  due  to  the  close  observa- 
tion under  which  the  school  children  are  kept  by  the  physicians,  the 
immediate  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  and  the  mild  form  in  which 
the  disease  appeared. 

Smallpox  occurred  in  a  mild  form  excepting  in  the  Five  Tribes, 
where  it  appeared  in  a  most  virulent  type.  Indians  generally  sub- 
mitted cheerfully  to  vaccination  by  and  foUowed  the  instructions  of 
service  physicians. 

Typhoid  fever,  a  disease  formerly  so  rare  among  Indians  that 
many  service  physicians  behoved  that  there  existed  a  racial  immu- 
nity, is  occurring  with  greater  frequency,  due  in  all  probabiUty  to 
the  closer  contact  of  the  Indians  with  the  white  race.  Sufficient 
cases  have  already  occurred  and  these  have  been  so  widely  dis- 
tributed among  the  tribes  that  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  Indian 
is  not  naturally  immime  to  this  disease. 

By  especially  prepared  lectures  illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides 
and  motion  pictm-es,  deUvered  to  Indians  on  the  reservations  during 
the  past  few  years,  appeal  has  been  made  direct  to  them  to  improve 
their  hving  conditions,  and  they  have  been  taught  by  this  means 
how  to  guard  against  disease.  These  lectures  have  been  well  at- 
tended, and  their  influence  for  good  has  been  great. 
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INDIAJiT  SCHOOI4S. 

There  were  maintained  217  Indian  day  schools  situated  on  the 
reservations  near  the  Indian  homes,  for  pupils  from  the  first  to  the 
fifth  grades.  The  boys  were  also  instructed  in  gardening  and  ele- 
mentary carpentry  and  the  girls  in  sewing  and  housekeeping.  A  noon- 
day lunch  is  served  at  many  of  these  schools. 

The  typical  Indian  day  school  consists  of  a  school  building  with  a 
capacity  of  25  to  40  pupils,  a  room  for  the  serving  of  the  noonday 
lunch,  or  for  industrial  training,  and  quarters  for  the  employees, 
who  are  usually  a  teacher  and  bis  wife,  the  latter  acting  as  house- 
keeper. There  is  always  a  garden  at  each  school  and  frequently 
from  40  to  160  acres  of  land,  which  is  used  for  grazing  purposes. 

Seventy-six  reservation  boarding  schools  were  maintained.  They 
enrolled  pupils  for  the  entire  year  in  grades  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh,  inclusive.  These  schools  are  better  equipped  than  the  day 
schools  to  give  training  along  industrial  lines  to  both  the  boys  and 
the  girls.  The  pupils  are  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  and  allowed  to 
return  to  their  parents  during  the  summer  vacation.  Ordinarily  these 
schools  have  a  capacity  of  from  75  to  400  pupils,  the  plant  consisting 
of  school  buildings  with  classrooms  and  assembly  halls,  dormitories 
for  girls  and  boys,  and  such  accessory  buildings  as  laundry,  ware- 
house, shop  buildings,  and  employees'  quarters. 

There  were  35  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  situated  oflF  the 
reservations,  some  of  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Indian 
communities.  Pupib  are  brought  to  these  schools  at  Government 
expense  for  periods  of  3  to  5  years.  These  schools  have  more 
buildings  and  are  usually  better  equipped  than  the  reservation 
sehools.  There  are  several  dormitories,  large  shops,  increased  facili- 
ties for  the  housing  of  employees,  domestic  science  cottages,  and  also 
buildings  for  the  electric  power  and  heating  plants.  Their  capacities 
range  from  75  to  750  pupils.  Nonreservation  schools  represent  the 
highest  class  maintained  for  Indian  pupils  and  furnish  academic 
training  through  the  eighth  grade,  a  few  doing  work  comparable  with 
that  given  in  the  first  year  of  public  high  schools. 

Indian  children  were  also  enrolled  in  46  public  schools  in  which  a 
tuition  was  paid  and  in  several  himdred  public  schools  in  which  no 
tuition  was  paid,  not  including  the  325  public  schools  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  where  the  schools  are  in 
Indian  communities  but  under  the  control  of  the  State.  Sixteen 
mission  schools  under  contract  and  53  not  under  contract  enrolled 
Indian  pupils.  There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  Indians  enrolled 
in  private  schools. 
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VOOATIOirAL  TBAZMWe. 

For  all  pupils  in  «ad  abore  the  third  grade  industrial  training 
oocupiea  at  least  one^half  their  time^  Superintendents  are  giving 
GM^ul  attention  to  tfae  selection  of  the  kind  of  training  taken  up  bj 
the  different  pupils.  If  a  boj  has  an  allotment,  he  is  advised  not  to 
take  a  regular  trade  course,  but  to  take  such  training  in  carpentiy, 
Simple  blacksmithing,  etc.,  as  would  be  of  value  to  a  fanner,  fbrit  is 
expected' that  he  will  return  to  his  allotm^it.  If  a  boj  has  no  land, 
then. he  is  eneouraged  to  take  up  one  of  the  trades. 

The  vocational  training  for  boys  includes  carpentry,  blacksmithingi 
masonry,  hameaa  making,  tailoring,  plumbing,  tinning,  steam  and 
elfiotricail  engineering,  printing,  and  agriculture,  and  for  girls  house** 
hoiA  economy. 

Many  Indian  pupils  are  tho  possessors  of  considerable  land,  and 
the  boys,  unless  th^  harre  no  land,  are  taught  the  wholesomeness 
and  value  of  agricultural  pursuits.  Bach  girl  is  given  the  actual 
care  of  a  group  of  rooms  comparable  with  what  she  might  have  in 
her  own  home  and*  taught  how  to  care  for  them;  ^e  prepares  and 
serves  meals,  presMres  foods,  and  cares  for  poultry;  also  the  proper 
oare  of  the  bouaehoki  from-  a  sanitary  point  of  view  is  taught. 

AOABEMIO  TBAINING. 

Pupils  are  given  such  training  as  wiU  enable  them  to  acquire  a 
ready  use  of  conrersational  Ei^|lish.  Many  pupils  come  from  Indian 
faoinea  in  which  na  ESn^ish  is  spoken,  and  great'  care  must  be  given 
to  tbe  first  year's  training  in  Bngjtish.  A  satisfaictory  standard  of 
acquirements  has  been  set  in  many  schools  where  pupils  of  tfaia  kind 
have  learned  to  use,  actually,  at  least  280  English  words  in  one  year. 
Two  new  words  can  be  mastered  each  school  day  durmg  the  first  two 
yeara  by  the  average  Indian  pupil.  This  is  ti^e  time  when  he  can 
aeqiure  more  readily  tiuun  at  any  other  a  knowledge  of  a  new  Ian*- 
guage;  and  every  effort  iB  being  made  to  develop  the  pupils  during 
this  period. 

Better  textbooks  and  supplemental  reading  matter,  more  black- 
boards for  the  classrooms,  and  primary  equipment  suitable  for  use 
in  the  primary  grades  have  been  in  use.  To  prevent  the  spread  of 
any.  oontagtous  diseases  from  the  handling  of  books,  supermtendents 
have  been  directed  to  reissue  no  soiled  book  or  any  book  which  has 
ever  been  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  who  might  have  such  a  disease. 
The  courses  of  instruction  followed  in  most  Indian  schools  have  con- 
f  oixned  quite  dosely  to  those  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
!       in  whioh  the  school  is  utuated. 
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VISUAL  INSTBT70TION. 

Chie  feature  of  the  work  which  bears  upon  every  phase  of  Indian 
education  is  that  of  visual  instruction.  Stereopticons  are  now  in  use 
at  most  of  the  schools  and  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  complete  list  of  topics  suitable  for  use  in  the  instruction  of 
pupils  in  geography,  history,  industrial  activities,  manufacturing 
processes  in  connection  with  the  production  of  machinery,  etc.  A 
series  of  lectures  along  moral  lines  was  given  by  Dr.  Milton  Fairchild 
in  a  number  of  schools,  his  talks  being  illustrated  by  selected  pictures. 

This  plan  was  used  particularly  in  comiection  with  the  study  of 
"Home  building, "  which  was  the  subject  of  essays  written  by  the 
pupils  of  those  schools  maintaining  grades  above  the  second.  The 
improvement  of  home  conditions  among  Indians  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  health,  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  Indian. 
About  700  prizes  were  awarded  to  those  pupils  preparing  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  of  "Home  building."  The  results  obtained 
were  excellent.  The  Indian  children  took  great  interest  in  the  study 
and  no  doubt  gained  a  large  fund  of  practical  and  useful  knowledge 
relative  thereto.  Many  pupils  prepared  creditable  house  plans, 
wrote  descriptions  of  their  ideal  houses  and  their  equipment,  and 
drew  word  pictures  of  their  ideal  future  homes. 

PHYSICAL  TBAINma. 

Outdoor  life  being  essential  to  the  health  of  Indian  pupils,  play- 
grounds are  available  at  all  schools;  and  where  homemade  apparatus 
has  not  been  provided,  the  office  has  authorized  the  purchase  of 
ample  equipment  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Baseball,  basket  ball, 
and  other  forms  of  athletics  are  enjoyed  at  all  the  larger  schools. 
The  boys  are  oi^anized  into  military  companies,  and  in  order  to  effect 
a  uniform  system  of  drilling  a  pamphlet  has  been  published  for  the 
use  of  employees  reproducing  a  portion  of  the  Manual  for  Infantry 
Drills  now  used  by  the  United  States  Army. 

PI7BU0  SCHOOLS. 

A  large  niunber  of  Indian  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  relationship  between  the  public-school  authorities 
and  the  Indians  has  been  very  satisfactory.  In  most  conmLunities 
there  is  but  little  opposition  to  the  enroUment  of  healthy  Indian 
children  in  these  schools. 

Where  public^chool  facilities  are  available  and  Indian  parents  are 
owners  of  taxable  property  but  have  actually  paid  little  or  no  taxes, 
the  public-school  authorities  have  maintained,  when  the  district  is 
poor  financially,  that  children  of  such  parents  should  pay  for  tuition 
in  the  public  schools,  the  tuition  to  be  paid  for  by  th^  General  Gov- 
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eminent.  The  office  has  taken  the  position  that  whenever  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parents  of  Indian  children  is  an  owner  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  district,  tuition  for  such  children  in  the  public  schools 
should  not  be  paid.  Where  they  are  not  taxpayers,  however,  the 
Indian  Office  has  paid  for  tuition  of  Indian  children  in  the  pubEc 
schools  an  amount  approximating  that  necessary  to  furnish  school 
facilities  for  white  children  in  the  same  community.  Indian  children 
are  frequently  admitted  to  these  schools  without  the  payment  of 
tuition,  even  though  their  parents  pay  no  taxes. 

AID  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  EASTEBN  OKLAHOMA. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1913  there  was  appropriated  by  Congress  the 
sum  of  S300,000  "To  be  expended,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him, 
in  aid  of  the  common  schools  in  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations  in  Oklahoma."  The  purpose  of 
this  appropriation  was  to  aid  the  public  schools  attended  by  Indian 
children  whose  parents  do  not  assist  in  the  support  of  the  schools 
by  the  payment  of  taxes  on  their  real  estate.  This  appropriation 
resulted  from  a  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  relieved 
a  lai^  amount  of  unrestricted  Indian  lands  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes'  coxmtry  from  taxation. 

Pursuant  to  regulations  approved  by  tdie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
tUs  money  has  been  distributed  to  the  Oklahoma  public  schools, 
payments  to  each  district  being  based  in  part  on  the  number  of  Indian 
children  in  attendance,  and  in  part  proportioned  to  the  needs  of  the 
districts,  their  revenues  available  for  school  purposes  differing 
because  of  the  varying  amounts  of  nontaxable  Indian  lands  in  differ- 
ent districts. 

EFFICIENCT  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  work  now  being  done  for  Indian  educa- 
tion, careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  service.  To  induce  teachers  to  continue  work  along 
professional  lines,  a  reading  circle  is  maintained  and  books  bearing 
upon  the  profession  of  teaching  are  selected  for  study  and  discussion. 
To  add  emphasis  to  this  work,  teachers  are  asked  to  prepare  theses 
on  subjects  designated  by  the  of&ce  and  closely  related  to  those 
treated  in  the  texts  discussed  in  the  reading  circle.  The  theses  are 
submitted  to  the  Indian  Office,  given  a  rating,  and  placed  with  the 
status  files  of  the  individual  teachers.  This  has  induced  them  to  do 
more  professional  reading,  and  the  service  has  been  directly  benefited 


As  a  further  encouragement  the  teachers  were  told  that  those  who 
made  a  record  of  ''excellent"  in  their  efficiency  report  would  be  given 
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a  promotion  of  not  lees  than  $2.50  per  month.  As  a  further  induce- 
ment to  teachers  to  enter  the  Indian  servioe,  legislation  wsa  secured 
providing  that  teachers  may  have,  in  addition  to  their  annual  leavd 
of  30  days^  15  days  educational  leave  with  pay,  this  15  days  to  be 
spent  in  attending  summer  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  or  other  instil 
tutions  that  afford  training  which  will  directly  increase  their  effioiency 
as  instructors. 

Another  matter  which  will  result  in  the  increase  in  the  compeoisa- 
tion  now  received  by  employees  is  the  provision  in  the  current  appro* 
priation  act  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  fur- 
nish necessary  heat  and  light  without  charge  to  employees  who  are 
furnished  quarters;  such  heat  and  light  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  fund 
for  heating  and  lighting  other  buildings  at  the  same  place.  This 
amounts  to  a  virtual  increase  in  salary  for  many  employees. 

It  has  been  difficult  heretofore  to  retain  in  the  service  valuable  em- 
ployees in  such  positions  as  matron,  industrial  teachers,  disciplinar 
rian  teachers  and  others  who,  of  necessity,  are  considered  as  being  on 
duty  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  In  order  to  relieve  this  class 
of  employees  from  the  long  hours  incident  to  their  service,  superin*- 
tendents  have  been  authorized  to  allow  them  one-half  day  off  duty 
each  week.  This  relief,  with  such  other  annual  and  educational  leave 
as  they  may  be  entitled  to,  renders  s^^ice  in  these  positions  much 
more  attractive  than  heretofore. 

CONFERENCES. 

A  oonferMice  of  supervisors  and  other  emj^oyees  of  the  service 
was  hdd  at  Haskell  Institute  September  4  to  11,  1912;  also  one  of 
employees  among  the  Sioux  Indians  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  Novem- 
ber 12  to  15,  1913.  These  conferences  have  strengthened  the  super- 
vision of  schools  and  unified  the  activities  and  aims  of  employees  in 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  Indians. 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

The  constant  efforts  of  this  bureau  for  several  years  to  overconae 
Indian  customs  as  to  marriage  and  divorce  and  to  substitute  therefor 
the  practices  recognized  by  law  have  met  with  considerable  succdss, 
but  there  are  certain  defidencies  in  the  law  which  are  embarrassing. 
Where  Indians  desire  to  be  married  according  to  law,  they  have  no 
trouble  in  procuring  a  license  and  having  the  ceremony  performed  by 
an  authorized  person.  However,  complications  are  likely  to  arise 
when  a  divorce  is  sought,  a  number  of  State  courts  holding  that  they 
do  not  have  jm-isdiction  to  hear  the  application  of  noncitizen  Indians 
residing  on  Indian  reservations,  and  there  is  no  law  und^  which 
divorce  suits  may  be  taken  into  Federal  coiurts.  In  such  cases  the 
Indians  often,  and  natiu*aUy,  follow  their  native  custom,  which  is 
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sinqilj  the  abazidoiuncttt  of  the  spotise  aud  perhaps  the  iimnediate 
marcying  by  Indian  custom  of  another.  In  cases  of  this  hmd  the 
office  finds  its  hands  tied;  it  can  not  consistently  punish  the  InHinni^ 
for  following  their  own  customs  when  it  has  no  legal  and  no  better 
plan  to  offer  as  a  substitute.  A  number  of-  crimes  were  committed 
during  the  year  against  Indian  women  and  girls,  and  in  every  instance 
the  office  endeavored  to  bring  about  the  prosecution  of  the  offender. 
In  some  of  the  cases  Uie  crimes  were  committed  off  the  reservations 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  but  in  others  the  offenses 
were  conmaitted  on  the  reservations;  and  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
Federal  statutes  the  offoiders  have  remained  unpunished.  The 
necessity  of  further  legislation  regarding  this  important  subject  is 
apparent  and  urgent. 

MURDERERS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  STAJ^USY. 

A  brief  statement  was  made  in  last  year's  report  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Will  H.  Stanley,  foimerly  superintendent  of  the  Soboba  Bes^rva^* 
tion,  at  the  hands  of  the  Indiana  under  his  jiuisdictioni  Ambroaio 
Apapas,  Francisco  Lugo,  Comelio  Lubo,  Pio  Lubo,  Pablino  Lubo, 
and  Leonicio  Lugo  were  convicted  of  this  murder  in  the  United  States 
Distribot  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California,  and  ware 
sentenced  on  March  27,  1913,  to  10  years'  imprisonment  at  McNeil 
Island  penitentiary.  This  unfortunate  tragedy  was  the  cohnination 
of  a  long^eries  of  events  running  through  a  number  of  years  in  which 
Leonicio  Lugo  was  the  principal.  For  yeatrs  he  had  been  a  disturbing 
element  and  was  continually  inciting  the  Indians  to  opposition  to 
constituted  authority^  The  conviction  of  this  ringleader  and  his 
coconspirators  will  undoubtedly  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  Indians 
and  remove  from  an  otherwise  peaceable  band  criminal  elements  of 
dai^er  and  discord. 

BMPI.OYMBNT  OF  INDIANS. 

Procuring  employment  for  Indians  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
Indian  civilization,  and  its  immediate  direction  is  controlled  by  a 
Supervisor  of  Indian  Employment.  The  purpose  of  this  branch  of  , 
work  is,  briefly,  to  bring  the  Indians  and  the  work  together.  Family 
ties  and  home  interests,  health,  climate,  and  environment  have  to 
be  considered. 

The  contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  North  Platte  irrigation 
work  in  Nebraska  have  recently  made  arrangements  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  Indians  for  that  project.  The  development  of 
western  beet  fields  gives  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  Indians, 
and  the  sugar  companies  each  year  grant  more  liberal  concessions  in 
the  way  of  railroad  rates  and  care  of  young  Indian  boys  in  times  of 
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illness,  in  order  to  secure  them  as  helpers  in  cultivating  and  harrest- 
ing  this  crop.  These  boys  live  in  tents  in  small  communities  in  charge 
of  a  Government  employee,  who  sees  that  hygienic,  moral,  and  social 
conditions  are  carefully  looked  after. 

Through  hearty  cooperation  between  Indian-school  superintendents 
and  those  in  charge  of  reclamation  and  other  projects,  Indians  are 
being  given  splendid  opportunities  for  employment,  of  which  they 
are  availing  themselves.  Agreements  are  made  with  fruit  growers 
and  fruit  companies  for  the  harvesting  of  crops,  and  where  cotton  is 
grown  Indians  are  employed  for  picking  this  staple.  In  fact,  many 
fields  of  domestic  and  industrial  activity  are  being  opened  for  Indians 
under  conditions  which  promote  their  general  welfare. 

PURCHASE  OF  SUPPIilES. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  exercising  economy  in  expendi- 
tures is  receivii^  the  greatest  consideration,  and  the  practice  of  invit- 
ing proposals  through  warehouses  and  locally  in  advance  of  making 
purchases  has  been  followed  closely.  Thus  the  bids  obtained  in  large 
distributing  centers  and  at  factories,  plus  freight  charges  to  points  of 
consumption,  are  compared  with  local  bids.  This  restdts  in  lower 
prices,  due  to  increased  competition,  and  opportimity  is  afforded  to 
utilize  as  far  as  practicable  the  low  freight  rates  which  apply  on 
Government  shipments  over  land-grant  railroads. 

The  plan  to  have  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Interior  Department 
pay  claims  covering  suppUes  purchased  through  the  warehouses  in 
lieu  of  their  settlement  through  the  Treasury  Department,  after  such 
claims  have  received  administrative  examination  in  the  Indian 
Office,  has  effected  a  saving  of  time  in  the  settlement  of  claims. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  piux^hased  for  the  Indian  Service 
approximately  $3,160,000  worth  of  goods  and  supphes. 

ENROIjIjMENT  with  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Applicants  for  enrollment  with  Indian  tribes  axe  required  to  fur- 
nish about  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  would  be  necessary  to  prove 
an  inheritance  before  a  court.  The  various  Indian  reservations  have 
been  established  by  Executive  orders,  laws,  treaties,  or  agreements 
with  Indian  tribes,  and  in  many  instances  enrollment  for  participa- 
tion in  land  or  other  tribal  benefits  is  limited  by  treaty  stipulation, 
agreement,  or  special  l^islation,  and  varies  accordingly. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  128  persons  have  been  enrolled  at  agen- 
cies or  reservations  throughout  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the 
Five  Gvilized  Tribes,  and  441  persons  denied  enrollment. 

In  some  instances  tribal  authorities  and  Indian  Service  officials 
have  challenged  the  enrollment  of  persons,  and  these  cases  are  now 
being  investigated,  either  in  the  field  or  before  the  department.   There 
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are  about  260  such  contested  cases  at  the  Cherokee  School,  North 
Carolina,  to  be  passed  upon  before  the  reservation  can  be  allotted. 

At  White  Earth,  86  persons  of  mixed  Chippewa  blood  enrolled  with 
the  tribe  were.challei^ed.  Their  rights  have  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  a  special  attorney  of  the  department,  and  the  record, 
including  voluminous  testimony,  has  been  referred  to  the  Court  of 
daims  for  findings  of  fact. 

FINANCE. 

The  system  of  accounting  maintained  in  the  Indian  Service  is, 
necessarily,  more  complex  and  difficult  than  that  of  any  other  branch 
of  the  Government  service,  because  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
appropriations,  as  well  as  the  large  amount  of  tribal  and  individual 
Indian  money  handled.  Appreciating  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
personal  instruction  of  the  field  force  in  accounting  methods  as  well 
as  the  necessity  for  more  frequent  and  systematic  investigation  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  disbursing  officers,  special  agents,  qualified  as 
expert  accountants  for  that  particular  work,  have  been  employed. 

INDIVIDXTAI4  INDIAN  MONEYS. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  individual  Indian  moneys  are 
derived  are:  (1)  Sale  of  allotted  and  inherited  lands;  (2)  lease 
accruals;  (3)  sale  of  timber;  (4)  oil  and  gas  royalties;  (5)  earnings  of 
outing  pupils. 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  of  moneys  of  this  class  in  depositaries 
on  June  30, 1913,  was  appro^pmately  $10,500,000.  The  Federal  law, 
as  respects  individual  Indian  moneys,  is  broad  and  comprehensive 
and  permits  a  wide  discretionary  authority  ia  the  administration  of 
the  trust  moneys  belonging  to  individual  Indians.  For  administra- 
tive and  accounting  purposes,  requests  for  authority  to  approve  the 
disbursement  of  an  Indian  depositor's  funds  are  submitted  to  this 
office  by  the  local  superintendent.  The  superintendent  justifies  his 
requests  by  submitting  a  report  of  the  circumstances  in  each  par- 
ticular case. 

Indian  allottees  are  encouraged  to  use  as  much  of  their  funds  as 
necessary  in  building  modem  and  sanitary  homes  on  their  lands. 

On  the  theory  that  lease  money  represents  income  rather  than 
principal,  the  greatest  possible  liberality  has  been  exercised  toward 
the  lessor  in  the  handling  of  his  own  rentals. 

DBPOSITOBIES  FOB  INDIAN  MONEYS. 

On  March  17, 1913,  the  department  approved  a  regulation,  effective 
July  1,  1913,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  all  indi- 
vidual Indian  funds  held  to  the  official  credit  of  superintendents  at 
the  same  rate  as  that  paid  by  banks  on  open  accoimts  of  individual 
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iBdians.  At  the  same  time  a  new  system  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
holding  banks  was  installed.  This  s]^tem  requires  a  report  to  this 
office  on  a  specified  form,  by  national  banks  when  a  call  is  made  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  by  State  banks  when  a  call  is  made 
by  the  State  banking  departments. 

Deposits  of  tribal  and  individual  Indian  moneys  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1913  amounted  to  approximately  $15;000,000;  held  in  450 
depositories  under  surety  bond.  Two  failures  occurred  among  hold- 
ing banks,  but  in  each  case  the  surety  promptly  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  amoimt  of  the  deposit  with  interest  to  and  indudii^  the 
date  of  payment. 

SAUS  OF  USmiAN  IiANDS. 

The  acts  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245), 
March  I,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1015),  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444), 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855),  and  February  14, 1913  (37  Stat.  L., 
678),  provide  for  the  sale  of  allotted  and  inherited  Indian  lands. 
During  the  fiscal  year  317  sales  have  been  made,  involving  31  576.74 
acres,  consideration  $692,413.28. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  by  purchasers  of  Indian  land  on 
aocount  of  delay  in  the  approval  of  sales.  The  chief  cause  of  delay 
is  the  complications  which  arise  over  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  allottee. 
In  many  cases  the  determination  of  the  heirs  is  a  difficult  and  com- 
plex question.  Eecently  changes  have  been  made  in  the  depart- 
mental practice  in  sales  oases,  which  will  permit  of  sales  being  ap- 
proved more  expeditiously  than  formerly.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  prices  and  to  popularize  sides  of 
Indian  lands. 

MINING  ON  INBIAN  IiANDS. 

Oil  and  gas  mining  operations  on  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  have 
been  increasingly  active  during  the  year.  A  productive  oil  pool 
discovered  near  Gushing,  Okla.,  stimulated  leasing  in  the  Five  CSvil- 
ized  Tribes  to  approximately  50  per  cent  over  last  year.  Many 
leases  of  allotted  lands  imder  the  Sac  and  Fox^  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and 
Kiowa  Agencies  have  been  taken,  and  some  development  work  has 
been  done.  The  price  of  crude  oil  advanced  from  70  cents  per  barrel 
on  July  16,  1912,  to  a  maximum  of  88  cents  per  barrel  on  Jime  30, 

1913; 

Discovery  of  oil  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  resulted  in  the 
filing  of  many  applications  for  permission  to  negotiate  leases  of  lands 
on  the  Quinaielt  Reservation,  A  thorough  investigation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquiring  of  leases  in  this  field  was  begun,  pending  which 
the  approval  of  leases  was  suspended.  At  the  present  stage  of 
development,  prospects  for  finding  oil  in  paying  quantities  on  this 
reservation  can  only  be  conjectured. 
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Laads  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation  in  Wyoming  have  been  leased 
for  oil  and  gas  purposes  for  several  yeaxs,  and  some  wells  have  been 
brought  in.  Development  has  been  slow  and  small  returns  derived 
from  this  souroe;  owing  largely  to  the  lack  of  proper  transportation 
facilities. 

The  production  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  is  refeired  to  under  that  head. 

OIL  AND  GAS  MININa  XBASES  ON  OSAOB  RESEBVATION. 

Dmring  the  year  there  were  leased  24,661  acres  of  the  so-caUed  un- 
leased  portion  of  the  Osage  Reservation  (consisting  of  approximately 
800,000  acres)  for  oil  and  gas  mining  purposes  under  regulations 
raising  the  rate  of  royalty  for  the  Indians  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
rnxHk,  and  providing  for  competitive  bidding  for  Indian  oil  and  gas 
leases.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
539),  all  the  minerals  under  the  lands  within  the  Osage  Reservation 
were  reserved  to  Ae  tribe  for  a  period  of  25  j^ars  from  April  8, 1906. 

In 'the  early  part  of  1912  the  Osage  tribal  council  authorized  the 
principal  chief  to  execute  four  leases  of  about  200,000  acres  each, 
covering  the  entire  unleased  part  of  the  reservation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  departmental  regulations  on  the  subject,  as  re- 
qiiired  by  law,  the  four  leases  were  presented  to  the  department  in 
the  spring  of  1912  by  the  Osage  tribal  council,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  approved.  They  were  promptly  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  June  14,  1912,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  and  contained  some  provisions 
which  were  thought  to  be  illegal. 

The  department  on  July  3,  1912,  prescribed  regulations  as  required 
by  the  act  of  Jxme  28,  1906.  These  regulations  provided  for  offering 
the  lands  to  the  highest  bidder  \mder  sealed  bids.  Approximately 
107,000  acres  were  advertised  for  lease  and  the  bids  opened  on 
November  11,  1912.  The  bids  covered  42,210  acres,  the  bonus 
offered  ^gregating  $143,438.65,  an  average  of  about  $3  per  acre. 
While  the  lands  were  under  advertisement,  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Co. 
continued  its  efforts  to  have  the  lease  executed  in  its  favor  approved 
in  spite  of  the  previous  definite  disapproval  by  the  department.  The 
Osage  cotmcil  passed  a  resolution  rejecting  all  the  bids  received  by  it 
imder  the  advertisement  made  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
regulations  of  July  3,  1912,  and  refused  to  reconsider  its  action, 
despite  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  in  which 
the  council  was  asked  to  accept  the  highest  bids. 

The  actum  of  the  coimcil  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
execution  of  the  four  leases  were  such  that  the  department  ordered  a 
special  investigation  of  the  entire  matter,  and  on  receiving  the  report, 
the  department  issued  an  order  removing  the  entire  Osage  tribal 
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cotmcil.  A  suit  was  instituted  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  one  of  the  deposed  councihnen  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  questioning  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  remove 
him.  The  court  rendered  a  decision  in  which  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary was  upheld,  and  that  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  tribal  council,  a  special 
election  was  held  on  January  22,  1913,  which  resulted  in  practically 
the  imanimous  election  of  new  tribal  officials.  The  bids  rejected  by 
the  old  council  were  reconsidered  by  the  new  council,  the  highest 
accepted,  and  the  principal  chief  authorized  to  execute  leases  to  the 
successful  bidders. 

The  regulations  of  July  3,  1912,  prohibited  pipe-line  companies 
from  bidding.  Some  of  the  best  bids  received  on  November  11, 1912, 
were  made  by  the  Gypsy  Oil  Co.  On  account  of  its  close  affiliation 
with  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co.,  the  department  held  that  the  Gypsy  Oil 
Co.  was  not  eligible  and  refused  to  approve  leases  executed  in  its 
favor  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Osage  Tribe.  Eight  leases  in  favor 
of  parties  shown  conclusively  not  to  be  interested  in  pipe-line  trans- 
portation, covering  24,561  acres,  were  approved  by  the  department 
in  the  early  part  of  March,  1913. 

On  January  9,  1913,  the  regulations  were  amended  so  as  to  permit 
leases  and  assignments  to  be  approved  to  pipe-line  companies  pro- 
vided that  no  right,  claims,  or  equities  as  against  future  action  by  or 
under  authority  of  Congress  respecting  oil  or  gas  pipe  line  companies 
should  be  predicated  upon  such  approval. 

INHERITANCE  CASES. 

The  act  of  June  25, 1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  865,  856),  devolved  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of  determining  the  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians,  but  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  work. 
As  already  said,  there  are  approximately  40,000  Indian  heirship  cases 
pendiog  at  the  various  agencies,  representing  inheritedproperty,  valued 
at  more  than  $60,000,000,  which  can  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
imtil  the  heirs  are  determined.  The  adjudication  of  these  cases  is  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  confronting  the  Indian  Service.  This 
work  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  appropriation  and, 
consequently,  by  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  to  handle 
it.  The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  has  partially 
removed  this  impediment  by  an  appropriation  of  $50,000. 

There  is  a  provision  that  upon  the  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  Indian,  the  sum  of  $15 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasiuy,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  determining  the  heirs. 

During  the  year  over  10,000  cases  have  been  received  pertain- 
ing to  heirship  matters.    This  includes  not  only  cases  where  the 
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determination  of  heirs  is  the  sole  object,  but  also  includes  wills  and 
petitions  for  sales  and  all  miscellaneous  correspondence  in  connection 
therewith. 

Special  attention  was  given  the  determination  of  heirs  at  the 
Shoshone  and  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Beservations  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  water  rights  of  the  Indians.  Each  of  28  fancies  reports 
from  100  to  1,200  undertermined  inheritance  cases.  An  adequate 
appropriation  available  for  both  field  and  office  work  should  be  pro- 
vided by  Congress  so  that  the  Indian  Bureau  can  be  able  to  clear  up, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  tangled  condition  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  Indians,  in  order  that  the  lands  not  needed  by  the  Indians 
may  be  leased  or  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  improve  and  farm  the 
allotments  of  the  heirs. 

THE  FIiORIDA  SEMINOIiES. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  have  made  their 
homes  in  the  Evei^ades,  and  have  obtained  a  living  by  hunting, 
trapping,  and  fishing. 

On  account  of  the  various  drainage  projects  now  being  constructed 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  Everglades,  and  the  diminishing  swamp 
area  which  has  been  their  home  and  huntii^  ground  these  TTiHift-ng 
are  rapidly  being  deprived  of  the  game  upon  which  they  have  hereto* 
fore  subsisted.  They  are  in  no  sense  agriculturists  but  are  natural 
hunters  and  trappers,  making  fully  75  per  cent  of  their  ^cpenses  of 
living  from  alligator  skios.  In  addition  to  the  restriction  of  their 
hunting  grounds,  during  the  past  year  the  tanneries  have  discon- 
tinued the  purchase  of  alligator  skins,  the  main  source  of  their  income. 

An  appropriation  of  S10,000  for  their  relief  was  reappropriated  and 
made  available  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  year 
(37  Stat.  L.,  518),  and  on  March  1,  1913,  Mr.  Lucius  A.  Spencer,  of 
Florida,  was  commissioned  as  a  special  commissioner  to  these  Indians. 
It  was  not  deemed  advisable,  taking  into  consideration  the  traditions 
and  history  of  this  remnant  of  Osceola's  band,  to  place  a  Government 
official  in  charge  of  them  as  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  Western 
reservations,  as  they  are  extremely  suspicious  of  the  good  intentions 
of  any  representative  of  the  Government ;  but  their  condition  required 
some  action  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  inevitable  change  which 
must  in  a  few  years  come  to  them. 

There  are  about  400  of  these  Indians  who  live  in  camps  surroimded 
by  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited  swamps  and  morasses.  They  are 
splendid  types  of  the  physical  man  and  are  nearer  the  aboriginal 
Indian  in  habits  and  customs  than  almost  any  other  band. 

The  Florida  State  Legislature  in  1889  set  aside  36  townships  as  a 
Seminole  Reservation,  but  while  the  law  apparently  has  not  been 
repealed,  nearly  all  the  land  has  been  obtained  by  private  persons. 
IBWe*— HIT  lOia— VOL  2 8 
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A  bill  to  set  aside  15  townshipe  in  Monroe  County,  Fla.,  wm  intro- 
duced in  the  legialatxa*e  of  that  State  in  191 1,  but  failed  to  become  law. 

During  the  period  from  1895  to  1900,  from  funds  provided  by  Con- 
gress, 23,061.72  acres  lying  in  Ts.  47  and  48  8.,  Bs.  32, 33,  and  34  E., 
were  purchased  for  the  Seminole  Indians.  On  Nor^mber  22,  1807, 
th^e  were  withdrawn  for  them  approximately  480  acres  lying  in 
Ts.  50  and  51  S.,  Rs.  40  and  41  E. 

All  efforts  for  their  education  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Oovenmients  and  missions  have  been  unsuccessful,  because  of  the 
severe  penalty  inflicted  by  the  tribal  laws  on  any  Seminole  who 
learns  to  read  and  write. 

TRUST  PIiAN  FOR  PUEBIjOS. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  lands  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  shall  be 
deeded  by  them  to  the  Government  to  be  held  in  trust  for  their 
benefit  for  a  period  of  25  years. 

There  are  20  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  with  a  total  population  of 
about  6,000  Indians,  Laguna,  with  about  1,600,  being  the  largest. 

The  land  grants  to  these  Indians  were  in  most  cases  made  by  the 
Ejng  of  Spain  in  1691,  or  later,  and  these  titles  have  been  confirmed 
to  them  by  Congress  or  by  the  Oourt  of  Private  Land  Claims  and 
patented  since  the  Amerkan  occupation  after  the  Mexican  War. 
These  Indians  have  lost  considerable  land  throu^  their  own  improv- 
idence, the  encroachm^its  of  white  settlers,  and  the  adverse  deci- 
sions of  the  courts,  and  there  are  now  pending  before  the  oourts  Buits 
involving  the  title  to  much  of  it. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  loss  of  land,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaxs- 
ing  schools  and  otherwise  administermg  the  affaurs  of  these  Indians 
because  of  the  lack  of  jurisdiction  over  their  lands,  the  department, 
in  191 1,  recommended  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  legislation  whkdi 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  United  fitatcB, 
as  trustee,  all  such  lands  as  might  be  conveyed  by  any  of  the  com- 
inanities  of  Pueblo  Indians.  The  bills  m airing  this  provision  wsrae 
intnxiuced  in  the  Sixtynaecond  Congrass  as  H.  E.  22528  and  S.  6085. 

Representatives  of  11  of  the  Pueblos  made  a  trip  to  Washingtem 
last  February,  accompanied  by  their  special  attorney,  to  urge  upon 
ihft  department  the  acceptance  of  trust  deeds  and  to  petition  CongresB 
to  enact  legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acoept 
the  trust.  These  Indians  appeared  before  the  S^iate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  connection  with  the  hearing  on  Senate  bill  6085, 
VFhme  they  argued  that  if  their  property  is  to  be  conserved  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  neoct  25 
ftrmore  yean,  and  nntil  the  coming  generation  may  have  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to  become  educated. 
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Although  by  the  TerritoriAl  law  the  Pueblo  lands  were  exempted 
from  taxation^  and  this  same  exemption  is  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  Mexico,  the  decision  of  Judge  Pope  on  July  22, 1912  (198 
Fed.  Kep.,  539),  holds  that  the  separate  provisions  of  the  State  con- 
stitution which  contain  the  compact  with  the  United  States  that 
the  Pueblo  lands  are  Indian  country  is  unconstitutional,  and  t|;iere- 
fore  the  lands  are  subject  to  taxation  and  to  sale  for  nonpayment  ci 
taxes,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  law. 

opposmoN  or  pxteblos  to  SBxrcATioir. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  appropriations  from  time  to 
time  to  maintain  schools  among  the  Pueblo  Indians ;  neverthelesa,  the 
Indians  have  refused  to  lease  buildings  for  school  purposes  in  their 
villages,  in  some  instances  making  it  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  institute  condemnation  proceedings  to  procure  land  on  which  to 
erect  permanent  day-school  plants.  Out  of  18  pueblos  under  Albu- 
querque and  Santa  Fe  schools,  13  sites  have  been  procured  in  this 
manner. 

There  was  also  opposition  to  the  erecting  of  school  buildings  among 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  At  San  Domingo  the  Indians  at  one  time  showed 
some  actual  resistance  to  employees  undertaldng  to  build  a  school- 
house.  This  resistance,  however,  was  insignificant  and  the  construc- 
tion work  has  proceeded  without  any  interruption,  although  the  In- 
dians showed  considerable  resentment.  If  handled  discreetly  and 
tactfully,  it  is  believed  the  opposition  will  soon  disappear  and  the 
advantages  of  having  in  their  midst  a  trained  teacher  and  a  well- 
equipped  day-school  plant  will  be  recognized  by  the  Indians. 

The  threatened  taxation  of  their  lands  and  their  utter  inability  to 
meet  such  payments  have  awakened  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  the  need 
of  an  adjustment  to  the  conditions  which  surround  them,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  willing  and  anxious  to  receive  the  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  their  children  may  have  opportunity  to  adopt  the 
customs  of  white  communities  which  they  have  refused  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Indians  are  generally  favorable  to  education  and  anxious  to 
enroll  their  children  in  school.  Some  of  the  Hopis,  however,  refused 
to  enroll  their  children.  They  were  put  into  school,  against  the  wish 
of  the  parents^  and  the  superintendent  was  authorized  to  retain 
them  in  his  boarding  school  during  the  simmier  vacation  unless  the 
parents  would  agree  to  return  them  to  school  at  the  opening  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913. 
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RELEASE  OF  APACHE  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

The  survivors  of  Geronimo's  band  of  Apaches  and  their  descend- 
ants, who  for  many  years  have  been  living  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  have  been  released,  some  going  to  the  Mescalero 
Apache  Reservation  in  New  Mexico,  and  others  remaining  in  Okla- 
homa. On  April  2,  1913,  183  of  these  Indians  in  charge  of  Maj. 
Geo.  W.  Goode,  United  States  Army,  went  to  Mescalero,  where  they 
are  now  living  with  this  branch  of  their  kindred,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation.  The 
transfer  of  these  Indians  was  made  with  their  consent  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  at  the  last  session  making  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  purpose.  There  were  78  of  the 
band  who  elected  to  remain  in  Oklahoma,  where  they  will  be  per- 
manently located  on  allotments  provided  for  them. 

FIVE  CITIUCZED  TRIBES. 

The  tribal  work  pertaining  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  per- 
formed under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Coromissioner  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  actiQg  under  iastructions  from  the  depart- 
ment, through  this  office.  The  details  of  the  work  performed  by 
lum  during  the  past  year  are  set  forth  in  his  annual  report  to.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  affairs  of  individual  Indians  after  allotments  are  made,  espe- 
cially of  the  restricted  class  remaining  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department,  are  handled  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Union  Agency  under  direction  of  this  office. 

There  are  101,216  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Five  Tribes, 
of  which  number  32,939  are  what  is  known  as  "restricted"  Indians, 
which  means  that  they  are  still  wholly  or  partially  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Government.  The  citizenship  rolls  were  closed  by  opera- 
tion of  law  on  March  4,  1907.  There  were  1,238  applications  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  made  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913, 
making  a  total  to  that  date  of  9,594. 

The  work  of  allotment  is  practically  completed,  although  there 
remains  considerable  work  in  connection  with  the  closing  of  final 
records  and  other  details  and  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  tribal 
property. 

TTie  work  at  the  Union  Agency,  in  connection  with  the  Indians 
after  allotment,  includes  the  making  of  oil  and  gas  and  other  leases 
by  Indians  under  supervision  of  the  department,  the  collection, 
supervision,  and  disbursement  of  royalties,  removal  of  restrictions, 
leasing  of  land,  and  the  handling  of  money  derived  from  sales  of  land, 
all  of  which  required  the  handling  of  $8,216,989.71  by  the  agency 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913.  During  that  time  there  were 
filed  at  the  Union  Agency  28,526  leases  of  which  26,846  were  for  oil  and 
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gas;  3,522  oil  and  gas  leases  were  approved;  49^176,000  barrels  of 
oil  were  sold.  There  were  collected  during  the  year  for  individual 
Indians  from  oil  and  gas  leases  SI, 301,326.99,  and  for  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  tribes  as  royalty  from  coal  and  asphalt  leases  S217,- 
226.61.  The  proceeds  of  lands  sold  for  Indians  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  agency  aggregated  $502,406.36. 

Under  existing  law  the  probate  courts  of  the  State  have  jxirisdic- 
tion  in  probate  matters  affecting  minor  Indians,  and  during  the  year 
reports  have  demonstrated  that  such  matters  are  not  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  principally  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  business  handled 
by  such  courts  and  the  inadequate  statutes  affecting  probate  pro- 
cedure. A  bill  seeking  to  remedy  existing  evils  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  although  its 
passage  was  urged  by  the  Government  and  the  entire  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation in  Congress  it  failed  of  enactment. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  wa0  not 
approved  until  August  24,  1912.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for 
the  appropriation  act  of  the  previous  year  to  be  extended,  which  was 
done  by  joint  resolutions  of  July  1  and  August  1,  1912. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  Indian  appropriation  act  carried  about . 
$11,800,000.  The  act  for  1911  carried  about  $9,200,000,  for  1912 
$8,800,000,  and  for  1913  $8,900,000.  The  estimates  for  the  Indian 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  amounted  to  $11,303,316.63.  The 
Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  which  failed  of 
passage  at  the  regular  session  of  the  last  Congress,  but  was  enacted  at 
the  special  session  of  the  present  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President  Jime  30,  1913,  after  very  extensive  hearings  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $9,461,819.67. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  items  and  appropriations,  the  act  of  June 
30, 1913,  carries  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  heirs  of  deceased  Indian  allottees,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855) ;  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  (reim- 
bursable) for  the  purpose  of  encom-aging  industry  among  the  Indians 
and  to  aid  them  in  the  culture  of  crops;  and  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  a  joint  commission  of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and 
diree  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  Bm-eau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  This  act  for  1914  also  ratified  an  agreement  dated 
May  10, 1911,  with  the  Wiminuche  Band  of  Southern  Ute  Indians, 
which  agreement  relates  to  the  exchange  of  certain  lands;  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  was  made  to  provide  school  facilities  for  the 
duldren  of   the   Navajo   Indians;  and  provision  was  also   made 
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for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  consisting  of  two  persons  to 
make  a  roll  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  allotted  within  the  "White  Earth 
Beservation  in  the  State  of  Mizmesota. 

This  act  also  provides  for  a  commission  consisting  of  two  members 
of  the  Senate  and  two  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing, equipping,  and  maintaining  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  New 
Mexico  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  Indians;  also  to  investigate 
the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  procuring  impounded  waters  for  the 
Yakima  Beservation,  or  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  system  upon 
said  reservation,  to  impound  the  waters  of  the  Yakima  Biver  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  lands  within  the  reservation. 

There  was  also  appropriated  S150,000  for  the  purchase  of  allot- 
ments for  the  individual  members  of  that  portion  of  the  Wisconsin 
band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  now  residing  in  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan. 

Section  26  of  the  act  provides  for  the  installation  of  a  system  of 
bookkeeping  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  afFairs  which  will  afford  a  ready 
analysis  of  expenditures  by  appropriations  and  allotments  and  by 
units  of  the  service,  showing  for  each  class  of  work  or  activity  carried 
on,  the  expenditures  for  the  operation  of  the  service,  for  purchase  and 
construction  of  additional  property,  for  repair  and  preservation  of 
property,  salaries  and  wages  of  employees,  and  for  other  expenditures 
and  purposes;  but  it  carries  no  appropriation  to  make  the  provision 
effective. 

The  most  important  general  legislation  passed  during  the  fiscal 
year,  other  than  that  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  is  as 
follows: 

Py  the  act  of  July  I,  1912,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized, when  the  amount  of  tribal  funds  due  the  Winnebagoes  in  Wis- 
consin shall  have  been  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  enrollment 
as  provided  by  law,  to  expend  the  funds  for  their  benefit  in  such 
manner,  including  the  purchase  of  lands  for  said  Indians,  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  or,  in  his  discretion,  to  distribute  the  funds,  or  any  part 
thereof,  per  capita  among  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 

The  act  of  July  19,  1912,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  discretion,  to  approve  maps  showing  right  of  way  and  definite 
location  of  proposed  drainage  districts  and  assessments,  made  imder 
the  laws  of  Oklahoma,  upon  the  allotments  of  certain  Absentee 
Shawnee  and  Citizen  Potawatomi  allottees  in  the  little  Biver 
drainage  district  in  Pottawatomie  County,  Okla.,  and  upon  the  allot- 
ments of  certain  Sao  and  Fox  allottees  in  Deep  Fork  drainage  district 
in  Lincoln  County,  Okla. 

By  the  act  of  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  1007),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  request  of  the  prm&nt 
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daunflnt  under  any  railroad  land  grant  a  relinquishment  or  recon« 
yeyance  of  any  lands  situated  ^within  the  States  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  or  CaUfomia,  passing  under  the  grant,  which  are  shown  to 
have  been  occupied  for  five  years  or  more  by  an  Indian  entitled  to 
receive  the  tract  in  allotment  under  existing  law,  but  for  the  grant 
to  the  railroad;  and,  upon  the  execution  and  filing  of  such  reUnqui^- 
mant  or  reconveyance,  the  land  shall  thereupon  become  avdlable 
for  allotment  and  the  company  relinquishing  or  reconveying  shall 
be  entitled  to  select,  within  the  period  of  three  years  after  the  approval 
of  the  act,  and  have  patented  to  it,  other  vacant,  nonmineral,  non- 
timbered  surveyed  public  lands  of  equal  area  and  value,  situatod  in 
the  same  ^ate,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Setcretary  of  the 
Interior  under  the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  4, 
1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  1007),  imder  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  him,  to  grant  to  the  operator  of  any  coal  mine  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  the  right  to  lease  additional  acreage  from  the  unleased 
s^regated  coal  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in 
Oklahoma,  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  640  acres  of  land,  under  certain 
conditions  named  in  the  act. 

The  act  of  February  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  678),  very  materially 
broadens  the  scope  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  StAfc* 
Ll,  855),  relating  to  the  disposition  of  trust  property  of  Indiana  by 
will.  Under  the  oiigjinal  law  only  allotments  held  in  trust  could  be 
disposed  of  by  wiU  by  the  allottee  with  tha  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  act  of  February  14,  1913,  authorizes  any 
Indian  21  years  of  age  to  disposeof  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  any 
allotment  held  xmder  trust  or  other  patent  containing  restrictions  on 
alienation,  or  individual  Indian  moneys  or  other  property  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

The  act  of  February  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  675),  authorizes  the 

sale  and  disposition  of  the  surplus  unallotted  lands  in  the  Standing 

Bock  Indian  Reservation  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and  South 

Dakota. 

TRADERS'  CLAIMS  AGAINST  INDIANS. 

Superintendents  were  directed  on  December  28,  1910,  to  forward 
to  the  Indian  Office  all  claims  for  goods  furnished  and  services 
rendered  to  individual  Indians  prior  to  December  17,  1909.  Qaims 
amountuig  to  $1,706,196.82  were  submitted.  The  greater  part  of 
these  claims  were  against  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska.  After  compiling  records  in 
this  office  of  the  claims  submitted,  they  were  returned  to  the  superin- 
tendents with  a  circular  letter  under  date  of  October  12,  1912,  in- 
structing them  to  audit  each  claim  with  the  view  to  determining  the 
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reasonableness  of  the  charges,  and  then  to  call  in  the  debtors  and 
creditors  and  endeavor  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  in  so  far  as 
the  funds  of  the  Indian  debtor  might  permit  mthout  depriving  the 
Indians  and  their  families  of  a  means  of  support*  Sixty-two  reserva- 
tions and  about  2;500  traders  are  involved  in  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness. 

During  the  year  authorities  for  the  settlement  of  206  claims  were 
granted,  and  the  Indian  traders  themselves  adjusted  57  of  their 

accounts. 

INDIAN  ART. 

The  blanket  industry  among  the  Navajo  Indians  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  the  native  industries. 
The  actual  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  industry  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  between  $600,000  and  $700,000  worth  of 
blankets  were  produced  during  the  year.  The  women  usually  do 
the  weaving.  Plans  have  been  formulated  to  award  prizes  ranging 
from  $50  to  $100  at  Indian  fairs  and  exhibitions  this  coming  fall, 
for  the  best  blankets  made  in  sizes  of  not  less  than  4^  by  6}  feet  from 
wool  clipped  from  native  sheep.  The  whole  pmpose  of  these  plana 
is  to  discourage  inferior  work  and  the  making  of  the  smaller  sizes. 

Many  of  the  tribes  are  still  more  or  less  extensively  engaged  in  the 
making  of  baskets,  beadwork,  and  pottery.  At  Pima  about  1,200 
Indians  made  baskets  during  the  year.  About  9,000  baskets  were 
made,  valued  at  $14,600.  The  Indians  at  this  reservation  also  made 
about  16,500  pieces  of  pottery,  valued  at  $4,300.  At  Moqui  about 
100  baskets,  valued  at  $1,000,  and  100  pieces  of  pottery  at  approx- 
imately the  same  value  were  made.  At  Camp  Verde  the  Indian 
women  wove  some  excellent  willow  baskets  ranging  in  value  from 
$1  to  $30  apiece. 

At  Red  Moon,  Okla.,  about  $220  worth  of  bead  work  was  done  for 
the  Mohonk  Lodge,  and  about  $200  worth  was  sold  to  the  Indian 
traders. 

At  La  JoUa,  Cal.,  the  Sybil  Carter  Lace  Association  has  a  lace 
teacher  who  brings  supplies  to  the  Indian  women  and  buys  from 
them  the  lace  manufactured.  At  Rincon,  Cal.,  11  Indian  women  are 
receiving  instructions  in  lace  making  from  a  teacher  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Bedlands  Indian  Association. 

INCREASE  IN  OFFICE  WORK. 

The  policy  of  individualization  in  Indian  affairs  and  of  individual 
allotment  of  reservation  lands  has  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the 
bureau  during  the  last  few  years,  and  will  continue  to  increase  it 
for  several  years  to  come. 
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Each  allotment  made  may  ako  involve  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing questions:  The  sale  of  timber,  a  patent  in  fee,  a  hearing  to  de- 
tennine  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  allottee,  the  opening  of  a  bank 
account  for  the  handling  of  the  segregated  trust  funds,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  improvements  upon  the  restricted  land. 

As  already  said,  the  single  item  of  the  determination  of  heirs  of 
deceased  allottees  has  very  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  office 
siace  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  25, 1910,  and  the  need  of  increased 
office  help  for  this  class  of  work  is  pressing.  The  increased  effort  put 
forth  to  get  each  able-bodied  Indian  settled  upon  and  started  in 
fanning  his  own  allotment,  or  equipped  for  some  other  occupation  in 
which  he  may  become  self-supporting,  has  largely  increased  the  labor 
of  handling  individual  Indian  money,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
iQ  the  niunber  of  requests  for  authority  to  approve  checks  against 
Indian  bank  accounts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1912  a  total  of  222,187  communications  was 
received  in  this  office;  in  the  year  1913,  as  before  noted,  the  number 
was  275,452 — an  increase  of  23.9  per  cent.  In  the  fiscal  year  1912, 
the  total  number  of  letters  written  and  transmitted  was  201,271,  and 
in  1913  was  255,261 — an  increase  of  26.4  per  cent. 

COOPERATION  WITH  BUREAU  OP  MINES. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  department  placed  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  physical  operations  under  leases 
for  mining  purposes  which  covered  Indian  lands.  Prior  to  that  time 
complaints  had  been  filed  to  the  effect  that  much  gas  and  oil  was 
being  wasted,  particularly  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  scientific  methods  in  drilUng.  Representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  were  detailed  to  Oklahoma  and  their  efforts  to  instruct 
operators  and  drillers  as  to  the  proper  manner  in  which  to  drill  so  as 
to  conserve  the  oil  and  gas  during  the  drilling  operations  have  met 
with  gratifying  success,  have  been  appreciated  by  the  operators, 
and  have  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  gas  heretofore  wasted.  Ihe  enormity  of  the  waste  which  has 
been  going  on  year  after  year  can  best  be  understood  from  a  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  which  indicates  that  there  was  a  daily  waste 
in  a  single  oil  field  of  about  300,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  about 
$75,000  a  day. 

RIGHTS  OP  WAT. 

Railway  e<matriiction. — ^Railway  construction  on  Indian  lands  during 
the  past  year  has  not  been  as  active  as  it  has  in  former  years.  The 
Minneapohs,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co.  have  been  authorized  to  construct  lines  across 
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the  Fort  Bertbold  Reaeryation.  These  new  lines  will  mateiially 
enhance  the  value  of  the  lands  in  that  vicinity,  and  give  new  incentive 
to  industry  on  the  part  of  these  Indians,  who,  heretofore,  because  of 
the  lack  of  railway  f acihties,  have  been  out  of  reach  of  a  market  for 
their  farm  products. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  has  agreed  to  complete  and  put 
into  operation  by  December  31,  1913,  its  entire  line  from  Wenatohee 
to  Oroville,  along  the  Okanogan  and  Columbia  Rivers,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  for  which  right  of  way  was  acquired  afanost  three 
years  ago.  This  line  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  the  development  of 
lands  under  the  Okanogan  reclamation  project,  heretofore  without 
convenient  transportation  facilities. 

-  Pipe  lines. — To  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  great  production  of  oil 
from  the  new  Cushing  field,  located  within  the  Creek  Reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  about  8  or  9  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Cushing,  the  follow- 
ing companies  have  been  granted  pipe-line  rights  of  way  across  Sac 
and  Fox  and  Creek  lands:  Creek  County  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Jane  Oil  &  Gas 
Co.,  Chanute  Refining  Co.,  Charles  B.  Shaffer,  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co.,  the 
Texas  Co.,  and  the  Ptairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 

PATENTS  IN  FEB. 

The  act  of  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  patents  in  fee  to  Indian  allottees  who  are  shown  to  be  competent. 

In  1907  and  1908,  when  the  issuance  of  fee  patents  under  this  act 
was  in  the  experimental  stage,  a  very  large  percentage  of  Indians  who 
received  patents  in  fee  sold  their  lands  and  now  have  nothing  to  show 
for  the  proceeds  of  sale. 

The  Indians  receiving  patents  in  fee  during  the  later  years  have 
been  more  successful  in  the  care  of  their  property,  the  superintend- 
ents in  the  field  having  learned,  through  experience,  how  to  judge 
more  accurately  the  competency  of  the  Indian  applicant. 

During  the  past  year  90  per  cent  of  the  fee  patents  which  have 
issued  cover  land  allotted  to  Indians  of  one-half  blood  and  less. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  fact  of  being  a  mixed  blood  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  or  prove  competency,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  mixed  blood,  both  by  reason  of  his  inherited  capacities, 
and  because  of  his  somewhat  more  advanced  home  environment,  is, 
as  a  rule,  better  able  to  care  for  his  property  without  supervision 
than  is  the  full  blood. 

During  the  fiscal  year  779  applications  for  fee  patents  were  received, 
259  of  which  were  denied,  and  520  approved.  The  area  patented 
embraced  67,477.49  acres. 
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AIiIiOTMiarTS. 

Dozing  the  year  aUoiments  to  4,262  Indians,  covering  1,159,585 
acres,  were  approTed,  and  within  the  same  period  5,141  allotments 
were  made  in  the  field  but  not  approved,  embracing  an  aggregate 
area  of  591,772  acres.  These  allotments  were  made  on  the  various 
reservations,  as  follows: 

Colorado  River,  Ariz. — ^Allotments  of  10  acres  each  of  irrigable 
land  to  510  Indians,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1911. 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  surplus  lands 
within  this  leservation,  but  bills  have  been  pending  imder  which 
the  surplus  irrigable  land  there,  approximately  100,000  acres,  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  for  disposal  under  the  Carey  acts. 

CobnUe,  WatSi. — ^Approximately  79,018  acres  were  allotted  to 
601  Indians.  This  work,  it  is  expected,  wiQ  be  completed  in  the 
near  future  and  the  surplus  lands  classified  and  appraised  prior  to 
disposal  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  22, 
1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  80). 

Fori'Berihold,  N.  Dak. — The  allotment  work  on  this  reservation, 
under  the  act  of  June  1,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  455),  is  being  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  superintendent  in  charge.  During  the  fiscal  year 
juflfc  ended  there  were  allotted  17,280  acres  to  61  Indians.  The 
surplus  lands,  other  than  those  classified  as  coal,  lying  north  and 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  have  heretofore  been  opened  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  mentioned. 

Fbrt  HaU,  Idaho. — During  the  year  some  76,760  acres  were  allotted 
to  441  Indians.  Of  this,  72,160  acres  were  grazing  lands  and  4,600 
acres  irrigable  lands.  Tliis  completes  the  work  on  this  reservation, 
1,859  Indians  having  been  allotted  39,280  acres  of  irrigable  and 
305,040  acres  of  grazing  land.  There  is  no  authority  under  existing 
law  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  lands — some  100,000  acres,  mostly 
mountainous  or  arid. 

Lummi,  W(uh. — ^Allotments  to  28  Indians,  under  the  treaty  of 
January  22,  1855  (12  Stat.  L.,  927),  covering  974  acres,  were  made 
during  the  year,  which  exhausts  the  available  land  within  this 
reservation. 

Fine  Ridge,  8.  ZJol.— Under  the  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  StatL., 
888),  andsupplemental  acts,  152,341  acres  were  allotted  to  640  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  Indians  within  this  reservation,  at  least 
12  months  longer  will  be  required  within  which  to  complete  the 
allotment  work.  A  part  of  this  reservation  was  opened  by  the  act 
of  May  27,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  440),  but  there  is  no  authoiity  for  the 
diapoaal  ol  the  remainder  other  than  by  allotment. 

Tr%cke&-OaT$(mf  Nev. — ^Allotments  of  10  acres  each  were  made  to 
four  Indians  within  the  seven  and  one-quarter  sections  heretofore 
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withdrawn  for  allotment  purposes  under  the  Truckee-Carson  irriga- 
tion project,  making  a  total  of  3,640  acres  allotted  to  360  Indians. 

QuinaieU,  Wash, — ^Approjdmately  14,400  acres  of  agricultural  and 
grazing  land  within  this  reservation  were  allotted  during  the  year  to 
180  Indians.  A  large  part  of  this  reservation  is  heavily  timbered  and 
should  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  at  large.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  lands  within  this  reser- 
vation except  by  allotment.  Every  available  acre  will  probably  be 
required  for  allotnlent  purposes. 

Standing  Rock,  N.  and  8.  DaJc. — ^During  the.  year  193  Indians  were 
allotted  65,401.89  acres.  The  act  of  February  14,  1913  (Public,  380), 
provides  for  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  lands  within  this  reservation. 

White  Earth,  Minn. — ^Allotments  on  this  reservation  are  being 
made  by  the  superintendent  in  charge  and  8,326  acres  were  allotted 
to  112  Indians  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  Desirable  lands 
for  allotment  purposes  within  this,  reservation  are  becoming  very 
scarce  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  sufficient  land  will  be  found  to 
provide  for  all  Indians  entitled. 

Wind  River,  Wyo. — A  number  of  the  Indians  within  this  reserva- 
tion were  allotted  during  1905-6.  In  the  early  spring  of  1913  a 
special  allotting  agent  was  directed  to  continue  the  work  there. 
Prior  to  June  30,  he  made  allotments  in  the  field  covering  12,650 
acres  to  148  Indians.  Ot^ing  to  the  quantity  of  work  on  hand,  at 
least  12  months  will  be  required  to  finish  it. 

Yakima,  Wash, — On  June  30,  1913,  allotments  in  the  field  to  241 
Indians,  embracing  37,240  acres,  had  been  made.  This  work  will 
be  completed  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  possibly  the  surplus 
lands  placed  on  the  market  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  December  21, 
1904.     (33  Stat.  L.,  595.) 

On  the  public  domain  32  allotments  were  approved  during  the 
year,  covering  4,709.41  acres,  and  982  applications,  covering  122,240 
"acres,  were  filed  at  various  local  land  offices  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Washington,  and  California. 
The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  30  prohibits  the  use  in  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico  of  any  part  of  the  simi  available  for  survey  and  allot- 
ment work.  This  necessitated  the  practical  suspension  of  field 
operations  in  these  States  and  will  prevent  any  further  active  field 
work  there  with  a  view  to  aiding  Indians  to  obtain  allotments  on  the 
public  domain  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

CONCIiUSION, 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  emphasizing  in  every  possible 
way  the  industrial  education  of  Indian  pupils  and  the  industrial 
development  of  the  Indian  population  generally,  and  every  effort 
IB  being  made  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  of  the 
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Indian  Service  in  order  to  accomplish  more  successfully  the  work  along 
these  lines. 

I  am  also  emphasizing  the  need  of  and  doing  everything  possible  to 
obtain  for  the  Indians  more  sanitary  homes,  more  adequate  school 
facilities  for  Indian  children,  supplying  sick  Indians  with  medical 
attention  and  taking  precautionary  methods  to  prevent  disease, 
adjusting  more  equitably  the  cost  of  irrigation  projects  constructed 
out  of  reimbursable  funds,  making  larger  use  of  the  timber  resources 
of  the  Indians  for  their  industrial  and  social  advancement,  taking 
advantage  of  the  valuable  grazing  lands  of  the  Indians  to  build  up 
tribal  herds  as  well  as  promoting  among  individual  Indians  a  larger 
and  more  profitable  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  industry,  and  utilizing 
in  every  practicable  way  the  resoinrces  of  the  Indians,  hoih.  tribal 
and  individual,  in  promoting  their  more  complete  civilization  and 
economic  independence. 

It  is  my  fixed  purpose  to  bring  about  the  speedy  individualizing 
of  the  Indians,  and  to  this  end  I  shall  continue  to  devote  my  best 
efforts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cato  Sblls, 
Commissioner. 

The  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebior. 
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STATISTICAI.  TABLES. 

Table  1. — Comparative  statement  of  work  and  force  in  Offioe  of  Indian  Affairs  since  1S99. 


Year. 


Work. 


Oomxnii- 
nloattons 
reoeived. 


overpro- 
oeduig 
year. 


Employe! 


Total 
number 

em- 
ployed in 
Indian 
Office. 


(+)or 
deeraaae 
(-)over 

pnoMh 
ingyear. 


1800. 
1000. 
1001. 
1002. 
1008. 
1004. 
1006. 
1006. 
1007.. 
1006. 
1000. 
1910. 
1011. 
1912.. 
1018. 


60,707 
62,601 
67,376 
79,287 
70,415 
86,588 
08,322 
106,533 
117,556 
152,005 
176,765 
104,241 
107,637 
222,187 
275,452 


Pereent, 


4.84 
7.62 
17.60 
.22 
0.08 
13.55 
8.85 
10.34 
80.14 
15.53 
0.88 
1.74 
12.87 
23.07 


101 
115 
UO 
182 
131 
142 
140 
145 
160 
170 
180 
203 
227 
224 
237 


PereenL 


+18.86 
+  8.48 
+10.09 

-  .75 
+  8.80 
+  4.08 
-2.68 
+ia84 
+1L87 
+  5.58 
+  7.40 
+11.82 

-  1.82 
+  5.80 


Percent. 

Increase  in  wtwk,  1013  over  1800 361.84 

Increase  in  force,  1013  over  1800 134.66 

Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States  from  1759^  to  191S, 


Year. 

Authority. 

Number. 

Year. 

Authority. 

Number. 

1750 
1764 

Estimate  of  Oeoree  Crogan 

Estimate  of  Col.  Bouquet 

Estimateof  Gapt.  Hutdiins.. . . 

Estimate  of  John  Dodge 

Estimate  of  the  Secretary  of 
War 

19,500 
54,960 
85,830 
11,060 

76,000 
60,000 

471,080 
129,860 
812,980 
203,088 
812,610 

258,464 
802,498 
888,220 

64 
22 
64 
00 
74 
12 
71 
68 
82 
40 
05 
28 
34 
27 
68 

1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 

^ovt 

1011 
1012 
1018 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

826,080 
881,973 

1768 
1770 

do 

do 

830,776 
844,064 

1780 

do 

834  736 

do 

243,200 

1700 

Estimate  of  Gilbert  Inbay 

Report  of  Morse  on  Indian  Af- 
f£irii --. 

do 

246,036 

1820 

do 

Rei)ort  of  United  States  Census. 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

^itS 

1826 
1829 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War 

.....do 

?s^sr 

1832 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War.. . . . 
R^rt  of  Superintendent  of 

do 

249,860 

1884 

do 

251,907 

1886 

do 

248,840 

do  ; 

248,864 

1887 

'Report^rnrR.'SciicwlmiHIIi; 
ROTort  of  United  States  Census, 

:::::do:::::::::;:::;:::::;::;:: 

248,818 

1850 
1858 

do 

do 

282,966 
267,906 

do 

270,644 

1S5A 

R^rt  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft ... . 

R^rt  of  Indian  Office 

.....do. 

ido:!;;;::::::::;:;::::::::: 

270,288 
263,238 

1867 
1860 

do 

..do 

1866 

do 

2741206 

1870 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

.do 

284,079 

1870 

do 

201,581 

1875 

do 

208.473 

1876 

::^::do::;;:::::::;::;;::::::::: 

do 

800,413 

1877 

do 

do 

800,646 

1878 

.    .  do 

do 

804,060 

1879 

do 

do 

822,715 

1880 

Report  of  United  States  Census 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

do 

do 

837,425 

1880 

do 

380,688 

1881 

1  Figures  from  1750  to  1000  as  given  in  report  of  Indian  Office  for  1000. 
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Table  3. — In^^an  poptiUaion  of  the  United  Statet,  exdurive  of  Alaska,  June  SO,  191S, 

fngares  MmpUed  fmn  imports  of  Indiao  Sohool  sapeiinteDcleDts,  sappfemented  hj  iaformfttion  from  1910 
oensiis  tor  loouttiM  in  whioh  no  Indian  0£Qoe  roproeontaflvo  is  looated.jj 

Grand  total 330,639 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  including  freedmen  and  intennairied  whites 101, 216 

By  blood 75,253 

By  intermarriage 2, 562 

Freedmen 28,381 

Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes 229,423 


INDIAN  POPULATION  BY  BTATB8  AND  TEBBITOBIE8. 


Alabama 909 

Ariaona 41,605 

Arkansas 460 

CalifamSa 16,613 


Colorado. 

Comiecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colilmbia 

Florida 

Georgia. 


870 

152 

5 

68 

600 

95 

Idaho 4,089 

niinoia : 188 

Indiana 279 

Iowa 365 

Kansas 1,345 

Kentucky 234 

Louisiaiia 780 

Maine 892 

Maryland 55 

Massachusetts 688 

Michigan 7,512 

Minnesota 11, 338 

MisBiBBippi 1,253 

Miflsouri. 313 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma * 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vi 

Wi 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconain 

Wyoming. 


11,331 

3,890 

7,756 

84 

168 

21,725 

6,029 

7,945 

8,538 

127 

117,274 

6,414 

284 

331 

20,555 

216 

702 

3,231 

26 

539 

11,335 

36 

9,930 

1,716 


t  Indludes  23,381  freedmfln  and  2,582  intennarried  wbttee. 
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Table  4. — Indians  under  Federal  aupervmon — UnaUoUed  and  holding  tnut  and  ftt 

patents,  June  SO,  191S, 


Unallotted. 

AUotted. 

8tat«8  and  siiperiiitflDdttioies. 

Holding 

Holding  fee  patents 

Total 
allotted. 

Total 
IndlBOs 

Federal 

trust 
patents. 

Part  of 
their  al- 

Entire 
aUot- 
ment. 

super- 

Arisona: 

Camp  Verde. . . .  r  x  r -  - -  - 

419 

' 

419 

Coloft>do  Rivor 

486 

486 

486 

Fort  Apache 

2,307 

820 

FortMbjave  

820 

820 

Havasupai 

171 
93 
1,400 
4,106 
10,000 
6,096 

606 
2,362 
2,065 

482 
6,560 

171 

Kan>ab 

93 

1,400 

lolooo 

6,096 

\^ 

Moqui 

Navafo 

Pima 

Salt  River 

706 

706 

San  Carlos . 

SanXavier 

2,822 

2,822 

Tnixton  OaDYon ..  .x  .x ,,.,.-  - 

6,660 

Total 

86,671 

4,834 

4,834 

41,606 

CaUfomla: 

1,180 
217 

45 
443 

20 
850 
666 
613 
401 
162 
968 
412 

693 

173 

2 

175 

1,366 
217 

Campo ,,...,._._.,-, 

Digger 

45 

FortBldwell 

206 
774 
150 
584 

206 
774 
150 
595 

661 

Fort  Yniua. ,.....-. 

794 

OreenviUe 

1,000 
618 

11 

SflSS     ^ : 

Palft 

239 
51 
566 

239 
51 
560 

640 

318 

Round  Valiey 

2 

1,528 
412 

Soboba 

TuleRlTtf 

3,051 
608 

Voloan 

Total 

8,711 

2,737 

2 

18 

2,752 

11,468 

Colorado: 

Navijo  Springs 

510 
150 

510 

^VmthemTTtA 

210 

210 

860 

Total 

660 
600 

210 

210 

870 

Florida:  Seminole, 

600 



Idaho: 

Cofflird'Alene 

259 

11 

466 

570 

1,806 

868 

28 

696 

1,808 

947 

867 

T?nrt  Tffrll 

l:S 

Fort  Lap'wal 

12 

67 

Total 

736 
365 

275 
244 

8,246 

12 

95 

8,868 

*'SS 

Iowa:  Sao  and  Fox 

Kansas: 

Kiokapoo... 

270 
466 

8 
4 

87 
42 

315 
511 

510 

Potawatoml 

766 

Total 

519 

735 

12 

79 

826 

1,846 

Mtdilffan: 

^R^YMni" 

248 
67 

248 
73 

248 

1,024 

6 

1,007 

Total 

1,024 

815 

6 

321 

1,846 



Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

693 
122 
666 
362 
1,456 
2,362 
211 

270 

183 

1,065 

320 

15 

4 
14 
8 

285 

187 

1,079 

828 

978 

Grand  Portage x . 

809 

Leech  LakeT; 

676 

NettLake 

RedLake 

1,456 

White  Earth 

8,523 

8,628 
89 

Birch  Cooley ....... 

89 

Total 

5,852 

1,927 

8,560 

5,486 

U,»8 
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Tablb  A.—JfuHoTis  under  Federal  mperviaion — UnaUoUed  and  holding  trust  and  fee 
patente,  June  SO,  i9iJ— Continued. 


Unallotted. 

Allotted. 

BtetH  and  sopcrlntaDdBDOiM. 

Holdiog 

Holdlnc  fee  patents 

Total 
allotted. 

Total 
Indians 

Fedmd 

tmrt' 
patents. 

Fart  of 
their  al- 
lotment. 

Entin 
allot- 
ment. 

^Si 

Blaidcfeet 

128 
288 
821 

67 
1,433 

2,714 
1,371 
1,790 

2,714 
1406 
1,990 

2,842 
1,608 
2311 
1,196 

1  867 

Cfow... 

1 
17 

83 
188 

Flathttid 

Fort  Bfilknap 

fSpwV-*                

1,790 

1,790 

T0QKQ6  Rlvw 

i;433 

Total 

3,432 

7,665 

18 

216 

7,899 

11,381 

Kflbfsdca: 

Omaha 

649 

1,011 

692 

338 
213 
284 

20 
24 
8 

805 
231 
120 

668 
468 

1,812 
1,479 
i;099 

Santee 

WtauMbaao 

Total 

2,362 

885 

47 

656 

1,638 

3,890 

Nevada: 

Ftilon       

106 
244 
113 
609 
156 
579 
4,600 

309 
93 

309 
93 

415 

P<yrt  McPfflrnltt 

337 

MoapaBiver 

113 

Nflvada 

609 

Walker  River 

348 

848 

508 

Wcfftem  Rhoahone 

579 

Reno,  apeidal  agent 

500 

500 

5,000 

Total 

6,306 

1,260 

1,260 

7,556 

NewMflzioD: 

Albnqiuraue  Pueblos 

8,196 
95 
629 

8,000 
8,473 
1,616 

'•^* 

^'^I 

4,668 
660 

Jlwr^^a. . . , 

¥«mni1ar> 

629 

Nsralo 

Vm 

0) 

0) 

§^70 

^l«B 

Pn^oBonito    

flan  Jtian ,  r .  r 

8,'000 
8,478 
1,616 

Santa  Fe  Paeblos 

Znni.... 

Total 

17,324 

4,401 

4,401 

21,725 

New  York:  New  York  Agency 

5,419 
2,109 

5,419 
2,109 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee....'. 

** 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthokL 

111 
460 

1,062 

466 

3,267 

2,506 

5 
62 
64 
80 

1,057 

539 

8,415 

2,615 

1,168 
999 

FortTotten 

11 
64 
77 

8,41A 
2,066 

Tiirtto  Maintain 

841 

Total 

912 

7,298 

181 

152 

7,026 

8,588 

Oktoboma: 

851 
564 

939 

133 

384 

607 
8,110 
i;905 
415 
816 
470 
151 
194 
299 

8 
19 
56 

86 
57 
110 

428 
688 
8,275 
1905 
449 
886 
514 
151 
274 
326 
938 
746 

774 

ChevraiM  and  Arapaho-  -  r 

1,247 

2,068 
449 

Kiinra. .". 

OaSe^l 

oSI!:::::::;;::::::. :::::::;:;::::: 

26 
4 

41 

9 
16 
3 

Pivnffi. ,. 

324 
296 

660 

812 

BedMoon 

m 

Pac  and  Fox . . ,  r       

3S8 

262 

997 

1,724 

78 

47 
10 

88 

17 

083 

105 

667 

Bfger , 

578 

1,080 
2,470 

fihaWIM!^? .  r 

572 

60 

Under  War  Department,  Fort  Sill. . . 
»tv«  Ctrflk^  Trft>«?,  

78 

>  101,210 

101,216 

101,216 

Total 

6,048 

8,423 

278 

102,585 

111,281 

117,274 

iSeeAilaona. 


•  82,989  restricted  Indians  as  to  alienation. 
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Tablb  4.— Jrufienw  under  Federal  supervitionr^UndlloUed  and  holding  tnut  and  fee 
patents,  June  30,  ^97^-*-Oontinued. 


Unallotted. 

Allotted. 

SMm  tad  niiMriiiteodcooiM. 

TTnlfllnf 

Holding  fee  patents 

Total 
allotted. 

Total 
IndiaDs 

under 
Federal 

trust 
patents. 

Part  of 
their  al- 
lotment. 

Entire 
aUot. 
ment. 

super- 
vidon. 

^^"^m^a. 

326 
6,000 
214 
561 
818 

781 
1,080 
112 
802 
420 

5 

786 
2,000 
215 
578 
481 

1,112 

Rmftbimr . . . 

11 

08 

160 

2 

t8,000 
420 

sfletevrl^^:::::::::::::::::::::;::;: 

10 
21 

Umatilla 

1,124 

740 

Total 

7,400 

3,706 

36 

266 

4,006 

11,414 

Soath  Dakota: 

Gheyemie  River 

246 

2,330 
041 

12 

1 

21 
86 

078 

3,618 

078 

CrowCraek 

TiftY)<]r«w 

283 

8 

1,705 

282 

Lower  Biule 

425 

4,888 

5,153 

788 

686 

8 
220 
27 
309 
184 

31 
37 
211 
20 
79 

464 

5,145 

5,391 

1,117 

899 

472 

Pino  Ridge 

l^g? 

Roeebud 

StofPtm     

066 
882 

£068 

Yankton 

1,791 

Total 

4,180 

15,220 

711 

435 

16,866 

20,555 

Utah: 

Shivwita... 

180 
222 
600 

180 

Uintah 

060 

1 

2 

968 

500 

Salt  Laka,  special  agent 

Total 

8S2 

060 

1 

2 

963 

1,815 

Washington: 

cSvloie 

766 

1,066 

376 

1,501 
734 
327 
631 
213 

2,681 

18 
381 

1,519 

1,115 

327 

637 

214 

2,770 

2,286 

3,071 

708 

CnshxDsn .  r , 

•Kp^  Bf»y 

Spokane » - 

8 

3 

1 

69 

687 

I^nlftlfp 

1,280 
282 

1,494 
8,052 

VftVIn?^  , 

20 

Total 

4,660 

6,087 

23 

4T2 

6,582 

11,241 

^.*SSJ£: 

291 
535 

374 
(•) 

391 

Hayward 

717 

717 
606 
365 
2 
068 
127 

1,293 

706 

FnihAna. 

606 
361 

126 

Lao  do  Flambeau 

4 
2 

600 

1 

LaPolnte 

% 

1,103 
501 

Oneida. 

Bed  Cliff 

Tomah.... .... 

(>) 

1,268 

Total 

4,607 

1,257 

104 

1,414 

2,775 

0,030 

Wyoming:  ShoshoDe 

801 

1,313 

11 

1,324 

1,715 

Grand  total 

121,233 

72,411 

1,420 

100,011 

183,743 

807,488 

COMPARISON. 


Total,  1012... 
Total,  1011... 
Total,  1001  4. 
Total,  1800  4. 


120,876 
120,780 


103,417 
88,182 


1,026 


70,004 
» 76,083 


177,636 
164,215 
64,853 
15,166 


800,000 
296,820 
247,522 
280,437 


1 5.000  of  these  Indians  in  California. 
iUnksovn. 


s  Includes  fee  patents  for  part  of  their  allotment. 
4  Only  items  reported. 
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Table  6. — Crimes  and  mxgdenuanon  oommiUed  htot  to  include  cases  of  drurikenneis) 
and  arrests  for  drunkenness  during  fisoai  year  ended  June  30,  29 IS. 


Crimes. 

Misdemeanors. 

Arrests  for  ditmken- 
nesB. 

tt 

whlL. 

Total. 

tt 

whites. 

TotaL 

Indi- 
ans. 

Whites. 

TotaL 

Arlsona: 

f*4mpVflrffl 

3 

1 
3 

3 

1 
3 

36 

1 

15 

51 

1 

10 

10 

Colondo  River 

Fort  Ap(M>hA., 

Fortl&^ave 

22 

22 

H&Tasiq;>ai 

12 

2 
18 
12 

1 

1 

23 

23 

JSqui::;:::'.:::::::::::: 

Navajo 

85 
12 
10 
6 
10 
86 
11 

35 

Phoflnix 

' 

12 

Pima 

11 
6 

1 
10 

1 
1 

66' 

ii 

6 

1 

76 

1 
1 

10 

BaltRieer 

6 

Ban  Carlos 

153 
14 
9 
3 

........ 

153 
14 
9 
3 

10 

San  Xttvler 

86 

Truxton  Canyon 

11 

Western  Navt^o 

Total 

38 

66 

104 

248 

15 

263 

225 

225 

Califttmia: 

Biabop 

5 
2 
12 
55 

8 
13 

1 

ii' 

1 
1 
2 

6 

Digger. 

2 

FortBid^roU 

11 
5 

1 
2 

11 
6 
7 
2 

10 

1 
17 

5' 

2 

10 
6 
19 

23 

Fort  Yuma 

1 
6 

56 

Hoopa  VaUey 

Q 

uSBr          ^ 

15 

Fala 

. 

1 

Romwl  Vallfly 

4 
1 

1 

6 

1 

Soboba .' 

ii 
7 

1 

20 

Tula  River 

:::::::::::::::: 

7 

Voloani 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

12 

20 

32 

30 

8 

38 

122 

16 

188 

Colorado: 

Navalo  Sorinn 

1 

1 

2 

Soutbam  ute 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Idaho: 

Comird'AlAne 

7 
3 

13 

20 
8 

13 
16 

13 
16 

19 

2 

19 

FortHal^.      .. 

2 

Total 

10 

13 

23 

29 
8 

2' 

29 
5 

21 

21 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas:  Kickapoo 

1 

1 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  I^ao 

2 

2 

10 

10 

Grand  Portage 

2 
3 

1 
5 

3 

8 

Ij^h  Ta^T^  ■** 

4 

7 

11 

21 

1 
5 

60 
17 
95 

6 

i* 

1 

37 

Kfttt  T^lTA 

1 

Pipestone 

2 

2 

4 
8 

4 

8 
8 

5 

tJSTja^ 

60 

Vermfllion  Lake 

18 

White  Earth 

24 

1 

25 

2 

4 

6 

96 

Total 

31 

7 

38 

20 

15 

35 

209 

8 

217 

Montana: 

10 
6 

23 
5 

6 
6 
85 

1 

16 
12 
68 
6 

9 
12 
24 

5 
23 

i' 

9 
12 
24 

6 
23 

60 
22 
18 

14 

4 
5 

M 

Crow 

27 

FlfttT)«id.. 

18 

Fort  Peck 

14 

Tongue  River 

Total 

44 

48 

92 

73 

1 

74 

104 

9 

118 

Nebraska: 

Santee 

10 
84 

2 

10 

Wtnnebaffo. ............ 

86 

Total 

44 

2 

46 

11019  report. 
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Table  6.— Crimes  and  misdemeanors  commUud  {not  to  include  cases  of  drunkenness) 
and  arrests  for  drunkenness  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913 — Continued. 


a*nl<^  nnA  ■•iTM^tn*j«njliM— '^t'" 

Orimes. 

MisdemeanoTB. 

Arreats  for  drunken- 
ness. 

?L£r 

w^ 

Total. 

Byln- 
dkns. 

Whiles. 

Total. 

Indi- 
ans. 

Whites. 

TotaL 

Nevada: 

FftlVm 

1 

1 

1 

1 

36 
16 
4 
2 
4 
11 
100 

2" 

i* 

36 

Foft  MoDemiitt 

17 

Moapa  River 

1 

1 

4 

Nevada ^.. 

2 

WalkBTBlvar 

■ 

6 

W<Mt*>rn  flliniflv>ii4^ 

11 

Rmo.  smcial  asent 

100 

Total 

2 

2 

1 

1 

172 

8 

176 

Neir  Mexico: 

Allxiaiieraiie  PDeblot. . . 

10 
1 
2 

18 

1 

1 

11 
2 
2 

18 

2 
18 

8 
26 

1 

2 

jiSHia!^™ .::... : 

1 

1 

18 

M^wt^iAt^    .,, 

8 

FoBblo  Benito 

26 

Bai  Joan .... 

8 

4 

8 

4 

1 

BantaF« 

Zani.    .      .  . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

■* 

Total 

North  GaioliDa:  CherokBe. . . . 

8 

8 

28 

2 

30 

60 
18 

60 
18 

North  Dakota: 

T'ort  BflrthoM 

1 

1 

1 
8 
61 
11 

i* 

8 

1 
0 
64 

11 

FiortT^ttmi..... 

4 
7 
52 

8* 

4 

Btmidtnr  Kooir 

1 
U 



1 
11 

10 

Tnrtlelloantain 

52 

Total 

13 

18 

71 

4 

76 

63 

3 

66 

OUahoma: 

Cantonnwnt 

4 
160 
180 

4 
82 

W 

4 

Ftovni   .. 

47 
7 

78* 

47 
80 

160 

SSr:..::::::::::::::: 

20 

286 

806 

225 

Otoe. 

4 

Pawnee 

82 

flw?  and  Fox 

8 

8 
82 

flhairaee 

7 

7 

82 

66 

66 

Total 

61 

73 

184 

62 

288 

340 

876 

06 

471 

QreBDp: 

KlEanath 

1 
8 

1 
8 

4 

8 

12 

10 

10 

Roeelmnr. 

Mote!?!::::::::::::::::: 

2 
22 
18 

2 
22 
13 

2 
18 
27 

2 

Tfwiatfflft 

2 

1 

3 

18 

Warm  Srainzs 

27 

Total 

11 

1 

12 

41 

8 

40 

67 
3 

57 

T»«nn«viYi|nla:  Oarlbffa^ 

3 

South  Dakota: 

Gheyamie  River 

3 

1 

4 

66 

1 

66 

1 

67 

67 

Ctow  CMWk 

Lower  Brule. 

1 

1 

2 

2* 

2 

Pierre 

2 

T>fn4^  Hldff^. 

8 
4 

6 

8 

11 

4 
6 

61 
6 



61 
6 

Roeebcun 

10 

10 

mmftini...  , 

Yankton 

6 

6 

12 



12 

Total 

22 

4 

4 
4 

26 
8 

120 

120 

81 
8 

2 

1 

83 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ooray. . . . 

4 

Waahhigtm: 

Cotville 

11 

8 

14 

88 

1 

84 

116 
23 
4 
8 
38 
110 



4 

116 

Omhtnan.  

28 

NeahBay 

13 

4 
25 

i* 

13 
6 
26 

8 

Spokane.. 

2 

2 

3 

'niiajfn 

88 

Yffklina 

110 

Total 

18 

8 

16 

76 

2 

77 

2B8 

4 

207 
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Table  6. — Crimes  and  mUdemecmors  committed  (not  to  inchide  caeee  of  drunhennees) 
and  arrests  for  drunkenness  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  ^915— Ooatinued. 


Crimes. 

Misdemeanors. 

Arrests  for  drunken- 
ness. 

By  In- 
dians. 

Whites. 

TotaL 

Bv  In- 
dians. 

whiLs. 

Total. 

Indi- 
ans. 

Whites. 

TotaL 

Wisconsin: 

Carter 

4 
5 

4 

Hayward 

14 
3 

1 

14 
3 

1 

2 
9 

i" 

2 

10 

5 

K^fShCTIft 

Lao  du  Flambeau 

36 
21 
41 

9' 

1 

36 

LaPoInte 

30 

Red  Cliff 

3 

3 

10 

1 

11 

42 

Total 

21 

1 

4' 

21 
5 

21 

2 

23 

107 
16 

10 

117 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

16 

Grand  total 

292 

244 

536 

822 

348 

1,170 

1,960 

153 

2,113 

COMPARISON. 

Total,  1912 r 

266 

207 

473 

»507 

« 1,511 

>  1,243 

1,264 

327 

1,501 

2,057 

165 

2,222 

Total,  1911 

Total,  1900 

Total,  1890 

I  Only  item  reported. 


>  Includes  misdemeanors;  only  item  reported. 


Table  7.— General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school^  tribes 
occupying  or  belonmng  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved^  and  authority  far  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  S,  19 IS. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


ABIZONA. 

Camp  McDowell 

(Under  Salt  River  School.) 
Tribe:  Mohave  Apache. 

Colorado  River » 

(Under     Colorado     River 
SchooU 
Tribes:  C^hemehuevi,  Ka- 
wia,  Cocopa,«  M(diave. 

Fort  Apache... V7. 

(Under  Fort  Apache 
School.) 
Tribes:  Chflion,  Chirica- 
hua,  Coyotero.  Mim- 
brefio,  and  Mogolon 
Apache. 

FortMcJave 

(Under  Fort  Mojave  School.) 
Tribe:  Apache. 

GOaBend 

(Under  Pima  SchooL) 
Tribe:  Panaeo. 

d 


Acre*. 
24,971 


«»240,640 
M,  681, 920 

31,328 

•10,231 
366,309 

S518 
2,472,320 

138,240 


Executive  order,  Sept.  15, 1903;  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  voL  83, 
p.  211.    (SeeAnn.ile!pt.  1905,p.96.) 

Act  of  Mar.  3, 1865,  toL  13,  p.  550;  Executive  orders.  Not.  22, 
1873,  Nov.  16, 1874,  and  my  15, 1876.  (See  sec.  26,  Indian 
apprqpriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  voL  33,  p.  224.) 
Act  Apr.  30, 1908  (^  Stat.,  77);  act  Apr.  4, 1910  (36  Stat.,  273); 
act  Mar.  3, 1911  (36  Stat.,  1063);act  Aug.24,1912(378tat.,523). 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  9, 1871,  July  21,  1874,  Apr.  27, 1876, 
Jan.  26  and  Mar.  31,  1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,  1883,  vol.  27,  p. 
460;  agreement  made  Feb.  25, 1896t^approved  by  act  of  June 
10, 18«,  VOL  29,  p.  358.    (Seeactof  June7,1897,voL30,p.64.) 


Executive  orders,  Dec.  1. 1910  and  Feb.  2, 1911.  Sec  11,  act 
June  25J910  (86  Stat.,  855-858).  Lands  now  being  allotted. 
See  18579-1910.   Area  original  military  reservation,  14,000 

Executive  orders,  Dec.  12, 1882,  and  Jan.  17, 1900.  (See  4106, 
1900.) 

Act  of  Feb.  28, 1850,  vol.  11,  p.  401;  Executive  orders,  Aug.  31, 
18^6,  Jan.  10, 1879,  June  14, 18^,  May  5, 1882,  and  Nov.  15, 
1883;  Mar.  22,  May  8,  July 81, 1911;  Dec.  16, 1911;  and  June2, 
1913. 

Executive  orders,  June  8  and  Nov.  23, 1880,  and  Mar.  31, 1882. 

Executive  order,  Dec.  16, 1882.  Act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat 
L.,  1021).    See  45096-1910. 


Secretary's  withdrawal,    Oct.   15,  1907.    (See  73684-1907.) 
Executive  order,  June  11, 1913. 


i  Partly  in  California.        *  Outboundaries  surviQ^ed.        >  Surveyed.        «  Not  on  reservation. 
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Tablb  7.— (x«i6raZ  data  for  each  Indian  reiervation,  under  what  agency  or  9ehool,  tnhee 
occupymg  or  belonging  to  it^  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved^  and  authority  for  its 
eOaSliehment,  to  Nov.  S,  i9i5— Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


iJBBowA— ooptlnned. 


NaT^i 

(Under     Leupp,     Navajo, 
Westacn  Nav^o,   San 
Juan  and  Pueblo  Bonito 
Schools.) 
Tribe:  Nav«Jo. 


Acres. 
11,887,793 


(tnder'Saa  XaviiSchooL) ' 
Tribe:  Papago. 

Salt  River 

(Under  Bait  River  School) 

Tribes:  Haricopa  and 
Pima. 

SanCarios 

(Unckr  San  Carlos  School) 
Tribes:  Artvalpa.ChiUon, 
Chirlcahua,  Coyotero, 
Klmbreflo.  Mogollon, 
Mohave,  Pmal,  San  Car- 
los, TontOy  and  Yuma 
AxMfChe. 

Walapat 

(XTnder     Tmxton     Caflon 
Scho^ 
Tribe:  walapaL 

Total 

CAUFOBNIA. 

Digeer 

(Under  a  farmer.) 
Tribe:  Digger. 

Hoqpa  VaUey 

(under  Hoopa  Valley 
School) 
Tribes:  Hunsatung,  Hu- 
pa,  Klamath  Kiver, 
lUBkut,  Redwood. 
Sabs,  Sermalton,  and 
Tishtanatan. 

Mission  (28  reserves) 

(Under  Martfaies,  Soboba, 
Peohanga.  Malki, 
Campo  a  nd  Volcan 
Schools.) 
Tribes:  DiMmenq,  Eawia, 
San  Luis  Key,  Serranos, 
andTemecuia. 


ni4,348 


22,317 


M,834,240 


730,940 


19,417,875 


370 


»<  99,051 


181,524 


Executive  orders,  Nov.  9, 1871,  Dec.  14, 1872.  Aug.  6. 1873, 
July  21, 1874uApr.  27,  and  Oct.  30, 1876,  Jan.  26  and  Mar.  31, 
1877;  act  of  Feb.  20, 1893,  vol  25^  p.  469;  apeement  made 


vol  31,  p.  952.)    Executive  order  of  Dec.  22, 1903. 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  4, 1883,  Dec.  22,  1898,  May  14,  1900, 
June  2, 1911,  May  29, 1912,  and  July  18, 1913. 


Act  of  Mar.  3, 1893  (27  Stata.,  612),  provides  for  purchase  of 
330  acres;  not  allotted.  40  acres  were  reserved  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  28, 1908,  for  Digger 
Indians.    (See  46597-1907,  71861-1908,  39245-1909.) 

Act  of  Apr.  8. 1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39;  Executive  orders,  June  23. 
1876.  and  Oct.  16,  1891.  There  have  been  allotted  to  639 
Indians  29,143.38  acres,  reserved  to  3  villages  68.74  acr^ 
and  opened  to  settlement  under  act  of  June  17,  1892  (27 
Stats.,  p.  62),  15,096.11  acres  of  land  (formerly  Klamath 
River  Reservation).    '^  -  -  ^    ^  ~.- «o«  _   ^^. 


383,  p.  170.) 


(Letter  book  263,  p.  96;  382,  p.  480; 


Executive  orders,  Jan.  31, 1870,  Dec.  27, 1875,  May  16, 1876, 
May  3.  Aug.  25.  Sept.  29. 1877.  Jan.  17, 1880,  Mar.  2,  Mar.  9, 

188i,yu]     -  ^ '''-  ^^  '  '°°''  '-  "• 

Mar.2~ 

purposes  on  SyquiuTResaTe  (letter  book  303,  p.  297).  and 
119.99  acres  allotted  to  15  Indians  on  Pala  Reserve  (letter 
book  303,  p.  57),  1,299.47  acres  allotted  to  86  Temecula 
Indians,  2.70  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes  (letter  book 
351,  p.  312).  Proclamations  of  President  of  Apr.  16, 1901, 
vol  32,  p.  1970,  and  May  »,  1902,  vol  32.  p.  2005;  act  of  Feb. 
11, 1903,  vol  32,  p.  822.  Warner's  ranch  of  3,353  acres  pur- 
chased. (See  authority  7971:  also  letter  book  580,  p.  113. 
Deed  recorded  in  misc.  record  book  No.  5.  p.  193.)  1,276.28 
acres  allotted  to  162  Pala  Indians.  6,587.81  acres  have  been 
purchased  under  act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stets.,  325-333). 
and  act  of  Mar.  1. 1907  (34  Stets.,  1015-1022).  Deeds  recorded 
misc.  record  book  No.  6.  Area  subject  to  change  by  addi- 
tions under  above  acts.  174,986.73  acres  patented  dv  the 
Government  to  various  bands  under  acts  of  Jan.  12, 1891  (26 
Stet.  L.,  712),  and  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stet.  L.,  1015-lOZI). 
See  misc.  tract  book  36. 

t  Partly  in  New  Haxioo.  (See  Table  8.)   *  Surveyed.   •  Partly  surveyed.   ^Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Tablb  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservatUmy  under  what  aaenq^  or  tdioolj  tribes 
oaniwmg  or  beUmomg  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reeervedf  and  authority  for  its 
establisknunt,  to  ifov.  S,  1913 — Continued. 


Name  of  resarvation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


CALiroBNiA— continued. 


Paiute. 


Round  Valley 

(Under  Round  Valley 
Sobool.) 
Tribes:  Clear  Lake,  (3on- 
oow.  Little  Lake,  No- 
melaki.  Pit  River.  Pot- 
ter Valley,  Redwood 
Wailaki,andYukL 


Tule  River 

(Under  Tule  River  School.) 
Tribes:    Kawla,*    Kings 
River,  Moache,  Tehon, 
Tule,  and  Wiohunini.* 

Yuma 

(Under  Fort  Yuma  SchooL) 
Tribe:  Yuma-Apache. 


Total. 


COLORADO. 


Ute< 

(Under  Navajo  Springs 
and  Southern  Ute 
Schools.) 
Tribes:  Oapote,  Moache, 
*     andWlmbiuchdUte. 


Total. 


Seminole 

(Under  special  agent.) 


Total. 


Coeurd'Alene 

(Under  Coeur  d'Alene 

Agency.) 

Tribes:    (3oeur    d' Alone 

Kutenai,*     Pend 

d'Orellle,*  andSpokan. 


Aeret. 
176,746 


<4g,551 


30,960 


436,211 


375,960 


876,960 


•28,741 


26,741 


EzBCUtive  orders.  Mar.  11. 1912;  May  9,  1912;  Sept.  7,  1912; 
Sept.  16, 1912,  and  Feb.  14, 1913. 


42,105.56  acres  allotted  to  1,034  Indians.  1,1 10  acres  reserved 
for  school  and  agency  purposes  (720SS-1907,  letter  books 
298,  p.  17,  and  895.  p.  260).  (See  act  of  Feb.  8, 1905,  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  of  area  of  reservation,  vol.  SSj).  706.) 
36,602.23  acres  additfcmal  allotments  made  to  619  Indiana 
and  740  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes. 
Ezeootive  orders  Jan.  9  and  Oct.  3, 1878,  and  Aug.  3, 1878. 


Executive  order.  Jan.  9, 1884;  agreement,  Dec.  4, 1803.  ratl- 
ltodbyactofAug.l6,1894,Tor28.p.882.  (See  sec.  25,  In- 
dian appropriation  act.  approved  Apr.  21,  1904.  vol.  33. 
p.  224.)  7,756.54  acres  irrigable  land  opened  under  act  of 
June  17. 1902  (32  Stats.,  388),  act  Mar.  3,  1911,  (36  Stats., 
1063).    8,000  acres  allotted  to  800  Indians. 


Treaties  of  Oct.  7. 1868,  vol.  13,  p.  673,  and  Mar.  2, 1868,  vol. 
15,  p.  619,  act  ox  Apr.  29, 1874.  voL  18,  p.  86;  Szecutiva  or- 
ders, Nov.  22, 1875,  Aug.  17, 1876,  Feb.  7, 1879,  and  Aug.  4, 
1882,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15, 1880,  vol.  21, 
p.  199,  and  July  287l882,  vol.  22. p.  178, May  14. 1884,  vqI. 23, 
p.  22,  Aug.  16, 1894.  vol.  28,  p.  837.  Feb.  20, 1895,  ToL  28,  p. 
677.  72.651  acres  sJlotted  to  371  Indians  and  360  acres  re- 
served for  use  of  Government  (letter  book  821,  p.  86);  also 
7i6a32  acres  allotted  to  89  Indlims  (letter  book  »1,  p.  395). 
528,079  acres  opened  to  settlement  by  President's  luoolama- 
tion  dated  Apr.  18,  1899  (31  Stats.,  1947).  The  residue, 
375,960  acres,  retained  as  a  reservatkm  for  the  Wiminucbe 
Utes,  act  June  30, 1918  (Public,  No.  4). 


Acts  Aug.  15, 1894  (28  Stats. .  303),  Mar.  2, 1895  (28  Stat.,  802), 
June  10,  1806  (29  Stat.,  337),  June  7,  1897  (80  Stat,  78), 
Mar.  1,  1800  (30  Stat.,  038),  June  6,  1000  (31  Stat,  802), 


jBOAA.   «.,  X49W  \*rv  BM»i>.,  vooy,  tfuuo  u,  Awu  \OM,  DMiii.,  owj, 

Apr.  4,  1910  (36  Stat,  274).  23,061.72  acres  purchased  for 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  under  acts  mentioned  (see 
Annual  Report  for  1900,  p.  101).  3,680  acres  reserved  by 
Executive  order  of  June  28,  1911.    (See  20817-1909.) 


7,  ana  x^iov.  8,  1878;  agrae- 
Sept  9, 1889,  and  confliined 
approved  Mar.  8,  1801,  vol. 
i^  Feb.  7,  1804,  ratified  by 


1  Partly  in  Nevada. 

s  Outboundaries  surveyed. 

*  Not  on  reservation. 


Executive  orden,  June  14,  1867,  and  Nov.  8,  1878;  agree- 
ments made  Mar.  26, 1887,  and  Sr-"  ^  '~^  —  ^ -— - — ^ 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  ap 

26,  pp.  1026,  1(bO.  Agreement,  ^^ou.  f,  &ov«,  xvuuiou  u/ 
act  of  Aug.  15, 1804,  vol.  28,  p.  822.  638  Indiana  have  been 
allotted  104,077  acres  and  1,006.00  acres  have  been  re- 
served for  agency,  school,  and  church  purposes  and  for 
mm  sites.  (See  86950-1906,  and  acts  of  June  21,  1006  (34 
Stat^L.,  825-855).  Mar.  8,  1801  (26  Stat  L..  1626-IQW), 
Aug.  15, 1804  (28  Stat  L.,  822),  Mur.  27, 1906  (85  Stat  L., 
56),  Apr.  30, 1909  (36  Stat  L.,  78).)  Presklant's  proclam». 
tion  issued  May  22,  1909,  op^hig  224,210  acres  surplus 
lands  to  settiement    (37  L.^CrS8.) 

*  Partly  in  New  Mexico. 

*  Surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
oceupfing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  arid  authority  for  its 
estdbhtihment,  to  Nov,  3,  1913 — Continued. 


Name  ofrawrvation  and 
tribe. 

Area  (unal- 
lotted). 

Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 

ViFtHall... 

Aeret, 
1447,940 

34,190 

Ti 

(Under  Fort  HaU  School.) 
Tribee:  Bannock  and 
SboabonL 

Upwai 

1 
Ti 

(Under  Fort  Lapwal 
Sdiool.) 
Tribe:  Nes  Peroe. 

T-flnhl 

i 
U] 

Total 

482,130 

IOWA. 

SffflkandFox 

3,479.94 

Bv  purchase.  (See  act  of  Mar.  2, 1867,  vol.  14,  p.  507.J  Deeds 
1867, 1866. 1867, 1868, 1860, 1876, 1880, 1882, 1S83,  1888,  June 
July,  and  Oct.  1892-1896  (see  act  of  Feb.  13,  IWl,  vol.  26, 

(Under  Sao  and  Fox 

Tribes:  Potawatoml, 
Sank  and  Fox  of  the 
MlflBtaBfiypi  and  Winne- 
bago. 

Total 

3,479.94 

Chippewa  and  If  onaee 

Treatyof  Julvl6,1860,Tol.  12,p.  1105.  4496.31  acres  allot- 
ted  to  100  Vidians:  the  residue,  200  acres,  allotted  for  mis- 
sionary and  school  purposes.  Patents  issued  to  allottees; 
balance  of  allotments  sold  and  proceeds  paid  to  heirs. 
(See  nMth  secUon.)  (Act  of  June  7,  1897,  voL  80,  p.  92; 
L.B.,332.i).63.) 

Treaties  of  May  17, 1854.  vol.  10,  p.  1060.  and  of  Mar.  6, 1861 . 
VOL  12,  p.  1171.  11,768.77  acres  of  land  allotted  to  143 
Indians;  162  acres  reserved  f6r  school  and  cemetery  pur- 
poses. (Letter  book  266.  p.  86.)  Acts  Mar.  3, 1886  (23  Stat., 
3a2),  and  Jan.  26. 1887  (iiStat.,  867.) 

TroafyofJune  28, 1862,  vol.13,  p.  623.  27,531.27  acres  allotted 
to  360  Indians;  246  acres  reserved  for  church  and  school; 
the  residue.  398.87  acres,  unallotted  Getter  books  304.  p. 
480,  and  772,  p.  64).  (Acts  of  Feb.  28, 1899,  vol.  80,  p.  «», 
and  Mar.  8,  ito,  vol.  to,  p.  1007.) 

Treaties  of  June  6, 18«6,  vol.  9,  p.  863;  of  Nov.  15, 1861,  vol.  12, 

COn der  Potawatomi 
Sdiod.) 
Tribes:  Chippewa  and 
ICnnsee. 

Iowa«. 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Iowa. 

i<^kte]>oo 

(Un^  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Kickapoo. 

P<4awatooii 

(Under  Potawatomi 
BchooL) 
Tribe:   Prairie   Band   of 
Potawatomi. 

Sank  and  Fox* 

24 

p.  Ii91;  treaty  of  r^auishment,  Feb.  27,  1867,  vol.  16, 
p.  631.   220,785  acres  alioited  to  2,363  Indians:  319  acres 
reserved  f6r  school  and  agency,  and  1  acre  for  church;  the 
residue,  600.62  acres,  undated  (letter  books  238,  p.  328; 
200.  p.  437;  308,  p.  8ul;  6b6.  p.  202:  and  825.  p.  167).    (lets  of 
Fei.  28, 1809,  vbLSO, p.  9urf.  and  liar.  8, 19d^vol.  32.  p.  1007.) 
960  acres  surplus  tribal  land  sold  under  act  Feb.  28, 1899. 
Treaties  of  May  18, 18o4,  vol.  10,  p.  1074,  and  of  Mar.  6. 1861, 
vol.  12,  p.  If71;  acts  of  June  16, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  391,  and 
Aug.  16,  18761,  VOL  19,  p.  206.    2,8^3.97  acres  in  Kansas, 
4494.33  acres  bi  Nebraska,  aggresating  7,088.30  acies.  aUot- 
ted  to  84  Indians,  and  imder  act  June  21. 1906  (34  Stats., 
824-849),  960.91  acies  were  allotted  to  87  Indians,  leaving 
24.08  acres  unallotted.    (Letter  books  233,  p.  361;  883,  p. 
37;  and  612,  p.  110.) 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Sank  and  Fox  of 
tbeMlasoiiri. 

Tot* 

24 

*  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
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Tablb  7. — General  data  far  each  Indian  reiervatUm^  uTider  wkat  agency  or  tdiool^  tribe* 
oecupifing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotUed  or  speciallg  reserved,  and  authoritjffor  Um 
eslabhshment,  to  Nov,  S,  1913 — Continued. 


Name  of  reaervatlon  and 
tribe. 


Area(tinal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


Tribe:  ChJtppewa  of  Sagi- 
naw, Swan  Czeek,  and 
Blaclc  River. 

L'Anse 

(Under  special  agent.) 
Tribe:  X'Anse  and  vieux 
Desert  Bands  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 


Ontonagon. 

(Undor  special  agent.) 
Tribe:  Ontonagon  Band 
of  Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa 


Total., 


MOmSSOTA. 


BoisFort 

(Under  Nett  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:   Bois  Fort  Chip- 
pewa. 

DeerCredc 

(Under  Nett  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:   Bois   Fort  Chip- 
pewa. 

Fond  du  Lao 

(Under  Fond  du  Lao  SohooL) 
Tribe:  Fond  du  Lao  Band 
of  Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 


Grand  Portage  (Pigeon 
RIver).« 
(Under  Grand  Portage 

Tribe:  Grand  Portage 
Band  of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Leech  Laket 

(Under  Leech  LakeAgenicv.) 
Tribes:    Cass  Lake,    Pil- 
lager, and  Lake  Wlni- 
b^oshish  bands  of  Chip- 
pewa. 


Ifdewakaaton 

(Under  Bin^  Cooley  School.) 
Tribe:  Mdewakanton 
Sioux. 


MIUeLac 

(Under   White  Earth 
School.) 
Tribe:    Hflle    Lao    and 
Snake  River  bands  of 
Chippewa. 

Red  Lake. 

(Under  Red  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:    Red    Lake    and 
Pembloa  Oiippewa. 


A  era, 
191 


«732 


923 


543,528 


Executive  order,  May  14, 1866;  treaties  of  Aug.  2, 1856,  vol. 
11.  p.  033,  and  of  Oct.  18, 1804,  vol.  14,  p.  657.  98^96  aerea 
alkrtted  to  1,943  Indians. 

Treatv  of  Sept  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109.  52,041  acne  allotted 
to  MO  Indians.    Payment  for  lands  in  sec  16,  i 


1907. 


f  see  98871^ 


Sixth  dause.  second  iuttele,  treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  voL  10, 
p.  1109;  Executive  order,  Sept.  25,  1855.  2,561.35  aorea 
aUotted  to  35  Indians. 

Treaty  July  31,  1855.  (11  Stat.,  621.)  120,470  act«a  allottwi 
to  1,818  Vidians. 


Treaty  of  Apr.  7, 1866,  vol.  14,  p.  765;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1880,  toL 
25, p.  642.  (See  H.R.Ex.  Doo.No.247. 51st  Cong.,  1st  seas., 
p.  63.)  54,524  acres  aUotted  to  684  Indians  and^.68  aoraa 
reserved  for  agency,  etc.,  purposes.  (L.  B.  359,382);  resU 
due,  51,863  acres  to  be  opened  to  public  setUemeiit. 

Executive  order,  June  30, 188S;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25,  p. 
642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Ckmg.,  1st  aess.,  p. 
63.)  295.55  acres  allotted  to  4  Indians;  residue,  22,744  aoraa, 
opened  to  public  settlement.   (Executive  order  of  Deo.  ai. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10.  p.  1109;  act  of  May  26,1873. 
vol.  17,  p.  190.  27.637  acres  allotted  to  406  Indians;  aot  of 
Jan.  14, 1889.  vol.  25,  p.  642.  jEee  H.  R.  Bz.  Doe.  No.  247, 
51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  60.)  The  xesUae,  70,887  aoreSy  re- 
stored to  settlement  Agreement  of  Nov.  21,  1880.  (8ea 
Aot  June  30, 1913  CPub- 


Agreement  of  Nov.  21, 

apt  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  voL  26,  p.  642.)    


lie  No.  4).     ' 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30. 1864.  vol.  10,  n.  1109;  act  of  Jan.  14,1880, 
vol.  25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 61st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  59.)  24,191.31  acres  allotted  to  304  Indians;  2ieL2i 
acres  reserved  for  agency  and  wood  uurposes;  resMhie, 
16,041.97  acres,  to  be  opened  to  pnbUo  settlemeat. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  22.  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165;  Executive  ordfirs, 
Nov.  4, 1873,  and  May  26. 1874;  aot  of  Jan.  14, 1880,  voL  26, 
p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  347. 51st  Cong.,  lat  seas., 
p.  49.)  47,513  acres  allotted  to  619  Indians  and  321.60  acres 
reserved  for  agency  and  school  purposes.  (Act  of  June  27, 
1902.  vol.  32,  p.  402.)  Mhmesota  Natkmal  Forest  act,  Iffay 
23, 1908  (35  Stat.,  268). 


Indians;  12,242.76  acres  allotted  to  88  Indians  and  held  In 
trust  by  the  United  States,  8.90  acres  reserved  lor  school. 
(See  Aon.  Rpt.,  1891.  pp.  Ill  and  179,  and  sdhedule  ap- 
proved Nov.  21. 1904.) 

Treatlflsof  Feb.  22, 1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165.  and  artlole  12,  of  May 
7, 1884.  vol.  13,  pp.  6fe,  605;  act  of  Jan,  14, 1889.  voL  25,  p. 
642.  (Bee  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 5Ut  Ccmg.,  1st  sess.,  p. 
45.)  Joint  resolution  (No.  5),  Dec.  19, 1893,  vol.  28,  p.  676, 
and  joint  resolution  (No.  40)  approved  May  17,  ISBs.  voL 
30,  p.  745.    (See  Ann.  Rept.  1890,  pp.  38-43.) 

Treaty  of  Oct  2, 1863,  vol.  13  j>.  667;  aot  of  Jan.  14, 1899,  voL 
-..  _  -.^     ,« It  July^  1889, H.R.Ex- Doc.  No. 


B.,  pp.  27  and  32),  and  Exeoutfve 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1009, 

'I  Mar. — 


and  act  of  Feb.  20, 1904,  ratifying  agreemdit  made  Mar.  uL 
1902;  voL  33,  p.  46,  for  sale  of  2b6,lS  acres.  Aot  of  Feb.  & 
1905,  vol.  33,  p.  "niS,  granting  320  acres  as  right  of  way  lor  tbe 
Mlnneapolis,^edIiake  i&Mimitoba  Rwy.  Co. 


1  Agency  aboUahed  June  30, 1889. 


'Surveyed. 
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Tabu  7. — Cfeneral  data  fir  eadt  Indian  reiervationf  under  what  aoency  or  ichool,  enftes 
occumfing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  apedally  reservea^  and  authority  for  0$ 
atoBhehment,  to  Nov,  S^  191S — Continued. 


NaiDB  of  lomvstion  and 
tribe. 


Ana  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  anfhorlty  establishlns 


unnsoTA— continued. 


(Under  Vermffllon  Lake 
Bflliool.) 
Tribe:   Bols  Fort  Chip- 


White  Earth 

(UndBT  White  Sarth  SdiooL) 

TtflMK   Ghtopewa  of  the 

KlBtal]^    Pembina, 

and  Ffllagar  GhlppewE, 


Whtti  Oak  Point  and  Chlp- 


Aere9. 
11,000 


»,7a6 


pewa. 


[JiKlar  Leech  Lake  Afon- 

TiftfR  Lake  Wlniblgo- 
dilrii  nd  Pillager 
bands  of  ChippewB  and 
White  Oak  Point  band 
of    maeteippl     Chip- 


Total 

XOMTAXA. 


(Undar  Blackleet  SohooL) 
Tribes:  Blackfoat,  Blood, 
and  Plegau. 


674,344 


1,491,806 


Crew , 

(UnUrC^owScfaooL) 
Trflw:     Mountain    and 
River  Crow. 


*  1,834,511 


FvtBeOmp 

(UndcrFortBelknapSQhooL) 
Trlbea:    Orosyentre  and 
AaBhdbofn. 


407,600 


Exeoitive  order,  Deo.  30, 1881,  aofe  of  Jan.  14, 1880,  ToL  36,  p. 
643. 


Treaty  of  Mar.  10,  1867,  voL  16,  p.  710;  Executive  orders. 
Iter.  18, 1870,  and  July  13, 1883;  act  of  Jan.  14. 1880.  voL  35, 
p.  642.  <6ee  aipreement  July  30, 1880.  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  No. 
347, 51st  Cang.,  1st  seas.,  pp.  34  and  36. )  Under  act  of  Jan. 
14, 1880  (35Stat,  642),  4^401.05  acres  have  been  aUotted 
to  5,153  Indians,  and  1,800.61  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  and  relmous  purposes  and  under  act  of  Apr.  £, 
1004  (33  Stat,  6l0),  344,586.43  acres  have  been  allotted  to 
2,704  MlaslsBlppi  and  Otter  Tall  Pillager  Chippewa,  being 
additional  allotments  to  a  part  of  the  allottees  under  act  (h 
Jan.  14.  1880,  leaving  unidlotted  and  unreserved  20,736 
acrak  Lands  now  in  procesB  of  allotment  under  both  acts. 
Act  June  21, 1006  (34  &tat,  353). 

Treaties  of  Feb.  70, 1855,  voL  10,  p.  1165,  and  of  Kar.  10, 1867, 
voL  16,  p.  710;  £xecutive  orders,  Oct  20. 1873,  and  May  26, 
1874;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1880,  voL  »,  p.  742.  (See  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doo.  No.  347,  51st  Coi«.,  1st  seas.,  pp.  42,  40.)  64.782 
acres  aUotted  to  826  Indians:  the  residue  opened  to  public 
settlement;  240  acres  reaerved  for  ball  park.    (See  280-1008.) 


Treaty  of  Oct.  17, 1856,  voL  11,  p.  667;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  JtOy  13,  and  15  and  Sept  1, 1866;  Exec- 
utive ordBEB,  July  5, 1873,  and  Aug.  10, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15. 
1874,  voL  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders.  Apr.  13,  1876,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Feb.  11, 1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1,  1888,  voL  25,  p.  120;  agreement  made 
Sept  26,  1805,  approved  by  act  of  June  10,  1896.  voL  20, 
p.  dSA;  act  of  Feb.  27, 1006,  oonflrmins  grant  of  356.11  acres 
of  land  and  120  acres  of  unsurveyed  land.  (See  vol.  33 
p.  816.)  ActofMar.  1,1007  (34  Stats.,  1035).  Five  Indians 
aUotted  1,600  acres.  44^40.07  acres  timber  reserved. 
(See  4021-1013.) 

Treaty  <tf  May  7, 1866,  voL  15,  p.  640;  agreement  made  June 
12, 1880,  and  approved  by  Congress  Apr.  11, 1882,  vol.  22, 
~   42,  ttod  agreement  made  Aug.  22^^  1881,  approved  by 


frees  July  10,  1882.  vol.  22,  p.  157;  Executive  orders, 
Oct  20,  1875,  Mar.  8,  1876,  Dec  7,  1886:  agreement  made 
Deo.  8, 1800;  ratified  and  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3, 1891,  voL  26,  pp.  1080-1040;  agreement 
made  Auc.  27,  1802.  (See  Ann.  Kept.  1802,  b.  748;  also 
Presideiit^s  proclamation,  Oct  15,  UOB,  vol.  27,  p.  1034.) 
Act  of  Apr.  27,  1004.  voL  33,  p.  353,  to  amend  and  ratify 
agreement  of  Aug.  14.  1800.  under  act  Feb.  8,  1887  (24 
Stat,  388),  and  act  Feb.  28. 1801  (26  Stat,  704),  and  Execu- 
tive order,  June  8.  1001  (modifying  Executive  order  of 
Mar.  26,  1001),47O,liB2.O7  acres  havebeen  allotted  to  2,4» 
Indians,  and  1,822.61  acres  reserved  for  administration, 
church,  and  cemetery  purposes,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  1,834^11  acres,  and  14,711.06  acres  on  ceded  part 
have  been  allotted  to  81  Indians.  (See  L.  B.  743,  p.  50; 
852,  p.  160,  and  056,  p.  416.)  87  Indians  ^Schedule  A)  have 
been  allotted  7,420.56  acres  under  acts  of  Apr.  11,  1882  (22 
Stat,  42).  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stat,  388),  and  amendmenU 
thereto.  President's  proclamation,  May  34, 1006  (34  Stat, 
3200). 


Treaty  of  Oct  17,  1865,  voL  11,  p.  667;  unratified  tnatia  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  Sept  1, 1868;  Exec- 
utive orders.  July  5, 1873,  aad  Aug.  10, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15. 


^  Outboondaiies  surveyed. 


,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13,  1875,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Jan.  21, 1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1,  1888,  voL  25,  p.  124;  agreement  made, 
Oct  0, 1805,  approved  by  act  of  June  10, 1806,  vol.  20,  p.  350. 

*  Outboondaries  surveyed;  partly  surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  aqeney  or  st^iool,  tribes 
occuwfing  or  helonaing  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reservea,  and  authority  for  its 
estahhshment^  to  Nov,  S,  19 IS — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (anal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 


MONTANA— continued. 


Fort  Peck 

(Under  Fort  Peck  School) 
Tribes:  Assinibohi,  Brul^, 
Santee,  Teton,  Hunk- 

gapa,   and    Yanktonai 
ioux. 


Aeret. 


Flathead 

(Under  Flathead  SchooU 
Tribes:  Bitter  Root,  Car- 
los Band,  Flathead, 
Kutenal,  Lower  E^lis- 
pel,  and  Pend  d'OreiUe. 


Northern  Cheyenne 

(Under   Tongue    River 
School.) 
Tribe:    Northern    Chey- 
enne. 


1489,500 


Total 

NSB&ASEA. 


4,313,416 


Niobrara 

(Under  Santee  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Santee  Sioux. 


Omaha 

(Under  Winnisbago  Agency .) 
Tribe:  Omaha. 


4,600 


Ponca- 

(Under  Santee  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Ponca. 


Sioux  (additional) 

(Under  Pine  Ridge  School.) 
Tribe:  Oglala  Sioux. 

Winnebaffo 

(Under  WinnebagoAgency. ) 
Tribe:  Winnebago. 


640 


1,139 


Total. 


6,279 


1913. 
Executive  orders,  Nov.  26, 1884,  and  Mar.  19, 1900,  act  of  Mar. 
3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1000. 


Act  of  Mar.  3,  1863,  voL  12,  p.  819,  4th  paragraph,  art.  6; 
treaty  of  Apr.  29.  1868,  voL  15,  p.  637;  ExeontlvQ  orders, 
Feb.  27,  Ju]^  20, 1866.  Nov.  16, 1867,  Aug.  31, 1869,  Deo.  31, 
1873,  and  Feb.  9,  1886.  32375.76  acres  selected  as  home- 
steads, 38,908.01  acres  selected  as  allotments,  and  1,130.70 
acres  selected  for  agency,  school,  and  mission  purposes;  un- 
ratified agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modifloation,  see 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  8, 1883,  voL 
22,  p.  624.  For  text,  see  misc.  Indian  doc,  voL  14,  p.  305.) 
Act  of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25.  p.  94.  not  accepted. 

Treaty  of  Mar.  16. 1854,  voL  10,  p.  1043;  selection  by  Indians 
with  President's  approval.  May  11, 1855;  treaty  of  Mar.  6. 
1865,  vol.  14,  p.  667:  acts  of  June  10, 1872,  vol  17,  p.  891,  and 
of  June  22, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  170;  deed  to  Winnebago  Indians, 
dated  July  31, 1874;  act  of  Aug.  7, 1882,  voL  22,  p.  84iract 
of  Mar.  3, 1803  (27  Stats.,  p.  612);  130,522  acres  allotted  to 
1,458  Indums;  the  residue.  4,500  acres,  unallotted;  act  May 
11, 1912  (37  Stats.,  Ill),  sale  of  surplus  land. 

Treaty  of  Mar.  12,  1858,  vol.  12,  p.  997.  and  supplemental 
treaty.  Mar.  10, 1865.  vol.  14,  p.  675;  act  of  Mar.  2, 1880,  sec. 
13,  VOL  25,  p.  892.  27,236  acres  allotted  to  168  Indians;  160 
acres  reserved  and  ooo^ied  by  agency  and  school  build- 
ings. (See  letter  book  205,  p.  339;  also  President's  procla- 
mation, Oct.  23, 1890.  vol.  26,  p.  1559.) 

Executive  order,  Jan.  24, 1882. 


Act  of  Feb.  21, 1863,  vol.  12,  p.  658;  treaty  of  Mar.  8, 1865,  voL 
14,  p.  671;  act  of  June  22,  1874,  vol.  18)  P.  170:  dead  firom 
Omaba  Indians,  dated  July  31, 1874.  (See  vol  6.  Indian 
deeds, p.  215.)  106,948.22 acres sOlotted  to  1,558  Indims;  480 
acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.;  610.10  acres  sold;  act  July  4, 
1888;  the  residue,  1,139  acres,  unallotted. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  aaency  or  ediool,  tribet 
oaupying  or  belonmng  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
eMtablxskment,  to  Jyov.  3,  i5/5— Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (anal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


NKVAOA. 

Dock  Valley 

(Under  western  ShoshoiiB 
SchooL) 
Tribes:  Palate  and  West- 
em  Sboshonl. 

Iffopa  River 

(Undsr  MoKM  River  Schoot) 
Tribes:  Cnemehuevi,  Kai- 
bab,  Pawipit,   Palate, 
andShlvwits. 

Paiote 

(Under  FaUon  Sdiool.) 

Pyramid  Lake 

(Under  Nevada  Sohool.) 
Tribes  Palate. 

WaDor  River 

(Under  Walker  River 
School.) 
Tribe:  Palate. 


Total. 


KSW  XBZICO. 


Jksrilla  Apache.. 
(Under  Jicarilla 


School.) 
Tribe:  Jicarilla  Apache. 


Menataro  Apache 

(Under  Mewalero  Sohool.) 
Tribes:     Mescalero    and 

MimbnAo  Apache. 
PiMblo: 
(Under  Santa  Fe  and  Albu- 

querqae  Schools.) 
Tribe:  Pueblo— 

Jemes 

Aooma 

San  Juan 

Picuris 

San  Felipe 

Peooi 

CochW 

Santo  Domingo 

Taos 

Santa  Clara 

Tesaqoe 

San  udelbnso 

Pojoaqae 

Sla.T: 

SanDia 

Isleta 

Nambe 

Lagana 

Santa  Ana 

ZofU 

(Under  Zafii  School.) 
Tribe:  Zofli  Paebk>. 


Total.. 


Aeret, 
1321,920 


>  1,128 

1,000 

322,000 
40,746 


686,794 


407,300 


474,240 


« 40,660 
*95,792 
» 17,646 
» 17, 461 
«  34, 767 
« 18,763 
s  24,256 
s  92, 308 
« 17,361 
s 49,300 
« 17,471 
s 17,293 
•13,520 
M7,616 
•24,187 

> 110,080 
•13,686 

•154,025 
•17,361 

•216,040 


1,880,880 


Executive  orders,  Apr.  16, 1877,  If  ay  4, 1886,  and  July  1, 1910. 


Executive  orders.  Mar.  12, 1873,  and  Feb.  12, 1874;  act  of  Mar. 
13, 1875,  voL  18.  p.  445,  selection  approved  bv  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  July  3, 1875;  Executive  orders  of  June  28, 1875, 
July  3, 1875,  July  31, 1903,  Oct.  28, 1912,  and  Nov.  26, 1912. 

7i  sections  (4,640  acres)  reserved  nnder  second  form  with- 
drawal, reclamation  act  June  17, 1902  (32  Stats. .  388).  for  re- 
allotment  to  Indians;  3,640  acres  have  been  aliotted  to  364 
Paiute  Indians  and  10  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes 
(see  76082-1907),  1,000  acres  unallotted  and  unreserved. 

ExecuUve  order,  liar.  23, 1874.  Act  July  1,  1898  (30  Stats., 
504. )  (See  sec.  26,  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Apr 
21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  225.)  Executive  order  S^t.  4,  1913, 
creating  bird  reserve  out  of  Anaho  Island. 

Executive  order.  Mar.  19,  1874;  Joint  resolution  of  Jane  19, 
1902,  vol.  32,  p.  744;  act  of  May  27, 1902  (32  Stats.,  pp.  24^ 
200);  act  of  Mar.  3, 1908,  voL  32,  pp.  982-997:  act  of  June  21, 
1906,  vol.  34,  p.  325;  proclamation  of  President,  Sept  36, 
1906,   opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.   It  contains 


268,005.84  acres,  leavizw  in  diminished  reserve  50,809.16 
acres.  Allotted  to  490  Indians,  9,763.27  acres:  reserved  for 
agency  and  school,  80  acres;  reserved  for  cemetery,  40  acres; 
reserved  for  gracing,  87.848.29  acres;  reserved  for  timber, 
^365  62  acres;  reserved  for  churoh  purposes,  160  acres.  (L. 
A  «ft6.  p.  187.)  ^^ 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  25, 1874,  July  18. 1876,  Sept  21, 1880, 
May  16, 1884,  and  Feb.  II,  1887;  129,m36  acres  aUotted  to 
845  Indians,  and  280.44  acres  reserved  for  mission,  school, 
and  agency  purposes.  (L.  B.  835,  p.  323.)  Executive  or- 
ders of  Nov.  11.  1907.  and  Jan.  28,  1906.  The  above-men- 
tioned 946  allotments  have  been  canceled;  reallotments 
have  been  made  under  the  act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat  L., 
1413].  (See  64613-1900.)  (Allotments  to  797  Indians  cover- 
ing 364,284  acres  approved  Aug.  28, 1909.) 

Executive  orders,  May  29,  1873,  Feb.  2,  1874,  Oct  20,  1875, 
May  10.  1882,  and  Mar.  24,  1883.  (See  25061.  48680,  75160, 
75469-1906,  and  14203,  26642-1909,  and  Senate  bill  56(»,  60th 
Cong.,  Istsess.) 


Ck)nflnned  by  United  States  patents  in  1864,  under  old  Span- 
ish grants;  acts  of  Dec  22, 1858,  voL  11,  p.  374,  and  June  21, 
1860,  VOL  12,  p.  71.  (See  General  Land  Office  Report  for 
1876,  p.  242.  and  for  1880.  p.  658.)  See  Executive  orders  of 
June  13  and  Sept  4, 19(B,  sett*"-  «~'^  --''•«♦' — '  '-"-•-  ♦— 
San  Felipe  and  Nambe  Puel  r 

July  29, 1905,  setting  apart  adi  i 

Pueblo.    (See  60eW-1906.)    .  i 

added.    Area  oric^nal  Santa  ( 

ecutive  orders,  Dec  19, 1906,  a  i 

23,040  acres  for  Jemes  Indfaii  i 

grant,  17,610  acres.    Exeouth  ) 

acres.    Area  of  Pueblo  props  ) 

Total  area  Pueblos,  iDoladJi^  r 

res'n,  1,006,346. 


Exsoatlve  orders.  Mar.  16. 1877,  May  1, 1883,  and  Mar.  8, 1886r 
(Area  of  original  Spanish  grant,  17,581.25  acres.) 


I  Surreyed;  partly  in  Idaho. 


>  Oatboondariss  sorveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allottted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establishment,  to  Nov.  S,  1913 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  anthorlty  estabUahIng 


NKW  TOBK. 

Allegany 

(Under  New  York  Agency. ) 
Tribes:     Onondaga   and 
Seneca. 

Cattaraugus 

(Under  New  York  Agency. ) 
Tribes:  Cavuga,  Ononda- 
ga, and  Seneca. 

OUSprine 

(Under New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Seneca. 

Oneida. 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 

Onondaga 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Oneida,  Ononda- 
ga, and  St.  Regis. 

St.RMis 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  St.  Regis. 

Tonawanda 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Cayuga  and  Ton- 
awanda Bands  of  Seneca. 

Tuscarora 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:    Onondaga    and 
Tuscarora. 

Total 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Qualla  boundary  and  other 
lands. 
(Under   Eastern   Cherokee 
School.) 
Tribe:     Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee. 


Aeret. 
130,460 


121,680 

1640 

1350 
6,100 

14,640 
•7,649 

6,249 


Total.. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Devils  Lake. 

(Under  Fort  Totten  School.) 
Tribes:    Assinibohi,  Cut- 
head,  Santee,  Sisseton, 
Yankton,  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux. 


FortBerthold 

(Under  Fort  Berthold 
School.) 
Tribes:    Arikara,     Oros- 
ventre,  and  Mandan. 


87,677 


'48,000 
« 16, 211 


63,211 


443,982 


Treaties  of  Sept.  16,  1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  of  May  20, 1842, 
vol.  7,  p.  687. 

Treaties  of  Sept  16,  1797.  vol.  7,  p.  601;  June  30, 1802,  vol.  7, 
p.  70,  and  of  May  20, 1842,  vol.  7,  p.  687.  (See  Ann.  Rmt, 
1877,  p.  164.) 

By  arrangement  with  the  State  of  New  York.    (See  Ann. 

Kept.,  1877,  p.  166.)    Seneca  agreement  of  Jan.  3,  1809, 

ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20, 1893,  voL  27,  p.  470;  act  of  June  7, 

1897,  vol.  30,  p.  89. 
Treaty  of  Nov.  11, 1794,  voL  7,  p.  44,  and  arrangement  with 

the  State  of  New  York.     (See  Ann.  Rept.,  18^,  p.  166. ) 

Do. 


Treaty  of  May  13. 1796,  vol.  7,  p.  66.    (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1877, 
p.  168.)    They  hold  about  24,250  acres  in  Canada. 

Treaties  of  Sept.  16, 1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  Nov.  6, 1857,  vol. 

12,  p.  991;  purchased  by  the  Indians  and  held  hi  trust  by 

the  comptroller  of  New  York;  deed  dated  Feb.  14,  1862. 

(See  also  Ann.  Rept.,  1877,  p.  166.) 
Treaty  of  Jan.  16.  iraS,  vol.  7,  p.  661,  and  arrangement  (grant 

and  purchase)  between  the  Indians  and  the  Holland  Land 

Co.     (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1877,  p.  167.) 


Held  by  deed  to  Indians  under  decision  of  U.  S.  chtmit  oonrt 
for  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  entered  at  November 
term,  1874,  confirming  the  award  oTRufus  Barringer  and 
others,  dated  Oct.  23,1874,  and  acts  of  Aug.  14, 1876,  vci.  19, 
p.  139,  and  Aug.  23. 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  441,  and  deeds  to  Indians 
from  Johnston  and  others,  dated  Oct.  9, 1876,  and  Aug.  14, 
1880.  (See  also  H.  R.  Ex.  Docs.  No.  196,  47th  Ckmg.,  Ist 
sess. ,  and  No.  128. 63d  Cone. ,  2d  sess.)  Now  held  hiTee  by 
Indians,  who  are  incorporated.  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1908,  vol.  32, 
p.  1000.  (See  Ophiions  of  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  Mar.  14, 1894, 
and  Feb.  3.  1904.  86,000  acres  of  the  98,211  acres  sold. 
Deeds  dated  Oct.  4, 1906;  approved  Dec.  1^,  1906.) 


1  Partly  surveyed. 


« Surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  rMervation,  under  what  aaenqf  or  echool^  tribea 
oecupftng  or  belonging  to  ity  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
estaJbluhmentf  to  Nov.  S,  1913 — Continued. 


B  of  reaarration  anl 
tribe. 


Asm  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  otlier  authority  eatabUdiiiig 


NOKTH  DAKOTA— oontinued. 


BtiQdiiig  Rock 

(Understanding  Rock 

Tribes:  Blaekfaet.  Hank- 
^2^Upi«aiidLow€r 


Aerei. 
166,00 


Turtle  1 __„ 

(Under   Turtle 


Tribe:  BBBbhia  Chippewa. 


Total 

OKLAHOMA. 


610,006 


^Site  Kiowa  SdbobL) ' 


(Uadar  Unto  AsaneyO 
Tribe:  Cherokee. 


QMTokee  Outlet. 


(3»jMneaiMlArapaho 

(uader  Cbeyenne  and  Aiap- 
aho,  Cantonment,  and 
Sger  Sohooto.) 
Tribet:  Soatbern  Ampaho 
and  NortbflEn  and  ftmth- 
snGbas^eosa. 


Treaty  ot  Apr.  9D,  1608»  roL  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders 
Jan.  11-kar.  16, 1S76,  and  Nov.  28, 1876.  Agreement  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  28, 1877,  voL  19,  p.  264,  and  Executive 
orderi  Aus.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  ISM  (1;620,640  acres  in 
South  Dakota);  unratified  agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882. 
(For  modifloatioo  see  sundry  civil  apprqpriatioD  act  ap- 
proved Mar.  3,  1883,  voL  22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  In- 
dian Doc.,  VOL  14,  p.  806.)  Act  of  Congress  of  Apr.  30, 
1888»  VOL  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.    Act  of  Congress,  Hir.  2, 

1889,  VOL  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  VOL  26,  p.  1554.  Under  act  of  Mar.  2, 1880  (25  Stats.. 
.^^. ..     . -6,1905,4,418 

-daving  unsK- 
)  (35  Stat.  L., 

444, 461.  and  460);  61.988.14  acres  school  Land,  act  of  Mar.  1, 
1907  (34  Stat  L.,  1041).)  Under  President's  proclamation 
of  Aug.  19, 1900  (36  Stat.  2500),  1,061,500  acres  were  opened 
to  settlement.  Act  of  Feb.  14,  1913  (Pub.,  380),  H ,285.18 
acres  school  land. 

Exsonttve  orders  Dec.  21,  1882,  Mar.  29  and  June  3,  1884. 
Agreement  made  Oct.  2, 1802,  amended  by  Indian  appro- 
pration  act  approved  and  ratified  Apr.  Zl,  1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  104.  43,820  acres  allotted  to  326  Indians  and  186  acres 
reserved  for  church  and  school  purposes  under  the  above- 
named  act.  Allotments  to  1,880  members  of  this  band  on 
public  domain  aggregating  280,619.04  acres  have  been  ap- 
proved. 


FotiBsrly  Fort  SilL  (See  Executive  order  Feb.  26, 1897.) 
Act  Mar.  3. 1901  (31  Stat..  1173);  act  June  28, 1902  (32  Stat.. 
467).  Ex.  Doc.  No.  117, 49tti  CoDg. ,  2d  8ess.,act Aug.  24, 1912 
(37  8tet.,634);  act  June  30, 19137Pub.,  No.  4).  Lands  to  be 
purshaaed  for  thoee  members  of  this  band,  some  80  ta  num- 
ber, who  elected  to  remain  in  Oklahoma. 

Trea^r  with  Western  Cherokees  at  city  of  Washington,  May  6, 
1828  (7  Stat.,  311),  as  amended  by  the  treatyat  Fort  Gibson 
of  Feb.  14,  1833  (7  Stat.,  414);  referred  to  hi  treaty  with 
Gherakeea  at  New  Echota,  Oa.,  Dec.  29, 1835(7  8tat.,478): 
July  19, 1806  (14  Stat.,  799),  as  supplemented  by  treaty  of 
Apr.  27, 1808(16  Stat.,  727).  AarMmentof  July  1,1902(32 
Stat..  716).  Approximatelv  41,696  Cherokees,  includmg 
4,924  needmen,  were  alk>tted  an  average  of  110  acres,  40  acres 
of  which  was  a  homestead  to  be  nontaxable  while  held  by 
the  original  aUottee.   Total  acreage  allotted,  4,420,067.^; 


\  original  a 
i  49^66.44. 


Agreement  of  Dec.  19, 1891;  ratified  sec.  10  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1803  (27  8tat.,640), unoccupied  part  of  Cherokee  Outlet,  not 
included  in  'Territory  of  Oklahoma  (26  Stat.,  81).  62  In- 
dians aUotted  4,949.45  acres  under  act  of  Mar.  3, 1808. 

Executive  order  Aug.  10,  1869;  unratified  agreement  with 
Wfehita,  Oaddo.  and  others,  Oct.  19,  18^.  (See  Ann. 
Bept,  1872,  p.  101.)  Executive  orders  of  Apr.  18,  1882, 
and  Jan.  17, 1883,  relative  to  Fort  Supply  Military  Reserve 
(reliaquidMd  for  disposal  under  act  of  Congress  of  July  5, 
1894,  by  authorltv  of  Executive  order  of  Nov.  5, 1804;  see 
Qeneral  Land  OfOoe  Report,  1899,  p.  158).  Executive  order 
of  July  17, 1883,  relative  to  Fort  Reno  Military  Reserve. 
Agreement  made  October,  1890,  and  ratified  and  confirmed 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1891.  vol.  26, 
pp.  102^1026.  528,780  acres  aUotted  to  3^331  Indians; 
281,888.55  acres  for  Oklahoma  school  lands;  32,343.93  acres 
reserved  for  mflitarv  agency,  misskm,  etc.,  purposes;  the 
residue,  8,500,662.06  acres,  opened  to  settlement.  (See 
Prea.  proo.  Apr.  12, 1802,  vol.  27,  p.  1018).  Executive  order, 
July  12, 1805.  President's  prockmation  of  Aug.  12.  1903, 
vol.  83,  p.  2817.    Act  June  17, 1910  (36  Stat.,  533),  57,637-10. 

>  Surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establtshment,  to  Nov.  S,  191S — Continued. 


Name  of  reseiTatlon  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 


OKLAHOMA— oontlnued . 


Chickasaw 

(Under  Union  Agency)., 


Acre: 
7,839.00 
104.05 


Tribe:  Chickasaw.    Total 


Choctaw , 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Choctaw. 


17,943.05 


« 1,721,107 


Credc 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Creek. 


503 


Iowa 

(Under     Sac     and     Fox 
School.) 
Tribes:  Iowa  and  Tonka- 


KansaorKaw 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribe:  Kansa  or  Kaw. 


Klokapoo 

(Under  Shawnee  School) 
Tribe:  Mexican  Kickapoo. 


Kiowa  and  (^manche 

(Under  Kiowa  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Apache,  Oimaa- 
che,     Delaware,     and 
Kiowa. 


Modoc 

(Under  Seoeca  School.) 
Tribe:  Modoc. 


'  Surveyed. 


Treaty  of  June  22, 18S5,  Tol.  11, 
1807,  ratified  by  act  of  June  ' 


.  611;  agreement  of  Apr.  23, 
1808,  vol.  30,  p.  506;  act  of 


AOVf,    tCMUmVU   UV    BHJk  VA  atUAAD  «0«    UJOO,    TUl.   OW,    p.   UUO,  CKJb  Ul 

July  1, 1908,  VOL  32,  p.  641,  ratifying  agreement  of  Mar.  21, 
1902;  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33,  pT209:  act  of  Apr.  28, 1904, 
vol.  33,  p.  644.  10,955  Indians  have  been  allotted  8,801,- 
080.91  acres:  sold,  850,500.32  acres;  unallotted  area,  104.05 
acres,  not  including  7,830.43  acres  segregated  coal  and 
asphalt  l^n^g. 

Treaty  of  June  22, 1855,  vol.  11,  p.  611.  Same  as  Chickasaw. 
Approximately  26,730  Indians  have  been  allotted  4,297,- 
385,90  acres;  sold,  803,790.20  acres;  unsold,  1,296,257.88  acres; 
which  includes  1,278.753  acres  of  timber  land  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  but  does  not  include  424,745  acres  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  which  added  to  7,839  acres  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
makes  a  total  of  432,584  acres  of  the  segregated  ooal  and 
asphalt  land  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and  CJhlckasaw 
Nations  jointly. 

TreaUes  of  Feb.  14,  1883,  vol.  7,  p.  417,  and  June  14.  1866, 
voL  14,  p.  785,  and  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  Aug.  6, 
1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.  (See  Ann.  Rept.l882,p.Liv.)  Agree- 
ment of  Jan.  19,  1880.  ratified  by  the  act  of  Mar.  l7l880, 
VOL  25,  p.  757,  President's  proclamation,  Mar.  23.  L889. 
vol.  26,  p.  1544,  agreement  of  Sept.  27, 1897,  ratified  by  act 
of  June  28,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  514;  agreement  of  Mar.  8, 1900, 
ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  1,  1901.  vol.  31,  p.  861;  President's 
proclamation  of  June  25,  1901,  voL  32,  p.  1971;  supple- 
mental  agreement  of  June  30,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  600; 
President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  8,  1902,  vol  82,  p. 
2021.  (See  act  of  May  27. 1902,  v^.  32,  p.  258;  act  of  Apr. 
21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  204.)  Approximately  18,n6  Indians 
have  been  allotted  2,998,f^  


)\.)   Approximately  18,716  1 
8,997.14  acres:  sold,  63,578.89 


Executive  order.  Aug.  15, 1883;  agreement  May  20, 1800,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  13,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  7^  8,606  acres 
allotted  to  108  Indians;  20  acres  held  in  common  for  church, 
school,  etc;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement.  Proclama- 
tion of  President  Sept.  18, 1891,  vol.  27,  p.  W»,  (See  Ann. 
Kept.,  1891,  p.  677,  and  letter  book  222,  p.  361.) 

Act  of  Jime  5, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228;  260  acres  reserved  for  oeme- 
tery,  school,  and  town  site.  Remainder,  09,644  acres, 
allotted  to  247  Indians;  act  of  July  1,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  636, 
ratifying  agreement,  not  dated.  Act  Mar.  3, 1900.  (36  Stat, 

I 


Agreement  with  Eastern  Shawnees  made  June  28. 1874  (see 
Ann.  Rept.,  1882,  p.  271),  and  confirmed  in  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  Mar.  3, 1875,  voL  18,  p.  447.  Ltfids 
all  allotted— 3,966  acres  allotted  to  68  Indiaiis,  8  acres  re- 
served for  church  and  cemetery  puxpoees,  2  acres  for  school, 
and  24  acres  for  timber.  (Letter  book  220,  p.  102.)  Act 
Mar.  3, 1909.    (36  Stat,  752.)  *^         '    ^ 

•  Partly  surveyed. 
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Tablb  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  aaency  or  school,  tribes 
occupying  or  helonamg  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
estaiblishmient,  to  Nov.  S,  i9i5— Oontmued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


▲rea  (anal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  estabUshlng 


OKLAHOMA— oontinued. 

Oakland 

(Under  Ponea  School) 
Tribes:  Tonkawa  and 
Lipan. 


Aeret. 


Osaee 

(Undsr  Osage  School.) 
Tribes:  Great  and  Little 
Ossge. 


Otoe 

(Undv  Otoe  School.) 
Tribes:  Oto  and  Mteoori. 


Ottana 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:     Ottawa     of 
Blanefaards    Fork   and 
Roche  de  Boeuf. 

Pawnee 

(Under  Pawnee  Sdiool.) 
Tribe:  Pawnesw 


» 1,587 


Feorift 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:   Kaskaskla.    Mi- 
ami,   Peoria,    Pianka- 
^shaw,  and  Wea. 

PQoca. 

(Under  Fooca  School.) 
Tribe:  Fooca. 


1320 


(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribes:  Abeentee    Shaw- 
nee and  Potawatoml 


Qnww 

(IW   Seneca     School.) 
Tribe:  Qnapaw. 


Act  of  May  27, 1S78,  vol.  20,  p.  84.  (See  Ann.  Rept.  for  1882, 
p.  Lxn).  (See  deed  dated  June  14,  1883,  from  Cherokee, 
vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  476.)  (See  deed  from  Nes  Perce, 
May  22.  1885,  vol.  6,  fodkn  Deeds,  p.  504.)  11,456  acres 
allotted  to  73  Indians;  160.50  acres  reserved  for  government 
and  school  purposes.  The  residue,  79.276.60  acres,  opened 
toseUtement.  (Letter  book  257,  p.  240.)  Agreement  made 
Oct.  21, 1801,  ratmed  by  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Mar.3.18B3,voL27,p.  644.  (For  text,  see  Ann.  Kept.,  1»3, 
p.  524.) 

Article  16,  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  vol.  14.  p.  804; 
order  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mar.  27, 1871;  act  of  June 
5, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883,  ttom 
Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  482.)  (See  act  of  June  28. 
1906  (34  Stats.,  539).  act  of  Mar.  3, 1900  (35  Stats.,  787),  and 
PubUo  Resolution  No.  51,  approved  Feb.  28, 1909.)  2,230 
Indians  have  been  allotted  f.065,134.31  acres  (3  selections). 
Since  July  1,  1909,  these  2,230  Indians  have  been  allotted 
1,465,350  acres  fkt>m  surplus  lands,  and  5,178.53  acres  have 
been  reserved  for  church,  town-site,  and  railroad  purposes. 
Act  Mar.  3, 1909.    (35  Stat.,  778.) 

Act  of  Mar.  3, 1881,  voL  21,  p.  381;  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  June  25, 1881.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883, 
ftom  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  479.)  Under  acts 
of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388).  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stats..  704). 
and  Apr.  21, 1904  (33  Stats.,  180),  128,^1  acres  were  allotted 
to  514  Indians  (885  allotments-see  letter  book  929,  p.  326), 
720  acres  were  reserved  for  agency,  school,  church,  and  cem- 
etery purposes,  and  640  acres  set  aside  for  tribal  uses. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  S3. 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513;  12,995  acres  were  al- 
lotted to  160  Indians;  557.96  acres  were  authorised  to  be  sold 
by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1891  (vol.  26,  p.  989).  The  residue,  1,587.25 
acres,  unallotted.    (Letter  book  229,  p.  115.) 

Act  of  Apr.  10, 1876.  vol.  19,  p.  29.  Of  this,  230,014  acres  are 
Cherokee  and  53,006  acres  are  Creek  lands.  (See  deed  dated 
June  14, 1883,  ftom  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  470.) 
112,701  acres  allotted  to  820  Indians;  840  acres  were  reserved 
for  school,  agency,  axA  cemetery  nurposes;  the  residue, 
169(320acres,  opened  tosettlement.  (Letter books  261. p.  888, 
and  263.  p.  5.)  Agreement  made  Nov.  23, 1892,  ratUled  by 
act  of  Mar.  3, 1883,  vol.  27,  p.  644.  (For  text  see  Ann.  Rept., 
1893,  p.  626.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  43,334  acres  allotted 
to  218  Indians.  The  residuB,  6,813.27  acres,  sold  under  act 
of  May  27, 1902.    (32  Stats.,  245.) 

Acts  of  Aug.  15, 1876,  vol.  19,  p.  192;  Mar.  3, 1877,  vol.  19,  p. 
287;  May  27, 1878,  vol.  20,  p.  76;  and  Mar.  8, 1881.  voL  21,  p. 
422.  (See  dieed  dated  June  14, 1883,  from  Cheioioee,  vol.  6, 
Indian  Deeds,  p.  473.)  There  have  been  allotted  to  782  In- 
dians 100,734  acres,  and  reserved  for  agency,  school,  mission, 
and  cemeteiypurpoees  523.56  acres,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  320  acres.  (Letter  books  303, p.  311,and 813, p. 
401.)  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Apr.  21,  1004, 
voL  33,  p.  217. 

Treaty  of  Teb.  27, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  631;  act  of  May  23. 1872. 
vol.  17,  p.  150.  (222.716  acres  are  Creek  ceded  lands;  kSMl 
acres  are  Seminole  lands.)  Agreements  with  citicen  Pot* 
awatomi  June  25  and  Absentee  Shawnees  June  26,  1890: 
ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  Indian  appropriatkm  act  of 
Mar.  3. 1801,  vol.  26,  pp.  101&-1021.  215,679.42  acrea  allotted 
to  1,480  PotawatomI,  and  70,791.47  acres  allotted  to  563 
Absentee  Shawnees,  and  510.63  acres  reserved  for  Oovem- 
ment  purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement  by  the 
Preskient^  proclamation  of  Sept.  18. 1891,  vol.  27,  p.  989. 
(See  letter  book  222,  pp.  442, 444,  and  Ann.  Rept.  for  1891, 
p.  677.) 

Treaties  of  May  18. 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  424,  and  of  Feb.  28, 1867, 
vol.  15,  p.  513.  (56,245.21  acres  allotted  to  248  Indians,  400 
acres  reeerved  for  school  and  40  acres  for  church  purposes. 
(Letter  book  335,  p.  326.)  Aereement  of  Mar.  23.  1893, 
ratified  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  2. 
1895,  vol.  28,  p.  907.  Agreement  of  Jan.  2,  1809,  ratified 
in  Indian  appropriatkm  act  approved  Mar.  8, 1901,  vol.  81, 
p.  1067.    Act  of  Mar.  8, 1908,  ^.  82,  p.  097. 

^  Surveyed. 
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Table  7. — GeTieral  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  «c^2,  fnbtf 
occupying  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  amhorHyfor 
its  establishment,  to  Nov.  3,  191S — Gontmued. 


Name  of  reseivation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  anthority  establidilng 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 


Fox 


Sauk  and  Fox 

(Under    Sac   and 
School.) 
Tribes:  Ottawa,  Sauk  and 
Fox  of  the  Mississippi 


Acret. 


Semhiole 

(Under  Union  Arancy.) 
Tribe:  Seminole. 


160 


Seneca 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  V 


Shawnee 

(Under  Seneca  School.  V 
Tribes:  Seneca  and  East- 
ern Shawnee. 


Wichita. 

(Under  Kiowa  Ajeency.) 
Tribes:  lonl.  Qaddo,  Co- 
manche, Delaware,  To- 
wakoni    Waco,  and 
Wichita. 


Wyandot 

(Under  Seneca  School) 
Tribe:  Wyandot. 


1535 


Total. 


1,733,050.05 


OSBQON. 


Gran4e  Ronde. 


(Under  Silete  Agency^ 
Tribes:  Kalapuya,  (5ack- 
amas,  Ck)w  Creek,  Lalc- 
mlut,  Marys  Riv^  Mo- 
lala,  Nestucca,  Rogue 
River,  Santiam.  Shasta, 
Tumwater,  Umpqua, 
Wapato,  and  YamhilL 
Klunath , 

(Under  Klamath  SchooL) 
Tribes:  Klamath,  Modoc, 
Paiute,  Pit  River,  Wal- 
pape.  and  Yahooskin 
Band  of  Snake  (Sho- 
shoni). 


Sileta 

(Under  Siletz  Agency.) 
Tribes:.  Als^  Coqullle, 
Kusan,  Kwatami, 
Rogue  River,  Skoton, 
ShastA,  Saiustkea,  Siu- 
slaw  Tututail,  Umi>qua, 
and  13  others. 


«  811,802 


3,200 


I  Surveyed. 


Treaty  of  Feb.  18, 1867,  vol.  16,  p.  495;  agreement  June  13, 
1890;  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  13, 1801,  vol.  26,  p.  740.  87,683.04 
acres  allotted  to  548  Indians,  and  800  acree  reserved  for 
school  and  agency  purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  the  Preeident^s  proclamation  Sept.  18, 1891,  vol. 
27,  p.  980.  (See  letter  book  222,  p.  160,  and  Ann.  Kept. 
forfe91,p.677.) 

Treaties  of  Mar.  21, 1866,  vol.  14  j;>.  765.  (See  Creek  agree- 
ment of  Feb.  14,  1881,  Ann.  Itop.  1882,  p.  54,  and  dafl- 
ciency  act  of  Aug.  6, 1882,  vol.  22,  p.  266.)  Agieemant  of 
Mar.  16,  1889.  (See  Indian  appiopriatiaa  act  approved 
Mar.  2, 1889.)  Agreement  reooraJed  m  the  treaty  book,  vol. 
3,  p.  35;  agreement  made  Dec.  16, 1897.  ratified  bv  the  act 
of  July  1, 1898,  vol.  30,jd.  567;  agreement  of  Oct.  7, 1809,  rati- 
fled  by  act  of  June  2, 1900,  vol.  31,  p.  2Sa.  Approximately 
3,119  Indians  have  been  allotted  350,096.93  acres;  sola, 
4,223.74  acres. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  28, 1831,  vol.  7,  p.  348;  of  Dec.  29, 1832,  voL 
7.  p.  411,  and  of  Feb.  h,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  613.  41,813  acns 
allotted  to  435  Indians;  104.22  acres  reserved  for  Goveni- 
ment,  church,  an(*  school  purposes.  Agreememt  of  Deo.  2, 
1901.  ratified  by  act  of  May  27, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  202. 

Treaties  of  July  20,  1831,  vol.  7,  p7351;  of  Dec.  29,  1832,  vol. 
7.  p.  411;  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  613,  and  agreement 
with  ModoGS,  made  June  23,  1874  (see  Ann.  Rept.,  1882, 
p.  271),  confirmed  by  Congress  in  Indian  wpropriatian 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447.  12,745  acres 
allotted  to  117  Indians;  86  acres  reserved  for  agengy  pmr- 
poses  (letter  books  208,  p.  266,  and  233,  p.  207);  uia  reslaae. 
2,543  acres,  sold  (agreement  of  Dec.  2l  1901,  ratified  by  act 
of  May  27, 1902.  vol.  32,  p.  262). 

(See  treatv  of  July  4, 1868,  with  Delawaree,  art.  4;  voL  14,  p. 
794.)  Unratified  agreement,  Oct.  19,  1872.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.,  1872,  p.  101.)  Agreement  made  Juaa  4,  1801,  ratir 
fied  by  act  of  Mar.  2,  1^,  vol.  28,  p.  896.  152,714  acres 
allotted  to  957  Indians;  4,161  acres  reserved  for  agencrr. 
school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  residue,  586,468 
acres,  opened  to  settlement  (letter  book  400,  p.  90).  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  July  4, 1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1976. 

Unoccupied  C^ckasaw  and  Choctaw  leased  lands  west  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River.  Act  of  Miay  4, 1806,  vol. 
29,  p.  113.  President's  proclamation,  Mar.  16, 1®0,  viA.  ao, 
p.  ^8.   Act  of  June  6, 1900  (31  Stat.,  600). 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1807,  voL  15,  p.  513.  20,942  acres  allotted 
to  244  Indians,  16  acres  to  churches,  etc.,  leaving  534.72 
acres  unallotted  (letter  book  228,  p.  832). 


Treaties  of  Jan.  22, 1855,  voL  10,  p.  1143,  and  of  Deo.  21, 1855, 
voL  12,  p.  982;  Executive  order  June  30,  1857.  440  acres 
reserved  Ua  Oovemment  tise  and  32,983  acres  allotted  to 
269  Indians.  (See  letter  book  210,  p.  328.)  Act  of  Apr.  28. 
1904,  voL  33,  p.  567,  amending  and  ratifying  agreeaMDfc  oi 
June  27, 1901  (33  L.  D.,  586). 


Treaty  of  Oot.  14, 1864.  voL  16,  p.  707.  Act  June  10, 1896  (29 
Stat.,  321).  Act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.,  260).  207,873 
acres  allotted  to  1,345  Indians;  6,094.77  acres  reserved  for 
agency,  school,  and  church  purposes.  Indian  appropria- 
tton  act  approved  Apr.  21, 1904,  voL  33,  p.  202;  act  ofMar.  3, 
1905,  voL^,  p.  1033.  and  act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat,  367). 
( See  act  of  Mar.  3, 1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  752),  removal  of  Modocs 
in  Oklahoma  to  Klamath  and  allotments  thereto.)  Bound- 
ary Dispute  (see  9881-1911). 

Unratified  treaty,  Aug.  11,  1855;  Executive  orders  Nov.  9, 
1855,  and  Dec.  21,  ISS,  and  act  of  Mar.  3, 1875,  voL  18,  p.  446. 
Agreement  Oct.  31,  1892,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  1894, 
vol.  28,  p.  323.  44,459  acres  aUotted  to  551  Indiana.  It«fii- 
due,  177,563.66  acres  (except  5  sectlans), ceded  to  United 
States.  (Seeletterbook28l,p.368.)  President's proelama 
tion,  May  16,  1895.  vol.  29,  p.  866.  Acts  of  May  31,  1900, 
vol.  31 ,  p.  233,  and  Mar.  3, 19(n,  voL  31,  p.  1085.  Act  of  May 
13, 1910  (36  Stat.,  367). 

s  Outboimdaries  surveyed. 
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Tabls  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservaiionf  under  what  aaency  or  schooly  tribes 
oceuvfing  or  beUmaing  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  arid  authority  for  its 
establishment^  to  Nov,  S,  i9i^— Continued. 


iofwarvatlmiand 
tribe. 


Aies(iizial- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  anthorlty  establishing 
reaerve. 


OBKQOM— continued . 


(Under  Umatilla  School.) 
Tribes:  OayuM.  Umatilla, 
md  Wallawalla. 


W  wm  SpvlnflB 

(Under  warm  Springs 
SoliooU 
Tclbet:  Des  Chutes,  John 
D^f,  Fitote,  Tenino. 
Warm  8pEmgs,  and 
Wasoo. 


Acres. 
»74,2S2 


1  332,700 


TVrtal 

aODTH  BAKOTA. 

Cnm  CMek  and  Old  Winne- 
bago. 
(Undsr  Ctow  Creek  Sefaool.) 
Tribes:  Lower  Yanktonal, 
Lower  Brole,  Minloon- 
tea,  and  Two  Kettle 


1,211,904 


129,266 


LakeTiaTerse 

(Under  Blaseton  SchooU 
Tribes:  SbsetonandWth- 
petonStoox. 


Gkerama  River 

(und«    Chsyemie    Rlyer 
SchooL) 
Tribes:  Bkfikfeet,  Mini- 
oonjoo.  Sans  Arcs,  and 
TwoKottlsSkmz. 


940,540 


Lower  Bmto 

(Under  Ixiwer  Brule  School. ) 
Tribes:  Lower  Bmle  and 
Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux. 


162,169 


Treaty  of  June  9, 1865,  voL  12,  p.  945,  and  act  of  Aug.  6, 1883, 
Tol.  22,  p.  397;  Mar.  3, 1885,  yoL  33.  p.  340,  and  sec.  8  of  act 
of  Oct.  17.  1888,  voL  35,  p.  550.  (See  orders  Secretary  of 
Interi<n>  Dec.  4, 1888,  Ann.  Kept.,  1891,  p.  683.)  82,542.15 
acres  allotted  to  1,116  Indians,  960  acres  reserved  for  school 
and  mission  purposes.  (See  tetter  book  255,  p.  132.)  Act 
of  July  1, 1902,  v^.  32,  p.  730. 

Treaty  of  June  25, 1855,  voL  12,  p.  963.  140,044  acres  allotted 
to  965  Indians,  and  1,195  acres  reserved  for  church,  school, 
and  agency  purposes.  The  residue,  322.108  acres,  unallotted 
and  unreserved  (letter  book  334,  p.  295). 


Order  of  department,  July  1. 1863  (see  Ann.  Rept^  1863,  p. 
318);  treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  voL  15,  p.  635,  ana  Executive 
order,  Feb.  27, 1885  (see  Presldent'sproclamation  of  Apr.  17, 
1885,  annulling  Executive  order  of  Feb.  27, 1885;  Ann.  Kept., 
1885,  p.  51);  act  of  Mar.  2. 1889,  voL  25,  p.  888;  President's 
proclamations,  Feb.  10, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  There  have 
been  allotted  to  1,348  Indians  254,656.^  acres,  and  reserved 
for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes  1,076.90  acres, 
leaving  a  residue  of  111,711  acres(letter  book8302,p.  443;  373, 
p.  485;  373,  p.  347).    Lands  are  now  in  process  oi  allotment. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  19, 1867,  voL  15,  p.  505;  agreement,  Sept.  20. 
1872;  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  22, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (Bee  pp.  828-^7,  Comp.  In- 
dian Laws.)  Agreement,  Dec.  12,  ISSO,  ratified  by  act  of 
Mar.  3. 1891,  vol  26,  pp.  1035-1038.  308,838  acres  allotted 
to  2,000  Indians,  32,8^.25  acres  reserved  for  State  school  pur- 
poses, ly347.01  acres  for  church  and  agency  purposes;  the 
residue,  574,678.40  acres,  opened  to  settlement.  (See 
President's  proclamation,  Apr.  IL 1892,  voL  27,  p.  1017.) 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  voL  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  ordecs, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  voL  19.  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct«  17, 1882.  (^or  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1883,  voL  22, 
p.  024;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  voL  14^  p.  305.)  Act 
of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25.  p.  94,  not  accepted.  Act  of  Mar.  2, 
1880,  vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 
1800,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20. 1896,  vol.  29,  p.  10. ) 
President's  proclamations  of  Feb.  7. 1903,  voL  32,  p.  2035, 
and  Mar.  30, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2340.  030,987.14  acres  have  been 
allotted  to  8.154  Indians.  (See  L.  B.  828,  p.  321.)  Act  of 
May  29, 1908  (35  Stat  L.,  460).  Under  President's  procla- 
mation of  Aug.  19, 1909  (36  Stat,  2500),  1,158,010  acres  were 
opened  to  settlement,  leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved 
310,540  acres. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  voL  16,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20.  imi.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modi^cation  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1883,  voL  22, 
p.  024;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act 
of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.    Act  of  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  VOL  26,  p.  1554.  (Seeaotof  Fe1E>.SO,1896,vol.29,>10.j 
Agreement  made  Mar.  1, 1898,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1899, 
VOL  30,  p.  1362,  ceding  120,000  acres  to  the  United  States. 
187,356  acres  anotted  to  777  Indians,  and  064.00  acres  re- 
served for  agency,  school,  and  rellffious  purposes,  leavhig 
unallotted  and  unreserved  175,470l70  acres.  (See  letter 
book  498.  p.  336.)  (See  act  of  Apr.  21, 1906, 34  Stats.,  124  and 
1048,  and  President's  prodamatioos  of  Aug.  12,  1907,  and 
Sept.  24, 1913.) 
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Table  7.— General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  aaency  or  echool,  tribes 
occupipTig  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its 
establxshment,  to  Nov.  Sy  1913— ConHnued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 
reserve. 


OBSOON— continued. 


Pine  Ri4 
(Under  l*ine  Ridee  Agency. ) 
Tribes:  Brule  ETloux, 
Northern  Cheyenne, 
and  Oglala  Sioux. 


Aeret. 
1386,320 


Rosebud 

(Under  Rosebud  SohooL) 
Tribes:  Loafer,  Minicon- 
iou,  Northern  Oglala, 
Two  Kettle,  Upper 
Brule,  and  Washauie 
Skrnx. 


172.342 


Yankton 

(Under  Yankton  School.) 
Tribe:  Yankton  Sioux. 


Total 

UTAH. 


879,636 


Uintah  VaUey 

(Under  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Asency.) 
Tribes:  cfosiute,  Pavant. 
Uinta,  Yampa,  Grand 
River,  Unoompahgre, 
and  White  River  Ute. 


1249,340 


nay  i,  xvia. 


Treaty  of  Anr.  20, 1868,  vol.  16,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
—   ..  ,^_  ,-  — -^'—20, 1876,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  f- 


Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  2L,  _,._, , 

ment  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877.  vol.  10,  p.  2S4,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1870,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification  see 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  8, 1883,  vol. 
22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  306). 
Act  of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  26,  p.  04,  not  accepted.  Act  of 
Mar.  2.  1880,  vol.  26,  p.  888.  TresMent's  proclamation  of 
Feb.  10. 1800,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1806.  yoL 
20,  p.  10.)  1,643,048.80  acres  allotted  to  7.106  Sioux  In<Qans, 
416,000  acres  opened  to  settlement,  20,302.01  reserved  for 
(Government  purposes,  churches,  cemeteries,  etc  The 
residue,  436.161  acres,  unallotted  and  unreserved.  Agree- 
ment made  Mar.  10, 1808,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1800,  vol. 
30,  p.  1364.  Act  of  Apr.  23,  1004,  vol.  33,  p.  264,  ratifying 
agreement  made  Sept.  14, 1001.  PresidenVs  proclamation 
ofMay  16, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2354.  Act  Mar.  1. 1007  (34  Stat.. 
1048);  act  Mar.  2. 1007  (34  Stat.,  1230);  act  May  20. 1006  (36 
Stat.,  451);  act  May  30,  1010  (36  Stat.,  448);  President's 
proclamation,  Aug.  24,  IM  (35  Stat..  2203),  opening  838,000 
acres  in  Tripp  County.  Presidents  prodamatfon.  June 
20,  1911  (40  L.  D.,  164).  opening  300,000  acres  in  Mellette 
and  WashabcHigh  Oounties.  43,620  acres  State  school  land. 
Executive  order,  July  6, 1012. 
Treatv  of  Apr.  10, 1858,  vol.  11.  p.  744.  268,263  acres  allotted 
to  2,613  Didians  and  1,262.80  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
church,  and  school  purposes.  (See  letter  book  207.  p.  1.) 
Aneement  Dec.  31,  1802,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  16, 1804, 
vol.  28,  p.  314.  The  residue  open  to  settlement.  (See 
Presidenrs  proclamation  May  16, 1806,  vol.  20,  p.  866.) 


Executive  orders,  Oct.  8,  IWl:  act  of  Jane  18,  1878  (2 
Stats.,  166);  acts  of  May  6,  1864,  vol.  13,  p.  68.  and  Mav 
24, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  167;  joint  resolution  of  June  19. 1902,  voL 
32,  p.  744;  act  of  Mar.  8, 1908,  vol.  32,  p.  997:  Indian  appro- 

Sriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  207;  Presi- 
ent's  proclamations  of  Julv  14, 1906,  setting  aside  1,010,000 
acres  as  a  forest  reserve,  2,100  acres  as  town  sites.  1 ,004,286 
acres  opened  to  homestead  entry,  2440  acres  in  mining 
claims;  under  act  May  27, 1902  (32  Stats.,  263),  09,407  acres 
allotted  to  1^  Indians,  and  60,160  acres  under  reclama- 
tion, the  residue  179,194.66  acns,  unallotted  and  unresarved. 
(See  letter  book  76,  p.  896.) 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  IniUm  reservation,  under  what  aaency  or  school,  tribes 
oceupifing  or  belonaing  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved,  and  avJthority  for  its 
establxthmerU,  to  Nov.  S,  idi5— Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establiahlng 


UTAH— continued. 


UDOGmpahfre. 

(Under  tfintah  and  Ouray 


Trlie: 


be:  Tabaqi 


[Uache  Ute. 


Total 

WASHINOTON. 


Chflhalis 

(Under  (Xishman  School.) 
Tribes:  Chinook(Tsinuk), 
Clatsop,  and  (Siehalls. 


COIambla 

(Under  (^IvlUe  School. ) 
Tribe:  Columbia  (Moses 
band.) 


ColTille 

(Under  CdLviOe  Agency.) 
'  Tribes:  Coeur  d'Alene, 
ColTi]le,KalifpeI.  Okin- 
aeao.  Lake,  Methow, 
Nespelim,  Fend  d' 
OxQUle,  Banpoil,  and 
Spokan. 


Hoh  River , 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Hdh. 
Luuuui . .  ............. 

(Under  TulaUp  SchooL) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  £tak« 
mur,   Lununi,   Snoho- 
miah,  Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 


(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribes:  ICakah  and  Qui- 
leate. 

Mookleehoot 

(Under  Chishman  SchooLV ' 
Tribe:  If  uckleahoot. 

NisQualM 

(Under  (Xishman  School.) 
Tribes  :  MucUethoot, 
Nlsqualli,  P  n  y  a  1 1  u  p, 
Skwawkanamish,  8ta&- 
akoom,  and  6  others. 

0«tte 

(Under  Neah  Bay  Sohod.) 
Tribe:  Owtte. 

Port  IfaGUson 

(Under  Tulalip  SchooU 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mnr,  Lummi,   Snoho- 
miah,  Sukwandah,  and 
Swiwami^ 

1  Partly  surveyed. 


248,340 


>  1,297,009 


640 


s  19,312 


640 
•66 


Executive  order,  Jan.  5, 1882.  (See  act  of  June  15, 1880,  rati- 
fying the  agreement  of  Mar.  6, 1880,  vol.  21.  p.  199.)  12,540 
acres  allotted  to  83  Indians,  remainder  of  reservation  re- 
stored to  public  domain,  act  of  June  7, 1897,  vol.  80,  p.  62. 
(Letter  book  408,  p.  115.)  Joint  xesolntlon  of  June  19, 1908, 
vol.  82,  p.  744. 


Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  July  8, 1864;  Bzeoutive 
order,  Oct.  1, 1886.  471  acres  set  aside  for  school  puipoees. 
The  residue,  8,753.68  acres,  restored  to  the  public  domain 
for  Indian  homestead  entiy.  86  Indians  made  homestead 
selections,  covering  all  the  land.  (See  letter  book  152,  p. 
201,  and  153.  p.  46.) 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  19,  1879,  Mar.  6.  1880,  and  Feb.  28, 
1883.   (See  Indttn  appropriation  act  of  July  4, 1884,  vol.  23. 


Apr.  11,  1894,  and  Apr.  20,  1804,  and  Executive  order  of 

Jan.  19,  1895.    26,218  acres  aUotted  to  85  Indians  (see 

Executive  order  of  May  21, 1886,  and  act  of  Mar.  8, 1906, 34 

Stats.,  65).  ^     »  — . 

ExeontivQ 

July  7.  ] 

Act  <Jrj 

1896,  VQ 

acres  in 

428,  p.  1( 

acres,  oe 

of  the  f 

240acraG. ^ ,^.„   _.-^.,— w~.— 

temporarily    wlth^wn  ^tor  town"  sites.   Tise   residue, 

iMfim  acres  (estimated),  unallotted.   Act  of  Feb.  7. 

1903,  vol.  32,  p.  803.    Allotments  to  be  made  under  act  or 

Mar.  22, 1906  (34  Stat  L.,  80),  and  act  of  June  25, 1910  (36 

Stat..  863).    Lands  now  being  aUotted. 
Exeounve  order,  Sept.  11, 1803. 

Treaty  of  Point  EUiott,  Jan.  22, 1865,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Executive 
order,  Nov.  22, 1873.  Allotted  12,560.94  acres  to  109  Indians; 
reserved  for  Government  school,  80  acres. 


Treaty  of  Neah  Bay,  Jan.  31. 1865,  vol.  12,  p.  989;  Executive 
orders,  Oct.  26. 1872,  Jan.  2  and  Oct.  21, 1873.  3,727  acres 
aUotted  to  373  Indians.  (See  letter  book  960,  228  and  S7B79 
1907.) 

Executive  ordere,  Jan.  20. 1857,  and  Apr.  9, 1874.  44  Indians 
have  been  allotted  3,532.72  acres. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26. 1854,  vd.  10,  p.  1182;  Bxeo- 
utive  order,  Jan.  20, 1857.  Land  aU  aUotted.  4,718  acres  to 
80  Indians. 


Executive  order,  Apr.  12, 1803. 

Treaty  of  Point  EUiott,  Jan.  22, 1855,  vd.  12.  p.  027;  order  of 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  21,  1804.  7^9  acres 
aUotted  to  61  Indians;  the  reoidue,  65  acres,  unallotted.    ^ 
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Table  1,—Qtnenl  data  for  each  Iitdian  T99er»aiMn,  under  what  agency  or  sehoolf  tribes 
oocupifing  or  belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reservedy  and  authority  for  its 
esta£l%shment,  to  Nov.  S,  191$ — Continued. 


Name  of  raaarratioii  and 
tribe. 

Area  (unal- 
lotted). 

Dale  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establtihlng 
reserve. 

WA8HXN0T0N— conUnued. 

Acres. 

TfsatT  of  Medldne  Cwdc.  Deo.  26, 1864.  toI.  10,  p.  1132;  Ex- 
ecutive orden.  Jan.  20.  1857,  and  Sept.  6,  1873.  17,463 
aorea  allottedto  167  Indians.  Aoeemant  made  Nov.  21, 
1878,  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20.  WW,  vol.  27.  p.  464.  (For 
text  see  annual  report  1893.  p.  61&)  The  residue.  699  acres 
laid  out  88  an  addition  to  the  olty  of  Taooma,  had  been  sold, 
with  the  exoeptian  of  39.79  acres  reserved  for  school,  and 
19.43  acres  for  church  and  08met«ry  purposes,  under  acts  of 
l£ar.  8, 1803  (27  Stat..  638,  June  7. 1897)  (30  StaU.,  02),  and 
act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stats.,  377). 

Executive  order,  Feb.  19, 1889. 

Tp 

1 
1 

I 
1 

4 
Bi 

Treaty  of  Point  No  Point,  Jan.  26, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  933;  Ex- 
ecutive order,  Feb.  25,  1874.  AUotted  in  treatv  vaeerve 
4^990  acres;  residue,  none.  (See  L.  B.,  895,  p.  268.)  Allot- 
ted in  Executive  ocdor  addiUon,  known  as  the  FidiBr  ad- 
dition, 814  acres;  residue,  none.  (L.  B.,  895,  p.  285.)  62 
allotn^Bnts. 

Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927:  Execu- 
tive order,  Dec.  23,  1873.  22,166  acres  afiotted  to  164 
Indians. 

EzaantdvM  order.  Jan.  18,  18"                         ", 

(6^  Cushman  fikiiooi.) 
Tribes:  Muokleahoot, 
NIaqualli,  PuyalluD, 
Skwawkanamlab,  Stafi- 
akoom,  and  5  others. 

QuUeute 

»837 
U58,784 

>335 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  QuUeute. 

Qulnaielt 

(Under  Cuahman  School.) 
Tribes:  QuaitsoandQutn- 
alelt. 

Shoalwater 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 

nhAhftlli^ 

Bkokoinish 

(Under  Cushman  School.) 
Tribes:  Clallam,    Skoko- 

Pi\ph<>inig^  or  Tulallp 

(Under  TulaUpS^ooL) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  iftak- 
mur,   Lummi,   Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  sad 

Bpokan 

S8M 
82,647 

BquaxoQ  Island  (Klahchemin) . 

1887.  ratified  ij  Indian  u 
18, 1892,  vol.  27,  p.  139.    (! 
p.743.)  Jointresbtatlona 
&,p.  744.   Under  act  of] 
approximately  626  Indians 
and  1,247.30  acres  set  aside 

town-site  purposes.    Bypr                                                i 
President  qp^»d  the  surii 
acres  okMsffled  as  agrkulti 
fled  as  timber  reserved  for 
Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  D€ 
all  allotted,  1,494.16  acres,  U  «  *«««*-. 

Treaty  of  Point  ElUott,  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927:  Kxeoo- 
tlve  order,  Sept.  9, 1873.  AUotted,  7J359  acres  to  71  Indtens; 
reserved  for  school,  89.80  acres;  unallotted,  0.35  acres. 

^Under  Cushman  School.) ' 

Tribes:  NfequaUI,  Puyal- 

lup.    Skwawksnamkh, 

StaOakoom^aDd  fiothera. 

Swlfiominh  (Perry?  T<^land). , . . 

(Under  TulaUpSchooU 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur,   Lummi,   Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamidi,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Yi^lrfni*^ 

■  796,753. 

(Under  Yakima  School.) 
Tribes:  KliUtat,  Paloos. 
Topnish,    Wasoo,    and 

1 
s 

» 

i 

1 
1 

'» 

w 

i 
1 

T<>t*i .,  ..     . 

2,357,846 

1  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


>  Surveyed. 


*  Partly  surveyed. 
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Table  7. — Oeneral  data  for  eat^  Indian  ruervaiion,  under  what  aqency  or  Bchool,  tribes 
oecupifing  or  belonaing  to  it,  area  not  allotted  or  specially  reserved^  and  authority  for  its 
estabUakment^  to  Nov.  3, 197  J— Continued. 


lofiiewrTBUonand 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishiog 
reserve. 


wnoomm. 


Lao  Court  Oreflle 

(Under  Hayward  School.) 
Tribe:  Lac  Court  Orellie 
Band  of  C3i|ppewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Laedn  Flambeau 

(Under  Laedn  Flambeau 
School.) 
Tribe:  Lao  du  Flambeau 
Band  of  Chjpi>ewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 


La  Polnta  (Bad  River) 

(Under  La  Polnte  Afenoy.) 
Tribe:  La  Pointe  Band 
of,  Clilppewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 


Aeret, 
1403 


26,153 


46,613 


Red  Cliff.. 


(Under  Red  CUfl  Agency.) 
Tribe:  La  Potaite  Band 
(Buflalo  Chief)  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 


jCfBDDomine8...a.  ..•..........< 

(Under  EeibenB  SohooL) 
Tribe:  MtDominee. 

Omida. 

(Under  Ooalda  SdbooL) 
Tribe:  Onalda. 

■lookbridn 

(UnderKe^hena  SchooL) 
Tribes:  Stodkbridge  and 
Munaea. 


s  231, 680 


TotaL 

irTOMnro. 


Wind  River.. 

(Under  Shoshone  School.) 
Tribes:  NortlMm  Arup- 
aho  and  Eastern  Band 
of  Shodioni. 


304, 84g 


•608,526.06 


TotaL. 


608,526.06 


Grand  total M,3Lg,601.06 


Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10.  p.  1100:  lands  withdrawn  by 
General  Land  ()ffioe.  Nov.  22, 1860,  Apr.  4, 1865.    (See  re- 

Sort  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar.  1 ,  1873. )  Act  of  May 
),  1872,  voL  17,  p.  190.  68,511  acres  allotted  to  876  Indiana. 
Act  of  Feb.  8, 1903,  voL  82,  p.  795. 

Treaty  of  Sent.  30,  1854,  vol.  10.  p.  1109,  lands  selected  by 
Indian^.  (See  report  of  Superintendent  Thompson,  Nov. 
14,  1863,  and  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  22, 
1866.  Department  order  of  June  26. 1866.  Act  of  May  29, 
1872,  voL  17,  p.  190.  44,877  acres  allotted  to  589  Indians; 
act  of  Feb.  3, 1903  (32  Stats.,  705),  leaving  unallotted  26,163.40 
acres. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  voL  10,  p.  1109.  368.91  acres  patented 
under  art.  10;  195.71  acres  fishing  ground.  83.871  acres  allot- 
ted to  1,063  Indians.  (See  letter  to  Ckmeral  Land  Office, 
Sept.  17,  1850,  and  letter  book  381,  p.  49.)  Acts  of  Feb. 
11, 1901  (31  Stats..  766),  and  Mar.  2,1907  (34  Stats.,  1217), 
leaving  unallottea  and  unreserved  46,613  acres. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854.  vol.  10,  p.  1100;  Executive  order, 
Feb.  21, 1856.  (See  Indian  Office  letters  of  Sept.  3, 1858.  and 
May  25,  1863,  and  Oeneral  Land  Office  letter  of  May  27, 
1863.  See  Executive  orders.  See  report  of  Superintendent 
Thomson,  May  7,  1863.  Lands  withdrawn  by  General 
Land  Office  May  8  and  June  3, 1863.)  2,586.91  acres  allot- 
ted to  35  Indians  under  treaty;  of  the  residue  11,566.90  acres 
were  allotted  to  169  Indians  under  joint  resolution  of  Feb. 
20.  1885,  voL  28,  p.  970,  and  40.10  acres  were  reserved  for 
school  purposes. 

Treaties  of  Oct.  18,  1848,  vol.  9,  p  952;  of  May  12,  1854,  voL 
10,  p.  1064,  and  Feb.  11, 1856,  vol.  11,  p.  679. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  3, 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  566.  65,402.13  acres  aUotted 
to  1,501  Indians;  remainder,  84.06  acres,  reserved  for  school 
purposes. 

Treaties  of  Nov.  24, 1848,  voL  9,  p.  955;  Feb.  5, 1866,  vol  11, 
p.  663,  and  of  Feb.  11, 1856,  voL  11,  p.  679;  act  of  Feb.  6, 
1871,  VOL  16,  p.  404.  (For  area,  see  act  of  June  22, 1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  174.)  167  Indiuis  aUotted  8,020  acres.  Patents  in 
fee,  act  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.,  382).  Act  Mar.  8, 1803  (27 
Stat.,  744). 


Treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  voL  15,  p.  673;  acts  of  June  22, 1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  166,  and  Dec.  15, 1874,  voL  18,  p.  291;  Executive  order. 
May  21,  1887.  Agreement  made  Apr.  21,  1896,  amended 
and  accepted  by  act  of  June  7, 1896  (voL  30, p.  08);  amend- 
ment accepted  Dy  Indians  July  10, 1897.  (See  Land  Div. 
letter  book  359,  p.  468.)  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1905,  ratifying  and 
amending  agreement  with  Indians  of  Apr.  21. 1904.  (See 
voL  33,  p.  1016.)  President's  proclamation  June  2,  1906, 
opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contained  1 .472,844.15 
acres.  (See  letter  book  866,  p.  157.)  Reserved  for  Mall 
Camp,  120  acres;  reserved  for  Mall  Camp  Park, 


UUU    JTOIA.    40   tHSOD, 

reserved  for  bridge  purposes,  40  acres.  Enibject  to  disposi- 
tion under  President's  proclamation,  1,438,633.66  acres. 
223,236  acres  were  allotted  to  2,154  Indians,  and  1,792.05 
acres  ware  reserved  for  agency,  school,  church,  and  ceme- 
tery purposes,  under  acts  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388), 
as  amended  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1881  (26  Stats.,  794),  and 
treaty  of  July  8.  1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  leaving  uniUIotted 
and  unreserved  608,526.  OOaores. 


1  Surveyed. 


*  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


>  Partly  surveyed. 
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states  and  reservations. 


Area  in  acres. 


AUottad.     Unallotted.      TotaL 


Arizona: 

Canq>  MbDoweU  (Salt  RlTer) . 

Colorado  River 

Fort  Apache 

•  FortlToJave 

Olla  Bond  (Pima) 

Gila  River  (Pima) 

Havasupai 


Hualapal. 

Kalbab 

Moqui , 

Navajo  (see  New  Mexico) . 

Papaeo 

Salt  River 

San  Carlos 


Total. 


California: 

Digger 

Hoopa  Valley 


HoopaVal 
Mission— 

Agua  Caliente 

Augustine  CMalki) 

Cabason  (Malki) 

CBliuilla(Soboba) 

Campo , 

Capitui  Grande  (Volcan). 

Cu3rapipa  (Campo) 

IniJa(Volcan).r.. 


Laguna  (Campo) 

La  MDsta  (Campo) 

Los  (>oyotes(  Volcan) ». . . 

Manzanita  (Campo) 

Martlnes  (Malki) . . . 
Mission  Creek  (Malki) ...'...; ! 

Morongo  (Malki) 

Pala 

Pecfaanga  (Temecula) 

Potrero  (Pala) 

Ramona 

Rlnoon 

San  Manuel  (Malki) 

SanPascual 

Santa  Rosa  (Soboba) 

Soboba 

Santa  Ysabel  (Mesa  Grande). 

Syquan  (Volcan) 

Torres  (Malki). 

Twenty-nine  Palms  (Malki) . . 


Round  Valley 
Tule  River... 
Yuma 


Total 

Colorado:  Ute 

Florida:  Seminole. 

Idaho: 

Coeurd'Alene. 

Fort  Hall 

Lapwal 


Total 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas: 

ChipiMwa  and  Munsee. . . . 

Iowa  (Kickapoo) 

Kickapoo 

Potawatomi 

Sac  and  Fox  (Kickapoo).. 


Total.. 


Michigan: 
Isabella... 

L'Anse 

Ontonagon. 


Total.. 


9,600 
41,006 


24,971 

240,640 

1,681,920 

31,328 

10,231 

857,120 

618 

730,880 

138,240 

2,472,320 

0,880,397 

136,319 

46,720 

1,834,240 


61,206 


29,091 


120 
1,299 


270 
*42,*i66" 


72,886 
72,661 


104,077 

6,299 

178,812 


289,188 


4,195 
11,769 
27,216 
220,785 
8,079 


272,044 


98,395 
52,041 
2,391 


152,827 


17,585,844 


370 
99,051 

7,205 

616 

1,280 

18,880 

1,640 

15,060 

4,060 

760 

320 

3,679 

21,520 

19,680 

1,280 

1,920 

11,069 

4,360 

3,896 

8,329 

560 

2,554 

653 

2,200 

2,560 

5,461 

15,042 

370 

20,800 

480 

1,111 

48,551 

39,386 


364,743 

483,910 

23,542 


447,940 
33,578 


481,518 
3,261 


519 
'24' 


548 


191 
732 
160 


24,971 

240,640 

1,681,030 

31,328 

10,231 

357,120 

518 

730,880 

138,240 

2,472,320 

9,880,997 

177,926 

46,720 

1,834,240 


17,637,060 

370 
128,142 

7,205 

616 

1,280 

18,880 

1,640 

15,080 

4,060 

780 

320 

3,679 

21,520 

19,680 

1,280 

1,920 

11,060 

4,480 

5,195 

8,329 

560 

"■^ 

2,200 

2,560 

6,461 

15,042 

640 

20,800 

480 

43,217 

48,551 

39,386 


437,629 
556,561 
23,542 


104,077 
464,239 
212,390 


770,706 
3,251 


4,195 

11,709 

27,735 

220,785 

8,103 


272,687 


98,586 

62,773 

2,551 


163,010 
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States  and  reseiratiozu. 

Area  in  acres. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted. 

TotaL 

lUmiaota: 

Bob  Fort  (Nett  Lake) 

54,524 
296 
27,637 
24,191 
47,453 
12,582 

54,524 
296 

Dear  Grade  (Nett  Lake) 

Fond  dii  T41C ,..,,,     '   ,       XXX,..           XX  

27,687 

Qrapd  Portam .     .  . 

24,191 

Leech  T^ke.^ 

47.453 

Iffdlfv^k^t^n  , 

*  648; 528' 
1080 
29,736 

12,582 

Bed  T/Ake    . 

543,528 

Vefminivn  lAke. 

1,080 

WhiteEarth 

674,887 
64,733 

704.623 

White  Oak  Point  and  ChioDewa  ( Leech  Lake) .... 

64,733 

Total 

906,303 

674,344 

1,480,647 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

1,600 
479,028 

1,601,850 

1,834,185 

497,600 

1,503,450 

Crow 

2,313,213 

Fort  Belknap .,,        , 

497,600 

Fort  Peck : 

721.743 
227,970 

721,743 

Jocko  (Flathead).. 

257 
489,500 

228,227 

Northern  Cherenpe  (Toncue  Blver) ....         

489,500 

Total     

1,430,841 

4,323,392 

5, 753, 733 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

130,522 
27,236 
72,567 

4,500 

135,022 

Pnfioa  (8ftntM) .                                                                              

27.236 

Santee.T       .                                                          

72 
640 

72,639 

8imix  (a^idftional) 

040 

Winnebago '. 

108,838 

108,838 

Total 

339,163 

5,212 

344,376 

Nevada: 

Dock  Valley  (Weetem  Shoshone) 

321,920 

1,000 

1,220 

322,000 

40,526 

321,920 

Mwp%n^:^^^^^^^ 

1,000 

Paint*  (i'all<ni)...                             

100 

1,320 

Fyrainid  T^ak^^  (N^^a^^a)                                               

322,000 

Walker  Biver. 

9,983 

50,500 

Total 

10,083 

686,666 

696,749 

New  Mexico: 

JicariUa  Apnohe 

353,812 

407,300 

474,240 

1,960,637 

95,792 
24,256 

110,080 
17,510 

154,025 
13,586 
18,763 
17,461 
13,520 
24,187 
17,545 
34,767 
17,361 
49,360 
92,398 
17,615 
17,293 
17,361 
17,471 

215,040 

761, 112 

Meecsalero  Xpadie 

474,240 

Navalo  (im  Xrixona)               

319,363 

2,300,000 

gajgoWAnwnaj 

Acoina  ( Albwnwon*). ..- 

95,792 

OotwS^^^^^^^ 

24,266 

Isleta  (Albaqaerqoe) 

110,080 

J^mes' ...    r      *  X  '   '  . 

17,510 

Laffuna  ( Albuqueraue) 

154,026 

Namhe 

13,686 

Peooa 

18,763 

Picuris 

17,461 

PojoaQue ...                

13,520 

Ban  Dia  ( Albuqnerqiie) 

24,187 

Ban  Juan . . .    .*      "    ' 

17,646 

Ban  Felipe  ( Albnqnn'qiie) 

34,767 

Banta  Ana  ? AlbunmrnwS 

17,361 

BantaClara. 

49,360 

Banto  Dominfio 

92,398 

Sav!;!!:™?:.::. .::.::. ..::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.. 

17,616 

Ban  Tldefonao                  x .   , . 

17,293 

THWft.                                                XX.,      ... 

17,361 

TeBoirae ..         

17,471 

7mii 

215,040 

Total 

673,175 

3,847,477 

4,520,662 

New  York: 

All«gHiy 

30,460 

21,680 

640 

350 

6,100 

14,640 

7,649 

6,249 

30,469 

Oattaranens . . .  x  x 

21,680 

onRiFiil 

640 

oSSfi!!::::::::::;::::::;:::::::::::::..: ::.: 

350 

Onondaca 

6,100 

stBeSls. ;.:.:..:::::::::::...:....:. 

14,640 

Tooawanda t 

7,548 

Tnaoarofa 

6,240 

TWaL 

87,677 

87,677 
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states  and  raflerrations. 


AreainacreQ, 


Allotted.     UnallottBd.      TotaL 


North  CaroUna:  Qualla 

North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake  fFort  Totten).. 

Fort  Berthold 

Standing  Rock 

Turtle  Mountain 


Total. 


Oklalioma; 
Cherokee... 
Chickasaw.. 
Choctaw.... 

Creak. 

Seminole... 
Cherokee  Outlet. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Iowa  (Sac  and  Fox) 

Kansa  (Eaw) 

Kickapoo  (Shawnee) 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  and  Apache.. 

Modoc  (Seneca) 

Oakland , 

Osage 

Otoe 

Ottawa  (Seneca) 

Pawnee 

Peoria  (Seneca) 

Ponca 

Potawatomi  (Shawnee) 

Quapaw  (Seneca) 

Sao  and  Fox 

Seneca 

Shawnee 

Wichita  (Kiowa) 

Wyandot  (Seneca) 


Total.. 


Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde. 

Klamath 

SUets 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs. 


Total. 


South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River , 

Crow  Creek  and  Old  Winnebago. , 

Lake  Traverse  (Sisseton) 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud , 

Yankton , 


Total. 


Utah: 

Palute 

Uintah  Valley. 
Unoompi^gre.. 


Total. 


Washington: 

Cliehalis  (Coshman)...  . 

Columbia  (Colville) 

Cdville 

Hoh  River  (Neah  Bay).., 

Lumml  (Tulalip) 

Makah  (Neah  Bay) 

MucUeshoot  (Cushman).. 

Nisqualli  (Cushman) 

Osette  (Neah  Bay) , 

-- Tuiaip).. 


Port  Madison 
PnyaUup(r 


I). 


13,211 


137,381 

229,564 

1,338,530 

44,140 


444,062 

290,237 

1,754 


63,211 


187,381 

673,616 

1,637,767 

45,894 


1,749,605 


745,053 


2,494,668 


4,346,703 

3,801,263 

4,303,666 

2,999,360 

360,464 

4,949 

528,789 

8,605 

99,644 

22,650 

546^375 

3,966 

11,456 

1,465,350 

128,351 

12,995 

112,701 

43,334 

100,746 

291,616 

•     56,245 

87,684 

41,813 

12,745 

152,714 

20,042 


625 

349,430 

2,273,328 

1,553 

160 


1,587 
150 


046 


535 


19,565,215 


2,628,323 


32,983 
207,374 
44,459 
82,156 
139,729 


165 

811,802 

3,200 

74,618 

323,075 


506,701 


1,212,860 


869,307 
254,657 
308,838 
187,350 
1,853.672 
1,642,889 
268,263 


889,704 
34,348 
1,347 
165,510 
733,593 
72,342 


5,384,976 


1,396,844 


99,407 
12,540 


600,000 
179,154 


111,947 


779,164 


3,799 
22,618 
61,653 


12,561 
3,728 
8,491 
4,717 


1,297,009 
640 


19,312 


7,219 
17,468 


640 
65 


4,847,418 

4,150,603 

6,576^004 

3,000,013 

360,634 

4,949 

528,789 

8,605 

99,644 

22,660 

546,375 

8,966 

11,466 

1,466,350 

128,361 

14,582 

112,860 

43,334 

101,691 

291,616 

66,345 

87,684 

41,813 

12,745 

162,714 

21,477 


22,193,538 


38,148 

1,019,176 

47,669 

156,774 

402,804 


1,719,561 


1,259,011 
289,005 
310,185 
352,860 
2,587,265 
1,716,231 
268,263 


6,781,820 


600,000 

278,661 

12,540 


8^,101 


8,799 

23,618 

1,848,662 

640 

13,661 

23,040 

8,491 

4,717 

640 

7,284 

17,468 
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states  and  reservations. 


Area  In  acres. 


Allotted.    Unallotted.      TotaL 


i  (Coshman), 


SkokoiBish  (Cushman) 

8DQbomish(Tu]aUp) 

Spokan. 

Bcniazon  Island  (Coshman) . 

SwlnomishCTuOaUp) 

Yakima.... 


Total. 


WisooDsin: 

Lao  Coiirte  Oraille  (Hayward). 

Lao  da  Vlambeau , 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 


Oneida... 

BedOUil. 

Stockbridi^  and  Munsee.. 


TolaL 

Wyoming:  Wind  Riyer  (Shoshone). 


Total  reservation  lands. 
PaUIc  domain 


Qrand  total. 


64,900 


7,808 

23,106 

64, 7M 

1,404 

7,350 

a94»967 


837 

108,563 

336 


324 
82,648 


797,862 


680,822 

68,611 
44,877 
83,871 


65,440 
14,166 
8,920 


2,368,216 

403 

82,346 

30,880 

281,680 


286,786 
221,048 


304,300 
008,626 


32,676,861  i88,676,607 
803,966 


223,643 

336 

7,803 

23,480 

147,443 

1,404 

7,350 

1,002,810 


2,040,037 


68,014 
77,228 
123,761 
281,680 
66,440 
14,166 
8,020 


33,670,847 


38p676,607 


600,004 
830,460 


71,262,668 
803,986 


72,146,644 


1  Does  not  agree  with  onallotted  area  in  Table  7,  dated  Nov.  3, 1018. 
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Table  10. — Patents  in  fee  issued  to  mission  organizations  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

SO,  191S. 


States  and  reservations. 

Organisation. 

Act. 

Citation. 

Acres. 

Idaho :  Fort  Lapwai. . . . 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
bvterian  Chuioh  in  United 
States. 

The  Northern  Mimiesota  Ck>nfer- 
enoeoftheMethodistEpisoopal 
Ghurdh. 

Trustees  (named)  for  the  Associ- 
ated Execative  Committee  of 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian   Church    hi    United 
States. 

Mar.    8,1909 

do 

do 

do 

35  Stat.,  814 

do 

20.00 
80.00 

Lao. 
Oklahoma:  Beneoa 

Sonth  Dakota:    Rose- 
bad. 

35  Stat.,  762 

36  Stat.,  814 

44.22 
4a  00 

Table  11. — Lands  set  aside  dvring  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1913,  for  temporary  use  and 
occupancy  by  mission  organizations. 


States  and  reservations. 

Organization  for  which  set  apart. 

Date  of  act. 

Warrant  for  action. 

Aoreatfe 

Aiiioiia: 

Pima 

FranRiflRftTi  FfithAi^ 

Oeneral  policy 

do 

5.00 

Salt  River 

Marioopa  Stake  of  Zion,  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter    Day 
Saints. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian  Church    hi    United 
States. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

10.00 

Western  Navajo. . . . 

' 

do 

1.50 

Minnesota:  NettLake.. 

.  ..do 

26.00 

Nevada:  Western  Sho- 

Board of  Home  Missions  of  Pres- 
byterian   Church    hi    United 
States. 

Reformed  Chundi  in  America 

:::;:do;;:;:;;:;:;: 

25.23 

shone. 
New  Mexico:  Meaoaleio. 

do 

10.60 

.....do.. ••••...... 

10.00 

South  Dakota: 

Lower  Brule 

do 

do 

40.00 

PfaieRldge 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  hi  United  States. 

Bureau  CathoUc  Indian  Missions . 

May  27,1910 

do 

10.00 

Wyoniffis:  Bboshone. . . 

do 

1.00 
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Table  16. — Indians  engaged  in  stock  raising  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S. 


Able- 
bodied 

male 
adults 
onres- 

erva-- 

tion. 

Indians  engaged  in 
stock  rabing. 

Acreage  of  lands  used  by  In- 
dians for  grazing. 

States  and  reserva- 
tions. 

As  prin- 
cipal 
means 
ofsup- 

means 
ofsup- 

Total. 

Allotted. 

Unal- 
lotted. 

Total. 

Value  Of 
stock  erased 

by  Ttifil^^fm, 

Arizona: 

Camp  Verde 

110 

115 

467 

221 

51 

29 

613 

1,631 

8,375 

1,232 

331 

664 

1,525 

104 

1,650 

f914 

Colorado  River.... 

"""647" 
2 

*'*"366' 

1,500 

6,000 

822 

1 

25 

450 

'*2,"666* 

8 
496 
67 
60 
80 

'"■"666" 

'"■966* 
251 
600 
850 
1 
500 

8 

1,043 

69 

69 

80 

300 

2,000 

6,000 

1,722 

252 

625 

1,300 

1 

2,500 

1,000 
610, 100 

***i38,'246* 

40,960 

75,100 

1.588.320 

4,990,000 

316.960 

29.648 

742,268 

35,566 

125 

3,039,647 

1,000 

610,100 

1,000 

138,240 

40,960 

76,100 

1,688,320 

4,990,000 

316,960 

46,698 

742,268 

842,066 

125 

3,039,647 

23,650 

Fort  Apache 

Fortl^Jave 

Havasupai 

268,665 

1,000 

16,856 
11,026 

iriift>Rb 

8,600 

Leupp 

93,900 
416,760 

Moqui 

Navalo. 

8,240,000 
410,005 

Pima 

Salt  River 

San  Carlos 

SanXavier 

Tnixton  Canyon . . 

17,050 
*  "866,"  526' 

40,134 

67,200 

293,195 

2,200 

Western  Navi^o... 

406,176 

Total 

11,918 

11,647 

4,322 

15.909 

324,670 

11,607,834 

11,832,404 

6,288,261 

California: 

Bishop 

3 
1 

2* 

447 
40 

4 
40 

450 
41 
4 
42 

9,630 

9,530 

13,688 

220 

18,000 

1,925 

4,600 

7,664 

3,091 

35,606 

Cfttnpo 

66 

14 
164 
229 
309 
187 
206 

89 
424 
142 

43 
183 

13,688 
220 

7,000 
44 

Digger 

FOTtBtdwell 

118,000 

17,776 
13,880 
65,376 
25,291 
40,782 
3,122 
66,640 
36,812 
68,100 

Fort  Yuma 

1,925 
3,000 
7,664 
2,617 

Hoqpa  Valley 

Malki 

12 

25 
15 
4 

212 
105 
86 
30 
100 
107 
15 
8 

212 
105 
86 
30 
112 
132 
30 
12 

1,600 

Pala 

474 

PechangA 

Round  Valley 

Soboba 

39,612 

80 

9,825 

16,000 

1,650 

39,602 
9,825 

15,000 
1,650 

TuleRivor 

Voiwin « 

29,367 

Total 

2.045 

62 

1,194 

1,256 

69,216 

65,669 

124,885 

388.080 

Navajo  Springs. . . . 

80 
74 

7' 

90 
66 

90 
73 

1210,010 

210,010 
2,000 

40,276 

Southern  Ute 

2,000 

47,881 

Total 

154 

7 

156 

163 

2.000 

210,010 

212,010 

88,166 

Idaho: 

Coeurd'Alene 

Fort  Hall 

150 
390 
152 

42 
6 

304 
120 
600 

346 
126 
600 

42,772 

337,040 

1,000 

'"i63,'i26' 

6,000 

42,772 

440,160 

6,000 

80,565 
192,800 
221,400 

FortLapwai 

Total 

692 
104 

48 

1,024 
50 

1,072 
60 

380,812 

108,120 
1,255 

488,932 
1.256 

494,825 
14,071 

lova:  Sao  and  Fox. . . . 

Kansas: 

Klckapoo 

131 
156 

136 

136 

1,577 
18,834 

1,577 
8,834 

151,062 

Pota^tomf 

68,340 

Total 

287 

135 

135 

10,411 

10,411 

310,402 

Michigan: 

Bav  Mills 

Ch^ypewa,    Lake 
Superior 

66 
290 

6 
175 

6 
175 

240 

240 

640 

17,055 

Total 

856 

217 

70 

371 

121 

125 
309 
841 

181 

181 

240 

240 

18,606 

.... 

Ifimusota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

........ 

50 

5 

137 

18 

4 
200 
400 

50 

6 

137 

18 

4 
200 
400 

1,000 
800 

6.718 
930 

1,000 
800 

6,718 
930 

4,360 

Grand  Portage. . . . 

268 

Leech  Lake 

82,633 

NettLake 

6,763 

Pipestone  (Birch 
Cooley) 

4  194 

Red  Lake 

29,700 

White  Earth 

38.900 

Total 

2.054 

814 

814 

9,448 

9,448 

115,758 

1  Overestimated  last  year. 


>  1012  report. 
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Table  16. — Indians  engaged  in  stock  raising  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S — Con. 


Able- 
bodied 

Indiaos  engaged  in 
stock  raising. 

Aczeaee  of  lands  used  by  In- 
dians for  grazing. 

states  and  reserva- 
tioiis. 

male 
adults 
on  res- 
erva- 
tion. 

As  prin- 
cipal 
means 
ofsup- 

^?i^" 
means 
of  sup- 
port 

Total. 

Allotted. 

Unal- 
lotted. 

Total. 

Value  Of 
stock  crazed 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

628 
395 
551 
266 
365 
200 

1,060 
37 
1,500 
80 
100 
465 

1,589 
275 
400 
530 
200 
28 

2.639 
312 

1.900 
560 
300 
403 

847,240 
324, 167 
162,526 

Vyo'ooo' 

121,214 

'"*96,"666" 

127,688 

» 80, 000 

1349,500 

968.454 
824.167 
250,026 
127,688 
150,000 
849,500 

9634,420 
361,686 
930,000 

Crow 

FMhiwi,, 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

101,260 
379,465 
450,100 

TongneRlT^ 

Total 

2,305 

3,182 

3,022 

6,204 

1,403,033 

774,902 

2,178,835 

2,866,921 

Nebraska: 

Omnha 

349 
333 
279 

4,900 
14.450 
2,440 

280 

5,180 
14,450 
2,449 

163,782 

Santee 

115 
200 

209 

80,160 
124,930 

Winnebago 

Total 

961 

324 

324 

21,799 

280 

22,079 

318,808 

Nevada: 

Fallon 

126 
60 
35 
142 
140 
144 

64 
160 

64 
160 

8,466 

FortMcDermltt.. 

Moapa  River 

Nevada.  .. 

1,800 

470 
120,000 

2,830 

470 

120,000 

2,000 

'     75,000 

11,800 

6,200 
1  986 

20 
50 
140 

1,000 

20 
.  60 
140 

1,000 

0,154 
18,905 

Walker  River.  ... 

2,000 

Western  Shoshone 

76,000 

118,560 

Reno,  special 
agent 

11,300 

24,900 



Total 

656 

1,424 

1,424 

15,100 

196.600 

211,600 

182,109 

NewMffidco: 

Albuquerqne  Pu- 
eblos  

1,305 
177 
140 

206 

10 

6 

2,085 

1,000 

*""866' 

658 
20 
92 

1,000 
400 

864 
30 
98 
2,985 
2,000 
1,000 
1,200 

30,862 
100,677 

**448,'666" 

379,012 
15,000 
46,810 
1,000,000 
3,810,000 
37,440 
114,600 

409,874 
115,577 
46,810 
1,448,000 
3,810,000 
37  440 
114,600 

276,385 

Jicarilla 

54,762 

Mescalero... 

67,670 

Pueblo  Bonito 

G08,510 

Ba*^7uan...            < 

2^186,660 
l£,260 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos. 

980 
490 

Znni 

163,776 

Total 

3,002 
450 

217 
230 
760 
435 

5,007 

3,170 
300 

8,177 
300 

579,439 

5,402,862 
40,000 

5,982,301 
40,000 

3,498,792 
•    30,044 

North  Carolina: 

Ch«iY>)rm 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthold..... 

FortTotten 

Standing  Rock.... 
Tnrtle  Moontain . . 

250 
"'"966* 

188 

250 

1,500 

438 

250 

2,400 

194,789 

12,000 

1,094,277 

15,000 

161,406 
"  "162,"  287* 

356,284 

12,000 

11,266,664 

15,000 

332,850 

104,860 

1,474,000 

132,151 

Total 

2,082 

1,150 

1,938 

3,088 

1,310,066 

323,782 

1,639,848 

2,043,351 

Oklahoma: 

CantonnM^nt..... 

176 

289 

829 
490 

80 
137 
177 

43 
132 
130 
311 
646 

4,385 

19,000 
82.000 

7,120 
7,980 
1,240 
3,061 
20,000 
6,221 
•28,010 

4,386 

19,000 
82,000 

%m 

7,120 
7,980 
1,240 
8,051 

20,000 
5,422 

28,010 

39,109 
158,253 

Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho 

86' 

250 
150 

115 

195 

2 

91 

250 
185 

115 

195 

2 

91 

F^owaTr.... 

800,000 
175,000 

S'?S 

47,789 

186,120 

Osage 

^^00 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Ponca, . . . 

Red  Moon 

20,832 
36,660 
09,580 

Sao  and  Fox 

Scger 

Seneca 

238 
457 

238 
457 

201 

108,738 
76,320 

Shawnee ... 

Total* 

3,340 

35 

1,608 

1,643 

181.007 

361 

181,368 

1,315,731 

1  Overestimated  last  year. 
« Unknown. 


s  Estimated. 
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Table  16.— Indiana  engaged  in  ntock  raimng  during  Jueal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915— Oon. 


Able, 
bodied 
male 
adults 
on  res- 
erva- 
tion. 

Indiaiis  engaged  in 
stock  racing. 

Aonaes  of  lands  used  by  In- 
dians for  grasing. 

States  and  resenra- 

tiODS. 

As  prin- 
cipal 
means 
ofsup- 

means 

TotaL 

Allotted. 

Unal- 
lotted. 

Total. 

Value  of 
stock  erased 
by  Indians. 

Oregoni 

Kliwiath.. 

233 

'\ 

194 
ICO 

260 
5 
2 

40 

25 

40 

300 

206 

800 

30 

42 

300 

205 

56,000 
18,000 
21,375 
25,600 
120,606 

151,000 

207,000 
18,000 
21,375 
00,200 

100,056 

1348,033 

25,000 

BlletE.... 

17,940 
12,000 
62,620 

Umatflla 

Warm  Springs.... 

73,600 
00,360 

Total 

670 

267 

610 

877 

251,671 

203,060 

545,531 

466,493 

Soafh  Dakota: 

Canton  Asvlnm . . . 

10 

GbeycDnetUver... 

Crow  Creek 

Fhmdreon ...... . 

539 

200 

72 

07 

1,375 

030 

473 

378 

582,835 
265,002 

""44,'424' 

2,130,670 

401,304 

40,000 

11.000 

250,620 

15,873 

200 

'■'488,886" 
124,240 

842,464 

280,065 

200 

•44,424 

>2, 628, 505 

525,634 

49,000 

11,000 

087,800 
273,820 
6,350 
150,625 
1,687,037 
554,380 
100,806 
264,510 

*"*"2i2" 

4,210 
700 

107 
2,600 
660 
50 
350 

180 

66 

810 

6,810 

1,350 

50 

350 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge, 

Roeebud* 

Sbseton. 

YanktYm 

Total 

4,064 

6,122 

4,003 

0,125 

3,408,415 

888,777 

4,382,102 

8,075,418 

Utah:^ 

fihivwits..*. 

Uintah  and  Ourav 

Salt  Lake,  speciai 

agent 

41 
341 

22* 

20 
126 

20 
148 

"87,' 674* 

6,200 
«  218, 080 

6,200 
255,754 

2,061 
138,358 

2,510 

Total 

382 

22 

146 

168 

37,674 

224,280 

261,054 

142,029 

Washingtan: 

ColvUle 

656 

356 
187 
148 
870 
779 

09 

6' 

7 

347 
77 
63 
164 
180 
1,050 

416 
77 
63 
164 
186 
1,057 

60,052 

14,488 

.     3,530 

250 

8,430 

126,000 

825,000 

3H052 

14,488 

3,710 

250 

8,430 

231,000 

618,006 

Coshman.  •■...... 

32,155 

NeahBay 

180 

13,065 
87,613 

Spokane 

q^fi^ip 

*"id5,'666' 

63,840 
16,800 

YaWtiJa 

Total 

2,896 

82 

1,881 

1,063 

221,750 

430,180 

651,030 

777,486 

Wisoonsin: 

Carter* 

6,335 

Havward 

325 
400 
108 

76 
200 
200 
200 
400 

12 

75 
200 
200 
200 
400 

12 

12,800 

*"*76,'8i2* 

12,300 
76,812 

5,460 
85,102 

kJ^m^Jt..: 

Lao  du  Flambeau. 
LaPointe. 

i?700 

14,625 

80,711 

100,000 

5,785 

Oneida 

668 
123 

Red  Cliff 

100 

100 

Total 

Wyoming:  Shoshone.. 

1,619 
324 

si' 

1,087 
175 

1,067 
206 

14,100 
•211,567 

77,512 
76,700 

01,612 
287,267 

257,108 
282,806 

Grand  total 

39,951 

26,662 

27,564 

54,226 

8,544,127 

20,611,064 

20,156,U1 

22,777,075 

COMPARISON. 


Total,  1012 

30,001 
765,634 

26,014 
20,178 

25,366 
24,807 

51,380 
44,965 

8,755,552 
4,606,446 

21,314,688 
18,720,124 

30,070,240 
23,425,570 

82,288,243 

17,071,300 
•  11,607,206 

Total.  1011 

Total!  1000 

Total,  1800 

•11,660,240 

1  Unknown. 

s  Overestimated  last  year. 

•  1013  report. 


« Underestimated  last  year. 
I  Only  item  reported. 


•Noti_ 

'  ym^Ti4**'f  ftfffftH  ad!i^tff- 
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Tabuk  17. — InHam  engaged  in  indtutries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raiting  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  19 IS, 


Indiutry. 

Number 
eogaged. 

Valneof 
prodoots. 

AriaoDA: 

CMnp  Vflrie^ 

T\»f(k^  rnitHns. . 

50 
25 

8300 

Woodcuttiitg.T 

100 

Total 

75 

400 

Beadwork 

CdoradoRtvcr 

10 
20 
112 

200 

WoodcnttJng .  .  .  .....  ... 

2,000 

0) 

Othera r. 

ToW 

142 

2,200 

Bflffln^tr  maVing 

FortApaohe. 

s„ 

500 

Beadworlc....r. 

50 

WoodcnttiT^ 

8,750 

Total 

500 

0,300 

TtftffVH  iT»*iMng 

FortMoJaTB 

10 
75 

HI 

250 

Beadwork....  r 

500 

3,500 
44,027 

Others 7. 

Tota' 

86 

48,277 

Baski^t  maklPF. 

HMTBfllip^r    ,  -  -  T.  ........ 

26 
20 

850 

0th«8 

1,220 

Total 

46 
20 

1,570 
150 

K^Ot^ 

Basket  making. 

.  do 

50 
400 

500 

BiMikfit  weaylrg. . 

7,000 

Total 

450 

7,500 

Baskfttm^Mnp 

Hoqal 

100 
500 

100 
250 
20 

1,000 
100,000 

Blan^^  weavfiig. .  ...    . 

Pottery 

1,000 

'km 

Woftdmittlng 

Others 7. 

Total 

070 

116,602 

BlApiMt ^x^eaylng. .    ......  .  . 

Kavajo 

^] 

270,000 
8,200 

WofldfflittfnC     ,T     

Total 

0) 

273,200 

TiMffWit  T||%1r|nF ,    .      .  . 

Phna 

1,200 
650 
600 
020 

Pottery..     .7 

Woodcattlng 

OtbMs 

Total 

3,270 

45,300 

BMlret  im^Wnif 

SaltRfTW 

130 
2 

2.400 

pottwy..™!.;. ...;.. .;;... ;::: 

100 

Total 

132 

2,500 

SaaOarlos. 

200 
100 
200 

800 

Beadwork 

200 

"W00d<?Httl*Sg. 

0,000 

Total 

500 

10,000 

BwikHi«*^ng . 

SaaXavkr 

750 

60 

350 

6 

7,000 
400 

Pottery 7 

46,500 
350 

Others 7 

Total 

1,166 

54,250 

Basket  moving. . 

34 
30 
122 

250 

Wowlmitti'\g.7. , . 

3.000 

Othera 

4,000 

Total 

186 

7,250 

(Unknown. 


t  Estimated. 
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Tablb  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  forming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  i9i^— <)ontiiiued. 


states  and  superintandenoies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Vahieof 

pZXKiUCtS. 

Arlcona— Oontlnoed. 

WostemNavalo 

•Basket  maktng. , 

75 
1,000 

ao 

126 

1260 

Blanket  weaving. .  .  , 

16,000 

Woodcutting...  7 

900 

Otben 

1,500 

Total 

1,220 

17,050 

Totals  Arbona  .                    .     .  ... 

8,771 

596,149 

Basket  making. .     . 

BiSlhffp                                        r r 

5 

8 

0) 

Woodcutting. 7 ....... 

1,280 

Total 

13 

1,280 

Bwrket  making 

CaniDo 

4 

1 

125 

Others.....  .7 . 

80 

Total 

5 

206 

Basket  maMng..,    .    ,, 

Dinar                            

3 
4 

40 

Woodcutt4ng.7 

96 

Total      

7 

136 

Basket  *n«^wng 

Fort  Bid  well 

50 
15 
60 
10 

750 

Beadwork....7 

300 

10,000 
450 

Other? 

Total 

125 

11,500 

Beadwork 

Fort  Yuma 

40 
50 
3 

2,500 

Wood  flitting 

4,200 

others 

2,200 

Total 

93 

8,900 

Basket  making 

Greenvnie 

50 

10 

150 

126 

250 

Beadwork 7 

75 

Fishing 

700 

Woodcatting 

10,000 

Total 

335 

11,026 

Basket  making . 

HooDa  Valley 

80 
120 
35 

500 

Fi<?hinE..  .      ~ 

26,000 

Woodmittlpg 

2,400 

Total 

235 

27,900 

Basket  making 

WtlVl 

44 

4 
65 

096 

T/ace  making 

0) 

Woodcutting 

Vtso 

Total 

113 

5,478 

Basket  making 

Pala« 

37 
71 
9 

650 

TiftAe  maWng  _" . „ . . ,  

471 

Woodcutting 

281 

Total 

117 

1,402 

Basknt  making . . . , , 

Soboba 

10 

1 
2 

200 

Fl«hmg . 

300 

90 

Total 

13 

690 

Basket  making 

Tula  River 

22 
14 

450 

Woodcutting  .7 . .   

420 

Total 

36 

870 

Total  rallfomlft 

1.092 

69.286 

Beadwork 

Colorado:  Navalo  Spriim 

10 

60 

« Estimated. 
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Table  17. — IndioTia  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  IPi^— 4[)ontmued . 


states  and  siiperintendendes. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  Of 
products. 

Idaho: 

Coeord'AIfine 

ao 

$8,000 

Basket  making 

Fort  Hall 

7 
9 
50 

250 

Beadwork 

1,000 
18,000 

OthfflB 

Total 

66 

19,250 

Total  Idaho 

86 

27,250 

Beadwork 

Iowa: 

Sflrt  and  Fox  * . . . 

20 
58 

100 

OthflfB.... 

11,025 

Total  Iowa 

78 

11,125 

Filling 

IClchigaD: 

Bay  Mlltfi ^ 

40 

3 

200 

14,000 
180 

Wondniittlna 

othere...!;:.;..;...:::::::::::::::::: 

19,000 

Total 

243 

33,180 

BsflkAt  maidng .....          .  .  ........ 

Chivoewa.  Lake  SuDerior 

50 
100 
175 

1,000 

Fishing r. 

4,000 

Wnod<nitt<fYg , 

8,000 

Total 

325 

13,000 

568 

46,180 

Beadwork 

Miiiimota: 

Qiand  Portage 

5 
10 
10 
40 

30 

Blanket  weaving 

45 

Fishing...?.!^:... ::/.:..:.:.:::.. 

80 

Othare 

454 

Total 

65 

600 

Basket  iriftVlng......^.   .X.   . 

l^^nhT-at^.                               ...  .. 

100 
110 
25 
450 
112 
420 

900 

Beadwork 

1,600 

Lace  making 

1,400 

Fishing 

16,450 

Woodcutting 

3,150 

othere...!::.......   ....;.:.:::::: 

12,525 

Total 

1,217 

86.026 

BflsVAt  m^lriTMr 

NettLakei 

15 
15 
68 

380 

Beadwork 

1,030 

Fishing 

1,100 

Othere 

7,800 

Total 

98 

10,310 

Beadwork 

RedLake..                    

50 
200 
50 

100 

Fiflhing 

12,000 

Woodcutting 

4,000 

Total 

800 

16,100 

Beadwork 

WhiteEarthi 

50 
200 
100 

1,000 
2,000 

FlAhin^. 

Woodciitting , 

5,000 

Total 

350 

8,000 

TotAi  MYnrmflotA 

2,030 

71,044 

Woodcutting 

Ifontana: 

Blackfeet 

20 
30 

2,500 

T'<?rt  Belknap , 

do 

2,100 

Beadwoik 

Fort  Peek 

30 
75 
40 

700 

Woodcutting 

2,400 

nth^^ 

2,000 

Total 

145 

5,100 

I  Estiniated. 
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Table  17. — JiuAmum 


in  XTiduitries  other  than  farmmg  and  stock  rainng  during 
year  ended  June  SO,  i9i5— <3ontmued. 


states  and  saperintendencles. 

Indnstrsr. 

Number 
engaged. 

Vahieof 
produota. 

Montanar-Contlntied. 

TongaeKiTer 

Beadwork 

ISO 
15 
25 

8300 

Laoe  making 

75 

WA^dnqttlng 

1,500 

Total 

190 

1,878 

TflfcfilMontnnA ,    .      , 

885 

11.978 

N«bfa8k:a: 

Santeoi 

21 
58 

1,800 
20,800 

others 

Total..* 

79 

30,000 

Woodcutting 

Wiimebago. . .    ....    ... 

2 
5 

13Q0 

othST..^..... : : 

8,120 

Total 

7 

8,420 

TntAl  Knhr^till:^ 

86 

84,020 

Klutlmc  mAinn9 

Nevada: 

FaUon. 

10 
5 

25 

Beadwork.........:.......:...::...:. 

85 

Total 

15 

50 

Woodmtting... 

Fort  ICoDennltt 

6 
25 

400 

Others 

100 

Total 

31 

500 

RiMlrAtni^ng.,, 

MoapaRlTer 

15 

000 

do 

Nevada* 

30 
30 
50 
20 

4 

300 

Beadwork 

800 

FiRhing. 

2.000 

1,500 

500 

Wnnrlnhttfiig ^     .^     „      ,    ^^ 

OtheiB... 

Total 

134 

4,500 

TlMkAtnfi|1r1nir,...,           

Walker  River 

50 
30 
10 
15 
15 

400 

Beadwork..... 

800 

Blanket wmvinff. «             .x.....    .  ^ 

100 

Firfi^nj             ^ 

400 

Woodcutting 

1,800 

Total 

120 
80 

2.500 
2.000 

Reno,  apeoial  agent  1 

Fbhing... 

Total  Nevada 

845 

10,150 

nMlmt  Tn^Mng 

New  Mexico: 

Albaquerqae  Pueblos 

5 

5 

180 

180 

Blanket weaviiuc. . .      .  ...  .... 

800 

Pottery .™?.T..:    ::;;.;.::  ::: 

1,275 

Total 

140 

1.606 

BrnkAi:  moving 

Jicaillla» 

100 
60 
48 

000 

Beadwork..... 

800 

Woodcutting 

5,914 

Total 

208 

7,114 

BMlrntmAMng.....    , 

Mesoalero 

12 
15 
20 
15 

800 

Beadwork 

126 

Woodcutting 

000 

nthflTF... 

810 

Total 

62 

1,335 

Bi^wtmftiHng... 

Ban  Tnan 

25 
1,000 

200 

200.000 

Total 

1,025 

200,200 

1  Estimated. 
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TjkBUi  17. — iTvMant  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  i91^— Oontinued. 


Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Nev  Xacloo-Oontliiaed. 

Saata  Te  Poeblos  i 

Pottory 

i.«o 

».«» 

WoodmWnff.... ..., 

Total 

1,520 

2,500 

Boadwork 

Zani  ... 

100 
30 
10 

''"S 

Pottery 

2,000 

Total 

140 

7,000 

TntJil  Nflw  If flxiflOL 

3,095 

210,814 

i^iri^t  maVliifr 

North  Oaroliiia: 

X 
1 

40 
10 

800 

Pottery 

Woodcatttng 

Othflfii.....  ,   . 

(«) 

Total  North  G^tfoUna 

77 

800 

BMdworlr 

OUahoma: 

Cantofimeot 

900 
10 

500 

*^OQCL0VI-vv*^-Hf  • 

800 

Total.                       

210 

1,300 

Beadwork 

ehBy""**  ftF*4  Anpaho 

133 
10 

7.100 

Woodoatttng* 

260 

Total 

143 
20 

7,350 

Otoe 

ctWwn 

4,000 

-RMirAt  maklnif 

neAUoan 

7 
41 

20 

Boadwork....^ 

400 

Total 

48 

420 

Boadwork 

Soger 

100 

1,000 

Tiji^   nVff^hOFHl » 

521 

14,070 

TlfuVAt  mi^Hng                     .  .        ,    . 

OnnD: 

Klaiiiath 

200 
10 

1,000 

Woodcutting.r 

2,650 

Total 

210 

3,050 

Uiilhhig 

Boaehoivi 

200 

100 

1,000 

1,000 
2,000 

Woodcatdng. 

Oth^n 

2,000 

Total 

1,300 

5,000 

Total  Onpm 

1,510 

8,650 

-R^v^,  making 

?"§j;rs&. 

1 
80 

8 
15 

25 

Beadwork.. ..^ 

450 

Woodcutting 

100 

OthflTs..., 

200 

Total 

104 

775 

Beadwork 

Flsudrean 

6 
5 

200 

Oth^ra , .  

500 

Total 

11 

84 

700 

Loww Prulft..............  .XX  xwxs. 

Beadwork 

(S) 

Beadwork 

PhwRldge 

800 
50 

(*) 

Woodoatttng 

5,000 

Total 

850 

5,000 

fotal  SoQthDakota 

1,040 

6,475 

•  Unknown. 
INT  19ia— VOL  2 9 
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Table  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1515— ^Continued. 


Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
produrts. 

Utah: 

Shlvwlts 

Rn^iret  mftifipg 

20 
28 

$350 

Woodcutting,  r 

1.250 

Total 

48 

i.eoo 

RftRkfit  TTJ^lrfng , , 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

10 
24 

125 

Bead  work....". 

1,000 

Total 

34 

1,125 

Total  Utah 

82 

2  725 

RfiRk-At  making 

Washington: 

Colville. 

9 

17 

100 

12 

7 

600 

Bead  work ....". 

600 

Fishing   . 

900 

Woodcutting 

2,000 

Others 

150 

Total 

146 

4,250 

■Rftsif  et  making. , 

Cushman 

70 

100 

22 

23 

650 

Fi<«hing, 

20.300 

Woodcutting 

3,')  00 

Othere 

710 

Total 

215 

24.S60 

RftsVet  TnftTrjTig 

NeahBayi 

96 
90 
96 

4.200 

Fishing.  _                          .. 

8.(Xi0 

Others 

15,600 

Total 

282 

27,800 

Rftfilret  mftlHng 

Tiil^Hp , 

30 
68 
102 
10 

400 

Fishing r 

Woodcutting 

Others 

M6.7ofl 
60,528 

6,H9 

Total 

200 

83,827 

Basket  making 

Bead  work 

Woodcutting 

Yakima 

50 

100 

8 

2t'K) 

5O0 
102 

Total 

158 

802 

Total   Wftshfngtnti , .  _    , 

1,000 

141.539 

Beadwork 

FLshing 

Woodcutting 

Others 

Hayward 

64 

500 
30 
350 

400 

400 
1.6130 
3,125 

Toial 

934 

6.525 

Basket  making 

20 
60 

600 
50 

230 

100 

Beadwork . . .  T. . .         

150 

F  isliing 

300 

Woodcutting 

2,000 

Others 

1,165 

Total 

850 

3.715 

Basket  making 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

200 
200 
500 
15 
500 

l,0l>1 

Beadwork ....". 

1.5f» 

Fishing.                  

1,5<V' 

Woodcutting 

l.XiO 

Others...      

3.5')n 

Total 

1.415 

8.700 

1  Estimated. 
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Table  17. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  dvring 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1P25— Continued. 


Btates  and  supednte&denciflB. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
I>roducts. 

WlBOonsln— Conliiiued. 

I«Pointe 

■Ra<!irpt  niaJf  Ing .    . . 

7 
23 
16 
6 
8 
11 

$36 

Bead  work  ...7. 

200 

T4K>e-  Tnaklng 

125 

Fishing 

Woodcutting 

Others 

1,700 
378 
(I) 

Total....: 

71 

2,438 

Tja<«e  inaifing. . . . 

Oneida 

70 
3 

1,600 
0) 

Others 

Total 

73 

1,600 

T^a<»fl>mftWng 

Red  Cliff 

2 
10 
26 

10 

Flqhhlg....''      ,       .         . 

6,000 
600 

Others 

Total 

37 

6,610 

Total  Wisconsin , 

3,380 

27,488 

Beadwork 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone 

60 
10 
266 

^'«« 

Woodcutting 

Others 

17,606 

Total  Wyoming 

326 

17,908 

Gnmd  total 

24,490 

1,316,208 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total 

Rafrkf^t  mftWng , ,    ,    , 

4,116 
2,922 
2,925 
3,498 
203 
2,373 
3.621 
4,833 

t46.703 

Beadwork....". 

31,085 

BlAnkAt  Wflftving 

592,445 
135.880 

Fishing    : 

1/800  making 

3,081 

Pottery T 

0,136 

Woodcutting 

270,702 

Others 

227,667 

Grand  total 

24,490 

1,316,208 

COMPARISON. 

Total,  1912 

22,664 
21,236 

$1,211,336 

Total,  1911 

847,466 

Total,  1900 ; 

« 177, 169 

Total,  1890 ' , 

» 131, 374 

1                                                                  1 

1  Unknown. 
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Table  20. — Prevalence  of  tuherculoeie  and  trachoma  among  IndianSt  fiecal  year  ended 

June  SOy  1913. 


Popu- 
lation. 

Indians 

Found 

with 
tubcr- 

OUlOSiSL 

Esti- 
mated 
number 
having 
tuberou- 
l06is,aU 
forms. 

Found 
afflicted 

with 

tra- 
choma. 

Esti- 
mated 
num- 
ber 
having 

tra- 
choma. 

Treatment  of 
traohonuL 

8tet€8  and  lajMriiitondttiielfls. 

exam- 
ined 
for 

disease. 

Cases 

operated 

upon. 

Cases 
tieated 
but  not 
opcBBted 

upon. 

ArlMoa: 

Odmp  M^fA^ 

419 
486 

2,397 
830 
171 

1,400 

4,106 
10,000 

4,096 

.% 

2,862 
6,U0 

200 

854 

462 

78 

166 

500 

1,797 

1,000 

8,233 

286 

99 

1,350 

400 

300 

741 

2 
106 
266 

5 

46* 

28 

110 

472 

4 

14 
15 
76 
81 
213 

6 

23 

1,552 

10 

44 

46 

29 

1,100 

645 

4 

59 

167 

287 

247 

662 

75 

140 

208 

13 

6 

285 

602 

800 

367 

130 

67 

55 

64 

130 

70 

100 

243 

025 

45 

11 

285 

2,000 

1,500 

819 

40 

307 

210 

825 

270 

820 

6 
14 
96 
13 

60 

Colorado  BlTor 

140 

Ffflt  Apfioh« 

126 

Fortkqlsve 

Hftvampal 

3 

Lebpp .t 

29 
60 
800 
86 
42 

200 

Moqai 

448 

NsvbIo 

600 

Pfm^ 

283 

Kh^fltftMm...  . 

86 

Salt  River 

16 

San  Carlos 

60 

SanXavlir                     . 

7 

41 

'Trnxton  Canyon 

27 

Wastem  Nav^o 

48 

.Total 

39,412 

10,916 

1,422 

4,821 

2,362 

7,350 

658 

1,903 

CaUfomla: 

Bishop 

1,3S6 
'217 
661 
794 

1,000 

1,261 
618 
640 
218 

1,628 
412 
603 

108 
162 
810 
600 

80 
301 
379 
202 

18 
526 
107 
236 

33 
8 
37 
32 
10 
35 
16 
16 

68 
4 

76 
82 
18 
74 
25 
11 

6 

5 
198 
50 

6 

6 

410 

60 

6 

Caznpo 

6 

FortBldwell 

84 
20 

94 

FortYama .^. 

30 

OieeDyllto 

Hoopa  Valley 

2 
9 
11 
3 
17 
24 
14 

15 
41 
11 
8 
86 
26 
22 

31 

53ff    ^ 

6 

PftlH      

4 

7 

PeehanEa 

8 

n^mni\  V#ii«y, . 

i5 

8 
18 

15 

4 
81 

8 
2 

1 

14 

8o^>a..!v::... ::::::::::: 

16 

VoVmn* 

4 

Total 

9,367 

2,902 

223 

353 

839 

640 

64 

306 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Springs 

610 
360 

178 
180 

1 
46 

17 
55 

75 
55 

4 

10 

Soathemute 

46 

66 

Total 

870 

358 

47 

46 

72 

130 

4 

66 

Idaho: 

CoBiird'Alene 

867 
1,819 
1,418 

279 
700 
844 

21 
38 

180 

16 

92 

239 

7 
75 
40 

11 
360 
82 

7 

FortTTftil  .    . 

16 
15 

69 

FortLapwal 

84 

Total 

4,089 
866 

1,823 
215 

234 
81 

847 
72 

122 

75 

458 
120 

31 
85 

100 

Iowa:  SacandFoz 

86 

Ejmaas: 
Klntepoo 

600 
766 

90 
700 

7 
16 

7 
82 

45 
7 

69 
7 

88 

Potawatoml  > L . 

4 

8 

Total 

1,345 

790 

28 

89 

52 

66 

4 

85 

lliohlgan: 

Bay  Mills 

248 

1,097 

115 
500 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

Total 

1,845 

615 

6 

8 

5 

5 

6 

ICtamesota: 

Fond  du  Lao 

978 
809 

1,785 
675 
800 

1,456 

201 
285 
764 
450 

•315 
963 
128 

2.525 

14 
11 

184 
48 
5 
38 
15 

201 

14 

6 

611 

72 

5 

222 

13 

1,000 

10 

10 

8 

3 

Grasd  Portage 

LeeohLake 

117 

475 

2 

110 

N«ttT/ft^  ... 

Pipestone  (Birch  cooley) . . . 
Red  Tiftke. 

62 

356 

1 

492 

135 
515 

1 
1,600 

27 
45 

86 

85 

Vermllllan  Lake 

.1 

White  Earth 

200 

393 

Total 

11,838 

5,631 

461 

1,943 

1,088 

2,736 

282 

476 

>  Under  San  Carks. 
i  1912  report. 


•  Includes  pupils  at  Pipestone  school. 

*  Pupils  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
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Table  20. — Prevalence  of  tubereuloiii  and  trachoma  among  Indians^  fi$eal  year  ended 
June  30,  iPi^-^Oontinued. 


la^ 

Tn<1lAnf 

Found 

With 

tuber- 

Esti- 
mated 
numbtf 
having 
toberca- 
lo8is,all 
forxna. 

Found 
afflicted 

with 

tra- 
ohoma. 

Esti- 
mated 
num- 
ber 
having 

tra- 
choma. 

Treatment  or 
trachoma. 

StatM'and  fuperintondeiiolM. 

azam- 
Ined 
for 

dJaease. 

Cases 

operated 

upon. 

Casta 
treated 
but  not 

operated 
upon. 

Mootana: 

2,842 
IMS 
2,311 
1195 
1,867 
1,483 

1,162 

670 

166 

1,000 

1,076 

650 

498 

138 
19 
867 
236 
109 

506 

166 
109 
260 
296 
406 

269 
431 
7 
800 
149 
887 

460 
481 
56 

850 
225 
600 

260 

Crow 

143 

1 

76 

intt#hm<1 

7 

FcH^n^n^iAP 

260 

Fort  Peck... 

67 
20 

47 

Toogae  BiTW 

367 

Tot»I 

11,831 

4,734 

1,366 

1,822 

1,643 

2,011 

231 

1.016 

Nobnaka: 

Santee 

1,479 
1,009 

664 

116 

14 
38 

860 
94 

14 
56 

500 
86 

14 

whiiMjbago 

2 

24 

Total 

2,678 

679 

62 

444 

70 

685 

2 

38 

Nevada: 

FaDon 

416 
387 
113 
M9 
503 
679 

123 
173 
70 
358 
300 
160 

14 

60 
16 
7 

89 
10 

41 
110 

36 

7 

206 

89 

286 
123 
29 
366 
66 
17 

206 
222 
62 
430 
135 
144 

6 

M 

Fort  MoDarmitt 

72 

If oapa  River 

4 

78 

10 

Iterada 

86 

W^lfr^RlYtr 

25 

Wffftfm  Rliodi<yiM. ...... 

...  .. 

18 

Total 

2,666 

1,184 

195 

437 

874 

1,186 

87 

246 

Newlfezioo: 

Albnqoerqiw  Pnebloa 

869 
829 
2.686 
8,000 
3,473 
1,616 

080 
342 
130 
213 
482 
466 
326 

60 
70 
10 

8 
26 
47 

3 

76 
73 
20 
46 
1,766 
170 
2 

204 
35 
16 
13 
191 
566 
12 

560 

40 

30 

1,405 

3,000 

1,736 

30 

106 
6 

79 
14 

ICflscalero 

15 

PoebloBoDito 

5 

21 

1 

2 

2 

flan  Jnan 

170 

Santa  Fa  Poebloa 

666 

«nfl|..,, 

8 

Total 

21,726 
2,109 

2,928 
806 

224 
13 

2,183 
22 

^'1S 

6,801 
133 

141 

854 

North  CaroUna:  Cbarokae 

24 

North  DalEota: 

FortBerthold 

1,168 

999 

3,416 

1^956 

600 

26 
16 
467 
13 
11 

25 
226 
883 

13 

166 

176 
469 
173 
17 

161 
875 
680 
200 

124 
42 
54 
93 
12 

10 

FortTotten 

8 

fftendlnr  Kfflik.  .. 

60 

Turtle  Moimtafai 

Wahpaton 

6 

Total 

8,638 

6,279 

631 

1,116 

979 

1,416 

326 

68 

OkWioma: 

Cantonnugit 

774 

1,247 

4,214 

2,088 

449 

660 

812 

151 

667 

678 

425 
909 
720 
160 

66 
366 
227 

41 
826 
178 

23 

60 
168 

27 
8 
6 
2 

38 
6 

20 

221 
106 
863 
171 

26 

24 
8 

42 
6 

68 

46 
149 
400 
20 
36 
60 
47 
20 
300 
146 

225 
400 
1,500 
460 
400 
85 
76 
86 
300 
260 

46 

dMyaiiiM  and  Aiapaho. ... 

33 
20 

1 

68 
60 

1 

98 

160 

OpUM 

15 

Otoe 

60 

pwmii:::::::::.;:::;::;:: 

PoDca 

46 

Bad  Moon                  .  ... 

4 

Sac  and  Fox 

26 

Swr...:..... .;. 

146 

SSeoi...::::::;:::::;::::: 

BtuKwitm 

1,665 

22 

i680 

i80 

*02 

Total 

18,236 

3,400 

348 

1,661 

1,222 

4,461 

207 

679 

Oiwon: 

Klamatti.    ...  .........  .. 

1,112 

486 

68 

84 
2.000 

72 
284 

80 

26 

1 

80 

60 
10 

80 

Boeabons 

SSrtB?!?..::::::;:::::;::;: 

296 
366 

450 

43 
66 
181 

8 

TTmftMIV^ 

26 

Wann  Sprfnga 

1 

Total 

6,414 

1,696 

288 

2,405 

70 

2,166 

64 

*  No  eocaminatfan. 
15036'— INT  1913— VOL  2 ^10 
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Tablb  20. — Prevalence  of  tuhercuJosie  and  trachoma  among  Indians,  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  iWJ— Continued. 


Popu- 
lauian. 

Indians 
exam- 
ined 
for 

Found 
afflicted 
with 
tuber, 
onlosis. 

JBstl- 

mated 
number 

having 
tubenm- 
Icsl8,all 

forms. 

Found 
afflicted 

with 

tra- 
dhoma 

Esti- 
mated 
num- 
ber 
having 

tra- 
choma. 

Treatment  of 
trachoma. 

States  and  laperintendttiote. 

Cases 

operated 

upon. 

Cases 

treated 

but  not 

operated 

upon. 

Sooth  Bakota: 

67 

600 
1444 

260 
4,460 
2,200 

600 

420 

11 
468 

49 
16 
88 
798 
408 
110 
61 

6 
468 

66 

11 

63 

1,260 

466 

243 

61 

8 

807 
143 
89 
20 
218 
220 
110 
210 

7 

660 

105 

89 

40 

229 

600 

600 

1,440 

1 

ChAYwine  ftlY«r. 

2,61S 

m 

282 
472 
6,940 
6,391 
2,063 
1,791 

28 

166 

CTowCnek 

85 

FUUKlnMn 

64 

86 

k      LofwerBrale 

20 

PJne  Ridge 

83 
43 

168 

Rosebud 

186 

SiS8eton> 

10 

yanlrton 

74 

Total 

20,665 

10,294 

1,939 

2,611 

1,320 

8,850 

232 

668 

Utah: 

phfirwffci ,   

180 
1,186 

111 
680 

8 
88 

8 
60 

119 
136 

128 
300 

8 
26 

78 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

100 

Total 

1,816 

691 

86 

63 

264 

428 

84 

178 

^'^X:. 

2,286 
8,071 
708 
687 
1,494 
8,063 

619 
888 
228 
600 
666 
600 

23 
18 
8 
47 
67 
81 

763 
84 
22 
47 
71 
1,120 

28 
82 

760 
82 

1 

87 

82 

Neah  Bay 

Spolcane 

67 
78 
81 

67 
160 
600 

8 

64 

l<iilallp 

62 

YaklmV ,,,..     , 

16 

40 

Total 

11,242 

2,991 

194 

2,067 

286 

1,499 

19 

226 

WlBOQDsIn: 

Carter 

291 
1,262 

706 
1,102 
2,422 

601 
1,268 

8 
996 
788 
210 
610 

8 
860 

6 
106 
48 
81 
66 

8 
87 

22 
118 
67 
31 
99 
160 
87 
61 

Hayward 

35 
60 
46 
6 

i' 

42 
70 
65 
6 
2 

26 

K«ah«Da 

60 

Lao  dn  Flambean. 

4 

86 

La  Polnte 

2 

Oneida 

s 

Red  Cliff 

1 

TiFrnah* 

Total 

0,0«> 
1,716 

2,870 
460 

841 
48 

630 
161 

138 
226 

186 
867 

4 
20 

116 

Wyoming:  Shctihcne, 

800 

Gnnd  total 

181,374 

61,201 

8,012 

23,099 

12,106 

37,068 

2,376 

7,868 

1  Includes  pnpUs  at  Flandreau  sdiool.  >  Estimated. 

SUMMARY. 


•  Only  items  reported. 


Of  61^  Indians  rsported  by  superintendents  as  examined  for  disease,  13.09  per  cent  were  found  afflioted 
with  tuberculosis  and  19.78  per  cent  with  trachoma. 

Of  181,374  Indians  reported  upon  by  superintendents,  12.73  per  cent  are  estimated  to  have  tubereulosis 
and  20.44  per  oent  teaonoDUL 
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Table  21.^-'So9pUdU  and  umaUnia  in  Indian  Service,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S, 


Agencv 

or  school, 

hospitaller 

sanatorium. 

K 

Character 
Qf  con- 
struction. 

J 

'J 
1 

During  fiscal  year  ldl3. 

a 

States  and  supnriUf 
tendendes. 

1 

j 

1 

t 

a* 
II 

11 

Arisona: 

Fort  Apache 

Do 

...do 

1 

^? 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
(«) 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 
1 

2 

3rick... 
Stone... 
...do.... 
Frame.. 
Brick... 

Frame.. 
Adobe.. 
Stone. . . 
Brick... 
Stone. . . 

12 
10 
8 
10 
40 
40 
60 

70 
8 

16 
6 
8 

12 
1^ 

4 

1 

€8 

81 

16 
13 
68 
81 

4 
6 
67 
81 

...... 

4 

6 

68 

81 

12 
7 

FortMoJave 

Lmipp 

...do 

mSSS...: 

...do 

Sanatorium 
School 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

Navajo 

6 
6 

89 

204 
606 

08 
148 

59 
134 

42 

209 
614 

107 
148 

50 
134 

42 

273 
611 

60 
148 

59 
133 

41 

6 
3 

2 

...... 

1 

279 
614 

62 
148 

60 
134 

42 

20 

Fhoenlx-^  e  n  - 
eraL 

65 

Mrnii 

Rice  station 

Trozton  Canyon.. 
Western  Navajo.. 

Total 

277 

74 

1,407 

1,481 

1,373 

14 

1,387 

94 

School 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Frame.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Brick... 

California: 

Fort  Bid weU 

Fort  Yuma 

GreenviUe 

HoopaVallev 

Sherman     Insti- 
tute. 
Total 

10 
26 
12 
6 
100 

"z 
"'\a 

86 
176 
74 
31 
464 

36 
175 
77 
31 
479 

34 
172 
73 
31 
471 

2 

■     '3' 

...... 

86 
172 
76 
31 
472 

8 

1 

7 

163 

18 

780 

798 

781 

6 

787 

11 

School 

Sanatorium 

Stone... 
Frame.. 

Briok.'.'; 
...do.... 

Stone... 
Frame.. 
...do.... 

Idtfho: 

Fort  Han 

Fort  Lapwai 

8 
100 

*  "io" 

60 
142 

60 
182 

49 
33 

1 
4 

60 
37 

'*'i46 

Total 

108 
70 

24 

40 

4 

3 

192 
629 

340 

232 
538 

343 

82 
630 

342 

6 
2 

1 

87 
682 

343 

146 

Kansas:  HaskeU  In- 

stitute. 
Michigan:        Mount 

Pleasant 

School 

...do 

...do 

1 

Minnesota: 

Pipestone 

12 
6 
26 

1 
1 
14 

200 

72 

376 

201 

73 

889 

200 

73 

370 

....„ 

200 
73 

m 

1 

Vermillion  Lake.. 
White  Earth 

...do 

Agency.... 

*  "w 

Total 

43 

10 

647 

663 

643 

7 

660 

13 

^^::.\\ 

Frame.. 
Log*.... 

Frame.. 
...do.... 

...do.... 
Adobe.. 

Frame.. 
Tent.... 
Brick... 
...do.... 

Montana: 

Crow 

6 
6 

5 

1 

108 
128 

113 
129 

111 
128 

...... 

111 
129 

3 

Fort  Peck 

Total 

11 
20 
11 

6 

1 
8 

236 
349 
243 

242 

850 

'  246 

239 
360 
174 

1 

240 
350 
175 

2 

Nebraska:  Genoa.... 
Nevada:  Canon 

School 

...do 

...do 

Sanatorium 

School 

»^-.::: 

...do 

""7i 

NewMezitoo: 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 

Pueblos. 
Tloarilla 

44 

25 

8 
10 

8 
40 

■j' 

608 

16 

86 

10 

142 

209 

603 
17 

36 

10 

142 

209 

608 

8 

84 

6 

142 

209 

1 

1 

603 

8 

35 

6 

142 

209 

0 

Mescalero 

4 

Ban  J^uan 

Santa  Fe 

TWal 

135 

2 

914 

916 

901 

2 

908 

18 

School 

Agency.... 

Brick... 
Frame.. 

North  Dakota: 

FortTotten 

Standing  Rook... 

10 
10 

*"'*6* 

218 
81 

218 

87 

213 

84 

•"•3* 

213 

87 

Total 

26 

0 

294 

300 

297 

8 

300 

SBOI 

iln 


i  A  large  room  Is  used  when  needed. 


*  Temporary. 
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TA.BLB  21. — Hotpitals  and  sanatoria  in  Indian  Service,  Jucal  year  ended  JwneSO,  191S — 

Continued. 


States  and  superin- 
tendencies. 


Agmj 

or  school, 

hospital,  or 

aanatotiom. 


Character 

of  oon- 

struotlon. 


I? 

I 


During  fiscal  year  1913. 


1 


3-1 


-a 

i 

So. 


Oklahoma: 

Cheyenne      and 
Arapaho. 

ChikMsoo 

Osage 

BedMoon 

8eger 


School. 
..do... 


.do. 


Frame. 

Stone.. 
Frame. 
...do... 
Brick.. 


Ifi 
0) 


100 


25 


100 

498 

'\ 

25 


Total 

Oregon:  Salem 

PemuylTania:     Car^ 
lisle. 

Booth  Dakota: 

Canton  Aflyliim<. 
Chayenne  Blver. . 

Flandrean 

Lower  Brule 

BapidCity 

Total 

Washington: 

Cushman 

Tulalip 

Yakima 


School. 
..do... 


Agenoy. 

Sohooil* 
Acency... 
School. . . . 


Brick.. 
..do.... 


..do.... 

48 

Frame.. 

18 

..do.... 

40 

..do.... 

4 

Brick... 

12 

600 
177 


8 

273 

122 

10 

84 


024 
199 
668 


60 
274 
124 
10 
84 


122 


66 


497 


662 


School., 
do... 


.do. 


Frame. 
..do... 
..do... 


738 
119 
109 


738 
119 
109 


Total.. 


69 


966 


966 


Wiaoonsln: 

Hayward 

Keshena 

Lao  du  Flambeau 
Onalda 


School 


Brick.. 
Frame. 
..do... 
..do... 


613 
86 


614 
101 


62 


62 


Total 

Wyoming:  Shoshone. 


Agency.. 


Orand  total.. 


Stone. 


16 


761 
6 


767 
6 


296 


9,476 


9,771 


100 

479 
0) 


0) 


25 


100 
479 

^\ 

25 


19 


0) 


604 
187 
634 


3 
272 
111 

9 
84 


606 

190 
637 


8 
272 
111 
10 
84 


19 
9 
16 


62 
... 


479 


486 


07 


729 
119 
109 


729 
119 
100 


967 


957 


613 
84 


48 


614 
88 

"49" 


13 


746 
4 


751 
6 


16 

1 


9,231 


9,298 


478 


COMPARISON. 

Total- 1913 

•63   ., 
60    .. 
6   .. 

1,256 
1,268 

258 
330 

9,257 

8,078 

•4,176 

«2,196 

9,615 
8,408 

9,141 
7,940 

68 
66 

9,209 
8,005 


806 

TotaLl911 

403 

TotaL'lMOY 

TotaL1888f 

' 

1 

iNot  reported. 

•  Temporary. 

•  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians. 
«  Not  used. 

•  Does  not  indude  rooms  in  dormitories  used  for  ill  pupils. 

•  Indndes  rooms  in  dormitories  used  for  ill  pupils. 
T  Only  items  reported. 

•  Cases  treated  during  year,  by  physicians,  not  all  in  hospitals. 
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Total,  1913 

Total,  1911 

Total,  1900. 

Total,  1840 

Total,  1880 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity,  a' 


attendance,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
June  SO,  191S. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees.! 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Arizona: 

2 
3 

30 
80 

37 

84 

81.9 
71.0 

Day. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Colorado  River 7.... 

Fort  Apache  superintend- 
encv— 
V^Mt  Apache 

6 
2 
2 
2 

153 
42 
50 
40 
20 

20 

225 
46 
53 
42 
16 

21 

200.8 
40.6 
40.3 
39.7 
14.0 

15.9 

Do. 

Canyon 

Day. 
Do. 

CibecuB 

East  Fork 

Do. 

Cibecoe 

Mission  day;  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran. 
Do. 

East  Fork 

Total 

12 

325 

403 

351.3 

FortMojave 

5 

1 
2 

200 
35 
22 

197 
31 
20 

192.1 
23.0 
14.0 

Nonieservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Havasupal 

Kai^i^i)    - 

Leupp  sQperintendency — 
i^eixpp  

3 

63 
20 

69 
25 

63.5 
19.3 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boardingTlndepend- 
ent. 

Toldiaoo 

Total 

3 

83 

94 

82.8 

Mocral  soDerlntendency— 

120 
05 
65 
156 
100 
90 

130 
51 
65 

124 
81 
96 

107.3 
48.7 
49.9 
95.0 
71.0 
87.5 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Dc. 

bS^i"    '""'-'-'  ■-*- 

Oraibi 

Do. 

Polaoca 

Do. 

Bmond  Mosa 

Do. 

Total 

25 

596 

537 

460.0 

9 
5 
5 
2 

240 
62 

150 
40 
35 
40 

150 

281 
77 

135 
35 
35 
56 

138 

260.5 
76.0 

111.7 
29.6 
30.0 
54.8 

116.1 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Chilli^. - 

Tohatchl 

Do. 

Cornfields 

Day. 

Mission  day;  Presbyterlar. 

Mission  boerding;     Christian 

Reformed. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Ganado 

Rehobofh 

St.  Michaels 

Total 

21 

717 

757 

678.7 

Phoenix. .... 

19 

700 

785 

647.1 

Nonreservatlon  board  ine. 

Pima  soperintendency— 
Pima 

8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

218 
36 
36 
40 
40 
36 
40 
35 

235 

224 
36 
47 
43 
34 
35 
49 
44 

217 

203.1 
19.4 
35.5 
32.6 
32.4 
17.4 
36.1 
22.4 

200.9 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Blackwater 

Casa  Blanoa 

Oila  Crn^jdng 

Do. 

MaHfxvpfi 

Do. 

Bacaton 

Do. 

Bantan 

Do. 

fit.  AnTi'S 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission    boarding    and    day; 
Catholic 

St.  John's 

Total 

19 

716 

729 

599.8 

Rice  Station 

Salt  River  suporintendency— 
Salt  River 

6 

2 
2 
2 

216 

30 
40 
30 

227 

47 
40 
30 

204.4 

35.7 
32.2 
23.2 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 
Do. 
Do. 

Camp  MoDowelL 

Total 

6 

100 

117 

91.1 

!  Inclndes  teachers,  disciplinarians,  housekeepers,  and 
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Table  26. — Location^  capacUyj  average  attendance^  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  SO,  191S — Continued. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Arizona— Contlnned. 

Ban  Carlos  saperlntendency— 
flan  fJariofi, 

5 

60 
28 

129 
36 

97.4 
31.4 

Day. 

Mission  day;  EvangeUcal  Lu- 
theran. 

Globe 

Total 

5 

88 

165 

128.8 

San    Xavier    superlntand- 
ency — 
8an  Xavter. . .  t  ,  - , 

3 
2 

155 
35 
140 

139 
60 
146 

119.9 
31.3 
97.8 

Day. 
Do. 

Tucson 

Tucson  Mission 

Mission  boarding;    Presbyte. 
rian. 

Total 

6 
3 

330 
100 

345 
80 

249.0 
66.7 

Reservation  boarding. 

Wastem    Navi^o    superln- 
tendency— 

4 
2 

88 
35 

126 
44 

95.6 
32.6 

Do. 

MoenoopL 

Day. 

Total 

6 

123 

170 

128.2 

Total  Arif/)na 

143 

4,461 

4,778 

4,019.9 

California: 

Bishop  superintendency— 

2 
2 
2 

36 
25 
25 

59 
21 
14 

33.4 
14.0 
9.9 

Da 

BlffPuie' 

Do. 

Do. 

Total     •.. 

6 

86 

94 

57.3 

Camno 

2 

30 

22 

21.1 

Do. 

Fort  Bidwell  superintend- 
jirtBIdvell 

4 

1 
2 

98 
24 
26 

95 
17 
25 

87.4 
8.4 
14.7 

Alturas 

Day. 
Do. 

Likely 

Total 

7 

4 
4 

7 

: 

1 
2 

148 

180 
90 
146 

30 
30 
100 

137 

117 
104 
187 

20 
22 
113 

110.5 

105.2 
89.3 
148.9 

16.7 
16.5 
102.1 

Fort  Yuma 

Reservation  boardins. 

GrW^TlYiHA       

Hoopa  Valley 

Reservation  boarding. 

Malld  superintendency— 

Day. 

Martinea 

Do. 

8t.  Boniface  (Bfmning)  . 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic 

Total 

3 

160 

155 

26 
23 

135.3 

pftla 

2 
2 

40 
30 

21.5 
16.4 

Day. 

LaJolla 

Do. 

Total 

4 

1 

70 
30 

49 
13 

37.9 
10.9 

Pechan£a 

Do. 

Round  Valley  superintend- 
Round  Valley 

4 

1 
1 
2 

135 
18 
25 
30 

121 
16 
32 
34 

108.3 
8.3 
17.3 
22.4 

R<nervatio<n  boftf^fpc* 

Mftnc>»AStflr        

Day. 

TTlrifth 

Do. 

Upper  T/ake 

Do. 

Total 

8 
15 

208 
550 

203 
700 

151.3 
655.0 

Sherman . . 

Nonrmervatioin  boerdfng. 

Soboba  superintendency— 
Soboba 

2 
2 

25 

25 

12 
10 

10.4 
9.7 

Day. 

Cahuilla 

Do. 

Total 

4 

50 

22 

20.1 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity ^  average  attendance j  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  SO,  19 IS — Continued. 


ResenratloDS  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

California— Continued. 

Tula     River    superintend- 

TuleRivar 

2 
1 

30 
36 

19 
39 

12.1 
18.3 

Day. 
Do. 

Total 

3 

66 

58 

30.4 

Volcan  soperlntondency— 
VolcanT. 

1 
2 

30 
24 

26 
11 

22.7 
10.6 

Do. 

Capitan  Qrande 

Do. 

Total 

3 

54 

87 

33.3 

Total  California 

71 

1,868 

1,896 

1,506.5 

Colorado: 

Navftfo  Rprinss 

2 

20 

24 

15.9 

Do. 

Southern  Ute  superintend- 
ency— 
Southern  Ute 

3 
2 

45 
30 

56 
25 

45.6 
17.7 

Reservation  boarding. 

Allen 

Day. 

Total .- 

5 

75 

81 

63.3 

Total  Colorado 

7 

95 

105 

79.2 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d'Alene  superintend- 
ency— 
DeSmet 

80 
100 

87 
45 

59.6 
24.3 

Mission  boarding;  CathoUc 
Do. 

St,  Joseph^s 

Total        

180 

132 

83.9 

Fort  Hall  superlntendency— 
Fort  Hall 

7 

160 
30 

184 
23 

165.6 
21.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boarding:  Episcopal. 

Oood  Shepherd 

Total 

7 

190 

207 

186.5 

Fort  Lapwai  superlntend- 
ency— 
Fort  Lapwai 

3 

1 

100 
30 

143 
31 

93.0 
10.9 

Reservation  boarding  (sanato- 
rium). 
Day. 

Kamlii)! 

Total 

4 

130 

174 

103.9 

Totalldaho 

11 

500 

613 

374.3 

Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox  superintend- 

"IJ7. 

2 
2 

40 
20 

32 
20 

17.2 
13.4 

Do. 

MfflonakiA 

Do. 

Total 

4 

60 

52 

30.6 

Kansas: 

H^kpJI    

23 

3 

1 

650 

71 
40 

797 

90 
28 

635.1 

69.5 
12.7 

Reservation  boardtaig. 
Day. 

Kickanoo  superlntendency— 

Qreat  Kemaha 

Total 

4 

111 

118 

82.2 

Potawatoml     superlntend- 
ency— 
Bland  In . . 

2 
2 
2 

40 
30 
30 

20 
30 
23 

5.7 
17.5 
11.3 

Day. 
Do. 

ITAmnlTAh 

Witcheway 

Do. 

Total 

6 

100 

73 

34.5 

Total  Kansas 

33 

861 

988 

751.8 
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Table  26. — Location^  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools ^  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  SO,  ^9^,J— Continuea. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Michigan: 

BaylCHls 

2 

32 

46 

31.4 

Day. 

Chippewa,    Lake    Superior 
superintendency— 
Baraga  (Holy  Name) 

152 
200 

82 
138 

22.5 
133.0 

Mission    boarding    and    day; 

CathoUc. 
Missfon  boarding;  CSathoUc. 

Harbor   Springs   (Holy 

Childhodd). " 

Total 

352 
325 

220 
363 

155.5 
311.2 

Mount  Pleasant 

10 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Total  Michigan 

12 

709 

629 

498.1 

Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake 

2 
2 
2 

40 
30 
20 

M 
43 
21 

42.6 
20.2 
11.2 

Fond  du  Lac 

Day. 
Do. 

Grand  Portage 

Leech    Lake    superintend- 
ency— 
Leech  Lake 

4 
2 
2 
2 

54 
24 
20 
24 

110 
12 
21 
28 

83.1 
8.8 

12.0 
7.9 

Reservation  boarding, 
pay. 
Do. 

Old  Agency 

Squaw  Point 

Sugar  Point. ... 

Do. 

Total 

10 
2 

131 
35 

171 
67 

111.8 
44.9 

NettLake 

Day. 

Pipestone  superintendency— 
Pipestone 

6 
2 

225 

36 

228 
20 

197.4 
13.8 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Birch  Cooley 

Day. 

Total 

8 

261 

248 

211.2 

Red  Lake  superintendency— 
Red  Lake 

4 

3 

74 
40 
70 

104 
60 
103 

87.3 
49.7 
60.2 

Reservation  boarding. 

Ooss  Lake 

Do. 

St  Hf^ry'F 

Misston  boarding;  Catholfc. 

Total 

7 
5 

184 
110 

267 
137 

206.2 
112.1 

VArmlllloTi  TjiVft 

Reservation  boarding.   • 

White   Earth  superintend- 
ency— 
white  Earth..  .  . 

6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

130 
53 
43 
30 
45 
30 
36 
30 

130 

166 
65 
60 
28 
35 
22 
90 
30 

118 

130.6 
39.4 
51.8 
15.0 
23.4 
16.4 
66.1 
20.2 
98.6 

Reservation  boarding. 

Pine  Point 

Do. 

Wild  Rice  River 

Elbow  Lake 

Do. 
Day. 
Do. 

Porterville 

Round  Lake 

Do. 

White  Earth 

Do. 

Twin  Lake 

Do. 

St.  Benedict's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

22 

527 

632 

451.5 

Total  Minnesota 

60 

1,338 

1,637 

1,211.7 

Montana: 

Blackfeet  superintendency— 
Blackfeet  (Cut  Bank).... 

nrpwnfng .  , , . , 

3 

1 
1 
2 

62 
60 
16 
30 
145 

101 
40 
18 
28 

113 

09.3 
28.0 
12.2 
8.7 
83.0 

Reeervatkm  boarding. 
Day. 

Do. 

(Xit  Finger 

Do. 

Holy  Family 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

7 

313 

300 

201.2 

Oow  superintendency— 
Crow 

4 
2 

91 
51 
50 
30 

35 
25 

74 
42 
35 
19 

27 
23 

54.6 
3L5 
32.1 
15.5 

26.3 
16.9 

Reservation  boarding. 

Pryor  Creek 

Do. 

Lodge  Grass 

Misston  day;  Baptist. 

Black  Lodge 

Day;      American    Mbslorory 

Reno 

Association. 
Do. 

St.  Anne's 

Mission  day;  CatboUc. 
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Table  26. — Location^  capacity y  average  attendance ^  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  SO,  1913 — Continuea. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
ofem- 
ptoyees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Montana^-Contlnned. 

Crow  saperintendency— Con. 
San  Aavier 

125 
30 

43 
12 

42.0 
11.9 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Mission  day;  Baptist. 

Wyolf^ 

Total 

6 

437 

275 

230.7 

Flathead 

2 

30 
300 

31 
199 

14.0 
167.0 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Ignatius 

Total 

2 

330 

230 

181.0 

T'ort  Bfilkn^p 

3 
2 

47 
37 
160 

67 
39 
93 

34.6 
22.1 
91.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Mission  boardhig;  Catholic. 

Lodge  Pole.. 

St.  Paul's 

Total 

5 

244 

199 

147.7 

FortPecksuperintendency  »— 
Fort  Peck 

5 
2 
2 
2 

95 
30 
30 
30 
40 

126 
24 
28 
18 
65 

100.3 
16.7 
21.2 
14.9 
53.2 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.3 

Do. 

Wolf  Point 

Mission    boarding    and    day; 
Presbyterian. 

Total 

11 

226 

261 

206.3 

Tongue  River  superintend- 
ency— 
Tongue  River 

4 

2 
2 

60 
35 
32 
60 

87 
53 
42 
49 

64.0 
34.9 
26.4 
48.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do 

Blmey 

I-*mede«r , 

St.  Labre's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

8 

196 

231 

173.3 

Total  Montana 

Nebraska: 

Genoa 

39 
9 

1,745 
845 
125 

1,496 
415 
123 

1,140.2 
313.2 
108.2 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Mission    boarding    and    day; 
Congregational. 

Santeo       superintendency— 
Santee  Normal  Training. 

Winnebago       superintend- 
ency— 

2 

30 
122 

27 
53 

14.3 
38.6 

Day. 

Misskm  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Augustine 

Total 

2 

152 

80 

52.9 

Total  Nebraska 

Nevada: 

Caison 

11 
7 

622. 
286 

618 
294 

474.3 
235.7 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fallon  superintendency— 
FaUonT. I 

2 
2 

40 
25 

90 
17 

16.4 
8.9 

Day 
Do 

T^v^^ocks . . . .  w  . . 

Total 

4 
2 

65 
80 

47 
49 

25.3 
35.7 

Fort  M'^T)^«nnKt . 

Do 

Moapa  River  superintend- 
ency— 
lloapa  River 

2 
2 

30 
25 

36 
6 

15.9 
4.7- 

Day 
Do 

Las  Vegas... 

Total 

4 

55 

42 

20.6 

Nevada  superintendency— 
Nevada 

4 

1 

70 
25 

77 
19 

77.0 
13.0 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Wadsworth 

Total 

5 

95 

96 

90.0 

>  Day  school  No.  4  not  reported. 
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Table  26. — Location,  capacity ,  average  attendance^  etc.,  of  achoolSf  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  SO,  191S — Gontmuea. 


schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Averaee 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Neyada-Contlniied. 

Walker  River 

2 

4 

60 
65 

57 
67 

40.9 
63.3 

Day. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Western  Shoehone 

Total  Nevada 

28 
11 

706 
321 

652 
365 

5n.5 
336.2 

New  Mexico: 

Albu<]im^i><)  ,,...T,TT-. 

Nonnwervation  boMrding. 

Albuquerque  Pueblos— 
Acoma 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

32 
30 
60 
34 
25 
18 
65 
20 
60 
32 
125 

66 
33 
105 

47 
38 

35 
52 
36 
101 

28.5 
25.1 
63.8 
38.5 
25.6 

%., 

26.1 
38.4 
30.2 
94.4 

Day 
Do. 

Encinri 

Isleta 

Do. 

T^asuna 

Do. 

Mobarty's 

Do. 

Hesita   

Do. 

Paguate 

Do. 

Paxaje 

Do. 

Ban  Felipe 

Do. 

Pe^nif^    _.-,-._ 

Do. 

Bnnfdfllo        .,      , 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

21 

501 

579 

426.0 

Jioarilla  supertotendency— 

5 
2 

107 
30 

96 
28 

90.6 
24.4 

ReservaticMi  boarding. 

Do 

Day. 

Total 

7 
4 
2 

137 
83 
25 

124 
109 
32 

116.0 
88.3 
25.0 

Meecalero 

Reservation  boarding. 

Pueblo  Bonlto..  .         .  . 

Day. 

San  Juan  superintendency— 
Ban  Juan ... 

6* 
2 

150 
30 
30 

20 

169 
17 
30 

22 

152.3 
12.5 
26.6 

22.0 

Toadlena 

Day. 

Mission    boarding;  Presbyter- 

rian. 
Mission   boarding;   MethodijBt 

Liberty  ( Jewett) 

Navajo  Mission 

Episcopal. 

Total 

7 

230 

238 

213.4 

Santa  Fe  superintendency— 
Santa  F% 

12 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
8 

800 
28 

120 
19 
25 
40 
70 
40 
80 
70 
76 

364 
22 
69 
14 
22 
22 
63 
85 
18 
119 
183 

833.9 
14.0 
40.1 
8.4 
17.2 
14.0 
47.2 
21.1 
13.8 
71.2 

176.8 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Cochltl 

Day. 
Do. 

Jemes 

Nambe 

Do. 

Piouris 

Do. 

Ban  TldefoT»flo  - 

Do. 

Ban  Juan 

Do. 

Banta  Clara 

Do. 

Sia 

Do. 

Taos 

Do. 

St.  Catherine's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

32 

817 

931 

757.7 

Zunl  superintendency— 

6 
2 

66 
35 
30 

90 
60 
29 

76.6 
39.5 
18.2 

Reservation  boardine. 

Do 

Day. 

Mission    day;    Christian    Re- 
formed. 

Total 

7 

131 

179 

134.2 

Total  New  Mexico 

91 

2,245 

2,557 

2,095.8 

North  CaroUna: 

Qierokee  superintendency— 
Cherokee 

5 
1 
2 
1 

1 

160 
40 
40 
20 
40 

199 
30 
36 
16 
32 

160.1 
14.6 
20.1 
8.1 
18.5 

Reservation  boarding. 

Big  Cove 

Day 
Do. 

Birdtown. 

Little  Snow  Biitl 

Snow  Bird  Gap 

Do. 
Do. 

Total 

10 

300 

313 

221.4 

I  Not  in  session. 
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Table  26. — LfOaUion,  capacity,  average  attendance,  etc,,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  SO,  19 IS — Gentmuea. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
ofem- 
ptoyees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

North  Dakota: 

Btamarck 

3 

60 

98 

71.1 

Fort  Bertbold  superintend- 
F?rt  Berthold 

4 
2 
2 
2 

76 
30 
30 
30 
13 

96 
27 
20 
28 
12 

62.0 
18.7 
16.6 
23.6 
10.0 

Reservatfon  boarding. 

No.l 

Day. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.3 

Do. 

Cancreeational 

Hiasion    boardinjr:    Ccboho^ 

tional. 

Total 

10 
10 

178 
323 

182 
407 

129.9 
331.8 

FortTotten 

Reaorvation  boarding. 

Standing  Rock  saperintend- 
8Ui?idiTiff  R<mk  

7 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

200 
86 
40 
40 
30 
40 
24 
20 
50 

282 
120 
38 
40 
21 
23 
17 
15 
66 

188.5 
93.9 
29.6 
29.6 
14.7 
18.0 
12.1 
13.2 
37.4 

Do: 

Uflrtini^MMi 

Do. 

llliHh«»<1    . 

Day. 

flpnnon  B«ll..... 

Do. 

Grand  River 

Do. 

LitUe  Oak  Creek 

PorcuDine 

Do. 
Do. 

Noi..!^::::::::::;:;:: 

Do. 

St.  Elizabeth's 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 

Total 

24 

529 

662 

437.0 

tendency- 
No.  1.. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

78 
42 
56 

88 
43 

22.1 
18.8 
21.5 
31.8 
16.7 

Day. 
Do. 

No.  2 

No.3 

Do. 

No.  4 

Do. 

No.  5 

Do. 

Total 

10 
6 

150 
180 

302 
156 

110.9 
129.0 

Wahpeton. 

Nonzeservation  boarding. 

Total  North  Dakota... 
Oklahoma: 

63 
3 

1,420 
80 

1,707 
94 

1,209.7 
73.9 

Reservation  boarding. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  su- 
perin  tendency— 
Cbevenne  and  Arapaho. . 

6 

140 
45 

164 
36 

142.3 
33.9 

Do. 
liissionday;  Episcopal. 

Total 

6 
16 

185 
600 

199 
667 

176.2 
634.9 

Chfloooo 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Anadarko 

5 
6 
6 
6 

175 
173 
147 
150 
60 

158 
172 
176 
114 
42 

134.8 
161.2 
142.9 
103.0 
31.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Fortsm 

Do. 

Rainy  Mounuin 

Rlveraide 

Do. 
Do, 

Cache  Creek 

Mission   boarding;    Reformed 

Presbyterian. 

Total 

23 

605 

662 

672.9 

OsB^jRiperintendency— 

7 

130 
65 
76 

124 
16 

77 

109.3 
9.2 
66.1 

sOohn's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Do. 

St.  Load's 

Total 

7 
4 
4 

270 
77 
74 

217 
75 
104 

174.6 
64.6 
97.1 

Otoe 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Pawnee.....  .... 

Ponca  superintendency— 

Day. 

Reservation  boarding  and  day. 

Day. 

Ponca 

6 

1 

90 
23 

118 
10 

91.8 
9.2 

Tonkawa 

Total 

6 

113 

128 

101.0 

1  Not  in  session. 
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Table  26. — Location^  'Capacity ,  average  attendance ^  etc.,  of  edtools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  Jwne  30,  19i^— Continued. 


Reservations  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 

ofem- 

ptoyees. 

Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

attend- 
anoe. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Red  Moon 

1 
6 
4 

66 
75 
90 

38 
84 
93 

24.3 
74.2 
75.6 

Day. 

Rac  and  Fox. . .  

Beger 

Do. 

Seneca  supedntendency— 
Seneca 

4 

85 
45 

127 
36 

105.9 
33.9 

Do. 

St.  Mary's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

4 

130 

163 

139.8 

Shawnee  superintendency— 
Shawnee 

5 

no 

100 
100 

150 
64 

93 

103.1 
39.7 

74.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Bene- 
dict's)!. 
Sacred  Heart(St.Mary's)i 

Mission  boarding;  CatboUo. 

Do. 

Total 

6 

310 

307 

216.8 

Total* 

87 

2,664 

2,821 

2,324.9 

Five  Civilized  Tribes- 
Cherokee  Nation- 
Cherokee      Orphan 

School. 
Hfldebrand 

5 

1 

75 
35 

91 
32 

65.8 
15.1 

Tribal  boarding. 
Day. 

Total 

6 

6 
6 
6 
5 

110 

123 

80.9 

Creek  Natlon- 

Eachee 

100 
100 

go 

75 

167 
109 
143 
101 

111.3 
76.5 
77.9 
74.5 

Tribal  boarding. 

Eufaula 

Do. 

Nuyaka 

Do. 

Tnf)ah(is9ee 

Do. 

Total 

23 
6 

365 
100 

520 
116 

340.2 
80.3 

Seminole  Nation-Meku- 
sukey. 

Do. 

Choctaw  Nation- 
Armstrong     Male 

Academy. 
Jones  Male  Academy. 
Tuskahoma 

5 

5 
6 
6 

100 

100 
100 
100 
80 

40 

123 

181 
168 
89 
88 

51 

103.4 

94.6 
107.0 
73.3 
77.0 

40.4 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Wheelock  Academy . 
OldOoodland 

Do. 
Mission    boarding;    Presbyte- 

St. Agnes  Mission.... 

rian. 
Mission  boarding;  CathoUe. 

Total 

22 

620 

700 

495.6 

Chtekasaw  Nation- 
Bloomfleld  Seminary 

Collins  Institute 

£1  Meta  Bond  College 

5 
3 

80 
60 
35 

99 
74 
16 

71.7 
46.0 
13.5 

Tribal  boarding. 

Do. 
Private  boarding. 

Total 

8 

176 

189 

131.2 

Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations- 
Murray  School  of 

150 

55 
50 

160 
70 
30 

78 

47 
51 

96 
55 
10 

54.9 

27.2 
37.7 

70.3 
44.3 
7.0 

Do. 

Agriculture. 
Harn-ove  College 

Mission  boarding;  Methodist. 

Oklahoma  Presbyte- 

Mission  boarding;    Presbyte- 

rian College. 
St.  Agnes  Academy.. 

rian. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Elltabeth's 

Do. 

St.  Joseph's 

Do. 

Total 

515 

.332 

241.4 

Total   Five   CivfliKed 
Tribes. 

65 

1,785 

1,979 

1,378.6 

Total  Oklahoma 

152 

4,449 

4,800 

3,704.5 

1  These  schools  are  filled  by  Indian  pupils  i^om  various  tribes  and  reservations. 
«  Exclusive  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
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Tablb  26.— Zoeo^ion,  capacity,  average  attendance ^  etc.,  of  schoohy  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  SO,  ^^i^—Gontmued. 


Rowrw attorns  and  names  of 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


o«««-ty-  ?JiS"' 


Average 
attena- 


Claasofscbodand 


Onson: 

Klamath  sopsrintendency— 
Klamatn 


ModooPaJnt. 
Yalnax. 
No.1... 
No.  2... 
No.  3..,, 


Total. 


Satem. 

Bileti  superintendenoy- 

BfletE 

Upper  Farm. 


Total., 


Umatilla  soperlntendancy— 

Umatnia 

St.  Andrews  (Kate 
Drezel). 


Total 

Warm  Springs  superjntand- 


eney- 
Warm  Springs.. 
Simnasfao 


Total. 

Total 
PennsylTania: 


Sooth  Dakota: 

Cheyenne    River 
tendency- 
Cheyenne  River 

No.  2 

No.7 

No.  8 

Oabe 


soperin- 


Total. 


Crow    Creek    saperintend- 
ency— 

Crow  Creek 

Grace  Day 

Immaculate  Conception. 

Total 

Flandreau 

Lower  Brule 

Piene 


Pine    Ridge    soperintend- 


)  Ridge. 

No.3 

No.4 

No.6 

No.6 

No.7 

No.8 

No.9 

No.  10 

No.ll 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  14 

No.  16 

No.  16 

No.  17 

No.  18 

No.  19 

No.» 

No.  21 

No.  22 


15 


101 
18 
26 
18 
12 
34 


220 

650 


209 
684 


50 


69 


93 
150 


111 

78 


243 


100 
30 


189 


109 
21 


130 


1,293 
737 


130 

1,271 
982 


200 
30 
22 
22 
76 


182 
17 
20 


849 


256 


182 
860 
84 
234 


168 


212 


210 
30 
32 
30 
31 
33 
30 
30 
80 
33 
30 
26 
40 
25 
30 
19 
24 
24 
24 
83 
26 


235 
17 
28 
41 
31 
36 
21 
25 
86 
20 
16 
16 
27 
27 
66 
20 
34 
26 
25 
17 
86 


15936'— INT  1913— VOL  ! 


-12 


83.9 
10.3 
19.6 
U.7 
7.1 
22.1 


164.6 
616.6 


14.8 
12.0 


26.8 


77.8 
60.1 


187.9 


100.3 
16.3 


116.6 


95L6 
798.5 


162.4 

n.6 

17.1, 
17.9 
14.0 


83.8 

lao 

6a7 


147.5 
87a4 
68.5 
17L3 


215i6 
121 
2L4 
28.3 
23.9 
26.6 

9.5 
17.8 
2a4 
17.5 

7.6 
12.9 

9.7 
16.4 
2&2 
13.1 
18.3 
15.2 
2L8 

9.9 
19i2 


Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ncxireservatian  boarding. 


Day. 
Do. 


Reservation  boarding. 
Mission  boardtng;  Catholic. 


Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 


NonreservaUon  boarding. 


Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mission   boarding;    Congrega- 
tional. 


Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 


Nonreservation  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding. 
Nonreservation  boarding. 


Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
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Table  26. — Looationy  capacity,  average  attendance^  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 

'  June  SO,  191S — Continued. 


Rooa  V  attona  and  names  of 
schools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

EnroQ. 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

Sociih  Dakota-Cootlnned. 
Pine    Ridge    aoperintend- 

l5(o.23 '. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

*     30 
3fi 
30 
30 
33 
30 
33 
240 

36 
31 
23 
23 
25 
19 
18 
240 

25.2 
19.2 
15.3 
15.5 
13.7 
12.1 
10.1 
207.4 

Day 
Da 

No.  34 

No.  25  

Da 

No.  36 

Do. 

No.27  

Da 

No.  28 

Da 

No.  29  

Da 

Holy  Rosary 

Mission  boarding;  CathoUe. 

Total 

61 
10 

1,251 
206 

1,204 
285 

883.9 
252L6 

RapidCity  

Rosebud  saperintendency— 
Rosebud 

6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

200 
35 
20 
32 
33 
24 
29 
23 
26 
25 
24 
39 
36 
25 
20 
23 
26 
26 
21 
26 
27 
19 
70 

825 

197 
28 
24 
16 
87 
89 
27 
26 
16 
10 
18 
31 
30 
43 
21 
22 
18 
81 
29 
15 
18 
21 
73 

811 

141.8 
22.4 
21.6 

ia3 

27.1 
36.3 
19.4 
35.4 

ia3 
a5 

17.9 
12.9 
18.4 
24.1 
19.5 
19.8 
15.8 
23.3 
36.8 
11.5 
15i4 
1&3 

7ao 

349.0 

Reservation  boarding. 

Bi«  White  River 

Blackplpe 

Day. 
Da 

BuUC^k 

Da 

Corn  Creek 

Da 

Cut  Meat 

Da 

He  Pof  *8  Camp 

Da 

Ironwood 

Do. 

•  LittleCrow's 

Da 

Little  White  River 

Lower  Cut  Meat 

Da 
Da 

Milk'sCamp 

Da 

Oak  Creek.. 

Da 

PineCreek 

Da 

Red  Leaf 

Da 

Ring  'Hiunder.  ... 

Da 

Rosebud 

Da 

Bpring  Creek 

Da 

ifpper  Cut  Meat 

Da 

WUrlwind  Soldier 

White  Thunder 

Do. 
Da 

White  Lake 

Do. 

8t.  Msry's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Francis's    

Do. 

Total 

47 

6 
2 
6 

1,133 

107 
60 
70 

1,080 

172 
81 
110 

862.1 

15&4 
5t6 
8a9 

Sisseton  superintendency— 
Sisseton... 

Reservation  boardins.   , 
Nonreservatlon  boarding. 

ftpringflAld 

Vanld^n 

Reservation  boarding. 

Total  South  Dakota... 

174 

4,038 

4,084 

8,368.1 

Utah: 

Deep  Creek 

1 
L 

4 

25 

40 

67 

24 

17 

72 

l&O 

ia5 

58.6 

Do. 

Bhlvwits 

Uintah       and      Ouray- 
Uintah 

Reservation  boarding. 

Total  Utah 

6 

132 

113 

sai 

Washington; 

Colvllle  superintendency— 

No.3.!7. : 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

30 
30 
25 
25 
26 
25 
90 
100 

48 
36 
31 
26 
8 
18 
32 
94 

37.3 
31.3 
19.8 
16.5 
5i9 
14.7 
39.5 
79.3 

Day. 
Da 

No.  4 

.No.6 

Da 

No.  6 

Da 

No.7 

Da 

No.9 

Da 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. . 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Msry's 

Da 

Total 

12 

350 

292 

214.2 

Cushman  * 

7 

1 
1 

1 

350 
15 
28 
28 
70 

389 
12 
31 
25 
74 

338w3 

9.9 

22.0 

1&9 

63  0 

Nonreservatlon  boarding. 

Queets  River 

Day. 
Do. 

skokomish 

Taholah 

Da 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Total 

10  1           ioi  1       Mti 

45L1 

— 

>  Receives  197  pupils  from  other  reservations. 
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Table  26. — Location^  capacity,  average  aUendamx,  etc.,  of  schools,  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  SO,  191S — Oontdnued. 


Reeeryations  and  names  of 
sobools. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Capacity. 

EnroU- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school  and  remarks. 

WaahlnKtcm-Cantinned. 

Neoh  Bay  superintendency— 
N«ah  Bay  ... 

2 
2 

60 
60 

78 
46 

6&7 
4a2 

Day. 

QuUeate 

Da 

Total 

4 

120 

124 

106.9 

Spokane  superintendency— 
No.  1 

2 
2 
2 

33 
32 
33 

31 
32 
25 

14.9 
2&4 
1&6 

Day. 

No.  2 

Da 

No.  8 

Da 

Total 

6 

98 

88 

58.9 

Tulallp  superlntendency— 

6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

196 
24 
30 
25 
00 

208 
23 
45 
27 
29 

192L2 
1&4 
22.9 
16.6 
22.8 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Da 

Janiesiown . .  -  - 

Lummi 

Port  Gamble  . . .  ^ . 

Do. 

Swinomish ....  -  r  -  -  r 

Da 

Total 

10 
6 

336 
131 

327 
146 

27a9 
119.6 

Yakf  ma  . . 

RMMTvutioi^  hoNrd<Ag, 

Total  Waahington 

Wlsoonsin: 

Eland  f  Bethany) 

48 

1,525 
50 

1,506 
40 

1,22L6 
35 

Mission  boarding;  Evangelkn 
Lutheran. 

Hayward  superintendency— 

7 
2 

150 
45 

196 
43 

173.0 
33.3 

Nonreeervation  boarding. 

La  Coiute  Oreille 

Day. 

Total 

0 

195 

230 

206.3 

KeahenV 

6 
2 

1 

78 
55 
34 
220 

87 
48 
20 
182 

77.0 

26.7 

9.8 

145.3 

Reservation  boarding. 

Neopit 

Day. 

8tockbridgeNo.2 

St.  Joseph's 

Do. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholks 

Total 

9 
6 

387 
170 

337 
119 

25&8 
111.6 

Lac  dii  Fiambfwn .  r  t 

Reservation  boarding. 

La  Polnte  superlntendency— 
Bayfield  (Holy  Family). 

65 
490 
200 

43 

128 
125 

37.2 
8a4 
94.6 

Misston  boarding;  Catholk. 

2 

bay. 

Odanah  (St.  Mary's) 

Mission  boarding;  CathoUo. 

Total 

2 

755 

296 

212.2 

8 

112 
25 

25 

152 
20 

17 

132.0 

ia4 

&4 

Reservation  boarding. 

Adventist  Mission 

Mission  day;  Seven-Day  Ad- 

Hobart Mission 

ventist. 
Mission  day;  Episcopal. 

Total 

8 
2 

7 

4 

162 
80 
250 
106 

189 
53 
277 
135 

14&8 
37.4 
231.9 
121.8 

RedCIifl 

Day. 
Do. 

Tomah 

Wittenberg 

Total  Wisconsin 

46 

2,155 

1,686 

1,363.8 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone  superintendenoy— 
Shoshone.. 

7 
2 
2 

135 
15 
20 

120 
20 

178 
28 
19 

116 
16 

172L6 
17.6 

ia4 

105.8 

ia8 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Crowheart 

St.  Stephen's 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Mision  boarding;  Episcopal. 

Total 

U 
1,089 

310 

357 

317.1 

Grand  total 

31,669 

32,693 

.25,83a  2 

I  Receives  pupils  from  other  reservatk>ns. 
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Table  27.— School  libraries. 
[Schools  not  listed  have  reported  no  library.    Leaders  indicate  not  reported.] 


Number  of  books  in  library. 

Circulation. 

Expcnd- 
edfor 
books. 

fiscal  year 
19ll 

Text 
and 
lefei^ 
enoe. 

Litfl^ 
ature. 

Fiction. 

Total. 

Litei^ 
ature. 

Fiction. 

Total 

Arisona: 

Colorado  River 

227 
30 
113 

io* 

227 
150 
281 
262 
131 
131 
131 
1,600 
129 
204 
145 
23 
27 
238 
136 

8185.85 

FortApaohe 

120 
168 
262 
181 
131 
131 

142.89 

Leuppr. 

142.89 

Hoqm 

281.94 

Navajo 

142.88 

Chin  Lee 

142.88 

Tohatchi 

142.88 

PhoenlT.--. 

1,000 

600 

98.32 

Pima.      

i29 
148 
145 
7 
9 
127 
136 

142.88 

RiceStatlon 

40 

16 

80 

25 

55 

151.87 

Ran  Oarkw 

SanXavler 

9 
12 
14 

7 

6 

97 

2 

2 

Tucson 

Trn¥*on  Canyon 

Westocn  Navfljo 



151.43 

Total 

1,634 

1,445 

736 

8,815 

32 

25 

57 

1,726.71 

California: 

Bishop 

39 

60 
182 

33 
127 
129 

60 

8 

131 

212 

31 

9 

79 
60 
213 
236 
284 
120 
237 
82 
131 
948 

BkPine 

5 

5 

FortKdwell 

21 
60 
119 

10 
153 
38 

14&75 

Fort  Yiima. 

142.89 

Greenville 

115 

38 

153 

129.99 

Hoopa  Valley 

140.89 

jjoogavaiiey 

177 
20 

54* 

Pala 

5 

18 

23 

Round  Valley 

142.88 

Sherman  Institute^ 

550 

186 

11 

60 

71 

296.10 

Total 

981 

968 

450 

2,399 

136 

116 

252 

1,001.60 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Bprinin. . .  ^ 

131 
22 
3 

86' 

2 

131 

206 

10 

142.89 

Southern  ute 

147 
5 

12 

22 

84 

264.68 

Allen 

Total 

162 
98 

156 
35 

38 

346 
133 

12 
16 

22 

34 
16 

407.57 

T^^ho?  VortHall.. 

816.23 

Kansas: 

Haskell 

883 
40 

483 
34 

618 
12 

1,384 
86 

V85 

2,463 
12 

4.5J8 

2L41 

Total 

423 
160 

517 
143 

530 
141 

1,470 
444 

'•Z 

2,475 
30 

^1^ 

21.41 

lyfi^^fg^!  Ifniint  PiMUAnt 

Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake 

127 
160 
26 

2i' 

127 
202 
202 
128 
186 
270 
144 
125 
7 
22 
296 

159.98 

Leech  Lake 

21 
177 
128 
134 
165 

40 

30 

30 

127.64 

Red  Lake 

14X89 

Cro^  T^^e  .  ,  :......  . 

142.89 

38 
66 
49 
50 
1 

20 
100 

14 
39 
55 
75 
6 
2 
53 

20 

7 

27 

142.89 

White  Earth 

142.89 

Pine  Point 

Porterville 

100 
2 

250 

4 

350 
6 

50.00 

Round  Lake 

White  Earth 

Wild  Rice : 

145 

142.89 

Total 

810 

636 

265 

1,711 

162 

261 

418 

1,052.07 

Montana: 

Blackfeet-Out  Bank 

93 
133 
2 
142 
9 
19 
5 
10 
6 

21 
60 
5 

2* 

1 
5 
7 

114 

411 

14 

142 

666 

200 

16 

15 

1         25 

6 

6 

11 

142.80 

Crow 

218 
7 

142.89 

Flathead 

7.53 

T^^Ttf^lkrif^p..         .... 

153.15 

Fort  Peck..." 

657 

179 

10 

9 

9 

142. 8d 

No.l 

No.2 

No.  8 

No.  4 

i2 
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Number  of  books  in  library. 

Circulation. 

Expend- 

states  and  schools. 

Text 
and 
refer- 
ence. 

Liter- 
ature. 

Ftotlon. 

TotaL 

Liter- 
ature. 

Fiction. 

TotaL 

edfor 

books, 

fiscal  year 

1913. 

ToxifiPf^  "Rfvflr 

172 
141 

218 

78 

468 
141 

$142.89 

rSnfl^wr 

Total 

1,396 

637 
3 

179 
11 

vij 

14 
8 

6 
11 

20 

14 

732.24 

Nabiaaka:  Wiimebago— Decora.. . . 

Nevada: 

Fort  IfcDennitt 

21 
131 

22 

13 

56 

131 
60 
131 

14.48 

Nevada ". 

142.80 

Walker  Riyer    

27 

23 

Western  Shoshone 

131 

142.89 

Total 

283 

49 

36 

868 

300.26 

New  Mexico: 

AlbuQueratie 

129 
316 
51 
5 
137 
215 
139 

26' 

15 
4 

65" 

26' 

129 
383 
157 
135 
137 
330 
139 
162 

122.82 

jiaSa&T:!^::::.:::::::::::::: 

41 
91 
128 

47 

47 

142.89 

M«ffCi^l4^rn      . 

117.36 

Paeblo  Bonito 

155.37 

Rfin  f  nan 

141.98 

Santa  Fe 

60 

63 

63 

133.49 

Znni 

142 

142.89 

Total 

450 
127 

992 

130 

1,572 
127 

63 

47 

110 

956.80 

Nortli  Carolina:  Cherokee 

144.43 

...... 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarck ....             

36 

121 
129 
27 
131 

60 
30 
66 
5 

4* 

17 
13 

96 
155 
212 

45 
131 

8 

9 

17 

0) 

FortBerthold 

1^.89 

Standing  Hock. 

238.78 

Mi^rthiKenel 

45.00 

i>inie  Maintain. 

142.80 

Total 

444 

161 

34 

639 

8 

9 

17 

560.50 

Oklahoma: 

Cantnament... . .       .  .    ..... 

108 
135 
436 

3 
260 
617 

128 
7 

*""2i5* 
527 

111 

610 

1,580 

128 
128 
131 
297 
165 
136 
259 
158 
412 
400 
131 

20 

40 

1,369 

'""ieo* 

1,126 

20 

200 

2,485 

140.97 

Cheyenne  and  Axapaho 

OhiKKMX)..**^^. 

142.89 
171.48 

Kiowa— 

Anadarko .  .  .. 

142.89 

FortSm 

121 
131 
172 
144 
136 
56 
149 
215 
173 
131 

142.89 

Rain  7  Moontaln 

142.89 

Rivereide 

100 
16 

25 
5 

142.80 

Otoe 

142.89 

Pawnee 

83.97 

Ponca..    . 

180 

'""197* 
104 

23 
9 

49 

33 

82 

142.89 

SacandFcnc 

148.62 

Sefcer 

m 

50 

80' 

131 
130 

152.89 

Seneca 

126.00 

Shawnee 

120.90 

Total* 

2,107 

1,612 

927 

4,646 

1,649 

1,399 

8,048 

1,046.06 

FlveavmiedTribes- 

Armstronx 

55 
20 
22 
46 
16 

60 

21 

136 
20 
79 
66 
107 
43 
88 
177 
90 
194 
181 
142 

40 

21 

61 

61.81 

Bloomfleld 

Cherokee 

50 
11 
71 
23 
29 
103 
14 
82 
53 
71 

7 
9 
20 
20 
18 

ii" 

27 
128 

51.50 

Collins. 

35.64 

Eachee 

34 

26 

60 

43.06 

Eofaola 

12.54 

Jones 

41 
74 
65 
85 

Mekusakey 

NnyaTr». 

TnflahasiKW 

53 
48 
20 

89 
198 
56 

92 

246 

76 

2.50 

Tiiskahoma 

50.82 

Wheelook 

71 

.72 

Total,  Five  Tribes 

405 

567 

261 

1,323 

195 

840 

535 

268.59 

Total,  Oklahoma 

2,602 

2,179 

1,188 

5,969 

1,844 

1,739 

3.583 

2,203.65 

t  Belong  to  superintendent. 


*  Exclusive  of  Five  Civilised  Tribes. 
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Table  27. — School  libraries — Continued. 


Numl 

Text 
and 
refer- 
ence. 

berofbo 

Liter- 
ature. 

oksinlR 
Fiction. 

)rary. 

Ciroulatlon. 

Ezpeod- 

states  and  schools. 

TotaL 

Liter- 
ature. 

Fiotkm. 

Total. 

books, 

fiscal  year 

19ll 

rCla>natb.         

208 
528 

87* 

208 
616 
191 
174 
250 

9142. 89 

Salem 

13.00 

SileU 

191 
76 
151 

UmafHlft.                      .... 

68 
71 

30 

28 

142.80 

Warm  BDiinKS. 

108 

72 

180 

16.88 

Total 

418 

875 
8,043 

145 
745 

1,438 
3,788 

108 
1,831 

72 
899 

180 
2,730 

315.66 

Pennsylvania:  Carlisle 

237.29 

Boath  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

108 
213 
30 

45 
186 

60 
131 
106 

26 

76* 

80* 

179 
399 
166 
131 
499 
131 

131 
170 
131 
204 
290 
166 

142.89 

CrowCraek 

165.08 

Flandrmn 

Lower  Brule 

142.89 

Pierre 

314 
131 

131 
86 
131 
179 
100 
151 

23.50 

Pine  TiidF^ 

168.33 

Circulating  library  among 
25  day  schools 

168.33 

Rapid  City'. 

10 

75 

10 

75 

85 

177. 87 

Rosebud— 21  day  schools 

Slsseton 

142.89 

9 
95 
12 

16 
95 
3 

25 

85 

60 

142.89 

Ppringflnld 

4L50 

T  anirwn 

142.89 

Total 

1,573 
114 

653 

370 

2,596 
114 

36 

110 

145 

1,439.06 

Utah:  TTintAh.. 

142.89 

Washington: 
Colville 

129 
298 

129 

869 

• 

142.89 

CnRhrnian 

258 

313 

142.89 

Spokane— 
.   No.l 

No.2 

44 

75 
44 
35 
129 

36 
46 
45 

18 
29 
80 

98 
150 
169 

36 
131 

4 
4 

4 

12 

8 
16 

70.89 

No.  8 

72.00 

TnlaUp 

142.89 

Bwin<niii.<ih 

Vftkifnft. . 

2 

142.89 

Total..... 

754 

387 

440 

1,581 

8 

16 

24 

714.45 

Wisconsin: 

Hayward 

La  Courte  Oreille 

ICeshena ... 

143 

49 
131 

192 
131 
139 
195 
131 

142.80 

Tac  du  Flambeau 

142.89 

Oneida 

139 
130 
131 

161.28 

RedClifl 

65 

10 

20 

4 

24 

140.78 

Wittenberg 

142.89 

Total 

543 

235 

10 

788 

20 

4 

24 

720  73 

Orand  total 

12,962 

13,114 

5,448 

31,524 

6,466 

6^842 

12,308 

13,002.61 
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Table  2S.— School  statistiea/or  S7  years. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FROM  1877  TO  1913.» 


Boarding  schools. 

Day  schools.* 

Total. 

Year. 

Number. 

Average 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

1877 

48 
49 
52 
60 
68 
71 
80 
87 
114 
115 
117 

lis 

140 

IS 

156 
157 
157 
156 
145 
148 
149 
153 
161 
163 
162 
162 
167 
169 
173 
170 
161 
158 
156 
•170 
•168 

102 

119 
107 
100 
106 
76 
88 
96 
86 
90 
110 
107 
103 
106 
110 
126 
119 
115 
125 
140 
143 
149 
147 
154 
143 
136 
144 
141 
145 
149 
168 
173 
202 
227 
227 
242 
230 

150 
168 
159 
160 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
233 
239 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
296 
288 
297 
296 
307 
304 
299 
306 
303 
312 
318 
341 
343 
363 
385 
383 
412 
398 

3.596 

1878 

4,142 

1879 

4,448 

1880 

4,651 

1881 

4,976 

1882 

8,077 
3,783 
4,723 
6,201 
7.260 
8,020 
8,705 
9,146 
9  865 
11,425 
13,422 
13,635 
14,457 
15,061 
15,683 
15,026 
16,112 
16.891 
17,708 
19,464 
20,576 
20,772 
21,582 
21,812 
21,848 
21,825 
21,725 
20,940 
20,106 
18,774 
20,973 
20,607 

1,637 
1,893 
2,237 
1,942 
2,370 
2.500 
2,715 
2,406 
2,367 
2,163 
2,745 
2,668 
2,639 
8,127 
3,579 
3,650 
3,536 
3,631 
3,860 
3,613 
3,544 
8,610 
3,522 
3,643 
3.644 
3,977 
4,239 
4,678 
4,839 
4,873 
5,306 
6,223 

4,714 

1883 

5.686 

1884 

6,960 

1885 

8,143 

1886 

9,630 

1887 

10,520 

1888 

11,420 

1^ 

11,552 

1890 

12,232 

1891 

13,588 

1892 

15, 167 

1893 

16,303 

1894 

17,220 

1896 

18,188 

1896 

19,202 

i»7.:..:::::::::;:::::::::::::::: 

18,676 

1896 

19,648 

1889 

20,522 

1900 

21,568 

1901 

23,077 

1902 

24,120 

1903 

24,382 

1904 

25,104 

1905 

25,455 

1906 

25,492 

1907 

25,802 

1908 

25,964 

1909 

25,568 

1910 

24,946 

1911 

23,647 

1912 

26,281 

1913 

25,830 

^  Some  of  the  fl|;i]Tes  In  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1896  were  taken  from  reports  of  the  sui>erlntendent 
of  Indian  schools.  As  revised,  they  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs. 
Prior  to  1882  the  flgnres  include  the  New  York  schools. 

>  Indian  children  in  public  schools  under  contract  are  included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  schools 
ve  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

*  Includes  Five  Tribes  boarding  schools. 

APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  FOR  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  SINGE  1876. 


Year. 

Apjn2>ria. 

Percent 
increase. 

Year. 

Apjn2>ria. 

Percent 
increase. 

isn 

820,000 
30,000 
60,000 
75,000 
75,000 
185,000 
187,200 
^5,200 
>92,800 
100,065 
(11,415 
179.916 
148,015 
164,568 
W2,770 
191,650 
115,612 
143,497 
«.  060, 095 
2,056,515 

1897 

12,517,265 
2,631,771 
2.638,390 
2,936,080 
3.080,367 
3,"^-  250 
3,         250 

8,      m 

3,         740 
3.         100 

3,  »0 

4,  715 
4,         325 
3,         Wd 
3,         »0 

3,  195 

4.  r20 
S4,         i55 

22.46 

1878 

60.00 

loaoo 

25.00 

1806 

4.54 

]m 

1809 

.25 

1880 

1900 

11.28 

1881 

1901 

4.91 

1882 

80.00 
260.00 
38.00 
47.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.60 
14.00 

1.00 
35.00 
24.30 

1.04 
13.50 
ia87 
12.00 

1902        

5.32 

1883 

1903 

8.84 

1884 

1904 

1.23 

1885 

1905 

10.16 

1886 

1906 

12.67 

1887 

1907 

3.98 

1888 

1906 

4.58 

Iffl9 

1909 .* 

1910 

12.86 

1890 

16.26 

1891 

1911 

11.93 

'892 

1912 

1.96 

189S 

1913 

6.87 

1»4 

1914 

9.65 

1806 

Total  since  1876 

iwii!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!;";!! 

84,965,220 

1  Decrease. 


s  Includes  8400,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 
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Table  29. — Industrial  instmction  and  value  of  articles  fahrioaled  in  shops  during  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  191S. 


States  and  schoob. 

Employees. 

Value  of 

material 

used. 

Market  value  of  articles  ikbrkated. 

Number. 

Cost. 

Used. 

Sokl. 

OB  hand. 

Total. 

Ariiona: 

FortMolaveSchdoL 

Leupp  Boliool 

2 
2 

1 
3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

»1,020 

1,440 

640 

1,080 

2,240 

1560 

1,290 

1,800 

900 

300 

600 

640 

»,121 
1  122 

772 
1,432 
580 
215 
297 

17 
305 

42 
452 

91,673 

1,270 

1,371 

710 

720 
325 
525 

62 
633 

30 
422 

91,181 
1,077 

$2,864 
2,347 
1^871 
1,0S6 
19S6 
l,6a( 
625 

346 

Na^Boliooifl 

FlKwniz  ScbiOQil 

128 

767 
200 

PImft  fl^h5M>l 

625 

San  Quios  Agency 

62 

San  Xavler  BoboSi        

638 

Tmzton  Canyon  Sohool. . . . 
Western  Navajo  Bdiool 

64 

147 

84 

609 

Total 

24 

14,180 

7,435 

9,736 

28 

3,772 

18,636 

Caltfomla: 

Gampo  Day  School 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

300 
500 
600 
520 
1,860 
300 

58 

2,992 

400 

253 

819 

64 

3 

3,514 

106 

4,467 

568 

640 

72 

6,966 

26 
50 
111 

182 

FortlBidwBll  School 

67v 

Fort  Yuma  SchooL 

Oreenvflle  School 

040 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

MftlfTBohool 

463 
11 

1,700 
83 

Pftchanga... 

4 

A%frniaTi  lostitutft 

b 

3,500 

264 

6,230 

Total 

13 

1 
1 
7 

7,580 
480 
840 

4,400 

8,093 
242 
842 

Mil 

13,126 
285 
622 
88 

926 

110 

1,054 

360 

14,061 
305 

Colorado:  Southern  Ute  School 

Kansas:  Haskell  Institute 

1,670 
860 

4i8 

IClchlgan: 

BayMlUs  School 

1 

2,713 

118 
9,822 

200 

813 

Mount  Pleasant  School 

5 

2,260 

9,822 

Total 

6 

2,260 

2,906 

9,940 

200 

10,140 

Minnesota: 

Cass  Lake  School 

1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
5 

300 

300 

2,500 

1,320 

480 

2,520 

204 

64 

1,224 

1,059 

339 

2,139 

262' 

124 
1,811 
3,385 

477 
2,777 

06 
26 
630 
860 

848 

Nfttt  TAkn  R<^hool    .     , . 

149 

Pipestone  School 

2,350 

6086 

477 

Bed  Lake  Agency 

1,690 

Bed  Lake  Behoof. 

White  Earth  Schools 

88 

662 

8,627 

Total 

14 

7,420 

5.029 

8,826 

1,778 

2,182 

12,788 

Montana: 

Blaokfeet  School 

1 

500 

590 

15 

397 

910 
166 

1,010 

460 

82 

649 

8,197 

1.460 

Crow  Annoy .. 

'  s 

CrowSdhoof. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

500 
900 
500 
540 
600 

76 

1,976 

428 

964 

216 

626 

Flathead  Sohool 

23 

••a 

Fort  Belknap  School 

Fort  Peck  School 

04 
26 

^•SS? 

Tongue  Biver  Schools 

Total 

6 
5 

3,540 
3;  780 

2,292 
4,572 

4,669 
7;  111 

23 
443 

♦••s 

9,(M8 

Nebraska:  Genoa  Sohool 

Nevada: 

Cartfon SchooL  .     ..  ... 

2 

1 
1 

I 
1 

1,440 
300 
300 
500 
500 

058 

4 

21 

209 

159 

1,379 

86 
308 
200 

6 

>.«• 

Fallon  Sohool 

Fort  MoDennitt  School. 

16 
82 
102 

88 

Nevada  School 

886 

Western  Shoshone  School... 

808 

Total 

6 

3,040 

1,851 

1,026 

166 

8,061 

NcwMezloo: 

Albuquerque  School 

Albuquerque  Pueblo  Day 
Schools 

3 

1 
1 
1 

3,620 

900 

500 
600 
600 

1,686 

343 
625 
387 
35 

6,174 

769 

1,046 

244 

146 

760 

Jlcarllla  Sohool        .  .... 

'•a? 

Mesoalaro  Sohool 

148 
126 

San  jr  uan  School 

ut 

1  Full  value  not  reported. 


■Notr^Kwted. 
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Tablb  29. — Industrial  mstruction  and  value  of  articles  fabricoted  in  shops  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SOy  19 IS — CJontmued. 


Stat«8  and  schools. 

Employees. 

Value  of 

Market  value  of  articles  fobrlcated. 

Numher. 

Cost. 

mauriai 
used. 

Used. 

Sold. 

On  hand. 

Total. 

Santa  Fe  School 

4 
1 

$2,720 
640 

94,131 
i}) 

14,131 
179 

$4,131 
663 

Znnifkrhoo^ 

$384 

Total 

17 
2 

9,380 
1,060 

7,207 
1,198 

12,533 
463 

9146 

652 
2,037 

13,831 

North  CaroUna:  CbarokBe  School 

2,600 

North  Dakota: 

Bfflmarck 

1 

500 

1,637 

42 

112 

1,166 

1,591 

66 

681 

2,065 
66 
87 

1,662 

1.^ 

1,074 

234 

''^ 

Fort  Berthold  Aganoy 

Fort  Berihold  S^iooi'. 

1 
7 
3 

420 
4,200 
l,fi60 

76 
315 
852 

78 

162 

1,977 

Tortie  Mountain  School. . . . 

2.887 

'  81 

1 

480 

1,074 

Total 

13 

6,660 

5,184 

6,932 

1,064 

7,986 

OantonmAnt  School 

1 

2 

7 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

0 

480 

1,000 

4,660 

1,980 

640 

600 

1,260 

740 

600 

450 

600 

3,810 

152 

1,054 
2,132 
1,386 

386 
97 

576 

147 
12 

250 
1,211 

722 

213 

1,124 
3,421 
2,333 
65 
192 
675 
214 

218 

Cheyenne    and    Arapaho 

687 

1,661 
3421 
4,587 

Ohflocoo  School 

Kiowa  Rchoolfl 

2,204 
464 

Oaage  School 

610 

192 

Pawnee  School 

676 

Poncft  School 

128 
22 
21 

398 

516 

342 

Red  Moon  School 

22 

Bac  and  Fox  School. 

483 
1,067 

607 

604 

Shawnee  School 

1,466 

Five  Civilised  Trihes 
Schooto. . 

50 

1,181 

Total 

32 

16,420 

8,124 

10,294 

50 

4,279 

14,632 

Oioeon: 

Tn^^wmth  ««»vwl 

2 
5 

1 
1 

1,220 

8,680 

600 

640 

698 
707 

698 

3,342 

88 

791 

231 
705 
115 
218 

929 

8Al9in  Pchcf>1 

255 

4,302 
208 

TTmftt^lla  School            .... 

Warm  Si«ingB*Agency 

1,009 

Total 

9 

8 

6,940 
6,600 

1,456 
12,716 

4,919 
41,656 

256 

1,269 

6,448 
41,660 

FennsylTanla:  Carllale 

Sooth  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum 

Cheyenne  Iliver  School 

1 
8 
1 
4 
1 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 

500 

1,620 

640 

1,960 

480 

1,260 

2,340 

1,880 

1,240 

640 

402 

994 

100 

2,378 

429 

676 

1,074 

1287 

1,065 

385 

767 
1,536 

153 
3,673 

429 

948 
1,663 

633 
1,081 

767 

1,686 
168 

Flandieau  School 

40 

3,718 
429 

Pierre  School 

36 

226 

1,209 

Rapid  City  School 

1,663 

60 
452 

1287 
1065 

lioei 

Simeton  School 

Yankton  School    

Total 

22 

12,260 

8,810 

12,110 

78 

727 

12,913 

Utah: 

1 

22 
161 

33 
293 

88 

TTintiL^  ^hod 

1 

600 

208 

Total 

1 

600 

173 

326 

826 

C^StoSchool 

61 
961 
460 
818 

167 

1,289 

701 

482 

9 
456 
352 
688 

176 

Cushman  School. 

2 
2 
2 

1,380 
1,100 
1,220 

1,746 
1,118 

Tnlalte  School 

YakJma  School    . . 

1,115 

Total 

6 

8,700 

2,300 

2,099 

1,460 

4,140 

I  Not  re  ported. 
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Table  29. — Industrial  instrtLCtion  and  value  of  articles  fabricated  in  shops  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SOj  191S — Continued. 


states  and  schools. 

Employees. 

Value  of 

material 

used. 

Ifarket  value  of  articles  fabricated. 

Number. 

Cost. 

Used. 

Sold. 

On  hand. 

Tbtal. 

Wisconsin: 

Hayward  School 

2 
3 

1 
2 
2 

•1,260 
l,fi20 

540 
1,260 

840 

%2,wa 

3,033 
506 
547 
074 

$4,062 

1  337 

680 

1,193 

1,174 

$4,062 

K4Mfh^*)ft  Ajl«n<?y  ..  ........ 

$2,601 

KMitmna  Sohoof. 

TxK?  du  Flambeau  Sohool 

1,108 
1,174 

Tomah  School 

Total 

10 
3 

5,520 
1,660 

8,024 
656 

8,466 
940 

2,601 

11,167 
040 

Wyoming:  Shoshone  School. . . . 

Grand  total 

205 

110,020 

89,021 

157,566 

5,017 

$24,628 

188,111 

Table  30. — Demonstration  farms,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1913. 


States  and  schools. 

Acreage. 

Value. 

Value  of 
tools  and 
imple- 
ments. 

Employees 
engaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

^.^. 

Sold. 

On 
hand. 

Arizona: 

San  Garlos^ 

SanXavier 

S60 

$12,000 

$902 

7 

$1,978 

$1,205 

$594 

$701 

California: 

7 

1 

280 
75 

1 

1 

720 
206 

240 
50 

100 

$140 

paia!;....:;:::::;: 



50 

Total 

8 
40 

638 

410 

355 
400 

5,104 

32,800 

2 

1 

13 

986 
900 

643 

200 
(•) 

845 

1,250 

100 

47 
975 

78 

100 

Montana:  Blackfeet.... 

North   Dakota:   Fort 

Berthold 

101 
300 

556 

720 

OkkOioma:  Cheyenne 
andArapaho 

276 

Grand  total 

1,156 

50,639 

1,949 

23 

4,507 

3,680 

1,716 

779 

1,186 

1  Included  in  agency  farm,  Table  0.  *  Leased.  *  Not  reported. 

Table  31. — Experimentation  farms,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913. 


States  and  schools. 

Acreage. 

Value. 

Value  of 
tools  and 

impl©. 

ments. 

Employees 
engaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

tiaIqah  '   Con- 
«***^|Sumed. 

Sold. 

On 
hand 

Arisona:  Pfana 

f>lffnmfaLr  Pftlft.  .  . 

50 
2 
0 

$5,000 
150 
00 

$1,165 

00 
1 

1 

$3,400 

266 

1,200 

$2,818 

$383 

$2,123 

$812 

Montana:  Blackfeet.... 

71 

(•') 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Pu- 
eblos  

47 
10 

418 
150 

1 

1 

1,100 
900 

% 

<?« 

(«) 

C) 

Pan  Juan 

Total 

57 
36 

568 
360 

2 

6 

2,000 
300 

112 
1,600 

112 
1,600 

Utah:  Shlvwits 

Grand  total 

154 

6,168 

1,236 

79 

7,166 

4,530 

2,095 

2,123 

812 

1  Includes  68  cotton  pickers. 


I  Not  reported. 
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Table  32. — Suppression  of  liquor  traffic  among  Indians j  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19 IS. 


i 

II 

1 

1 
1 

'^1 

1 

1 

Disposition  of  cases. 

1 

Btatm. 

1 

Q 

1 

i 

1 

1 
u 

o 

1 

Ariioitft . .           

3 

48 

189 

26 
84 

— y 

54 

11 

1 
1 

47 
101 
18 
22 
28 
34 
12 

237 

26 

93 

2 

7 

88 

39 

2 

1 

106 

181 

26 

34 

66 

101 

12 

5 

141 
12 
68 

19 
...... 

4 
2 

164 
14 
60 

73 

Afk^am^,  .  ,   .    r    r    . 

12 

r^iifnrnfft.... 

7 
1 

9 
2 

24 

Colondo 

2 

Florida 

4 
24 

4 

4 

40 
8 

8 

MiahA.., 

7 
3 

34 

28 

1 

13 

4 

3 

48 

lOWB 

31 

ITftTMIVt 

a 

MfAhlgfui   , 

1 

19 
51 

4 

18 
21 
11 

6 

1 
28 
70 

8 
23 
28 
19 

0 

M«nni«m>tA. . . 

4 
3 
1 
5 
7 

61 
80 
8 
12 
38 
67 

8 
18 

4 
3 

4 
7 

I 
1 

80 

M<vntftna 

111 

^^Awft^k^ ,     ., 

18 

Nevada 

1 

1 

1 
1 

""2 

11 

New  Mexico 

38 

New  York 

82 

North  Carolina 

6 

North  Dakota 

5 

5 

Ohio 

1 
16 

1 

nVlfthimiA 

263 

24 

1 

66 

179 
15 

1 
26 

2 
110 
82 

4 

442 

39 
2 
92 
2 
170 
271 
12 

52 
7 
1 

16 
1 

69 

20 
3 

18 

1 

71 
7 
1 

24 
1 

75 

29 
3 

871 

82 

PnmiQvivailia 

1 

South  X>^ota 

1 

4 

3 

1 

68 

Utah. 

1 

Washington 

7 

60 

189 

8 

5 
6 

1 
3 

96 

242 

WyomhiK 

9 

Total... 

67 

1,004 

1,064 

2,068 

553 

114 

17 

1 

6 

2 

603 

1,366 

COMPARISON. 


Total,  1912. 
Total,  1911 . 
Total,  1900. 


184 
143 


846 
596 


1,480 
1,717 
M63 


2,326 
2,313 


1,002 

1,168 

97 


267 

265 

18 


34 


13 
»78 
•3 


1,322 

1  547 

118 


1,004 
766 
345 


1  Includes  75  suspended. 


>  Gases  prosecuted. 


>  Suspended. 
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Table  32. — Suppression  of  liquor  traffic  among  Indians,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

19  IS — Continued. 


s 

tate. 

Fined  but  not 
sentenced. 

Jail  sentences. 

Penitentiary 
sentenoes. 

Number. 

Fines. 

Number. 

Term. 

Term. 

AriEdna 

3 

19 

1 

$15 
845 
150 

1 
33 

Yn.  m,  d. 

0     0 

8    6    15 

2 

Yn.  m.  d. 
2    6    0 

C^l^Hf^^n^ift 

Mfthft 

1 

2    0   0 

Michigan 

1 
4 
2 

1     0 
9   20 
0     0 

MinnMota. 

2 

100 

UnntftTui   .      

N^wMe^ion 

1 
1 

128 
50 

New  York 

6 
1 
2 

1  0     0 
4     0 

2  4     0 

North  Carolina 

nviahnma 

2 
5 
2 
13 

81 
1,350 

50 
1,250 

2 

6   0   0 

Oregon 

South  Dijcota 

Washington. . 

2 

3    10 

1 
1 

10    1 

Wyominjr 

16    0 

Total 

49 

4,079 

52 

14    4    15 

7 

13    0    1 

Miscellaneous.^ 

Seisure  of  liquors  (gallons;. 

State. 

Num- 
ber. 

Fines. 

Term. 

Whisky. 

Bran 
dy. 

Alco- 
hol. 

Malt. 

Wine. 

MJsnel- 
lane- 
ous. 

Total. 

Arizona 

135 
11 
17 

113,403 
1,000 
1,285 

Yu. 
36 

3 

3 

m.d. 

11 

4    2 

25 

0.25 

777.50 

6.75 

.25 

5.00 
7.00 

5.25 

Arkansas 

Otlllf^mlA       

83.00 

120.50 
1.25 

100.00 

1,088.00 
7.00 

.25 

Florida 

4 

21 
4 

300 

2,250 

400 

1 

7 

4    0 
2    0 
8    0 

Idaho. 

14.75 
23.00 
.75 
10.50 
13.25 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 

3.00 
2.00 

.25 
1.00 
1.00 

.25 
1.00 

.50 

.50 

18.75 

Iowa 

25.00 

Michigan 

1.00 

Mhineeota. 

13 
49 
4 

18 
20 
4 
5 
46 
1 
1 

14 
1 

53 
20 
2 

1,150 

6,255 

500 

2,000 
2,400 

550 

50 

6,264 

200 

100 
1,300 

500 
5,200 
2,000 

105 

2 

12 
1 
6 
6 

1 

10 

6 
1 
8 
3 

2  10 
9  13 
1    0 

1  6 
10  12 

0  0 
6    0 

10  14 

2  0 
8    0 

1  11 
6    1 

10  0 

11  0 
8    0 

11.50 

Montana 

14.26 

Nehraska 

6.00 
6.00 

8.75 

Neyada 

9.50 

New  Mexico 

8.50 

6.50 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

6,342.50 

24.50 

352.50 

17,043.50 

721.50 

880.50 

24,865.00 

Penns^vania.... 
SoathDi^ota 

3.00 

1.00 

4.50 

8.50 

Utah...          ... 

Washington 

5.25 
0.50 

".'so 

.50 
2.00 

1.50 
1.00 

7.26 



90.00 

108.00 

Wyoming 

Total 

443 

46,212 

113 

4  15 

7,214.25 

25.00 

446.50 

17,181.26 

825.50 

487.00  26,179.50 

1  Includes  fined  and  sentenced,  alternative  sentences,  and  sentences  suspended. 
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Table  36. — Cost  of  care  and  protection  oftiniber,  relative  percentage  of  cost  of  protection 
to  value  of  forests  J  and  acreage  per  employee  for  protection,  fiscal  year  endlea  June  SO, 
1913. 


Cost  of  care  and  protection  of  timber  during  year. 

Relative  percentage  of 
cost  of  protection  to 
value  of  forests. 

Employees. 

Cost  of 

Are 

TotaL 

Acre- 

States and  reserva- 

ttODS. 

Sala- 
ries. 

Fire 
fight- 
Ing. 

Total. 

age  per 

Special. 

Forest  guards. 

ployee 
lorpro- 
teouiui. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sala- 
ries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sala- 
res. 

Arbona: 

ColomdoIUver... 

2 
7 
3 

1000 

1,425 
'900 

1830.75 

1000.00 
8,665.75 
2,300.00 

4.00 
.07 
.03 

'o.(i"' 

4.00 
.10 
.03 

11,250 

FortApacbe 

Navajo     

1 
1 

31,300 
1,400 

81,250 
107,500 

Pimii* 

aanCailos 

Truzton  Canyon . 

1 

583 

6 

1 
1 

1,000 
900 

128.00 

4,684.00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

.76 
1.30 

.02 

.77 
1.30 

15,857 
82,000 

Western  NavaJo. 

:::::::::::::: 

Total    

3 

3,283 

20 

0,008 

958.75 

13,339.75 

GaliiDrnia 

Hoopa  Valley .... 

3 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1,900 
600 
900 
780 
900 

527.50 

2,427.50 
600.00 
912.00 
780.00 
900.00 

.08 

.37 

1.20 

.02 

".oi' ■ 

.10 

.37 

L21 

83,333 
200 

Pala 

Ronnd  VaUey . . . . 

12.00 

3,000 

Soboba 

Tula  River 

L30 

1.30 

45,000 

Total 

9 

1 

5,080 
263 

539.50 

6,619.50 
268.00 

Colorado:   Navajo 
BninsB 

Idaho: 

Coeurd'Alene.... 

1 
2 

750 
1,020 

750.00 
1,920.00 

.56 
.24 

.56 
.24 

29,400 

1 

1,100 

0,333 

Total 

1 

1,100 

3 

2,670 

3,770.00 

Minnesota: 

Fond  da  Lac 

Grand  PortacB  . . 

1 

1,700 

5 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 

950 

600 
1,800 

480 
1,060 

600 

6.50 

2,656.50 
600.00 

1,800.00 
480.00 

2,359.00 

3,300.00 

1.00 
L40 
.85 
.35 
.14 
.30 

.002 
"'.06  ■■ 

1.00 
1.40 
.85 
.35 
.20 
.30 

2,666 
20,221 

Leech  LakaTT.... 

22,979 
26,290 

NettLake 

Red  Lake 

White  Earth 

1 

2 

600 
2,700 

679.00 

25,785 
54,339 

Total 

4 

5,000 

18 

5,510 

685.50 

11,195.50 

" 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

2 
2 
13 
3 

1,050 

400 

4,512 

2,839 

1,050.00 

400.00 

4,527.00 

2,839.00 

.87 

1.60 

.08 

.40 

'■.6602' 

.87 

1.60 

.06 

.40 

5,000 

Crow 

6.400 

Flathead 

15.00 

16,760 

Tongue  River. . . . 

2;^ 

Total 

20 

8,801 

15.00 

8,816.00 

New  Mexico: 

Jf^fHrQlft 

1 
1 

1,300 
1,000 

8 

1 
1 

8,805 
'450 
600 

5,195.00 

1,515.00 

600.00 

.40 
.03 
.30 

".66i  ' 

.40 
.03 
.80 

61,064 
176,000 
10,000 

Mesoalero 

Suita  Fe  Puebloe. 

65.00 

Total 

2 

2,300 

10 

4,945 

65.00 
9.00 

7,310.00 
9.00 

North  CaioUna:  Cher- 
okee  



.006 

.006 

Oiecon: 

Klamath 

suets       ..  .   . 

1 

1,500 

9 
5 

1 
7 

6,012 
900 
942 

2,100 

84.30 

6,506.50 
900.00 
942.00 

2,921.00 

.02 

.40 

5.00 

.12 

.0003 

'.'666i* 

.02 

.40 

5.00 

.12 

79,000 
800 

nnu^ff^lft                  1 

8,020 

Warm  Springs... 

1        ' 

817 

4.00 

83,250 

Total 

2 

2,317 

22 

8,954 

88.30 

11,359.30 





-__^-_ 

>  Calendar  year  1912. 


s  Not  reported. 
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Table  35. — Cost  of  care  and  protection  of  timber  ^  relative  percentage  of  cost  of  protection 
to  value  of  forests,  and  acreage  per  employee  for  protection,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 
ISlS—Contiaaed. 


Cost  of  care  and  protection  of  timber  during  year. 

RelallTe  percentage  of 
cost  of  protection  to 
Talue  01  forests. 

Employees. 

Cost  of 
fire 

Total. 

Acre- 

States and  reaerv*- 
tions. 

Sala- 
ries. 

Fire 

flghtr 

Ing. 

TotaL 

age  per 

Special. 

Forest  guards. 

ployeo 
forpro- 
tecuon. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sala- 
ries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sala- 
ries. 

Sooth  Dakota: 

Pln^Ridm...      , 

8 
1 

82,840 
060 

12,840.00 
.     060.00 

1.60 

1.60 

25,400 

Roaebnd.. 

Total       

4 
3 

8,300 
1,080 

8,300.00 
1,080.00 

Utah:    Uintah  and 
OuiaT 

8.00 

8.00 

2,M0 

Washington: 

ComUe 

8 
8 
8 

1 
8 

3,625 
WO 

1,760 
350 

8,600 

$402.25 

4,027.26 
900.00 

1,768.00 
360.00 

6,182.46 

.06 
.01 
.14 
.10 
.14 

0.007 

".66i* 
■*.'666' 

.07 
.01 
.14 
.10 
.14 

02,250 
76,007 

OiiflhFnan 

Bpokaiie , 

18.00 
**'i92.'46' 

87.000 

n^iftlfp  

19,435 

VftHma 

1 

SI, 400 

48,690 

Total. 

1 

1,400 

23 

10,215 

612.71 

12,227.71 

Wisconsin: 

K^^ghenn 

8 

6 

4 
2 

1 

2,160 

1,470 

1,680 

600 

626 

460.00 

2,610.00 

2,678.00 

2,760.00 

600.00 

626.00 

.03 

21.00 
1.30 
.64 
1.30 

.007 

.04 

21.00 

1.30 

.64 

1.30 

60,827 
966 

Lao  du    Flam- 
beau  

1 

1 

1,060 

LaPointe 

22,747 

Hayward 

10,160 
8,000 

Red  Cliff. 

Total 

2 

2,188 

15 

4 

6,335 
1,664 

450.00 

8,973.00 
1,664.00 

Wvo*n{iur:  flh^^h^n^ 

13.80 

13.80 

76 

Qrand  total. 

15 

17,588 

152 

67,815 

8,428.76 

88,826.76 

1 1 
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Table  40. — Allotments  apvroved  by  the  department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
SO,  191S,  and  made  in  the  fiM.  Many  of  the  latter  xrere  not  approved  during  the 
year. 


states  and  tribes  or  reservations. 

Approved  by  the  de- 
partmiont. 

Madeintheiield. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Arisona  and  New  Mexico: 

Colorado  River 

610 
982 

6,100.00 
122,240.00 

Public  domain 

32 

4,700.41 

Total 

82 

4,709.41 

1,492 
441 
112 

127,340.00 
76,760.00 
8,326.85 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall. 

Mlnnenota:  WhJte F-artb. ... r 

112 

8.336.86 

Blackfeet 

3 

2 

2,024 

960.00 

480.00 

721,743.32 

Crow       

Fort  Peck 

Total 

2,029 

723,183.32 
40.00 

Nevada:  Palate 

4 

40.00 

NorthDakota: 

FortBerthold 

61 
193 

17,280.00 
66,401.89 

Standing  Bock" , , 

193 

65,401.80 

Total 

193 

65,401.80 

264 

82.681.89 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River , . , . , r  ..... . 

405 
606 
21 
640 
382 

82,432.02 
82,445.01 
3,311.91 
125,686.62 
63,134.24 

Crow  Creek 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

640 

162,341.00 

Rosebud 

Total 

1,863 

366,009.70 
40.00 

640 

162,341.00 

Utah:  Uintah 

Washington: 

Colviile 

601 
180 
28 
241 

79,018.11 

14,400.00 

074.00 

riUffbman  (QtilnftiAlt) 

28 

974.00 

YAWm*                   ^"' 

37,240.00 

Total 

28 

074.00 

1,050 
148 

131,632.11 
12,650.64 

Wyoming:  Wind  River 

Grand  total 

4,282 

1,159,685.17 

4,141 

501,772.49 
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Table  42.— Patents  in  fee  iseued  under  act  May  8, 1906  (S4  Stat.  L.,  18g),  as  modified  by 
acts  of  May  29, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444)y  and  June  f 5,  1910  (S6  Stat.  L.,  855). 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  May  S 
1913. 

,  1906,  to  June  30, 

Applications  for  pat- 
ents in  fee  during  As- 
cal  year  ended  June 
30,i013. 

States  and  superinten- 
dendes. 

Original  aUoIr 
ments. 

Inherited  land. 

Total. 

1 

1 

< 

u 

|i 

u 

1^ 

a 

\i 

< 

Arizona:  San  Xavter 

1 

2 

1 

14 
2 

40.00 

.  1 

12.40 

2 

52.40 

Califomla: 
niflhop. 

240.00 
80.00 

798.00 
i5i  nn 

2 

1 

14 

3 

240.00 
80.00 
798.00 
175.00 

Oreftnvllle 

Hoopa  Valley 

8 

.... 

8 

240.00 

Round  Valley 

1 

160.66 

1          

Total 

19 

1,133.00 

1 

160.00 

20 

1,293.00 

8 

8 

240.00 

Idalio: 

Coenr  d'Alene 

28 

20 

4,551.49 

a! 

470.00 
1,538.52 

31 
60 

5,021.49 
2,506.02 

9 
12 

3 
8 

6 
9 

961.40 

Fort  Lapwai 

740.00 

Total 

54     5,608.90 

37 

2,006.52 

91 

7,617.51 

21 

6 

16 

1,701.40 

Klckapoo 

Potawatoml 

37     2,301.71 

IS   i,24aoo 

29 
20 

2,612.84 
1,610.00 

66 
38 

5,004.55 
2,850.00 

10 

7 

6 
.   8 

4 
4 

182.80 
380.00 

Total 

55     8,631.71 
12        937.28 

49 

4,222.84 

104 

12 

7,854.55 
037.28 

17 

9 

8 

612.80 

Michigan:  Chippewa,  Lake 

* 

libmfisota: 

Fond  dn  Lac 

16     1,280.00 
5        400.00 

14     1,10L60 

3        260.60 

8,673286,840.00 

16 
5 

14 

5 

5,083 

1,280.00 

400.00 

1,101.60 

420.60 

407,440.00 

1 
3 

"2 
'"'4 

1 
1 
4 
3 

80.00 

Grand  Fortaee 

80.00 

Leech  Lake?! 

301.60 

l«AttTAk<f. 

2 
1,52? 

160.00 
121,600.00 

240.00 

White  Earth  1 

.... 

Total 

3,611288,882.20 

1,522121,780.00 

5,133 

410,642.20 

15 

6 

J 

701.60 

Montana: 

Crow 

32     6,371.00 
183   16.962.33 

» 

25,051.48 

1,527.06 

200.00 

238 

200 

3 

31,422.48 

18,489.39 

280.00 

8 

7 

1 
68 

160.00 

Flathead 

119     51 

5,645.83 

2 

80.00 

' 

* 

Total 

217 

23,413.33 

224 

26,778.54 

441 

50,191.87 

127 

58 

68 

5,805.83 

Nebraska: 
Omaha 

560 
226 
152 

35,779.00 
16,290.00 
8,638.07 

154 
245 
22 

22,431.00 
16,630.00 
1,670.37 

714 
471 
174 

58,210.00 
32,920.00 
10,306.44 

24 
16 
13 

12 
8 
5 

12 

8 
8 

1,020.00 

Santee 

760.00 

464.80 

Total 

938 
3 

60,707.07 
360.00 

421 

40,731.37 

i,a» 

101,438.44 
360.00 

53 
2 

25 

1 

28 
1 

2,234.30 

Nevada:  Carson 

40.00 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthold 

6 
26 
156 
117 

635.75 
2,284.39 
50,492.29 
16,015.88 

6 
52 
192 
122 

635.75 

4,515.69 

67,534.50 

16,735.62 

1 

8 

7 

83 

.... 

5 
22 

1 
2 
2 
11 

80.00 

FortTotten 

26 

36 

5 

2,23i.36 

7,042.21 

719.74 

160.00 

StaiKlfng  RrK»k 

422.44 

Turtle  tfoontata 

1,886.20 

Total 

905 

69,428.31 

67 

9,998.25 

872 

79,421.56 

44 

28 

16 

2,048.78 

OUahtmia: 

Cantonment 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho . . 
Kiowa. 

87 
104 
148 
20 
146 
26 
44 
88 
22 

5,126.71 
14,296.96 
18,920.07 
10,000.00 
15,655.08 
2,919.07 
1,880.61 
9,875.14 
2, 240.001 

4 
11 
19 

683.76 
2,184.59 
8,040.00 

41 
115 
167 

20 
»51 

33 

66 
107 

23 

6,759.47 
16,481.55 
21,960.07 
10,000.00 
16,395.08 

3,517.90 

4,586.17 
11,942.21 

2,280.0a 

1 

10 
7 

"4 
1 

1 
6 
6 

160.00 
680.87 
600.07 

tymm* 

Otoe!.::::::.::::::::;:: 

i5 
7 

s 

1 

»  740.00 

507.98 

2,706.56 

2,567.07 

40.00 

6 
2 
8 
4 

4 
1 
6 

1 

2 

1 
2 
8 

1 

200.00 

Pawnee 

80.00 

60.00 

flacandFox^..      .... 

240.00 

Seger. 

1.... 

40.00 

1  Patents  issued  under  act  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  853).        >  1911  report.        >  1912  report. 
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Tablb  42.—PatenU  in  fee  iuued  under  act  May  8,  1906  {34  Stat.  L.,  182),  a$  modified  by 
aeU  of  May  t9,  1908  (S5  Stat.  L.,  444)y  and  June  25,  1910  (S6  Stat.  L.,  855)— Con- 
tinued. 


states  and  superfntan- 


Patents  In  fee  Issued  from  May  8, 1906,  to  June  30, 
1913. 


Original  allot- 
ments. 


|i 


Inherited  land. 


u 


Total. 


55 


a 


Applications  for  pat- 
ents in  fee  durins  fis- 
cal year  ended  June' 
30, 1913. 


?! 


Oklahoma— Contfanied. 

Seneca 

Shawnee 


Total. 


Rosebms 

gilets.... 

Umatflla 

Waim  Bprfngi. 


Total.. 


South  Dakota; 

Cheyemie  River.. 

Crow  Creek 

Lower  Bmle 

Pine  Ridge 

Roeebud 

BiMSton 

Yankton.. 


Total. 


Winondn: 

Hayward 

Lao  du  Flambeau. , 

LaPointe 

Oneida 

Bed  Cliff. 


£31 
46fi 


81,076.00 
38,468.66 


160 
10 


10,982.00 
2,130.00 


700 

484 


42,968.00 
40,698.56 


20 


40.00 
1,476.01 


1,631 


140,858.06 


276 


25,620.91 


1,807 


166,478.96 


79 


87 


42    8,478.45 


1952 

11 

2 

200 

2 


>61,536.07 
1,646.70 

120.00 
13,318.62 

240.00 


800.00 
800.00 


30 
5 


2,207.80 
760.00 


057 
16 
2 


62,335.07 

2,446.70 

120.00 

14,526.51 
1,000.00 


160.00 

266.70 

40.00 

366.64 


1,176 


75,861.20 


45 


4,567.89 


1,221 


80,439.18 


13 


713.84 


42 

30 
53 
193 
238 
62 
210 


10,596.26 
6,161.20 
15,021.85 
39,393.02 
69,229.78 
6,159.55 
27,354.28 


7 
1 
2 
17 
46 
3 
8 


1,120.00 
160.00 
410.00 
3,029.22 
7,711.30 
409.44 
850.00 


49 
40 
55 
210 
284 
65 
218 


11,718.26 
6,321.20 
16,431.86 
43,422.24 
66,041.06 
6,568.00 
28,204.28 


15 
4 
6 
153 
64 
50 
28 


1' 
5 
134 
67 
38 
13 


837 


163,017.04 
200.00 


84 


13,680.06 


021 
3 


177,607.00 
200.00 


320  66 


264 


34 
3 

7 

1 

112 


2,786.55 
291.00 
780.00 
490.21 

7,827.43 


80.00 
153.90 


163.85 
348  19,848.36 


35 
6 

7 

2 

360 


3,865.65 

444.00 

780.00 

664.06 

37,675.60 


10 


3   5 


157 


13,174.19   253,  30,246.01 


410 


83,430.30  31 


6  16 


5 

7 

973 

1 


63.04 
428.15 
56a  16 
38,624.08 
80.00 


Total 

Wyoming:  SjMMbone. 


986 
13 


30,745.38 
1,400.60 


Orand total |  0,017 


888,399.43 


154 

1 


7,843.49 
80.00 


1 

5 

7 

1,126 


53.04 

428.15 

560.16 

46,467.52 

160.00 


88      6 


165     7,923.49 
36     3,241.65 


1,141 
48 


47,668.87     44      6     88     1,889.84 
3,643.34       3....       3|         80.44 


3,064.66 
476.60 

6iaoo 

38,009.41 
0,894.06 
8,536.63 
1,003.38 


47,402.66 


823.25 


120.00 


1,122.08 


68.04 
251.80 
160.00 
025.00 


3,171270,956.83 


13,0881,168,256.36  779J  259.  530|  67,477.40 


SUMMARY  OP  PATENTS  IN  FEB  ISSUED  UNDER  ACT  OP  MAY  8,    1906. 

Applica- 
tions ap- 
proyed. 

Aevaage 
approved. 

1907 

880 

1,067 

1,166 

065 

1,011 

844 

630 

03,189.60 

1906 

168,001.78 
188,881.70 
00,880.10 
115.676.87 

1900 

1910 

1011 

1913 

46,620.40 
67,477.40 

1918 

Total 

6,878 

707,877.69 

1 1011  report. 
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Table  43. — Removah  of  restrictions. 


Fiscal  year. 

Quap^w^Seneca) 

FlveCIvfllMd  Tribes.* 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

1910.                                   

215 
68 
63 
37 

10,170.25 
4,104.91 
3,218.28 
1,930.00 

1,740 
966 
679 
983 

99,717.02 

1911 

64,006.71 

1912 

45,075.61 

1913 

60,632.64 

Total 

373 

19,423.44 

4,368 

269,331.88 

1  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  751). 

>  Act  of  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312);  by  departmental  approval. 

Act  of  CoiDfreBe  dated  Hay  27, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312),  removtDg  restrictions  from  all  lands  of  latermarried 
whites,  freecmien,  and  Induuis  of  lens  than  half  Indian  blood,  and  from  all  lands,  except  homesteads,  of 
Indians  having  half  or  more  than  half  and  less  than  three-quarters  Ind  ian  blood,  operated  to  remove  restrio- 
tions  from  the  lands  of  70,000  Indians,  who  held  8,000,000  acres. 

Table  44. — Certificates  of  competency  issued  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S,  under 
act  of  June  tS,  1910  {36  Stat.  L.,  856),  to  Indians  holding  fee  patents  with  restrictions 
as  to  alienation. 


Indians  to  whom  issued. 


Momit  Pleasant,  Mich 

Absentee  Wyandot,  Oreg 

Lao  dn  Flambeau,  Wis 

LaPolnte,Wi8 

Total 

SUMMARY. 

1911 

1912 

1918 

Total 


Number. 


Acreage. 


60.00 

1,440.00 

60.00 

40.00 


1,600.00 


90 


3,809.68 
1,917.06 
1,600.00 


7,326.68 


Table  46. — Certificates  of  competency  issued  to  Kaw  and  Osage  Indians, 


Fiscal  year. 

Kaw.» 

Osage.* 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

1906 

1 
6 
6 
20 

400 
2,400 
2,400 
8,000 

1907 

1908 

1909 

19 
298 
84 
22 
28 

9,310 
148,670 
41,160 
10,890 
10,890 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1 
1 

480 
400 

1918 

Total 

86 

14,080 

441 

215,820 

i  Act  July  1, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  686). 


t  Act  June  28, 1906  (84  Stat.  L.,  639). 
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Table  46. — Landa  leaded  far  mining  jntrpo$es  during  JUcal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S. 


States  and  sapow 
intendencies. 

Kind  of  lease. 

Allotted  lands. 

Unallotted  lands. 

TotaL 

Acreage. 

Annual 
rantaL 

Acreage. 

Annual 
rentaL 

Acreage. 

Annual 
lentaL 

Oklahoma: 

040.00 

2,  Woo 
0,283,20 
10,000.00 

[780,260.00 

1225.00 

073,822.05 

8,350.00 

7,001.00 

10,143.00 

(1,001,001.00 

37,030.00 

25,015.00 

47.00 

040.00 

2,  Woo 
0  283.20 
10,000.00 

[801,010.00 

1225.00 

Onn 

Oil  and  gas... 

073,822.06 
3,350.00 

oto?.;..:::: 

Pawnee 

7,601.00 

Ponea 

10,143.00 

FiTe    Civil. 

do 

Oas 

ri  ,001,061.00 

ised  Tribes 

87,630.00 

Coal 

00,800.00 
4,060.00 

8216,751.41 
475.20 

242,666.41 

Asphalt 

I         622.20 

Total 

817,107.28 

7.11 

2,070.03 

2,110,704.06 
0) 
1,551.50 

104,760.00 

217,220.61 

021,057.20 

7.11 

21,000.03 

2,337,031.66 

OragoniKlaniatli 

0) 
Coal  and  oil.. 

Wvoming:  Sho- 
Giand  total 

18,030.00 

1,530.45 

z:m.» 

810,284.30 

2,121,340.45 

123,600.00 

218,760.00 

042,074.80  |2.340.112.A1 

1  Not  reported. 

Table  47. — Production  of  minerals  and  royalty  therefor ,  on  reetricted  lands  •of  Five 
Civilized  TriheSy  and  Osage,  Ponca,  and  Shoshone  Reservations. 


States. 

Product 

Fiscal  year  1013. 

1013  and  pieoeding  yean. 

Pnduotion. 

Royalty. 

Production. 

Royalty. 

Oklahoma: 

Five  dvflJMd  tribes 

Oil... barrels.. 
Oas... 

10,876.568.00 

323,063.00 
473.00 
(») 

81,061,061.00 

37,630.00 

25,015.00 

47.00 

144,122.432.00 

33,402,700.00 
40,646.00 

87,505,106.00 

182,401.00 

2,821,666.00 

25  713.00 

1,027.87 

Coal tons.. 

Asphalt  .do... 

Total 

1,124,653.00 

s  10,636, 803. 87 

On...banels.. 
Oas 



Oace. 

4073,822.06 

773,082.10 
4,318.03 

«6, 662,818. 33 

3,328,683.12 
24,808.76 

Total 

778,300.22 
32,430.62 

■"37i;i63.'i4' 

•  3,868,436.88 
•40,633.43 

PoDca 

OU...banels.. 

on do.... 

Coal tons.. 

208,578.98 

WToming:  Shoshone 

68.56 
517.00 

05.81 
61.70 

834.56 
854,614.07 

178.60 

40,088.44 

Total 

147.51 

T  40,266.04 

1  Not  reported. 

>  Bilck,  rock,  gravel,  limestone,  etc. 

*  From  1890  to  1013.    This  does  not  include  82,442,004.36,  such  as  rental  on  nonprodudng 

« OoMiriith  of  actual  production. 

•From  1800  to  1013. 

•From  1011  to  1013. 

T  From  1907  to  1013. 


I,  bonus,  etc. 
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Table  48. — Tribal  lands  leased  or  under  permit  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1913. 


states  and  superintendenoies. 

Purpose. 

Number 
leases  or 
permits. 

Acreage 
under 
lease  or 
permit. 

Income. 

Total. 

PeracR. 

Arkona: 

Colorado  River 

Grazhig  permit.... 
do 

1 

53 
27 

75,000 
097,020 
07,120 

$12,113 

41689 

958 

80.16 

Port  Apadie 

.04 

Ki^fhatT. 

do 

.10 

do 

Ban  Carlos. » . . » 

16 
2 

1,080,000 

61,952 
10 

.06 

Farming  lease..... 

2.n 

Total 

18 
10 

300,000 

61,962 
12,600 

.06 

Truxton  Canyon 

Gnudng  permit.... 

.04 

Total,  Arizona. 

100 
3 

2,580,044 
25,000 

129,322 
1,600 

.06 

Caliioniia:  ' 

Title  River 

Grazing  permit.... 

.06 

Voloani 

Gracing  lease 

Grazing  permit 

Colondo: 

Navajo  8x)f1ngB 

1 
2 

86,400 
214,000 

1,926 
2,076 

.03 

.01 

Total  Colorado 

3 

4 

300,400 
816 

4,000 
1,925 

.01 

Toira:  Bao  and  Fox 

Farming  lease 

Gravel  lease 

Hay  lease 

2.23 

Minnesota: 

Grand  Portage 

3 

1 

206 
60 

742 
20 

3.00 

NettLake 

.29 

Total,  Kinmsota 

4 

276 

762 

2.77 

Grazing  permit.... 
do 

Montana: 

BlacklBet 

58 
6 

57 
0 

1,844,182 

9  854 

410,000 

9,214 

158,158 

2,884 

19,200 

(*) 

Crow 

.08 

Flathead 

Power  site 

Grazing  permit.... 

Grazbig  lease 

Grazing  permit 

.29 

Fort  Pellmap 

.06 

Fort  Peck 

2 
7 

382,063 

7,741 
2,842 

.02 

Total 

9 

4 

882,063 
460,000 

10,083 
16,832 

.08 

Tongue  River. 

Grazing  permit.... 

.03 

Total,  Montana .,    .. 

143 

3,106,119 

216,371 

Fanning  lease 

Grazing  lease 

Farming  lease 

Nebraska: 

33 

1 
5 

204 

3,6« 
162 

(0 

W{pTy^)>«^ 

^.2r 

.80 

Total,  Nebraska... 

80 

244 

8,716 

Grazing  permit.... 
Gravel  permit 

Nevada:  Nevada 

7 
1 

179,000 
«2 

3,181 
2,000 

.02 

1,000l00 

Total 

8 

179,002 

6,181 

.03 

GrajJng  permit.... 
do 

Walker  River 

a 

8 

7,680 
210,000 

768 
6,339 

.10 

Wwtem  Bhoflhone. 

.08 

Total,  Nevada 

19 

396,682 

11,288 

.02 

Grazing  permit.... 
.do 

New  Mexico: 

JicariUa 

27 
6 

325,931 
361,280 

6,352 
8,250 

.02 

Mesoalero 

.08 

Total,  New  Mexico 

32 

677,211 

13,602 

.02 

Gracing  permit.... 

Grazing  lease. 

Grazing  permit.... 
Fanning  lease..... 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthold 

10 

204,448 

18,026 

.00 

BtAnriing  Tl^V  .      , . 

870 
12 
8 

120,092 
703 

12,389 

15,817 

959 

.10 

.06 

Total 

304 

433,601 

29,165 

.07 

Total.  North  Dakota 

404 

638,188 

47,191 

.07 

1  Not  reported, 
t  Unknown. 


*  Grazing  territory  not  defined  by  acres. 
« Estimated. 
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Table  ^.—Tribal  kmds  leased  or  under  permU  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  191S- 

Gontinued. 


states  and  superintendencJea. 

Purpose. 

Number 
leases  or 
permits. 

AoreagB 
under 
leawor 
permit 

Income. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

Oklnhoma:  Pawmmi . . . . 

Orating  lease 

Farming  lease..... 
MtaiSigkase. 

ao 

601 
112 

40,148 
66,141 
9:288 

111,990 
46,117 
7,601 

80:26 

.70 
.81 

Total 

MS 

121,672 

06,708 

.64 

pemuta 
Mfntng  lease.'.'.'.'.;! 

Five  ClTlUaed  Tribes 

3,128 

lie 

282,268 
104,760 

116,134 
217,227 

.60 
2.06 

Total 

8,244 

337,028 

333,361 

.99 

Tf>t#l,  Oklfthoma , 

..    8,887 

468,600 

809,069 

.88 

Farmteg  lease 

Oiaaing  permit.... 

Oieeon: 

^TfOA^lA, 

14 
7 

479 
204,000 

628 
2,418 

1.30 

Warm  BDrino. 

.01 

Total,  Oregon  X  .^        4.x  ^* 

21 

204,479 

3,041 

.01 

Orating  lease. 

Oiattaigpennit.... 

Soath  Dakota:  Gh^yenne  River 

4 
11 

813,418 
175,920 

86,004 

5,417 

.06 

.08 

Total 

16 
1 
8 

16 

989,338 
16,873 
66,000 
88,806 

42,021 

'525 

4,861 

6,176 

.04 

Crow  Creek 

Oraahig  permit... 

do 

do 

.03 

Lower  Brule. 

PineBUge 

.08 
.06 

Total  Booth  Dakota 

89 

1 

1,144,617 
20 

62,072 
120 

.06 

Ut^r  Hhtrwlts....  . 

Mining  lease. 

Farming^ease..... 

6.00 

Woffhfpgt^if :  noiYlik    

9 
16 

'U 

6,791 
600 

.88 

Total,  Washington 

25 

1,866 

7,891 

Orating  lease 

SSS?£r!:::: 

Wyomhir  Shoshone 

6 
42 

8 

261,000 

987,943 

18,980 

6,460 

20; 479 

i;640 

02 

.02 
.06 

Totftl,  Wyoming 

66 

1.267,873 

28,409 

.02 

Oraadtotal 

4,788 

10,788,273 

919,839 

RECAPITULATION. 


Number. 


Acreage. 


Income. 


Orasing  leases 

Oracing  permits 

Farming  leases 

Orating  leases  and  permits 

Haj  leases 

Oravel  leases 

Qravel  permits 

tuning  \oaooi 

Power  sites !....!]!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Total 

COMPARISON 

Total,  1912 

Total,  1911 

Total,  1900 

'Allotted;  erroneoosly  reported. 


422 

361 

578 

3,128 

3 

1 
237 
67 


1,709,181 

8,627,499 

70,201 

232,268 

09 

206 

2 

132,993 

9,864 


4,788 


10,782,273 


877,110 

440,822 

63,989 

116,134 

20 

742 

2,000 

226,488 

2,884 


919,8 


8,800 

7,200 

107 


8,408,194.47 
6,042,862.00 
2,102,904.00 


471,641.66 
647,667.00 
109,946.00 


*  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  49.—AUoUed  lands  under  letue  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 191S. 


How  leased. 

Allot- 
ments in- 
volved. 

Acreage 
leased. 

meom.. 

states  and  superintendencies. 

Total. 

Per 
acn. 

GftUfornla: 

Bishop 

Through  department  control 
do 

1 

3 

196 

40 

340 

1,310 

180 

252 

4,258 

S3. 00 

OreenTflle 

1.06 

Round  Valley 

do 

8.36 

vSSSi.                     V. 

*  ■ 

Total,  CalUbrnia 

198 

1,500 

4,500 

8b  00 

Throogh  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Colorado:  SoatbernUte. 

6 
6 

465 
497 

528 
885 

1.U 
.77 

Total,  Colorado 

11 

963 

913 

1.00 

Through  department  control 
do 

Idaho: 

Coeord'Alene 

301 
68 

47,671 
4,800 

306,004 

4.33 

FortF^l.             ...... 

do 

Fort  Lapwal.  a .    ^ 

863 
63 

50,155 
8,130 

116,115 
6,053 

3.81 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permisBion. 

1.93 

Total 

935 

53,285 

133,168 

3.30 

Total,  Tdftbo. 

1,294 

105,756 

338,173 

3.10 

By  Indians'dlrect,  with  de- 
partment permission. 

139 
67 

11,970 
7.428 

39,960 
14,944 

3.58 

2.01 

Total 

206 
341 

19,398 
29,858 

44,904 
45,616 

3.80 

PotAwatomi. 

Through  department  control 

1.83 

Total,  Kanraii 

547 
1 

«,«« 

90,530 
50 

1  73 

Michigan:  day  Mllla. 

By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

Through  department  control 
do 

1.25 

MInnesoU: 

Leech  Lake 

6 
1 
8 

288 
69 
240 

309 
20 
148 

.78 

NettLake 

.39 

White  Earth 

do 

.63 

Total,  Minnesota 

10 

597 

877 

.68 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 

Montana:  Crow.. . . . . . . 

163 
9 

19,983 
3,004 

18,650 
3,155 

.98 
L07 

Total 

172 
466 

31,967 
37,606 

^■^ 

-  .05 

Flathead  

Through  department  oontrd 

68 

Total,  Montana 

638 

60,605 

43,641 

.73 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Nebraska:  Omaha 

209 
394 

19,311 
31,108 

67,941 
0) 

8  00 

Total 

603 

60,419 

57,941 

1.15 

Throurh  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 
By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

Santee 

160 
40 

5 

17,300 
5,800 

400 

•12,600 
0) 

Total 

205 

22,900 

13,600 

BySdlans  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Winnebago 

fiOO 
391 

83,486 
16,799 

86,370 
47,976 

3.55 

2.86 

Total 

881 

60,285 

183,346 

3.6i 

Total,  Nebraaka 

1,689 
1. 

123,604 
1  PartiaUy  i 

303,687 
reported. 

1  6S 

Not  reported. 
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Table  49. — AUoUed  lands  under  lease  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S — Contmued. 


Howleaaed. 

Allot- 
ments in- 
volved. 

Acreage 
leaM^ 

Income. 

states  and  auperintandenctes. 

Total. 

Per 

acre. 

Nevada:  Walker  River 

New  Mexico:  JicarfllA. 

Through  department  control 
do 

464 

40 
180,000 

t200 

6,874 

$5.00 
.04 

do 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permisBion. 

North  Dakota:  Fort  Berthold 

169 
16 

13,642 
1,060 

9,076 
614 

.67 
.68 

Total 

174 
802 
882 

14,701 
23,730 
121,406 

9,600 
23,730 
14,307 

.66 

Through  department  control 
do 

LOO 

>itATidliie  Kock 

.12 

Total,  North  Dakota.. . 

918 

160,927 

47,727 

.30 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

OUaboma:  Cantonment 

600 
166 

80,320 
24,800 

47,916 
(0 

.60 

Total 

666 

106,120 

47,916 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Cbeyenneand  Arapabo. . 

772 
241 

123,466 
62,000 

04,603 
40,660 

.76 

.78 

Total 

1,013 

176,466 

136,263 

.77 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Kiowa. 

3,100 
60 

486,000 
9,600 

180,000 
6,000 

.36 

.63 

Total 

3,160 

606,600 

186,000 

.37 

By  Indians  direct  with  d»> 

nartment  permission. 
Through  department  control 
do 

Osage. 

0) 

786 

617 

19 

80,676 
76,426 
3,160 

0) 

73,790 
76,728 
2,600 

■ 

Otoe. 

.82 

Pawnee. 

1  00 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

.78 

Total 

636 

78,685 

78,328 

1.00 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Pooca 

613 
101 

60,762 
44,252 

63,410 
66,516 

80 

1.25 

Total 

614 
76 

104,014 
30,082 

108,926 
24,538 

1.04 

Eaw 

Through  department  control 
do 

.81 

BedlibOQ 

21 
43 

64 

2,606 
6,038 

9,618 

1,680 
7,064 

6,033 

.65 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

1.17 
.78 

Total 

128 

18,066 

16,627 

.87 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  dh^ct  with  de- 
partment permission. 
By  Indians  direct  without 
department  permission. 

Sac  and  Fox. 

299 
33 

4 

36,808 
3,451 

400 

62,280 
8,460 

415 

1.41 

2.45 
1.00 

Total 

336 
411 

40,660 
66,672 

61,166 
51,114 

1.60 

S«ger 

.  ...do 

.00 

Shawnee 

323 
3 

30,136 
120 

20,606 
230 

.06 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

2.00 

Total 

326 
11,338 

30,256 
843,642 

20,736 
1,405,091 

.96 

Five  CtvflJxed  Tribes.... 

Through  department  control 

1.77 

Tfrtal,  OkbUirnna    . 

19,478 

2,077,728 

2,308,372 

1.11 

^  Not  reported. 
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Table  49. ^AlhUed  lands  under  lease  during  Jiaed  year  ended  June50,i9f^-— Continued. 


How  leased. 

ADot- 
ments  In- 
volved. 

Aoraage 
leased. 

Income. 

TotaL 

Per 
acre. 

Oracon: 

K:ifiiiM4*»     

Through  department  control 
do 

171 
10 
4 

20,075 

275 

80:24 

RossbitfC 

.14 

SUetK... ;..!.! 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permisslan. 

.83 

Umatma 

445 

9 

41,965 
628 

105,420 
2,170 

2.51 

8.46 

Total 

454 

42,603 

107,600 

2.63 

Total.  Or«OT« 

639 

64,568 

112,848 

1  72 

do 

South  Dakota: 

CbojWiiM  River. 

25 

2 

175 

5,206 

480 

51,861 

220 
8,283 

.22 

Crow  Oeek 

.46 

Pine  Ridge 

do 

.06 

do 

Rosebcid 

223 
6 

84,340 
960 

10,689 
2«0 

.31 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

.26 

Total 

229 
500 
860 

85,809 
70,680 
72,260 

10,929 
61,677 
m,688 

.81 

Siaseton 

Through  department  control 
do 

.87 

Yftfiktff^... 

1.68 

Total,  Booth  Dakota... 

1,781 

235,786 

190,888 

.81 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouny. . . . 

133 
1 

7.«0 

».«» 

.77 
.08 

Total 

1S4 

7,320 

5,502 

.76 

Through  department  oontrd 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 

partment  permission 
By  Indians  direct  without 

department  permission. 

Washington:  OotviUe 

09 
8 

20 

7,476 
2«0 

1,600 

7,023 
266 

1,600 

.94 
L08 

LOO 

Total 

122 
28 

9,807 
1,560 

l^ 

.96 

ftrokan^                

Through  departmeucoontrol 
do 

1.86 

TulalJp 

3 
1 

288 

80 

^'^«, 

By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment  permission. 

16.00 

Total 

4 

318 

460 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 

^Indians  direct  without 

YftWmft.. 

701 

e 

3 

47,442 
440 

240 

98,772 
i;760 

800 

2.06 

4.00 
L50 

Total 

710 

48,122 

100,892 

2.10 

Tf>t^f,WAffhin|ff4^... 

860 

59,297 

113,106 

1.92 

Through  department  control 
do 

Wisoonstn: 

LaPofnte 

5 

1 

277 
53 

1,561 
106 

6.89 

nnetdi^...  . 

2.00 

Total,  Wisconsin 

6 

330 

1,667 

5.02 

Through  department  control 
By  Indians  direct  with  de- 
partment permission. 

124 
54 

7,814 
4,999 

4,292 
4,304 

.66 

.86 

Total,  Wyoming 

178 

12,813 

8,696 

.67 

Grand  total 

28,847 

3,109,209 

8,466,812 

I  Not  reported. 
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Table  49.--AUoUed  lancb  under  lease  during  fiacal  year  ended  June  SO,  ^9i^— Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Allot, 
ments 

in- 
volved. 

Acreace 
leased. 

Rental. 

Totallaased  tliroagh  department  control 

27,127 

1,823 

07 

2,878,582.00 

218,454.00 

12,198.00 

83,254,940.00 

By  Indittis  direct  with  permission  to  lease  without  departmental 
control 

202,014.00 

By  Indians  direct  without  permission  to  lease  without  departmental 

9,368.00 

...■•.>>...<.... 

Grand  total 

28,847 

3,100,200.00 

3,460,312.00 

COMPARISON. 


Total,  1012. 
Total,  1011. 
Total,  1900. 


27,605 
19,753 
12,502 


2,792,798.52 
2,528,494.75 


88,071,429.61 
1,844,370.34 


1  Only  item  reported. 
Table  50. — Buildings^  etc.^  erected  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  J91S. 


School. 


State. 


Improvement 


Cost. 


Alboqoerqne 

Alboqoerqne  Pueblos 

Do 

Camp  MoDowell  (Salt  Biver  day) . 

Cessi/ake 

Colorado  River 

Crow. 


FortBeUmap 

FortBerthoId 

Fort  Lapwal  Sanatorium . 

Do 

Do 

FortPec^ 

Lower  Brule 

Pipestone 

BapldClty 

Red  Lake 

Bed  Lake  (Cross  Lake). . . 
Red  Lake 


Do 

Do 

Sac  and  Fox 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos.. 


10  (Arapaho). 

Western  Navafo 

White  Earth 

Znnl  (Zoni  day) 


N.Mez. 

...do... 
...do... 

Arl* 

Minn... 
Arix.... 
Mont... 
...do.... 
N.Dak. 
Idaho... 
...do..... 
..do.... 
Mont.... 
S.Dak.. 
Minn.... 
S.Dak.. 
Minn... 
...do... 
...do.... 
Oreg.... 
...do..... 
..do.... 
Iowa. . . . 
N.Mex.. 

Wyo.... 

Arts 

Mbm.... 
N.Mex.. 


Addition  to  brick  dormitory 
Mesita  day  school  building . . 
MoCarty'sschool  building. . . 

Brick  schoolhouse 

Frame  cottage  and  laundry. 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Bridge,  Crow  Reservation. . . 

Tank  and  tower 

Demonstration  farm  bam . . . 

Remodeling  schoolhouse 

Heating  system 

Water  system 

Frame  quarters 

S  teel  bridge 

Electric  lighting  plant. 


Extension  heating  system. . . 

Bridge,  Rod  Lake  Reservation 

Heating  plant 

do 

Addition  to  schoolhouse 

0 11-buming  plant 

Ice-making  plant 

Steam-heating  plant 

Cochiti  and   Santa  Clara  day-school 
plants. 

D  ay-school  building 

3  fanners' cottages 

4fr8mecottajKes 

Frame  schoolhouse 


810,000.00 
4,095.00 
4,296.00 
7,559.00 
3,700.00 

10,765.00 
7,760.00 
2,950.00 
2,600.00 
4,008.00 
5,550.00 
2,999.20 
8,842.00 
1,800.00 
2,360.00 
4,879.00 
1,600.00 
1,895.00 
527.00 

12,467.00 

2.508.00 

2,615.00 

482.50 

18,545.00 

2,200.00 
2,298. 15 
6,183.00 
7,125.00 


Total. 


137,787.85 
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Table  51. — Buildings,  etc.,  under  construction  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19iS, 

hut  not  completed. 


School. 


State. 


Improvement. 


C08t» 


Blackfeet 

Cbss  Lake  and  Bena 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. . 


Coeurd'Alene. 

Colvllle 

Crow  Creek.... 


FortBidwell. 


Fort  BldweU  (Likely  day) 

Genoa 

Kiowa  (Riverside  School) 

Navaio 

NettLake 

Pawnee 

Phoenix 

Pueblo  Bonito 

RoondVaUey 

Sac  and  Fox 

Salem 

Santa  Fe  (Santo  Domingo  day).. 

Shoshone 

Southern  Ute 

Standing  Rock 

Tonme  Kiver 

Yankton 


Total. 


Mont... 
Minn... 
Okla... 
...do.... 
Idaho.. 
Wash.. 
S.Dak. 

Cal 


...do.... 
Nebr... 
Okla... 
Ari»... 
Minn.. 
Okla... 
Aril.... 
N.Mex. 

Cal 

Iowa. . . 
OrsK... 
N.Mex. 
Wyo... 
Colo.... 
N.  Dak- 
Mont... 
S.Dak. 


Brick  schoolhouae 

Bam  and  2  cottages 

Brick  dining  hafl. 

Dairy  bam 

New  agency  plant 

do 

Heating  and  lighting  plants  and  2  cot- 
tages. 

Water,  sewer,  and  lighting  systems  and 
laundry  equipment. 

Frame  schoolhouse 

B  rick  dormitories 

Brick  dormitory 

Frame  mess  hall 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Stone  schoolhouse 

Brick  office  building 

Brick  schoolhouse 

Frame  employees'  building 

Screen  porches 

Brick  industrial  building 

Schoolhouse  and  quarters 

Superintendent's  quarters 

Tank  and  tower 

Concrete  reservoir 

Superintendent's  quarters 

Frame  dormitory 


S16,254.G6 

3,363.00 

8,842.60 

6,615.35 

31,251.10 

126,196.38 

21,000.00 

18,238.03 

4,875.00 
48,000.00 
17,304.23 
4,029.68 
3,145.00 
8,96000 
6,377.96 
lO.ldO.OO 
7,143.00 
5,000.00 
4,645  00 
12,00000 
5,800  00 
3,030.00 
2,600  00 
14,000.00 
8,997.00 


276,838.03 


1  Cost  to  June  30, 1913. 

Table  52. — Plans  for  buildings ,  etc,,  prepared  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  ISIS^ 

hut  not  under  contract. 


School. 


State. 


Improvemen  t . 


C08t.l 


Albaqoerque  Pueblos 

Canton  Asylam 

Cherokee 

Crow  (San  Xavier) 

Cushman 

Flandreau 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Berthold 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium. 

Do.. 

Fort  Peck 

FortTotten 

Hayward 

X'^w**f»na 


Kiowa  (Fort  SiU).. 

Lower  Brale 

Pine  Ridge 

Red  Lake 

Shoshone 

TulaUp 


Vermillion  Lake. 

Wahpeton 

Warm  Springs.... 


White  Earth. 
Yankton 


N.Mex. 

S.Dak. 
N.C... 
Mont.. 
Wash.. 
S.Dak. 
Ariz.... 
N.Dak. 
Idaho.. 
...do.... 
Mont... 
N.Dak. 

Wis 

...do.... 


Okla... 
S.Dak. 
...do.... 
Minn... 
Wyo... 
Wash.. 

Mhm... 
N.Dak. 
Oreg... 

Minn... 
S.Dak. 


Paguato  school  buildings 

Bnck  hospital 

Quarters  and  laundry 

Quarters 

Superintendent's  quarters 

Gymnasium  building 

Dormitory 

Employees'  quarters 

Plumbm^  and  heating 

Remodeling  dormitory 

Frame  hospital 

Improvements  to  heating 

Additions  to  dormitories 

Dormitory,  schoolhouse,  and  lavatory 

building. 

Brick  hospital 

Central  heating  plant 

Additions  to  building} 

Frame  schoolhouse 

Saw  and  grist  mill 

Extension  of  water  system  and  addition 

to  school. 

Alterations  to  dormit-ory 

Brick  hospital 

Bridge  over  Deschutes  RJver,  Wanr 

Springs  Reservation 

Laundry  building 

do 


$12,300.00 
31,U9.00 
10,000.00 
2,t)67.50 
6,000.00 
8,000.00 
18,000.00 
4,105.00 
3,205.97 
8,510.00 
9,864.00 
10,000.00 
18.000.00 
42,000.00 

40,000.00 
6,370.00 

25,250.00 
7,000.00 
9,600.00 

16,513.00 

6,000.00 
18,000.00 

12,450.00 
5,000.00 
1,937.00 


Total. 


331,82L47 


^Estimated. 
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Table  66. ^Distribution  of  Government  property  valiuUionSy  June  SO,  1913. 


states  and  superin- 
tendencies. 

General 
admin- 
istration. 

Health. 

Alk>^ 
ting. 

Irrigatian. 

Farming. 

For- 
estry. 

SchooL 

$3,178 

84,240 

91,629 

93,403 

9,717 

3,680 

65,473 

110,030 

225,777 

407,595 

98,840 

84,370 

10,230 

19,000 

10,237 

114,605 

103,390 

Total 
value. 

Arlxooa: 

S6 

826 

4,720 

••IS 

50 

7,150 

9,380 

17,940 

30,725 

3,580 

4,650 

295 

6,870 

850 

6,440 

6,900 

$3,188 
131,389 
132,094 
104,331 

10,447 

Colorado  River. 

Fort  Apache 

84,390 

19,000 

1806 

606 

350 

13,050 

14,001 

41,400 

1466 

186,708 

$6,257 
2,180 
2,466 

83 
16,166 

Fortl^Jave 

Havasupal 

ITftthfil) 

1,360 

3  546 

1,526 

970 

**4,*7i3' 

6,340 

Leapp 

1,900 

81, 118 

Moqni.. 

136,530 

Navalo 

120 

200,929 

PhoeniT 

438,320 
140,507 
89.020 

PlfTMl 

6,150 

31,937 

Rloe  Station 

Salt  River 

6,400 
74,780 
2,336 

7,727 
11,500 
4,450 

*"34,*7i4' 

"8,725' 

29,742 

San  CMOS 

119, 875 

SanXavler 

36 
600 

17,907 

Trnxton  ^anyon 

121,746 

Western  Navajo 

6,666 

160,669 

Total 

189,112 

105,681 

586 

39,243 

107,630 

28,706 

1,531,894 

2,002,752 

Galilioniia: 
Bishop 

22,413 
7,184 

22,418 

rfirnpo 

2,735 
4,814 

166 

105 

10,189 
4,814 

IHgeer 

FortBidwdL 

4,325 

160 

505 

88,809 
75,736 
36,204 
38,220 
14,096 
8,900 
2,515 
73,415 
274,903 
21,389 
10,016 
11,440 

93,849 

Fort  Yuma 

• 

76,736 

Qreenville 

3,986 

2,036 

90 

1,800 

735 
0,400 
3,667 
6,761 

**4,'i66' 

40,924 

Hoopa  Valley 

7,700 
1,827 
9,121 
1,585 
2,585 

61,466 

g^vauey 

8,944 
856 

23,623 

Fala 

25,947 

4,100 

Roimd^aUey 

050 

124,115 

556 

100 

4,130 
'***366' 

81,180 
853,106 

Soboba. 

6.66i 

8 

9,000 

38,786 

Tule  River. 

10,316 

Voliwii . 

(«) 

(«) 

(>) 

11,440 

Total 

86,b68 

38,029 

150 

13,400 

75.501 

8.530 

686,298 

857,870 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Spring? 

Soattiem  ute 

2,820 
18,976 

880 
776 

2,200 
3,473 

200 
40,016 

0,100 

2,571 

05,810 

Total 

21,795 

1,655 

2,571 

6,673 

40,216 

71,910 

Idaho: 
Coeor  d'Atene. 

12,991 
46,685 

1,040 
10.800 
26,840 

84 

*'i,*273' 

277 
147,823 
43.681 

14,342 

FortHaU 

6,400 
60,695 

209,708 

FortLi^ywai 

131,389 

Total 

68,676 

38,680 
125 

65,095 
415 

1,307 

191,681 
38,198 

856,439 

lova:  Bao  and  Fox. .... 

38.738 

...  ...... 

.... 

Kansas: 
Haskell  Instltate..  . 

18,636 

122,638 
226 

416,975 
67,533 
11,308 

442,248 

Xickapoo  ...  .  . . .». 

07,758 

Pota^tomi 

9,900 

21,208 

Total 

13,636 

22,863 

494.816 

631,214 

Michigan: 

Ray  \[t\}9 .  . 

2,465 

1,900 
156,119 

2,405 

Chippewa,  Lake  Supe- 

100 

2,000 

Hoont  Pleasant 

111,600 

131,640 

198,265 

Total 

100 

11,600 

31.640 

159,484 

202,730 

MinnesoU: 
Cass  Lake 

..    17,811 

17,811 

Fond  du  Lac 

7,836 
7,396 
29,658 
15,493 

500 

137 

1,636 

240 

46 

1,410 

8.510 

12,086 

Grand  portage 

7,578 

4,900 

59,179 
19.716 
137.752 
73,004 

06,683 

NAttT4l1r9 

35,209 

6,425 
779 

144, 177 

^flrSfS, 

8,6i8 
1912  report 

6.337 
dudedins 

ichool. 

88,738 

1 

«In 
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states  and  superin- 
tendenoies. 

Oeneral 
admin- 
istration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

IiTlgatian. 

Farming. 

Foiv 
eetry. 

School 

Total 
value. 

Minnesota— Continued. 
Vermillion  Lake 

1850 
20,000 

$63,868 
107,414 

$54,213 

Wiiite  Earth 

183,076 

210,490 

Total 

151,075 

29,827 

$11,237 

81,606 

472,249 

666,964 

Montana: 
Blackfeet 

39,120 
88,088 
22,004 
30,810 
63,187 
28,400 

2,870 

9,410 

555 

1,060 
6,265 
1,946 

3,062 
25,346 

1,075 
40,092 
14,706 

9,200 

■'i,*2d6* 

8,726 
*  3,296' 

84,198 
90,898 
25,380 
63,298 
72,235 
62,026 

128,750 

Crow 

'ii,*786* 

830,612 

131,094 

4,580 

246,453 

Flathead 

188,923 

Fnrt  "Rel  Vnap 

129,830 
158,170 

Fort  Peck... 

Tongne  River 

1,400 

106,260 

Total 

272,699 

21,506 

1,786 

167,686 

03,480 

13,215 

388,034 

958,395 

Nebraska: 
Genoa 

5,462 

243,753 

240,305 

Omi^tii^^ , , 

23,560 
2i,615 
68,075 

^lloo 

Santee 

460 

4,965 

8,615 
12,366 

70,430 

Winnebago 

Total 

106,260 

6,912 

4,966 

264,723 

381,840 

Nevada: 
Cacsoa 

79,248 
12,381 
10,060 

8,566 
66,060 

6,740 
89,660 

79,243 

FaUon 

225 
290 
46 

1 1.464 
1,790 

14,070 
14,170 
3690 
78,850 
16,675 
65,890 

Fort  MoDermitt 

Moapa  River. 

1,965 

75 
80 

Nevada 

0,900 
4;  226 
12,225 

Walker  River 

Western  Shoshone 

1,100 
1,426 

560 
880 

4,050 
2,200 

Total 

28,315 

3,085 

1,096 

9,504 

218,589 

260,588 

NewHexioo: 
Albnqnerqpe. 

10,300 
1,470 
18,303 
20,163 
18,525 
29,923 
8,326 

8,978 
7,870 
6,710 
3,272 
1,431 
9,036 
4,750 
1,310 

30,336 
7,204 
7,616 
7,830 

"8*145* 
6,480 

168,830 
27,000 
85,712 
86,714 
32,084 
153,980 
213,667 
124,703 

218,440 

Albaqtierque  Foeblos . 

43,544 
120,601 
124,460 

61,990 

216 

Mescalero 

PnebloBonito 



Ran Jnan........ .  . 

24,509 

3,080 

220,618 
226,742 
153,602 

Santa  Fe. 

Zmii 

18,820 

8,319 

350 

Total 

107,009 
393 

42,354 

,    19,035 

86,803 

13,056 

892,640 

1,160,W 

New  York  Agency. 

North  Carolfiia:  Chero- 
kee.  

500 

56,508 

57,096 



1!_*^" 

North  Dakota: 
Bismarck ....... 

87,773 
8,641 
162,000 
185,358 
26,671 
,    146,770 

87,778 

Fort  Berthold. 

17,964 
4,269 
84,766 
23,465 
8,185 

1,640 
2,422 
7,605 
5,725 
185 

873 

22,190 
19,468 
85,024 
4,860 
80,198 

60,806 
188,150 
814.153 

FortTotten 

Turtle  ifoontain'.  *.  WW 

1,410 

60^721 
186,388 

WahpetoD 

Total 

138,639 

17,577 

1,783 

111,740 

617,213 

886,962 

Cantonment 

1,350 
23,961 

300 
1,450 

100 

64,690 
88,887 

35,766 

238,156 
661,567 
415,141 
141,752 
63,008 
97,771 
76.846 
68,811 
39,495 
79,746 
31,749 
93,708 

102,206 

351,964 
661,567 
461,515 
181,827 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 

Chilooco   . 

1 

nkma 

40,503 

5,871 
40,075 

Osase...... . 

Otoe!::::::::;::;::::: 

6,880 
21,982 
18,270 

69,888 

Pawnee 

300 
200 
670 
953 
2,710 
196 
160 

120,068 

Ponca. 

96,316 

Red  Moon 

60,481 
64,070 
91,875 
81,944 
100,618 

Sac  and  Fox 

13,622 
1,520 

Seger. 

7,400 

Shawnee 

6,760 

Total* 

134,848 

52,874 

100 

160,477 

2,043,514 

2,301,813 

1  Agricultural  iinplemonts. 


s  Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
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Stotas  and  superln- 
tendendeB. 

General 
admin> 
istratton. 

Health. 

Allots 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

For- 
estry. 

SchooL 

Total 
value. 

Five  Civilised  Tribes- 
Union  Agency 

Cherokee  NaUon- 

Cherokee  Orphan 

School 

$12,064 

$12,064 
26,499 

t26,499 

36,055 
14,731 

49,105 
29,450 
28,670 
24,663 

37,083 
25,655 
18,070 
10,770 

53,129 

ChickanwNatfon- 

Bloomfield  BemS- 

nary 

146 
126 

36,101 

Collins  Inetitate... 

14,866 

49,106 
29,610 
28,670 

Choctaw  Nation— 
Armstrong    Male 
Acadf^nry 

Jones  Male  Acad- 
emy  

60 

Tuakahoma  Acad- 
emy   

Wheelock   Acad- 
fliny 

24,668 

Ciec^ation— 
Euchee  Boarding 
Bchool 

280 

79 

SIO, 116 
2,776 

47,478 

EnfMilaBoardbig 
fV'hool 

28,600 

Nuyaka  Boarding 

18,070 

Tallahassee  Board- 
ing School 

10,770 

Seminole  Natkm- 
Mekii8Qk«yAcad. 

«my 

63,120 



Total.  Five  Civi- 
lised Tribes... 

12,054 

690 

12,890 

853,870 

379,404 

Total,  Oklahoma 

146,902 
3,645 

53,464 

sioo 

173,367 

2,397,384 

2,771,217 

Oregon: 
Kbmath 

2,866 

33* 

17,453 

26,623 

$13,360 

80,216 
1,800 
220,477 
35,071 
46,210 
58,056 

133,062 

Roseburg  .. 

1,833 

%k!m. 

4,296 
12,886 

26,663 

616 

600 

1,975 

99,346 



850,670 

Sllets... 

48,472 

TTmatnift.    ,  

70,361 
4,496 

860 
6,079 

117,031 

Warm  Springs 

6,295 

74,001 

Total 

26,121 

32,506 
25,920 

83 

7,453 

199,726 
109,900 

19,299 

440,830 
397,245 

726,969 
533,066 

South  Dakota: 
Canton  Asylom 

22,440 

100,964 
4,600 
2,160 

1,224 
44,476 
4,726 

102,20 

6,615 
176 

109,902 
58,998 
232,207 
41,199 
121,080 
187,558 
183,585 
182,790 
69,604 
33,659 
43,503 

309,064 

Crow  Creek 

88,408 

Flandrewi 

232,207 

Lower  Bnile 

39,922 

4,450 

«896,750 

4,340 

420,644 

19,506 

6,616 

600 
8,600 

87,237 

PieciB. 

37,032 
42,298 
60,250 

**i;626' 

171,062 

Pine  Ridge 

6,550 
6,650 
7,110 

735 

634,916 

Rapid  City 

244,826 

RSbud.:......:..::: 

610,544 

Siswton 

79,009 

RnrfnirflfiM 

33,660 
86,918 

?^3aon.:::::;:::;::: 

42,676 

740 

: 

ToUl 

1,094,198 

134,410 

7,425 

9,000 

180,004 

1,025 

1,264,075 

2,680,137 

Utah: 
Shivwits 

806 
128,646 

310 
1,930 

7,563 
44,859 

8,178 
216,401 

Uintah  and  Onray ... . 

28,448 

8,068 

4,560 

Total 

128,851 

2,240 

28,448 

8,058 

4,560 

62,422 

224,679 

^aSiSg^: 

130,444 

14,671 

4,196 

3866 

29,216 

28,076 

760 

11,500 

500 

826 

7,150 

3,950 

6,000 

24,160 

16,800 

*  721,903 

442,525 

4,330 

16,422 

159,225 

63,833 

900,047 
468,606 
9,026 
29,163 
196,591 

Cnahman 

NeahBay 

Spokaner 

150 

7,900 

'fblalip 

YRVIm^ 

9  IM 

18.150 

A9f>A 

4,105 

127,072 

Total 

210,467 

24,675      8.2W> 

18,150 

^30,974 

28,805 

1,408,238 

1,729,684 

1      ' 

1  inchided  in  health.        *  Inchidea  timber  reserve. 
-INT  1913— VOL  2 11 


*  Inoludes  sanatoriiim,  now  abolished. 
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states  and  sapcrin- 
tendenoies. 

General 
admin- 
istration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

Poi^ 

estry. 

BchooL 

Total 
value. 

WIflOOiuJn: 
Carter 

11,861 

1,805 

41,775 

11,361 

105,720 

779,703 

84,016 

6292 

70  686 

3  192 

150,381 

58;730 

Hayward 

15,240 
7,344 
1,600 

100 
1,450 

265 
4,447 

$19,286 

t26 

1679/»1 

879,415 
51,563 
82,416 
100 
69,235 
742 
146,934 
58,730 

K«ffh^ii  . 

Lao  da  Flambeau 

LaPolnte 

5,792 

246 

66 

Oneida 

RMinifff 

450 

690 

1,155 

Tomah 

Wittenberg 

Total 

51,173 

20,436 

20,070 

680,266 

488,125 

1,200,070 

Wvomlng: 

91,275 

3,213 

81,818 

112,498 

1,170 

1,600 

150,746 

282,814 

State  totals 

2,874,343 

636,240 

21,960 

318,574 

1,326,847 

802,064 

12,640,697 

18,619,740 

MtaoeUaneoua!* 
Warehouses. 

2,884 
650 

2,884 
660 

Liquor  suppresaion. . . 
Allotting  service 

. 

8,084 

8,984 
9.864.542 

Irrigation  servioe. 

9,854,642 

Tn<f  ifln  Office 

84,742 

'  h'tS 

Qrand  total 

2,912,619 

•636,249 

80,960 

10,173,116 

1,326,847 

802,064 

12,640,607 

28,621,542 

1  Forestry  property  not  included  in  1912  report. 

>  See  recapitulation,  Table  55. 

•  1912  report  includes  sanatorium  at  Colvflle,  now  abolished. 
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Table  58. —  Value  of  Indiana^  tribal  property y  and  tribal  artd  individual  property,  June 

SO,  191S. 


states  and  superintendendes. 

Lands,  ex- 
clusive of 
timber. 

Timber. 

Funds  in 
Treasury. 

Live 
stock. 

Total. 

Total  tribal 
andindi- 

vidual 
property. 

Aricona: 

c%rr\Y^  Vfirde                   .... 

$1,580 

Colorado  RlvOT 

Fort  Apache 

$1,746,600 
15,441,140 

822,500 
3,600,000 

$56,481 
33,793 

$1,824,481 
8,974,933 

2,240,431 
9,249,088 

28,673 
184,700 

Fortliojave 

HavBSupal 

15,000 
174,000 

15,550 

167,432 

112,600,000 

15,000 
174,000 

15,560 

167,432 

20,000,000 

Kaihfth: ,. 

LeuDD 

117.960 

Moqui.:::::::::::;::::::::: 

631.682 

Nav^o 

7,500,000 

23,288,200 

1  404 

3,123,475 

1,216,605 

2,321  707 

Phoenix 

Pimfi 

2,525,880 

331,180 

«1, 485,  111 

81,599 

900,580 

1,759,673 

65,000 

2,590,880 
331,180 
2,246,607 
83,626 
1,013,381 
1,789,673 

Salt  River 

Rftn  Carlo" 

603,250 

1,600 

76,800 

158, 146 

427 

36,001 

SanXavier 

1,637,231 
1,020,881 
2,183,048 

Truxton  Canyon  

Westerp  NavTiJo 

Total 

27,142,645 

11,760,050 

284,848 

39,196,543 

47,649,583 

California: 

Bishop 

460,296 

Campo 

81,855 

81,855 

89,730 
350 

DigKer 

FortBldwell 

15,000 
16,000 

15,000 
74,273 

503,376 
904.653 

Fort  Ypnift        ,  ,  ^ 

56,000 

2,273 

Greenville 

133 

Hoqpa  Valley 

159,000 

1,057,260 

30.952 

10,700 

320 

176,700 

108,000 

•83,125 

425,000 

584,000 

1,057,260 

32,552 

10,700 

1,020 

176,700 

174,691 

83,125 

2.597,846 

MallEl .....: 

1, 113, 121 

Pala 

1,600 

226,263 
17,921 

Pechanga 

Round  Valley 

700 

572,497 

Soboba 

225,617 
241.947 

Tule  River 

65,000 

1,691 

Volcan 

112,482 

Total 

1,763,912 

522,600 

4,664 

2,291,176 

7,075,030 

Colorado: 

Navajo  Springs        

«1,971,500 

$1,260 
180 

«1,972,7C0 
180 

2,017,024 
415,025 

Southern  Ute 

Total 

1,971,600 
111,746 

1,440 

1,972,940 
111,746 

2,432,049 
111!  746 

F^oH'Ia:  fiftinlnnV 

' 

Idaho: 

Coeurd'Alene 

408,402 
53,163 
12,349 

406,402 

M,264,734 

872,949 

2,713,167 

Fort  Hall 

«751,571 
118,100 

460,000 
742,600 

4,551,711 

6,893,603 

Total 

869,671 

1,202,600 

473,914 

2,546,085 

14,158,481 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

290,912 

5,000 

400.608 

696,520 

724,661 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

136,117 
302,433 

136,117 
302,433 

2,072,203 
1,711,000 

pntAWfitnmf 

Total 

438,560 

438,560 

3,783,292 

Michigan: 

Bav  Mills 

8,040 
284,998 

Chippewa,  Lake  Superior. . . 

Total 

293,038 

404,086 
169,347 
846,233 
338,093 

Minnesota: 

Fond  du  Lac 

404,066 
265,594 
845,233 
338,093 

1,067,190 

890,091 

1,533.350 

'808  695 

68,994 

3,535,601 

7,740,617 

Qrand  Portage 

«  80,205 

16,042 

Leech  Lake 

NettLake 

Pipestone  (Birch  Cooley).... 

Red  Lake 

912,271 
34,972 

1,124.300 
10,000 

1,316,361 
2,561,779 

3,352,922 
2,606,751 

White  Earth 

Total 

1,027,448 

1,150,342 

5,634,889 

7,812,679 

15,139,963 

1  Underestimated  last  year.    >  Overestimated  last  year.   •  Only  item  reixnted  1912.    « Included  in  lands. 
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Table  58. — Value  of  Indiana^  tribal  property,  and  tribal  and  individual  property,  June 

SO,  iP^^— Continued. 


states  and  superinteodencles. 

Lands,  ex- 
clusive of 
timher. 

Timber. 

Funds  in 
Treasury. 

Live 
stock. 

Total. 

Total  tribal 
and  indi- 
vidual 
property. 

Mantana: 

Blaekfeet 

$3,169,100 
5,631,107 
4,920,395 
8,739,600 
6,931,398 
2,680,000 

$120,000 

21,600 

4,475,314 

192,000 

60,000 

600,000 

$295,443 
878,153 
58,953 
2,915 
11,792 
62,877 

$3,584,543 
6  430  860 
9,454,662 
3,934,515 
7,003,190 
8,342,877 

$8,958,163 
11,402,945 
14,099,810 

4,091,501 
11,408,751 

3,906,961 

Crow 

Flathead          

Fort  Belknap 

FortPeck    

Tongue  River 

Total 

26,971,600 

5,468,914 

1,310,133 

33,750,647 

64,468,131 

Nebraska: 
Omaha 

92,200 

1,240 

30,858 
81,593 
36  .-,040 

130,298 
81,593 
896,140 

4,449.831 
1,473,251 
6,434,700 

Santee      

"wtnoftixago. 

31,100 

Total 

123,300 

1,240 

485,491 

610,031 

12,357,772 

^lS£,n 

22,800 

9,000 

110,300 

639,000 

37,390 
750,000 

22,800 
9,000 

10.300 
639,000 

37,390 
767,576 

154,096 
62,660 
16,535 
655,350 
360, 110 

Fort  McDennitt 

Moapa  River 

Nevada 

Wftlker  Rlvw 

Western  Shoshone 

17,676 

906,120 

Reno.  SDecial  asent . .<-... 

399,900 

Total 

1,468,490 

17,576 

..1,486,066 

2,566,766 

New  Mexico: 

Albuauerque  Paeblos 

1,856,716 
141,231 
619,800 
1,875,000 
3,930,000 
221,723 
783,000 

55,000 

30,000 

4,^0,000 

45,000 
19,382 
22,500 

1,911,716 
195,144 

1,875,000 

3,975,000 

241,105 

805,500 

2,606,816 
1849  409 
5,208,770 

23,913 

Mescalero 

Pueblo  Bonito 

3,045,010 

San  Juan 

6,310,636 
443  355 

Santa  Fe  Pueblos 

Zunl 

1,108,275 

Total 

9,427,470 

4,671,882 

23,913 
76,326 
14,791 

76,326 
776,430 

20,661,171 
76,326 

New  York:  New  York  Agencr. . 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee. 

621,639 

140,000 

880,969 

North  Dakota: 

FortBerthold 

1,157,784 

247,339 
25,146 
758,708 

25,146 
1,947,871 

3,291.111 

FortTotten 

1,354,372 

Standing  Rock 

1,189,163 

17,760,772 

T?^rtl^  WomitftJn 

5,041,605 

Total 

2,346,947 

1,031,193 

3,378,140 

27,447,950 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment 

1     713,911 

713,91l{ 

1,733,030 

Chevenne  and  Arapaho 

3,625,430 
7,637 

Kiowa 

10,000 
12,000 
6,480 

4,292,686 

7,024,565 

102,709 

232,458 

130,323 

4,302,686 

7,036,565 

109,189 

232,468 

135,123 

19,930,148 
19,515,586 
2,168,175 
2,123,426 
4,444,016 
524,678 

Oaage 

otoT.. ...:;:::;::::::::::: 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

4,800 

Red  Moon 

Sac  and  Fox 

518,804 

518,804 

1,963,023 
1,816,992 
1,081,110 

Seger 

Seneca 

6,005 
2,933 

6,005 
2,933 

Shawnee 

2,611,651 

Total 

42,218 

13,015,456 

13,057,674 

61,444,901 

Five  Clvlliied  Tribes- 
Union  Agency 

•22,863,058 
v) 

(4) 

2,365,542 
(*) 
(*) 

25,228,600 
607,431 
657,547 
2,390,128 
2,695,677 
2,182,553 

200,521,041 
607.431 

Cherokee  Nation 

607,431 

657,647 

2,390,128 

2,605,677 

2,182,553 

Chickasaw  Nation 

657,547 

Choctaw  Nation 

2,390.128 

Creek  Nation 

2,695,677 
2,182,553 

Seminole  Nation 

Total,  Five  Clvillwd 
Tribes 

22,863,058 

2,365,542 

8,533,a36 

33,761,936 

209,054,377 

Total,  Oklahoma 

22,905,276 

2,365,542 

21,548,792 

46,819,610 

270, 499, 278 

_ 

1  Overestimated  last  year, 
t  Unknown. 


« Includes  $15,000,000  lowest  estimated  value  ooaL 
« See  Union  Agency. 
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Table  58. —  Value  of  Indiana*  tribal  property j  and  tribal  and  individual  property,  Junt 

SO,  J9i5— Continued. 


states  and  sui)erintendencies. 

Lands,  ex- 
clusive of 
timber. 

Timber. 

Funds  in 
Treasury. 

Live 
stock. 

Total- 

Total  tribal 

andindl. 

vidual 

property. 

83,257,000 
2,000 

823,160,000 

8249,361 

2,000 

«28, 781,546 

Rosebure 

Salem              ... 

Silets      

8.000 
214,800 
663,853 

195,000 

14.200 

2,280,000 

27,237 

233,646 

2,853 

230,337 

462,845 

2,946,706 

701,072 
4,035,920 
8,889,412 

TTrnnfil^ 

Warm  Spdngsr. .  x 

Total 

4,145,653 

25,649,200 

613,096 

30,307,949 

39,877,061 
24I36B 

Pemasylvania:  Carlisle 

South  Dakota: 

Canton  Asylum 

1,118 

rheyenT^ft  feWw .          

1,519,258 
46,619 
60,000 
112,000 

1,148,506 
186;  389 

86.650 

2,674,316 
..    233  008 

10,903,213 
X881842 

Crow  Creek 

Flardrean 

60,000 
222,669 

1£,M 

Lower  Brule 

106,660 

4,000 

1,9«,«3 

Pierre 

pineRldse 

1,666,223 
1,619,390 

100,000 

982,776 

3,103,622 

609,673 

277,152 

2,747,999 

609,873 
277,153 

15.781,317 
24,30S,213 
]£  710  089 

Rosebud.. 

Sisseton 

YanHon... 

6;44a;ia 

Total 

5,022,400 

100,000 

6,413,688 

10,560 

11,546,830 

71.906,945 

Utah: 

Shivwits 

15,000 
648,400 

15.000 
4,823,528 

20l2U 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

34,875 

4,240,253 

6,046.481 
3,510 

Total 

563,400 

34,875 

4,240,253 

4,838,528 

6,688,153 

Colimie.' 

17,372,120 

843,054 

22,650 

S835,085 

1,763,560 

4,714,480 

4,213,272 

275,000 

817,875 

664,844 

141,407 

680 

187,530 

12,751,444 

6,197.733 

296,230 

1,843, 4g 

5,181,500 

16,864,857 

887,075 
8,268,776 

Cushman 

NeahBay 

"*  ■3,066* 

Rpokani^ 

Tulalip 

Yakima 

3,396,450 

19,500. 

16[86^273 

Total 

10,836,541 

13,419,077 

1,013,851 

3,000 

25,272,460 

46,891,848 

WiaooDsln: 

Carter 

33,804 

Hay  ward 

1,000 

•  1,947,513 

92,245 

89,827 

1,000 

10,047,715 

209,933 

660,462 

733,745 

Keshena 

6,038,840 

3,050 

670,635 

2,061,362 
114,628 

789,293 

l#ac  dn  Flambeau 

LaPolnte 

4,404,806 

Oneida 

341,826 

Red  CHIT 

Tomah . .   w 

634,366 

634,355 

£60,996 

Total 

2,130,585 
960,664 

6,612,525 
11,250 

2,710,345 
3i;779 

■"66,'is6' 

11,453,466 
1,063,843 

18,886.800 
8.972,065 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

Grand  total 

120,701,799 

73,123,997 

46,668,701 

76,140 

240,669,637 

663, 031, 383 

1  Licluded  timber  last  year, 
s  Overestimated  last  year. 

s  The  report  for  1911  erroneously  gave  the  value  of  land  aa  88»766,300,  the  value  of  the  tlmbar  IiatIiic 
been  included  by  ™<«t*ir* 
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Table  60. — Miscellaneous  field  employ eei. 


DosIgnati<ni. 


Chief  offloer. 


Nam- 
ber. 


Saiaiy. 


Others. 


Nam- 
ber. 


Balary. 


ToteL 


Num- 
ber. 


Selary. 


Field  inveUigaUng  and  tupenUing  force. 


iDspectioBi 

Liquor 

Construction 

Health 

Schools 

Industries: 

Farming 

Stock  raising 

Employment 

Forestry: 

Forester  and  assistant  forester 

Headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C 

Field  supervising  officers 

Menominee 

Sbecial  agents '. 

Purchasing  Agent  of  land  for  California  Indians 

Conmiissloner  to  negotiate  with  Seminole  Indians. 
Attorney  for  Pueblo  Indians 


Total - 


Field  irrigaUon  terviee. 


Chief  inspector 

Superintendents  of  irrigation 

Total 

Arixonaand  New  Mexico:  Albuquerque. 


Arizona: 

Pima. 

Salt  River... 
San  Carlos.. 
SanXavier.. 


Total 

California:  Miscellaneous  work. 

Colorado:  Southern  Ute 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall 


Montana: 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap . . 
Tongue  River. . 


Total.. 


Nevada: 

Walker  River 

Western  Shoshone. 


Total- 


Oregon: 

Klamath 

Warm  Springs. 


Total.. 


Utah:  Uintah 

Washington:  Yakima. . . 
Wyoming:  Wind  River. 


Grand  total 

Field  aUotmetU  eervice. 


Special  allotting  agents 

Appraising  commissioners 

Competency  commissioners 

Surveyors,  etc..  at  large 

Arizona:  Colorado  River 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall 

North  Dakota:  Fort  Berthold. 


I  All  temporary  positions. 
>  18  were  temporary  positlona. 


24 


25 


13,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

3,000 
2,000 
2,000 

6,100 


S15,300 

19,720 

7,300 

20,400 

8,900 

2,700 


4,020 


2,000 
19,050 
3,662 
2,000 
1,500 


5,300 
13,300 
22,460 

3,360 


55,302 


92 


128,750 


116 


4,000 
13,600 


6,700 


17,600 
2,000 


6,700 
30,660 


11 


•1,600 

1,200 

1,650 

780 


1,920 
1,406 
3,463 


5,L30 

2,000 

720 

2,000 


12 


6,788 


•6 


4,995 


16 


1,600 
2,000 
1,200 


8,620 
1,118 
1,830 


4,800 


16 


11,568 


10 


1,200 


»1 


1,762 


838 


2,000 
129 


•6 

1 


4,780 
69 


6 
12 


2,129 


4,849 


2,000 
2,100 
2,100 


«12 
422 
♦13 


10,112 
21,119 
10,960 


44,341 


152 


146,960 


177 


1,080 
1,440 
1,000 


11 
7 
2 

16 
3 
4 

»2 


82,142 

25,564 

4,000 

16,507 

1,350 

1,490 

990 


11 
7 
2 
16 
M 
»5 
3 


*  1  temporary  position. 

*  5  were  temporary  positioDS. 


$18,800 
21,720 
10,800 
29,400 
11,900 

5,700 
2,000 
6,090 

6,100 
6,300 
13,300 
24,450 
22,410 
8,668 
2,000 
1,500 


184,0S2 


10,700 
13,600 


34,800 
32,060 


8,430 

2,605 

5,113 

780 


11,918 

40,880 

720 

6,005 


10,220 
3,118 
3,030 


16,368 


1.? 


000 


2,100 


6,780 
190 


6,078 


12,112 
23,210 
13.060 


191,310 


32, 1« 
25..%4 
4,000 
16,507 
2,430 
2,030 
1,090 
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Table  60. — M%9ceUaneous  field  employeu — Gontmued. 


Chief  offloer. 

Others. 

Total. 

Designation. 

Norn- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Booth  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  HIvw 

1 

1 

12,160 
2,160 

1 
5 

t2,160 
61580 

pimH^dm.. 

4 

$3,420 

Total 

2 

4,320 

4 

3,420 

6 

7,740 

Widiinston: 

cJS^lte 

'\ 

18 
3 

20,640 
3,360 

18 
4 

20,640 
4,440 

VflVlmft 

1,080 

Total 

1 

1,080 

21 

24,000 

22 

25,080 

Orand  total 

6 

8,920 

70 

109,463 

76 

118,383 

YFarekouMi. 
Chicago 

1 

1 
1 

2,200 

«30 

M 

45 

4 

18,620 
8,225 
3,260 
4,160 
4;fi20 

81 
9 
5 
6 
5 

20,720 
8,225 

New'S'ork .' 

Omaha. 

2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

5,260 
6,100 
6.520 

8t.Loiib 

Ran  Francfatco , .  . 

Total 

4 

8,200 

52 

38,685 

56 

46. 885 

I  Special  allotting  agent  in  charge. 

>  20  were  temporary  positions  for  six  months. 


•  Clerk  in  charge. 

4 1  temporary  position. 


Table  61. — Recapitulation  ofcdl  Indum^ervice  employees. 


Designation. 


Salary. 


86hool 

Aflency 

Fi^  irrigation  and  supervising  force.. 

InlgaUon  service 

AUotment  service 


Indiaa  OfBoe  employees  exohisive  of  oommissioner  and  assistant  commissioner. 


2,796 
2,250 
116 
177 
76 
56 
^222 


$1,864,254 
1,454,279 
184,062 
191,310 
118,883 
46,885 
284,569 


Onmd  total 5,603       4,143,722 


1  The  number  of  employees  in  Table  1  includes  15  field  employees  detailed  to  the  Washington  office. 
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Tablb  62. — Statements  of  appwpriatums  for  the  Indian  Service  for  (he  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SO,  191S,  wim  unexpended  balances. 


lotted  to  Ladfans 

Expenses  of  Indian  CommissJoners 

General  expenses,  Indian  Servioe 

Indian  schools,  support 

Indian  school  and  agency  buildings 

Indian  school,  transportation 

Industrial  work  ana  caie  of  timber 

Irrigation,  Indian  reservations 

Judgments.  Indian  depredation  claims 

Pay  of  Indian  police 

Pay  of  interpreters 

Pay  of  Judges,  Indian  courts 

Purchase  and  transportation  of  Indian  sup- 
plies  

Relieving  distress  and  prevention,  etc.,  of 
diseases  among  Indians 

Sanitary  Investigations  among  Indians 

Suppressing  liquor  traffic  among  Indians. . . 

Surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations 
(reimbursable) 

Telegraphing    and    telephoning,    Indian 

Fulfilling  treaties  wfth^ 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma 

Crow,  Montana 

Pawnee,  Oklahoma 

Seneca  of  New  York 

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Support  of— 

Bannock,  employees,  Idaho 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Oklahoma 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin 

Chtopewa  of  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota 

Chippewa,  Turtle  MounttUn  Band,  North 
Dakota 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

Confederated  Bands  of  Ute— 

Employees,  etc.,  Utah 

Subsistence,  Utah 

Dwamish  and  other  aUied  tribes  iii  Wash-' 

ington 

Support  of  Indians  in— 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

California 

Nevada 

Support  of  Indians  of— 

ColviUe  and  Puyallup  agencies  and  Joseph's 
Band  of  Nee  Peroes,  wash 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  Dak 

Fort  HaU  Reservation,  Idaho 

Fort  Peck  Aeency .  Mont 

Grande  Ronoe  and  SOets  Agencies,  Greg 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oreg 

— "of— 

sa  Indians,  Oklahoma 

Kickapoq,  Oklahoma '.'..'.'.'. ........ 

Makah,  Washington 

Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Montana 
Pawnee,  employees,  etc.,  Oklahoma. 
Pawnee,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  Oklahoma. 

Pawnee,  schools,  Oklahoma 

Poncas,  Oklahoma 

Potawatomi,  Wisconsin 

Quapaw,  education,  Oklahoma, 


Quapaw,  employees,  etCfOklahoma. .. 
Quinaielt  and  QuHeutes,  Washington... 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas . 

Seminole  in  Florida 

Shoshoni,  einployees,  etc.,  Wyoming. . 

Shoshoni  in  Wyoming 

Sioux  of  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota. . 


100,816.06 
98,M5.44 


42,946.51 


17,760.69 
10,783.60 
7,005.41 
2,671.80 
101.07 


92,000.00 

39 

4,000.00 

47 

125,000.00 

08 

1,420,000.00 

1                61 

480,000.00 

72 

82,000.00 

02 

400,000.00 

30 

335,700.00 

38 

75,809.00 

00 

200,000.00 

_-,.._.02 

1,200.00 

625.94 

10,000.00 

8,883.05 

285,000.00 

258,727.08 

00,000.00 

76,531.73 

10,000.00 

5,129.27 

75,000.00 

68,886.58 

250,000.00 

209,979.03 

9,000.00 

5,809.95 

10,520.00 

17,769.69 

6,000.00 

6.197.43 

80,000.00 

29,291.00 

6,000.00 

5,995.87 

4,600.00 

3,696.02 

5,000.00 

4,895.33 

35,000.00 

32,389.02 

7,000.00 

6,614.28 

4,000.00 

3,948.89 

11,000.00 

10,753.78 

3,000.00 

2,532.20 

23,740.00 

22,601.51 

30,000.00 

23,007.96 

7,000.00 

6,105.e2 

330,000.00 

298,673.88 

57,000.00 

47,349.21 

18,500.00 

15,288.96 

13,000.00 

12,421.73 

9,000.00 

7,268.32 

20,000.00 

18,163.89 

15,000.00 

12,350.54 

30,000.00 

29,133.86 

35,000.00 

31,006.99 

4,000.00 

3,759.64 

6,000.00 

5,831.73 

4,000.00 

3,520.86 

1,500.00 

1,175.00 

2,000.00 

1,953.91 

2,000.00 

1,504.64 

85,000.00 

76,664.14 

6,600.00 

6,^1.18 

500.00 

6.87 

10,000.00 

8,643.04 

8,000.00 

6,379.61 

7,000.00 

5,063.46 

1,000.00 

896.48 

500.00 

363.69 

1,000.00 

716.79 

200.00 

9,846.00 

1,348.00 

6,ooaoo 

5,^34.15 

12,000.00 

11,718.18 

5,000.00 

4,837.60 

SI,  881. 61 

7»5.5S 

20,282.92 

as.  600. 40 

174,68L28 

11,883.98 

45,721.70 

125,068.68 

97,450.44 

15,220.98 

674.06 

1,116.96 

26,272.92 

13,468.27 
4,870.73 
6,113.42 

82,066.48 

3,190.05 

10,520.00 
10,536.07 
7.714.41 
2,676.02 
905.05 

104.67 

2,610.96 

385.72 

51.11 

246.22 
487.80 

1,138.40 
I   6,962.04 

894.38 

81.826.12 
9,650.79 
3,211.04 


578.27 

1,731.68 

1,836.11 

2,640.46 

8b6.14 

3,991.01 

240.36 

168.27 

479.15 

825.00 

46.09 

405.36 

6,335.86 

178.83 

493.13 

1,356.96 

1,620.39 

1,936.64 

103.52 

136.31 

284.21 

200.00 

8,497.91 

765.86 

281.82 

162.81 
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Table  62. — StaUments  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SO,  191Sy  with  unexpended  balances — Continued. 


Titles  of  appropriatiQDB. 


Bahnoein 
Treasarrand 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi* 
oera  June  30, 
1912. 


Appropria- 
tions for  fiscal 
year  1913. 


Disburse- 
ments for 
1913. 


Balance  in 
United  States 
Treasury  and 
hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  30, 
1913. 


Support  of— Continiied. 
Bioux  of  different  tribes^ 

Employees,  etc 

Subsistence  and  civilisation.  South 

Dakota 

Sioox,  Yankton  tribe.  South  Dakota 

Spofcan,  Washington 

Walla  Walla,  C^use,  and  Umatilla  tribes, 


Wichita  and  affiliated  bands,  0\io.wMf. 
Yakima  and  other  Indians,  Washlngtan. 
Indian  schools: 

Albuquerque,  N.  Hex 

Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.,  buildings 

Bismarck.N.  Dak 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  heating  plant 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Cherokee,  M.C 

Cherokee,  N.  C,  buildina 

Chilocco,Okla.. 

Five  CiTflized  Tribes,  Oklahoma 

flandreau,  8.  Dak 

Flandreau,  8.  Dak.,  buildings 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz 

Fort  Totten,N.  Dak 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  buildings 

Hampton,  Va 

Hayward,  Wis 

Hayward,  Wis.,  buIlcL 
Eickapoo  Reservation, : 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Mount  PleaaanL  Mich.,  claim  of  John  E. 

Meyer 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

Pierre,  8.  Dak.,  irrigation  system 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak.,  heating  plant 

Riverside,  CaL 

Salem,  Oreg. 


t24,949.34 


6,938.60 


38,8n.88 


7, 066.93 


Salem,  Oreg.,  buildings. 
ntaVe,N."  - 


S8ntaTe,N.Mex 

Shoshone  Reservation  in  Wyoming , 

Taooma,  Wash , 

Tomah,Wls 

Tnixton  Canyon,  Ariz 

Wahpeton,  N.  Dak 

WahpetoQ,  N.  Dak.,  buildings 

Mfaoellaneous: 

Administration  of  aflbirs  of  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  Oklahoma 

Appraisement  and  sale  of  improvements  on 
coal  and  asphalt  lands,  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Kations,  Oklahoma  (reim- 
bursable)  , 

Asylum  for  insane  Indians,  Canton,  8.  Dak. 

Asylum  for  insane  Indians,  Canton,  8. 
Dak.,  buildings 

Bridge  across  the  Colorado  River,  Yuma 
Reservatton,  Cal.  and  Ariz 

Bridge  across  the  Deschutes  River,  Warm 
Springs  Reservation,  Oreg. 

Brldce  across  the  San  Juan  River,  at  Ship- 
rock,  Navajo  Reservation,  N.  Mex 

Bridge  on  Old  Red  Lake  Agency  Road 
across  Clearwater  River,  Minn , 

Bridges,  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz 

Buflaings,  etc.,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont, 
(reimburaable) 

Counsel  for  Pueblo  Indians,  New  Mexico. . 

Dike,  Fort  Mo}ave  Reservatton,  Ariz 


16,000.00 


62,097.27 


1,000.00 


S100,000.00 

350,000.00 
14,000.00 

i,ooaoo 

3,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 

66,90a00 
10,000.00 
22,700.00 

162,000.00 
8,769.86 
66,100.00 
82,000.00 
6,000.00 
90,500.00 

300,000.00 
66,500.00 
8,000.00 
38,400.00 
74,500.00 
58,100.00 
10,000.00 
1,600.85 
39,170.00 
18,000.00 
17,860.00 

138,750.00 
61,275.00 

116.37 

128,400.00 

39,000.00 

4,000.00 

46,175.00 

57,500.00 

5,362.07 

104,350.00 

111,000.00 

6,000.00 

58,500.00 

35,025.00 

60,000.00 

52,950.00 

22,200.00 

33,500.00 

12,500.00 


200,000.00 


5,000.00 
30,000.00 

15,000.00 
1,000.00 

16,000.00 

1,000.00 

700.00 
1,000.00 

40,000.00 

2,000.00 

35,000.00 


194,667.01 

265,369.62 
12,969.23 


2,581.15 
3,644.91 
2,454.71 

65,559.83 

34,898.93 

15,341.05 

H5,709.68 

8,769.86 
60,516.00 
25,485.69 

2,097.62 
85,171.07 
296,368.47 
60,642.40 

6,588.21 
33,950.59 
65,120.21 
63,912.61 
606.88 

1,690.85 
33,041.35 


14,715.50 
133,579.67 
55,879.21 

116.37 

119,010.51 

37,364.58 

2,815.38 

43,320.41 

65,061.12 

12,409.00 

100,856.74 

106,346.48 

13,875.68 

65,999.62 

30,888.66 

47,852.73 

47,060.54 

18,768.81 

32,540.49 

43,388.96 


199,651.86 


1,857.10 
22,629.80 


27.14 
75.00 


344.66 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

34,069.66 


96,442.99 

84,630.48 
1,030.77 
1,000.00 

418.86 

1,355.09 

646.20 

1,34a  17 

6a  41 

7,858.96 

6, 29a  32 


6,584.00 
6,614.31 

10,840.88 
6,328.93 
3,631.63 
6,857.60 
1,411.79 
4,449.41 
9,379.79 
4,187.89 

48,271.00 


6,128.65 
18,000.00 
8,144.60 
6, 17a  33 
6,395.79 


9,389.49 
1,636.43 
1,184.62 
2,854.59 
2,418.88 


3,493.26 
4,653.63 
7,124.83 
2,600.88 
4,136.84 
2,147.27 
6,889.46 
3,431.19 
959.61 
21,20a20 


348.14 

8,142.90 
7, 47a  20 

i6,ooaoo 
i,ooaoo 

14,972.80 
926.00 

i,7oaoo 

666.84 

37,ooaoo 

040*44 
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Table  62. — Statements  of  appropriationt  for  the  Indian  Service /or  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  f  1913  ^  with  unexpended  balances— Contmued, 


Titles  of  appropriations. 


Mlfloellaneoiia— ContinuecL 

Education,  Sioux  Nation,  8.  Dak 


Granada  irrigation  project,  Navajo  Reser^ 

Tatkm.  Aru 

Indemnity  to  certain  Chickasaw  Indians 

for  losses— treaty  of  June  22, 18S6 

Irrigating  allotments,  Yuma  and  Colorado 

RiverKeservations,  CaL  and  Ariz,  (relm- 

boisable) 

Irrigatfon,  Colorado  River  Reservation, 

Aris.  (reimbursable) 

Irrigation,  Ptma  Indian  lands,  Arizona 

(reimbursable) 

Irrigation,  San  Cark>8  Reeervatkm,  Ariz 

Irrfeation  svstem,  Blackfoet  Reeervatkm, 

Ifont.  (reonbnrsable) 

Irrteation  svstem,  Flathead  Reservation, 

Ifont.  (reunbursable) 

Irrteatkm  svstem,  For^  Peck  Reeervatkm, 

Mont,  (relmbumble) 

Irrigatfon  system,  MiUc  River,  Fort  Bel- 
knap Reservatkm,  ICont.  (reimbursable).. 
Irrigatfon  system,   Papago  Reservatkm, 

Ariz 

Irrigation,  Uintah  Reservatfon,  Utah  (re- 

linburs8U)le) 

Irrigatton  system.  Wind  River  (diminished) 

Reservation,  wyo.  QnBimbursable) 

Irrigatfon,  Yakima  Reservatfon,   Wash. 

(reimbuTBable) 

Lme  riders,  northern  Cheyenne  Reserva- 

tfon,  Mont 

Maintenance  and  oueratfon.  Fort  Hall  irri- 


Bahnoein 
Treasury  and 
hands  or  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  ao, 
1012. 


S61,228.«2 


soaoo 

48,916.04 


152,485. 00 

146,413.70 

10ft.  10 

131.77 


77,628.81 

13,866.02 

882.70 


to 


ira- 


lor 


kns 
da. 

OQy 


sed 
mi. 


Total.. 


018,467.64 


Appropria- 
tions for  fiscal 
year  1913. 


8200,000.00 
36,000.00 
38,036.00 

62,362.62 

36,000.00 

16,000.00 
16,000.00 

100,000.00 

200,000.00 

100,000.00 

16,022.46 

6,000.00 

75,000.00 

60,000.00 

16,000.00 

1,600.00 

20,000.00 

2,200.00 
2,000.00 
2,260.00 
1,080.00 
2,060.00 
1,600.00 
900.00 
1,800.00 

6oaoo 

40,000.00 

726.67 
100,000.00 

660.00 
66,000.00 

16,000.00 

600.00 

io,ooaoo 

16,000.00 
200,000.00 
10,000.00 

26,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 

20,000.00 
6,000.00 

6,000.00 


9,064,766.89 


Disburse- 
ments 16r 
1913. 


$167,772.53 
12,219.84 
38,036.00 

62,362.62 

33,764.36 

42,146.20 
14,791.63 

180,66a  67 

194,122.67 

20,333.67 

16,164.22 

4,028.37 

34^633.67 

27,865.16 

16,062.34 

l,4tt.00 

9,441.85 

1,986.10 
2,000.00 
2,250.00 
1,080.00 
2,060.00 
1,600.00 
900.00 


400.99 
21,703.41 

726.67 
99,967.65 

660.00 


13,9ia04 

6oaoo 

6,267.06 
16,000.00 

20,748.26 

478.47 

24,525.86 


7,781.26 
4,962.84 

4,876.42 


7,844,323.28 


Balance  in 
United  States 


hands  of  dis- 
bursing offi- 
cers June  30, 
1913. 


$SS,466.00 
22,780.16 


1,736.64 

21,770.44 
208.47 

71,834.98 

152,201.03 

70,77143 


7L63 

118,006.14 

35,600.86 

820.46 

OOiOO 

10,65&16 

213.00 


1,800.00 
.01 

18,206.60 


42.36 


66,000.00 
1,060.06 


3,732.04 


173,251.76 

0,631.88 

474.64 

3,ooaoo 

12,26&76 
47.16 

123.68 


2,168,000.15 
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Tablb  63. — CwMMMiMtyBt'z  aeoourUfarJUeal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S. 

IChecks,  drafts,  and  other  Instramenta  of  exchange,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  commJaaioner,  are  received 
in  theoflioeaadepoeita  with  bids  for  tribal  leasing  ptirilegeB,  guarantees  for  rights  of  way  across  Indian 
lands,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  For  such  receipts  the  oommissioner  renders  monthly  accounts 
aa  required  by  section  3622,  Revised  Statutes.] 

Onhand  July  1,1912.... 813,110.10 

Keoeipts: 

July,  1012 881.60 

August.  1012 1.50 

September.  1012. 8,127.20 

October,  1912. 6,004.10 

November,  1012 0,848.41 

December,  1012. 3,664.85 

January,  1013 862.44 

February,  1013 116.02 

llaroh,1013 1,241.18 

April,  1013 703.16 

May,  1013 31.45 

June,  1013. 856.08 

20,587.00 

Total  on  hand  and  received 42,647.10 

Dfabursed  and  deposited  during  yean 

July,  1912 8,071.10 

August.  1912. 8.10 

SeptemW,  1912 5,001.60 

October,  1012. 7.60 

November,  1912 11.35 

December.  1912. 76.60 

January,  1013. 82.10 

February,  1013 124.00 

lCafoh.1013. 5,137.75 

April,  1013 55.17 

May,  lOU 1,640.40 

June,  1018. 845.54 

20,507.11 

Balance  June  30, 1013 i 22,189.90 

Table  64. — Classified  statement  of  total  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Indian  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S  {eadusive  of  individual  Indian  moneys). 


In  Treasury 

and  hands  of 

disbursing 

officers 
June  30, 1912. 

Received 

dnring  fiscal 

year  1918. 

Total  on 
hand  and 
received. 

Disbursed 

during  fiscal 

year  1013. 

InTreaaniy 

and  hands  of 

disbursing 

officers 
June  80, 1018. 

QcDeral  provisions. 

FoUUIlng  treaty  stipulatioas..... 

Trust  funds  and  interest 

Indian  moimys,  proceeds  of  labor . 
MitoenanmnM  . 

8281,531.58 

496,860.90 

137,381.98 

948,084.66 

88,828,778.67 

2,568,675.66 

8,768,560.56 

81,962,829.74 
860,263.89 
777,846.00 
4,215,506.61 
0,683,700.10 
4,489,248.60 
4,301,390.83 

82,248,861.82 

1,357,124.70 

^,227.98 

5,163,680.26 

48,512,478.77 
7,067,924.26 

13,069,060.80 

81,688,268.80 

866,061.03 

785,588.40 

4,277,380.54 

8,434,327.41 

13,373,652.28 

7,434,017.75 

8556,007.52 

500,163.76 

140,644.58 

886,299.73 

40,078,146.38 

1 3,684,372.08 

*  5,685,983.14 

' 

Total 

52,029,868.99 

26,290,374.27 

78,820,248.26 

<26,880/)76.16 

51,490,167.10 

1  The  882878«552.23  disbursed  as  "Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  hkbor.''  includes  81^509,158  placed  in  OUa- 

boma  banks,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act «'    -"      -  *  '""  '~* ""-"  '    '"'"  "*" 

t  Indudes  81  AI60,8Q8.12balance  of  proceeds  c 

•  Tnelndes  prooseds  of  sale  of  Indian  lands  Qother  than  Five  < 
flmda^21,6Q0.23;  surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations,  I 

*  The  total  amount  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year  1013  includes  reimbursements  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  reimbursable  approprlauons,  surplus  fund  items,  amounts  placed  in  Oklahoma  banks  (see 
note  1),  transfers,  and  disbunements  on  account  of  obUgatlona  inouned  during  the  fiscal  year  1013  and 
jjtmef  yean. 


moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,''  includes  81,500,158  placed  in  OUa- 
!t  of  Congress  approved  liar.  3. 1011  (86  Stat.  L.,  1058-70). 
I  of  sale  of  unallotted  lands  of  Five  Civilised  Tribes,  Oklahoma. 
~    B  Civilized  Tribes).  84,200,8I5.i»;  irrisatkm 
,  889,088.20,  and  other  miscellaneous  funds. 
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Table  67. — Interest-bearing  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  July  1, 

191S. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Date  of  acts, 

reaolutkma.or 

traaties. 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol- 
ume. 


Page. 


Amount  in 

United  States 

Treasury. 


Annual  in- 
terest at 

8, 4,  and  5 
peroent. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  fund 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  4  per  cent 


Bladcfeet  Beservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  fund. 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  3  per 

centfund 

Cheyenne  Blyer  Beservation  8  per  cent 

fund 

Chickasaw  national  fund 


Chippewa  in  Minnesota  ftmd. 


Choctaw  oiphanftmd 

Choctaw  school  fund 

Choctaw  3  per  cent  fund 

Coeurd'A]exie3i>eroentfund , 

Confederated  Bands  of  Utes  4  per  cent  fund 


/June  6,1900 
\Mar.  3,1901 
June  6,1906 
June  28,1906 
Mar.  27,1908 
June  10,1896 
Apr.    1,1880 

....do.. 

....do 

Mar.    8,1891 

June  17,1910 
fMay  29,1908 
I  June  23,1910 
Apr.    1,1880 

(Jan.  14,1889 
Feb.  26,1896 
June  27,1902 
May  29,1906 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

Mar.  1,1907 
June  21,1906 
Mar.    4,1913 


Creek  general  fund 

Crow  4  per  cent  fund 

Crow  4  per  cent  hospital  fund 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Hall  Beservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Fc^  Berthold  Beservation  3  percent  fund . 

Iowa  fund 

Kansas  consolidated  fund  * 

Kickapoo  general  fund 

Kickapoo  m  Oklahoma  fund 

Klamath,  fund 

L'Anse  and  Vieuz  Desert  Chippewa  fund. 

Menominee  fund 

Menominee  loe  fund 

NesPerces  of  Idaho  fund 

North  CaroUna  Cherokee,  payment  to. . 

Omaha  fund 


/Apr.  1,18^ 
\May  27,1902 
Apr.  27,1904 

do 

Mar.  2,1895 
6,1900 
1,1010 
1,1880 
1,1902 
1,1880 


Osage  fund  * 


Oto  and  Missouri  fund 

Pawnee  fund 

Pine  Bidge  Beservation  3  per  cent  fund. 

Poncafund 

Potawatomi  education  fund 

Potawatomi  general  fund 

Potawatomi  mills  fund 

Potawatomi  of  Kansas  and  Wisconsinfund 

Puyallup  4  per  cent  school  fund 

Bosebud  Beservation  3  per  cent  fund. 
Bosebud  Beservation  3  per  cent  fund, 

Bound  Valley  general  fund  * 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa  fund 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Misslsuppi  in  Okla- 
homa fund , 


June 

June 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

June  10;i896 

June  21,1906 

Apr.    1,1880 

do 

June  12,1890 
Aug.  15,1894 
Aug.  15,1876 
/June  10,1872 
lAng.  7,1882 
July  15,1870 
May  19,1872 
June  16,1880 
Aug.  19,1890 
Aug.  15,1876 
rApr.  10,1876 
[Apr.  22,1890 
May  27,1910 
Mar.  3,1881 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

do 

Apr.  4,1910 
Mar.  8,1893 
Mar.  2,1907 
May  80,1910 
/Oct.  1,1890 
\M^.  8,1891 
June  10,1896 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund,  Iowa. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund,  Okla- 
homa  

Seminole  general  fund 


Feb.  13,1891 
/Mar.  8,1904 
\Apr.  *il910 
}....do 

Apr.    1,1880 


678 
1062 

213 

550 
49 

354 

70 

70 

70 

1024 

533 

460 

602 

70 

642 

17 

400 

455 

70 

70 

1027 

335 

934 

70 

249 

352 

352 

888 

672 

458 

70 

638 

70 

828 

367 

70 

70 

146 

331 

197 

391 

341 

362 

90 

292 

344 

206 

28 

60 

442 

422 

70 

70 

70 


1230 
451 
658 

1006 
331 

749 


289 
70 


8965,514.93 

2,951,403.18 

256,259.50 
194,331.80 
32,851.38 
270,530.41 
593,119.07 

103,472.71 
677,419.29 
214,255.15 

4,995,438.82 

39,710.69 

49,472.70 

334,154.94 

386,916.57 

3,616,731.65 

2,472,946.15 

100,000.00 

50,000.00 

28,850.44 

2,504.78 

217,537.68 

170.81 

126,957.61 

89,115.65 

3,397.57 

127,035.12 

645.84 

153,039.38 

1,737,560.67 

2,854.88 

14,790.96 

15,804.75 


6,097,722.86 

348,055.97 

224,126.88 

97,365.28 

66,125.12 

40,063.14 

46,085.41 

9,030.17 

180,758.00 

125,299.17 

1,000,000.00 

204,165.38 

609.69 

10,834.96 

16,200.35 
386,878.20 

497,036.02 
1,000,000.00 


848,276.75 

118,056.13 

10,250.38 

9,716.59 

1,642.51 

13,526.62 

29,656.95 

3,104.18 
20,322.58 
10,712.76 

249,771.94 


1,985.63 
2,473.63 
10,024.65 
11,607.50 
140,669.27 

123,647.31 

4,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,154.02 

100.19 

6,526.13 

8.54 

6,347.88 

4,465.78 

169.88 

6,351.76 

32.29 

7,651.97 

86,877.53 

142.74 

739.55 

790.24 


334,886.14 

17,447.80 

11,206.34 

2,920.96 
3,306.25 
2,003.16 
2,304.27 
451.51 
9,037.90 
5,011.97 
30,000.00 
6,124.96 


616.75 

810.02 
19,343.01 

24,851.80 
50,000.00 


1  The  ''Osage  ftmd  "  and  *' Kansas  consolidated  fund '*  have  been  segregated  and  are  carried  on  the  books 
of  the  Indian  Office  to  the  credit  of  individual  members  of  the  tribes. 

s  The  *'  Bound  Valley  general  fund"  will  bear  no  interest  until  the  United  States  has  been  reimbursed 
for  the  amount  appropriated  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  acts  approved  Oct.  1, 1890  (20  Stat.  L., 
658),  and  of  Mar.  3, 1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1006). 
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Table  67. — Intereat-bearing  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  hy  the  Government  July  J, 

iPi^— Continued. 


Tribe  and  ftind. 


DateofMtSy 

reflolutiona,or 

treaties. 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol- 


Page. 


Amoontln 

United  States 

Treasury. 


Annual  in- 
terest at 

a,  4,  and  6 
percent. 


Seminole  sdiool  fund 

Seminole  of  Oklahoma  fund 

Seneca,  Tonawanda  Band,  fund 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

Seneca  of  New  York  fund 

Shoshoni  and  Bannock  fund 

Silets  eaneral  fund. 

Sknz  funds: 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek. 

Flandiean 

Lower  Brule 

PhiB  Ridge 

PoDca 

Rosebud 

Sautee 

Standing  Rock 

Tongue  River 

Sbseton  and  Wahpeton  fund 

Standing  Rock  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

Stockbndge  consolidated  fund 

Uinta  and  White  River  Ute  fund. . . 

Umatilla  general  fund 

Umatilla  school  fund 

Ute  5  per  cent  fund. 


Winnehago  fond,  Nebraska.. 

Winnebago  fund,  Wisconsin. 
Yankton  Sioux  fund 


July  1,1S96 
Mar.  8,1909 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

Mar.  a,  1900 
July  8,1882 
Aug.  15,1804 

Mar.    2,1880 

....do.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do.- 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  3,1891 
May  29,1908 
Feb.  6,1871 
May  24,1888 
Mar.  3.1885 
Aug.  5,1882 
Apr.  29,1874 
/Mar.  3,1900 
Vuly     1,1912 

do 


Aug.  15,1894 


806 
70 
70 
800 
140 
824 

896 
895 
895 
805 
805 
895 
805 
895 
805 
805 
1039 
463 
405 
157 
243 
297 
41 
796 
187 
796 
187 
319 


$500,000.00 
£28,770.00 
48,842.60 
1,565.31 
11,931.22 
6,621.83 
13,M8.76 

802,444.15 

148,262.64 

36.83 

85,965.02 
834,065.48 
458.00 
680,030.56 
122.85 
478,638.95 

48,075.07 
603,710.36 
200,560.95 

71,522.30 

18,490.01 
198,700.50 

22,078.71 
455,403.67 

844,032.19 

534,354.74 
276,504.33 


$25,000.00 

26,438.50 

2,442.13 

78.26 

596.56 

326.09 

607.44 

15,122.21 

7,413.13 

1.82 

1,797.75 

41,704.27 

22.90 

34,451.53 

6.14 

23,931.96 

2,403.75 

30,185.97 

6,016.83 

3,676.11 

024.96 

9,685.03 

1,103.08 

22,774.68 

17,246.61 

26,717.74 
13,825.22 


Total. 


38,045,686.80 


1,767,506.92 


CHANGES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  80.  1918,  IN  INTEREST-BEARING  TRIBAL 
FUNDS  HELD  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Inorease. 


Decrease. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  fund 

Apache,  Eliowa,  and  Comanche  4  per  cent  fund 

Bla^feet  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  acnoolfhnd 

Cheysmeand  Arapahoin  Oklahoma  fund 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  in  Oklahoma  8  per  cent  fund. . 

Cheyenne  River  Reservation  3  per  eent  fund. 

Chickasaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund 

Choctaw  3  per  eent  fund 

Ooeurd'AleneSperoentfund 

Confederated  Bands  of  Utes  4  per  cent  fund 

Crow  fund 

Crow  4  per  cent  fund , 

Crow  4  per  cent  hospital  fund 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Berthoid  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 

Fort  Hall  Reservation  4  per  cent  fund 

Iowa  fund 

Kansas  consolidated  fund 

Klamath  fund 

If' Anse  and  Vieujc  Desert  Chippewa  fund 

Menominee  log  fund 

Menominee  4  per  cent  fund 

North  Carolina  Cherokee,  payment  to 

Omaha  fund 

Osa^efnnd 

Oaa^e  school  fund 

Pawnee  fund 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation  3  per  cent  fund 


852,860.57 


83,672.07 
230,508.69 


612,613.86 


124,777.46 
8,516,73L65 


loo.ooaoo 

50,000.00 


44,006.50 


1,309,742.66 


14, 79a  96 
1,866.06 


844,807.22 


17, 06a  00 
129,869.30 
329,970.00 
262,26&46 
111,394.86 


6,367.08 

'iijioLii 


6,614.05 


6,633.91 
8, 94a  94 


897.87 

170.54 

11,908.66 

7,946.55 

88.85 


1,079,079.40 


1,609,688.68 
119,911.68 
107,400.07 
14,67&10 
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Table  67. — IfUere8t^^>6aring  tribal  fundi  held  in  trust  by  the  Oovemment  July  1, 

iPlJ-^Continaed. 

CHANGES  DURING  THB  TKAR  ENDED  JUNE  30. 1913,  IN  INTEREST-B BARING  TRIBAL 
FUNDS  HELD  BY  THB  GOVBRNMBNT-ContlnQed. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Increaae. 


DecTMao. 


PoDOftfkind 

Potawatomiediioationfuiid 

PotawatomigflDenlfiind 

Potttw&toml  mills  ftind 

Payallup4peroentaehoolfui]d 

RoMbadRaMrvBttonSpermntfond 

Round  Valley  general  fund 

Bao  and  Fox  ofthe  MlsBlaslppl  In  Iowa  fond 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  IClaBbslppl  In  Oklahoma  fond . 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mlaslnlppifand,  Iowa 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  ICiaslaelppl  fund,  Oklahoma. . . . 

Seneca,  Tonawanda  Band,  mnd 

Seneca  of  New  York  fond 

Shoahonl  and  Bannock  fond 

Slletscenaralfund 

Slonxmnd— 

^^enne  River 

Crow  Creek. 

Flandreau 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

Roeebud.. 

Standing  Rook 

Standing  Rook  Reservation  8  per  cent  fond 

Umatilla  general  fond. 

Umatilla  school  fond 

Ute5i>eroentfand 

Winnebago  fand 

Winnebago  fund,  Nebraska 

Winneba«»  fund,  Wisconsin 

Yankton  Sioux  ftmd 


3»,4aa23 


7.06 


370.00 


844,03119 
884,854.74 


Total 

Net  increase., 


7,060,188.80 


7,060,138.56 


3865l92 

89180 

96&08 

88.53 

54,64L21 


147.40 


1,89L  11 
3,688.06 
60,17L48 
5,680.68 
1,74L88 


2,564.00 

94,887.06 

6,547.68 

filO 

3,967.80 

51,89&78 

66L85 

30,30177 

66,88687 

85,43163 

5, 76a  73 

4,167.55 

879,38698 


15,884.40 


5,348,714.54 
1,811, 4ia02 


7,060,13156 


INTEREST-BEARING  FUNDS  BELONGING  TO  MINORS  AND  HELD  IN  TRUST  JULY  L 

1913. 


Date  of  acts, 
resolutions, 
or  treaties. 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol- 
ume. 


Page. 


Amount  in 

United  States 

Treasury. 


IntsfestatS 

and  5  per 

cent. 


Devils  Lake  Sioux  minors'  Sper  oent fund , 

Grande  Ronde  minors' iUno. 

Iowa  minors' fund 

Kiokapoo  minors' fund 

Omaha  minors' fund 

Otoe  and  Missouri  minors' fund 

Potawatomi  minors' fund 

Quapaw  minors' 8  per  oent  fund 

Red  Lake  Chippewa  minors'  8  per  oent 

fund 

Rosebud  Sioux  minors'  8  per  oent  fUnd . . . 
Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mtssonri  minors' 

fund 

Sioux  fund— 

Flandreau  minors' 

Ponca  minors' 

Santee  minors' 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  minors'  fUnd 

Tonkawa  minors' rand 


June  31,1906 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 


84 

337 

84 

827 

84 

837 

84 

837 

84 

837 

34 

837 

84 

837 

84 

337 

.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


837 
837 

837 

337 
827 
837 
827 
827 


Total. 


811L82 
18,937.01 
69,75109 
27,653.06 
14,797.23 
90,24&03 
61,690.08 
36a  16 

1,18110 
66, 46a  35 

8,43171 

1,594.30 
458.00 
3,836.57 
7,19&91 
4,075.64 


373,67197 


8185 

696.85 
8,487.60 

78186 

4,96140 

3,064.96 

7.74 

36l46 
1,96181 

17L18 

7171 
3190 
14L3B 
86194 
30178 


17,84141 
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Tablb  67. — Interest^bearing  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Oovemment  July  1, 

191S — Continued. 

CHANOB8  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  80,  1913,  IN  INTEREST-BEARINa  FUNDS 
BELONGINa  TO  MINORS,  AND  HELD  IN  TRUST  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Decrease. 


Devil's  Lake  Sioux  minors'  3  per  cent  fund. . 

Grande  Ronde  minors' fund 

Iowa  minors' fund 

Kickapoo  minors' fund 

Omaha  minors' fund 

Otoe  and  Missouri  minors' fund 

Potawatomi  minors' fund 

Quapaw  minors'  3  per  cent  fund 

Red  Lake  Chippewa  minors*  3  per  cent  fund. , 

Rosebud  Sioux  minors'  3  per  oent  fund 

Sioux  fund— 

Flandreaa  minors' 

Ponca  minors' 

Santee  minors' 

Bisseton  and  Wahpeton  minors'  fund 


87.55 
1,762.78 
6,513.30 

34L39 
4,326.58 
6,203.54 
2,788.68 

129.10 
1,926.94 
17,447.80 

159.42 
229.00 
245.70 
37L36 


Total  decrease 42,443.14 


RECAPITULATION. 


PrindpaL 


Annual  in- 
terest 


Tribal  interest-bearing  funds . . 
Minors'  interest-bearing  funds. 

Total 


138,045,686.80 
373,673.97 


38,419,360.27 


$1,797,506.92 
17,343.41 


1,784,850.33 


Table  68. — Incomes  of  Indian  tribes  from  all  sources  for  (he  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1913. 


Tribe  or  Indians. 

Interest  on 
trust  fund. 

Treaty 
and  agree- 
ment ob- 
ligations. 

Gratuities. 

Indian 
moneys,  pro- 
ceeds of 
labor,  and 
miscellane- 
ous. 

Proceeds  of 

land,lDclud- 

Inctown 

total. 

Apache.  Kiowa,  and  Co- 
manche   

8166,786.43 

877,571.23 

8244,357.66 

Arapabo  in  Wyoming. . . 

832,725.00 
5,000.00 

814,234.26 

46,969.20 

5,000.00 
18,356.24 
79,792.00 
104,529.89 

B]aekfeet,'Montana..:.. 
Cherokee,  Oklahoma. . . . 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho . 
Chickasaw.  Oklahoma. . 

10,919.87 
41,434.73 
85,106.52 
10,790.18 
222,425.76 

7,436,37 

3,822.20 

740.40 

67,106.34 

34,535.07 

83,682.47 

613,153.12 

1806,861.89 

211.67 

49,448.08 

835,000.00 

691,049.64 
1,028,287.15 

4,211.67 

121,971.98 

44,006.91 

11,000.00 

Chfopewa  in  Minnesota. . 

(^pewa  of  the  Missis. 

atopi  (White  Earth)... 

4,000.00 

CUppewaofRedLake, 

74.30 

72,454.60 
37,006.91 

(A^ewa  of  Lake  Su- 

7,000.00 
11,000.00 

Cblroewa,  TurtleMoun- 
tafn^a"'^... 

Qiootaw,  Oklahoma .... 

15,014.84 
9,987.90 

10,520.00 
3,000.00 

87,868.46 

1,860,323.03 

127,335.48 

7,211.00 

6807.04 

130,105.64 

378,721.85 

1,973,726.83 

Coeor  d'Alene 

140,323.88 
^2,137.94 
11,277.20 

rinlnnulA  RIvm*  TnHtanfl 

4,926.94 
4,469.26 
13,463,76 
79,578.81 

Ooiyflle 

Q-eek,  Oklahoma 

CMw,  Montana 

123,647.30 
6,23L94 

273,206.70 

6,000.00 

470,532.00 

Dwamish  and  other  al- 
lied tribes  in  Washing- 
ton  

7,000.00 
30,000.00 

7,000.  Ot 
80,484.50 

FortHaUIiBdians 

434.50 

1  Proceeds  of  land  and  timber 
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Tablb  68.— Jncom«f  of  Indian  tribea  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^ 

1913 — Continued. 


Tribe  or  Indians. 

/ 

Interest  on 
trust  fond. 

Ti«ity 
and  agree- 
ment ob- 
ligations. 

Gratuities. 

Indian 
moneys,  pro- 
labor,  uid 
miscellane- 
ous. 

Proceeds  of 

land,inclnd- 

ingtown 

TotaL 

JW 

$330,000.00 
57,000.00 
18,500.00 

13,000.00 
0,000.00 
20,000.00 
15,000.00 
36,000.00 

$44,065.31 

60.88 

7,004.50 

$374,066.81 
57,060.88 
26,604.60 

13,000.00 
141,177.34 
28,640.03 
140,300.14 
63,305.72 
2,200.87 
1,248.30 

4,000.00 

22,264.17 

34.30 

id 
of 

'ft- 

4,343.71 

3,448.73 

22,368.22 

17,675.72 

$127,833.63 

er- 

$01.30 
6,682.43 

M- 

105,340.40 

720.00 

2,200.87 

475.00 

u- 

ar- 

s». 

778.30 

id 

1^ 

4,000.00 
6,000.00 

a- 

6,602.62 

0,751.56 

BS- 

34.80 

tkm Z. 

59,713.54 

80,713.54 

68,880.18 

3,700.73 

88, 07a  40 

3.00 

Wind  River  Reser- 
vation. Wvo 

58,380.18 

Iowa 

3,700.73 

Jicarilla,  New  Mexico. . 

23,070.40 
3.60 

Kanm 

6,636.62 
6.010.36 

33.18 

1,500.00 
2,000.00 

8,180.63 

Kickapoo 

8)010.86 

L'Anae  and  Vieux  Des- 
ert Chippowa,  Michi- 
gan  

33.18 

VftiTAh 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 
170.15 

MftlM    , 

170. 15 

382,827.12 

1,327.11 

767.48 

115.03 

Menominee 

82,888.12 

465,715.24 

Navajo 

1,327.11 

Nex  Pflrae  \r\  Idaho. . .  * 

142.74 

Oiai2 

North  Carolina  Cherolroe 

116.98 

Northfirq  Cheyenne. . . 

$52,275.00 

62,275.00 

1,593.85 

391,741.12 

22,708.85 

13,320.87 

1,152.00 
786,245.44 

1.366.06 
1,534.58 

4,101.01 

Osage 

1,179,531.14 
22,708.86 

Otoe  and  MissoorL 

" 

Pawnee 

47,100.00 

60,430.87 

Plmifc 

620.50 

62a  50 

Ponca  in  Oklahoma  and 

MAhrftaVH 

3,341.33 
7,970.92 

0,037.00 

8,000.00 

11,341.33 

Potawfttomt,  TTHnRs^t 

14,306.41 

22,288.33 
0,087.90 

7,ooaoo 

16,266.17 

Potawatomi' of  Kansas 
and  Wisconsin 

sin .......4. 

7,000.00 

6,977.73 
11.38 

0,288.44 

1,500.00 

1,511.38 

i,ooa(» 

1,418.71 
23,865.75 

Qiiinaielt  and  Quileate 

i,ooaoo 

Round  Valley  lindians, 
California 

l,418.n 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma 

19,960.75 

27,362.77 

171.14 
101,475.17 

3,005.00 

27,362.77 
371.14 

SaoaxufFoxoftheMiSK 

200.00 

flATnfnoki  In  ovifthoma . . 

1,275.16 

11,646.44 

114,306.77 
0,846.00 

78.36 

Seminole  in  Florida 

0,846.00 

Seneca  and  Shawnee 

78.26 
2,500.35 

Seneca.   Tonawanda 
Band,NewYork 

2,560.86 
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Tablb  68. — Incomei  of  Indian  tribes  from  dU  tourcea  for  ihefimxU  year  ended  June  SO, 

i^iJr-Gontinued. 


Tribe  or  Indians. 

Interest  on 
tmstfund. 

Treaty 
andsgree- 
ment  ob- 
ligations. 

Qratoities. 

Indian 

labor,  and 
ous. 

Piooeedsof 

land,inclnd- 

ioctown 

TotaL 

Sflneoa  of  New  York..... 

1652.40 
318.95 

10,000.00 

82,320.83 

88,983.33 
738.96 

fOyMlwwii  Afifl  Diinn^V . . 

$410.00 

flhmii^jnl  ii^  'Wy^ymfriff. , , 

0,000.00 

812,000.00 

14,213.22 

82,213.22 
818.14 

Bilats.  Oreiraii. 

818.14 

SSrfi!*^ 

502,000.00 

88)00a00 

"■'66;43i"38' 

860,508.30 
333,405.99 

1,010,598.30 

310,373.90 

8,970.08 

14,419.50 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

32,343.53 

8,970.08 

0.00 

88.99 

1,850.94 

40,000.53 

54.24 

72,488.44 

151.89 

32,058.33 

2,403.70 

14,250.08 
30,657.90 

DevJleLake 

6,000.00 

9,413.60 

Flandreaii 

80.99 

Lower  Bmle 

6,381.89 
6,837.02 

1,590.70 
3,007.84 

9,823.60 

64,006.99 

54.34 

Pine  Ridge 

Poniia,  Nebraska. . . . 

Rosebad 

116.00 

341,353.34 

413,957.78 
151.89 

Santee 

StandingRook. 

Toncne  River 

Yaokton   Reservar 
tion 

30,240.88 
19,294.79 

334,497.87 

887,897.08 
31,098.66 

38,350.08 
30,557.90 

4,600.00 

6,716.00 

8,570.13 

308.78 

14,000.00 

Steeton  and  Wahpeton. 

81z   Nations   of   New 

YoA 

4,500.00 
1,000.00 

SpokanOa ..............  ^ 

91.00 

4,034.60 

Stookbrldge 

8,570.12 
203.78 

Tonkawa 

TniztoQ    Ganyon    In- 
d*ai«. ...     ,  .  ., 

18,093.00 
1,757.08 

13,008.00 
1,767.96 

378,389.08 

393,704.83 

9,131.63 

36,781.68 

Tiile  RIvw  Tndlanff . . . . 

Ute,  Confederated  Bands 

102,028.45 
924.90 

38,740.00 

15,000.00 

02,481.23 

385,081.31 

4,330.61 

13,138.70 

Ute,  Uintah,  eto 

Ute,  Southern. 

0,008.05 
4,895.03 

51.60 
2,705.74 

WaAa  Walla.  Cavuae, 
and  nmataia tribes... 

11,541.38 

3,000.00 
4,000.00 

6,000.00 

Wftrm  flnrtriMi  TnH  Iaiui 

0,706.74 

7,167.89 
18,9ia04 
36,106.46 

19,907.83 

Wkshita  and  affiliated 
bandf. 

3,157.39 

Winnebago,  Nebraska. . . 

Winnebago.  Wiwonsin. . 

Yakfana  aba  other  tribes, 

Washington 

18,865.89 
25,106.45 

64.75 

8,000.00 

10,907.88 

Total 

1,830,583.84 

780,500.00 

777,840.00 

1,940,598.91 

0,110,809.47 

11,445,960.33 

COMPARISON. 


Total,  1912. 
Total,  1911. 
Total,  1900. 
Total,  1896. 


$1,740,390.27 
1,911,909.28 
1,387^849.37 
1,419,313.35 


$504,500.00 
1,177,500.46 
370,048.83 
3,114,307.70 


$809,000.00 
707,145.89 
713,025.00 
738,525.00 


$1,094,061.95 

2,061,016.21 

797,209.93 

304,943.55 


$4,475,489.24 
0,010,642.17 


),473,427.40 
11J358,378.50 
6,590,838.11 
6,670,888.50 
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Table  69. — Pro  rata  tharea  of  tribal  trtigt  funds  settled  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

191S. 


States  and  saperintBadenoifla. 

Tribes. 

paid. 

IP 

Amonnt 

Iowa:  Bao  and  Fox 

Sao  and  Fox 

5 
4 

26 
125 
12 

$1,130.15 
263.03 
186.23 
173.22 
79.90 

$5,650.70 
1,052.14 
4,843.18 

21,653.40 
058.80 

ITatijiiui*  PAtewatomi 

Potawatomi 

New  York:  Now  York 

Tonawanda  (Seneca) 

North  Dakota:  Standing  Rock 

Nebraska:  Santee 

Pancas 

Che3renne  and  Arapaho 

Oklahoma: 

81 

166 

9 

56 

/   U27 

\       «1 

546 

161 

53 

'    368.12 

394.14 
943.91 

3,244.64 
617.95 

1,174.24 

f    20,406.12 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

3o .*. 

61,329.26 

Red' Moon. ' 

do 

3,283.76 

I    20,834.50 

50,056.14 

Seser 

do 

Kiowa 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche 

Osage 

Osage 

943.91 

l,7n,677.10 

99,490.98 

62,284.85 

Pawnee 

Pawnee 

Sac  and  Fox 

Sac  and  Fox 

Total 

1,200 

2,099,158.71 

Klamatb....     . 

Omni: 

Klamath ...» 

27 
180 

277.77 
297.87 

7,499.90 
53,612.00 

nt^fttlilft ... 

TTmatHlla,  Cayiaw,  flt<* 

Total 

»7^ 

61,112.06 

Sioux 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

182 
39 
15 

394 
48 

326 
6 

142.35 
192.11 
182.57 
134.20 
263.55 
5.98 
140.48 

25,806.68 

7,492.34 

2,738.55 

52,874.80 

12,660.53 

1,051.39 

842.88 

CrowCroek 

do 

Lower  Brule 

do 

PinaRldee 

Oplftl^^pioiiT 

Yanvtffln: 

Sioux :.. 

Do 

do 

Rosebud 

do 

Total 

1,010 
17 

'246.' is" 

104,359.17 
4,167.65 

TTtah?  ijiTitfth  und  Onray 

Utes 

Grand  total 

2,606 

2,302,955.88 

1  Fivo  per  cent.  s  Four  per  cent. 

Tablb  70. — Tribal  funds  of  the  Five  OivUued  Tribes  in  State  and  National  banks. ^ 


Tribes. 


Principal. 


Accrued 
interest. 


Total  Mar.  3, 

1911,  to  June 

30, 1913. 


Principal 

and  interest, 

fiscal  year 

1913. 


Choctaw... 
Chickasaw. 
Cherokee... 
Creek. 


$2,204,949.00 

927,990.45 

266,628.70 

1,047,360.00 

27,271.30 


$119,650.21 

39,482.68 

16,585.27 

41,851.40 

1,372.93 


$2,324,60a21 

967,473.13 

283,213.97 

1,089,201.40 

.      28,044.23 


$567,439.34 
365,803.13 

83,965.85 
611,309.23 

11,254.55 


Total. 


4,474,189.46 


218,951.49 


4,003,140.94 


1,589,772.00 


1  The  deposits  are  made  under  the  act  of  Mar.  3, 1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058-1070),  In  213  banks.    The  rates  of 
Interest  are  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 
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Tablb  71. — Volume  of  bunneas  in  Indian  warehouses ^  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S. 


Freight  BbipmesitB. 

Expreaa  abipmentB. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

• 

CUeaco  irarehofUBe 

113,091 

55,'320 
48,751 
21,929 

Ptnmdt 

32,890,062  1610,732.60 
514,808     200,655.89 

6,171,223     220,188.69 
16,783,631     290,970.78 

1,816,120      66,103.22 

3 
5 
6 

Pound*. 

483 

51 

179 

$165.90 

Newl^orkirareboaae 

186.85 

Omahft  WBreNnm 

162.75 

St  Loola  WBretaoiMe 

Total 

245,687 

58,175,873 

1,388,651.13 

14 

713 

515.  CO 

Packagea  maUed. 

RequialttoiisiBBned. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Contract. 

Open 
market 

'Total. 

Chkift0>wanh<KiM..x    x...... 

1,968 

90 
297 

Pounds. 

8,771 

2,666 

210 

446 

13,394.25 

2,786.33 

153.33 

892.82 

92 
316 
238 
568 

31 

566 

610 
180 

2,510 

NevYork  warehooae 

899 

804 

St.  Loois  warehooK 

1,178 

211 

Total , .. 

8,408 

7,093 

6,726.73 

1,245 

8,867 

5,102 

Total  number  of  shlpmenta . 

Total  wdght 

Total  TaliM 


W, 


249,104 
—  679 
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FISCAL  YBA&  1914. 

The  following  tables  show  the  contracts  awarded  under  adver- 
tisements of  January  15,  1913,  February  10,  1913,  May  6,  1913. 
Aueust  12,  1913,  and  September  20,  1913;  abo  contracts  awarded 
under  advertisements  of  June  6,  1913,  June  10,  1913,  June  17,  1913, 
June  26,  1913,  June  27^  1913,  and  July  30.  1913  (see  Appendix), 
for  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  nscal  year  enoing  Jtme 
30,  1914: 

Classification  of  supplies. 

Page. 

Agricultural  implementB 366 

Bacon,  lard,  etc 330 

Barley,  rolled 332 

Beef 333,389 

Blankets  and  dry  goods 299 

Bran 392 

Boots  and  shoes 306 

Canned  goods 386 

Coal 373 

Com 334 

Com  meal,  cracked  wheat,  etc 386 

Dried  fruits 886 

Dry  goods 299 

Eimmeled  ware,  lamps,  etc 305 

Feed,  ground 394 

Fk)ur 387,391,392 

Furniture  and  woodenware 360 

Glass,  oils,  and  paints 368 

Gloves  ana  suspenders 301 

Groceries 330,386 

Ham 330 

Hardware 313 

Hamess,  leather,  shoe  findings,  etc 363 

Hats  and  caps 303 

Hose  goods 329 

live  stock  (Crow  Agency ,  Mont. ) 397, 398 

live  stock  (Sioux  allottees) 385, 400 

Medical  supplies 336 

Mutton 335,400 

Notions 301 

Oats 396 

Piece  goods,  dothing,  etc 303 

Pork,  fresh 335 

Salt 331 

School  books,  etc 347 

Shorta 394 

Stoves,  pipe,  hollow  ware,  etc 311 

Tin  anastamped  ware 310 

Underwear  and  hosiery 300 

Wagona  and  wagon  fixtures,  etc 807 

Appendix 899 

296 
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Names  and  numbers  of  contractors. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co. 
Albany  Coal  Co. 
Albers  Broe.  Milling  Co. 
AlbrechL  Gnstave  A. 
Alpine  Knitting  Mills. 
Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 
American  Biscuit  Co.,  The. 
American  Book  Co. 
American  Carbolite  Sales  Co. 
American-La  France  Fire  Engine  Co. 

of  Illinois. 
American  Ste^l  Barrel  Co. 
Anderson,  John  Q. 
Armour  &  Co. 
Aron,  J.,  &  Co. 
Art  Aseptible  Furniture  Co. 
Aseptic  Products  Co. 
Aspaas,  Hans. 


^  Mentzer  &  Co. 
Austin-Nichols  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
Babbitt  Bros. 
Babbitt,  David. 
Baker,  Frayne. 
Balsz,  Joseph  M. 
Banks,  Frederic  S. 
Barkhausen  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 
Barnes,  Edward. 
Bauer,  Gustav  T. 
Beebe  &  Rimyan  Furniture  Co. 
Beaven,  John  S. 
Benda,  Frank. 
Benz.  John  A. 
Bemneimer,  Sidney  &  Co. 
Betz,  Frank  S.,  &  Co. 
Blankenmeister  Glass  Co. 
Blaisdell  Milling  Co. 
Blattman  Bros. 
Blohm^  Charles  H. 
Bloommgdale  Bros. 
Blish  Milling  Co. 
Bonne,  Max. 
Boy  Ian,  Christoi)her  C. 
Brackebush,  Wright  &  Shaw  (Inc.). 
Bradley  Co.,  Milton. 
Bragdon,  Charles  E. 
Bretney  Co.,  The  Harry  V. 
Brewer,  Howard  D. 
Brown  Shoe  Co.  (Inc.). 
Bugee^John  J. 
Burr,.  William  E. 
Burton  &  Davis  Co. 
Butler  Bros. 
CampbeU,  William  V. 
Carney,  Ross  E. 
Carpenter  <&  Hamilton. 
Carpnenter  Paper  Co. 
Carrigan,  Edmund  B. 
Carsten  Packing  Co. 
Castle,  Timothy  P. 
Caxton  School  Supnly  Co. 
Chatterton,  Howaxa  £. 
Chicago  Flag  &  Decorating  Co.,  The. 
Christenson,  Conrad. 
Colligan.  Edward. 
Cope,  Elmer  A. 


65.  Connick,  Arthur  E. 

66.  Cosmo  iSrading  Co. 

67.  Cowen,  Mark. 

68.  Cox,  Harry  L. 

69.  Crane  &  (Jo. 

70.  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 

71.  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  The. 

72.  Cushwa,  Victor,  d:-Sons. 

73.  Cutting,  Nathaniel  H. 

74.  Daggett.  Chas.  A. 

75.  Damm  <fe  Sons  Brush  Manufacturing 

Co.,  John. 

76.  Dana,  Leslie. 

77.  Decker,  Edward  C. 

78.  Deere  Plow  Co.  of  Omaha,  John. 

79.  Denio  Milling  Co.,  J.  W. 

80.  Devitt,  James. 

81.  Dicks,  Robert  H. 

82.  Dietzel,  Henry  F. 

83.  Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co. 

84.  Douglas,  Albert  B. 

85.  Doup,  Louis  G. 

86.  Dulany,  R.  Gordon. 

87.  Dyer,  Abraham  O. 

88.  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

89.  Eaman,  Thomas  J. 

90.  Fames,  John  C. 

91.  Eloesser-Heynemann  Co. 

92.  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co. 

93.  Enaicott,  Johnson  &  Co. 

94.  Enterprise  Enamel  Co.,  The. 

95.  Enterprise  Paint  Manufactuiing  Co. 

96.  Farr,  David. 

97.  Fee,  C.  H. 

98.  Field,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

99.  Flanagan  Co.  A. 
lOo!  Fletcher,  William  L. 

101.  Floete  Lumber  Co. 

102.  Fogle,  Le  Roy. 

103.  Ford,  J.  B.,  Co. 

104.  Fowler  Waste  Manufacturing  Co. 

105.  Frank,  Max. 

106.  Fricke,  John  W. 

107.  Fuller,  W.  P.,  &  Co. 

108.  Galbraith,  Bacon  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

109.  Gale  Manufacturing  Co. 

110.  Gamer,  John  T. 

111.  Geldart^  Richard  W. 

112.  Genoa  Indian  School. 

113.  Geoige,  IraM. 

114.  Gibbs,  Milton  H. 

115.  Gilman,  Stephen  F. 

116.  GimbelBros. 

117.  GinnACo. 

118.  Glauber  Brass  Manu&cturing  Co. 

119.  Globe  P&int  &  Color  Co.,  The. 

120.  Goodrich  Co.,  The  B.  F. 

121.  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

122.  Gravier,  Edward  A. 

123.  Greenbeig,  Bfax,  &  Bro. 

124.  Greenhut  Siegel  Cooper  Co. 

125.  Gussner,  Geoige. 

126.  Gutta  Percha  d  Rubber  Manufac- 

turiM  Co.,  The. 

127.  Haas,  William. 
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138.  Haase,  A.  G.  L.,  <&  Sons  Fish  Co. 

129.  Haamuum  Vinegar  &  Pickle  Co. 

130.  Haisch,  Jesse. 

131.  Hall,  Frank  L. 

132.  Hall  &  Riehl. 
138.  Hanpeter,  F.  W. 

134.  Harbeig,  Mm  H. 

135.  Harbison  &  Gathright. 

136.  Hart,  Henry  C. 

137.  Haskelllnstitute. 

138.  Haslam,  Fred,  A  Go. 

139.  Hayward  Bros.  Shoe  Co. 

140.  Heath,  D.  C.j  &  Co. 

141.  Heath  &  Milligan  Manufacturing 

Go. 

142.  Henderson.  Frank  B. 

143.  Henry,  Robert  W. 

144.  Herman,  Joseph  M. 

145.  Hersch,  Leo. 

146.  Hess,  Eugene  G. 

147.  Hockmeyer,  Otto. 

148.  Hodge,  Harry  H. 

149.  Hoffmann-LaRoche      Chemical 

Works,  The. 

150.  Hooker  Co.,  H.  M. 

151.  Hopkins  Bros. 

152.  HorUck's  Malted  MUk  Co. 
158.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

154.  Howard,  Roland  H. 

155.  Howe  Scale  Go.  of  Illinois,  The. 

156.  Hubbard  &  Tyler. 

157.  Humphrey,  Earl  £. 

158.  Humphrey  Supply  Co. 
150.  Hurd,  Ghas.  Russell. 

160.  Hyafaam,  Ghas.  J. 

161.  Inland  White  Lead  Go. 

162.  Iten  Biscuit  Go. 

163.  Imperial  Elevator  Co. 

164.  Jamison,  Charles  A. 

165.  Jaynes,  Grailey  H. 

166.  JeweU  Beltine  Go. 

167.  Johns,  Hugh  M. 

168.  Johnson,  Andrew. 

169.  Kanawha  Fuel  Go. 

170.  Kansas  Goox>erative  Refining  Co., 

The. 

171.  Kasper,  Peter  J. 

172.  Kaull,  Burt  J. 

173.  Keller  &  Tamm  Manufacturing  Co. 

174.  Kendall,  Oliver  P. 

175.  Kessling,  Edward. 

176.  Kingfisher  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

177.  Kingman  Plow  Go. 

178.  Kinney,  J.  G. 

179.  Klemer,  Frank  H. 

180.  Kny-Scheerer  Co.,  The. 

181.  Konzen,  John  P. 

182.  Kupitz,  Charles. 

183.  Lake,  J.  Arthur. 

184.  Laporte,  Joseph  K. 

185.  Lancaster,  Geoige  W. 

186.  Laufman,  Ghas.  fi. 

187.  Lewiston  Milling  Go. 

188.  Lininger  Implement  Go. 

189.  Littauer  Bros. 

190.  Lost  River  Milling  Go. 


191.  Lyford,  Harry  B. 

192.  McCalmant,  Robert. 

193.  McComb,  Harry. 

194.  McCourtney,  James  F. 

195.  McGlaason,  Oscar  B. 

196.  McKey,  William  A. 

197.  McNamara,  John  J. 

198.  MacMillan  Co.,  The. 

199.  MagieBros. 

200.  Magner,  Saul. 

201.  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works. 

202.  Maltbie  Chemical  Co. 

203.  Manhattan  Supply  Co.,  The. 

204.  Martin  Grain  &  Milling  Co.  (Inc.), 

F.  M. 

205.  Martin,  Wilton  G. 

206.  Mason,  Ehrman  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

207.  Matthews  &  Co.,  George  F. 

208.  Medbury,  George  H. 

209.  Merrell  Drug  Co.,  J.  S. 

210.  Merrill  Co.,  Ghas.  E. 

211.  Mesa  Milling  Co.  (Inc.). 

212.  Messick,  R.  M.^  <&^on. 

213.  Mexican- American  Hat  Co. 

214.  Meyer  Bros.  DrugCo. 

215.  Midland  Glass  <& Taint  Co. 

216.  Miller,  George  L. 

217.  Miller  <&  Jensen. 

218.  MiUer,  Leonard  J. 

219.  Mitchell,  Charles  F. 

220.  Moller  &  Schumann  Co. 

221.  Monaghan,  William  J. 

222.  Monarch  Oil  Refining  Co. 

223.  Morris  &  Co. 

224.  Mueller,  Robert  H. 

225.  Napper.  Stephenson  T. 

226.  Nawrath,  J.P. 

227.  Naylor&Co.  (Inc.). 

228.  Neff-Stiles  Co. 

229.  Nelson  Goal  Co. 

230.  Neustadter  Bros. 

231.  Nevada  Packing  Co. 

232.  Newton,  William. 

233.  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Go. 

234.  Niekamp,  George  H. 

235.  Northweetem  Fuel  Co. 

236.  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  The. 

237.  Nuding,  Frank  E. 

238.  Nystrom,  Albert  J. 

239.  Odell  &  Owen. 

240.  Omaha  Broom  Factory. 

241.  Omaha  News  Co.,  The. 

242.  Ortmayer  &  Son,  A. 

243.  Old  Dominion  Paper  Go. 

244.  O'Donnell,  JameeJ. 

245.  Osborne,  John  D. 

246.  Pacific  Coast  Goal  Go. 

247.  Pacific  Grocery  Go. 

248.  Pack  Bros. 

249.  Pack  &  Allan  Goal  Go. 

250.  Parkin.  Walter  S. 

251.  Peabody/Thomas  A. 

252.  Pendry.  Harrison  E. 

253.  Pennsylvania  Goal  &  Supply  Co. 

254.  Peoria  Cordage  Go. 

255.  Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  The. 
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256.  Perry,  George  W. 

257.  Phoenix  Wholesale  Meat  &  Produce 

Co. 

258.  Pickens,  Chas.  H. 

259.  Polinaky  &  Co..  L. 

260.  Portland  Flounng  Mills  Co.,  The. 

261.  Puhl-WebbCo. 

262.  Puterbaugh,  Jay  6. 

268.  Quartermaster,  United  States  Army. 

264.  Band,  McNaUy  &  Co. 

265.  Beed,  Joeeph  C. 

266.  Beed,  Samuel  I. 

267.  Beeves  Coal  Co..  The. 

268.  Beichaidt,  F.  Alfred,  &  Co. 

269.  Beid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

270.  BeisB  Coal  Co^  The  C. 

271.  Bice,  Arthur  jr. 

272.  Boberts,  Benjamin. 

273.  Bockwell,  James  A. 

274.  Boderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co. 

275.  Bosenbeig,  Abraham. 

276.  Boss,  Ed  T. 

277.  Boss  &  Modisett. 

278.  Boss  &  Tompkins. 

279.  Both8child,Johii. 

280.  Bussell  Manufacturing  Co.,  The. 

281.  Sanders,  Frank  L. 

282.  Sanders,  W.  C. 

288.  San-ENIT-ary  Textile  Mills  Co. 

284.  Schafer.  Herman  K. 

285.  Schneider,  Emil  A. 

286.  Schrank,  Martin. 

287.  Scrivener.  John  F. 

288.  Seabury  a  Johnson. 

289.  Searing,  Chas.  H. 

290.  Seiffert  Co^  H.  O. 

291.  Seymour,  C.  Bimey. 

292.  Seymour  Woolen  Factory  Co. 
298.  Shanley.  William  G. 

294.  Sherer-GillettCo. 

295.  Sherman  Institute. 

296.  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  The. 

297.  Silver,  Burdett  d  Co. 

298.  Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

299.  Simmons,  Henry  P. 

800.  Simpson,  Lewis  H. 

801.  Singer,  Edward. 

802.  Smith,  M.  E.,  <fe  Co.  (Inc.). 
808.  Smith,  Samuel  B. 

804.  Smith  &  Stever. 

805.  Shellenburg,  Joseph  N. 

806.  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

807.  Southwestern  Broom  &  Warehouse 

Co.,  The. 

808.  Spear,  Willis  M. 

809.  Spelman,  James  P. 

310.  SpOTy  Flour  Co. 

311.  Sprinser,  Melvin. 

312.  SproiUe,  Charles  D. 

813.  Standard  Biscuit  Co. 

814.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Nebraska). 


315.  Standard  Oil  Co. 

316.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 

317.  St.  Anthony  ADakotaElevator Co., 

The. 

318.  St.  Louis  Bed  <&  Manufacturing  Go. 

319.  St.  Louis  Machinists*  Supply  Co. 

320.  Steams  Lumber  €o.,  J.  8. 

321.  Steele-Wedeles  Co. 

322.  Steinwender  Stoffregen  Coffee  Co. 

323.  Steufiloff  Bros.  (Inc.). 

324.  Stover  Manu&cturin^  Co. 

325.  Studebaker  Corporation. 

326.  Sunderland  Machinery  &  Supply 

Co. 

327.  Susskind,  Joeeph  N. 

328.  Sutton,  Edwin  D. 

329.  Swalley,  Thomas  Z. 

330.  Swift  d  Co. 

381.  Syndicate  Trading  Co. 

332.  Tanner,  Brent  M. 

333.  Tarr,  Nathaniel  W. 

334.  Taylor,  HoUinshead  W. 

335.  Taylor  Instrument  Companies. 

336.  Townsend,  Edward  B. 

337.  Troy     Laundry    Machinery    Co. 

(Ltd.). 

338.  Trueblood.  Jesse. 

339.  Turner,  John  W. 

340.  Tubbs  Cordage  Co. 

341.  Tuthill  Spring  Co. 

342.  Tweed,  Christian  E. 

343.  Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.,  The. 

344.  Union  Meat  Co. 

345.  Upham,  Chas.  M. 

346.  Utah  Coal  Sales  Agency. 

347.  VaUey  Flour  Mills. 

348.  Vernal  Milling  <fc  Light  Co.,  The. 

349.  Wait,  Walters. 

350.  Walker,  William  I. 

351.  Wanamaker,  John  (New  York). 

352.  Washburn-Crosby  Co. 

353.  Watt,  Bobert. 

354.  WeUer,  Chas.  F. 

355.  Westermann,  WiUiam  H. 

356.  Weston  Dodson  d  Co.  (Inc.). 

357.  Western  Meat  Co. 

358.  Whetton,  Arthur  J. 
859.  White,  Bichard  P. 

360.  White-Ward-Fussell  Co.  (Inc.) 

361.  Whiteside,  Nathaniel  H. 

362.  Wilhelm,  Charles  M. 

363.  Wilhite  &  Herbert. 

364.  Williams,  Christ. 

365.  Wilson,  Prancia  J. 

366.  Windt,  Morris. 

367.  Wirt,  Emmet. 

368.  Wolf  Manufacturing  Co.,  The. 

369.  Womack-Fooshe  Coal  Co. 

370.  Wright,  Gilbert  G. 

371.  Wyeth  &  Bro.  (Inc.),  John. 

372.  Yates,  Chas.  M. 
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Coniraeta  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan,  16y  191S^  for  viece  goodi,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  Vfogone  and  wagon  fixiwree,  tm  aina  stamped  ware,  etc. 


[Bids  opened  In  Chleago,  HI.) 
DRY  aOODS. 


Awards. 


Artides. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dellTery. 


1,170. 
289... 
1,350. 
544... 


500. 
359. 


526. 
225. 


1,009. 
1,130. 


858 

477 

1,925  yards.. 

11,960  yards. 
5,465  yards.. 
2,916  yards.. 
09,600  yards. 

1,230  yards.. 


13,480. 
6,421.. 
1,208.. 
8,960.. 


0,975  yards.. 
3,754  yards.. 
5,035  yards.. 
572yiu(d8.... 
05,640  yards. 

46.290  yards. 
8,025  yards.. 


677 

14,765  yards. 

40,616  yards. 
2,725  yards.. 

12^  yards.. 
5,810  yards 


18,258  yards.. 
15,331  yards. 
3,958  yards. 


Blankets,  wool,  single: 

Indigo  blue,  64  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  4i  to  4|  pounds  each.    (For  single 

beds.) 
Indigo  blue,  68  by  84  Inches,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  6i  to  6|  pounds  each,    (for  double 

beds.) 
Searlet,  54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 
-    than  4i  to  4|  pounds  each.    (For  single 

beds.) 
Scarlet,  68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  5}  to  5|  pounds  each.    (For  double 


beds.) 
e,54 


White,  54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than 

41  to  4f  pounds  each.    (For  single  beds.) 
White,  68  oy  84  Inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
5i  to  5|  pounds  each.    (For  double  beds. ) 
Blankets,  all  cotton,  no  wool  In,  single: 

68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than  3} 
pounds.   (For  double  oeds.)— 

Tan 

Gray. 

54  by  84  inches,  to  weigh  not  less  than  3 
pounds.    (For  single  beds.)— 

Tan 

Gray 

Counterpanes,  white: 

For  single  beds 

For  double  beds * 

Bedticking,  blue  and  white  stripe,  6-ounoe 

Calico: 

Indigo 

Shirting 

Oil  red 

Crash,  linen,  18-inch,  brown,  washed;  no  colored 
boraer;  about  lli^sent  grade. 

Toweling,  Imlt 

Towels/bilt: 

About  10  by  12,  iiace  cloths 

About  14  by  28,  face  towels 

About  16  by  27,  kitchen  towels 

Bath  towels 

Denim: 

Indigo  blue.  8-ounoe,  standard 

Art  green  (for  table  and  couch  covers) 

Diaper  cloth,  27-inch 

Flannel,  red,  twilled 

Gingham,  warranted  f^ist  colors,  good  and  heavy 

quality,  staple  styles,  6  by  6,  blue. 
Hickory  shirting,  fast  colors. 


linen,  table.  63-lnch,  cream  damask,  about 

65-cent  grade. 
Mosquito  net  or  bar,  blue,  white,  and  green  (8 

yards  to  the  piece). 
Muslin,  white,  48  by  48  in  the  gray;  36-lnch, 

bleached,  shrunk  finish. 

Outing  flannel,  fimcy 

Panama,  dress,  gray,  54-inoh 

Panama  cloth,  dark  blue,  54-inch,  all  wool 

Serge,  dress,  dark  blue,  54-inch 

Percale: 

80  bv  80  count- 


Indigo  dye. 
Vhite-a    *• 


White-and-black 

Plaid,  glass  toweling,  all  linen,  18  to  20  inches 
wide,  about  lli-cent  grade. 


292 

292 

292 

292 

292 
292 


90 
90 

98 
90 
98 

90 

90 

361 

361 

283 

102 
283 


90 
361 
331 
194 

90 

90 
332 

331 


rno2 

1*98 
179 


90 


136 
194 
361 


i$0.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 
1.70 


1.525 
1.525 


1.425 
1.425 

.736 
.94 
.1164 

.0525 
.05 
.0509 
.1067 

.10375 

.021 

.07 

.08 

«.28 

•.1274 
.1675 
.0671 
.34 
.0625 


.4846 

.5692 

.1034 

.0605 
.0725 
.496 

.6716 
.736 


.0976 

.0924 

•.1076 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

NewYork, 

Chicago. 

NewYork. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 
NewYork. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
NewYork. 
St.  LouiS. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New   York,   CHdcago, 
St.  Louis,  or  Omaha. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


1  Per  noond,  in 
•  23i  by  46  inches. 


•  Only. 

«  Awarded  23,383  yards,  light. 


•  Awarded  17,233  3rards,  dark. 

•  18)  inches  wide. 
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ConiracU  atoarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15^  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothingj  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  ete.— Oontd. 


DRY  GOODS— OontJnoed. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


16,560  yards. 
46,000  yards. 


31.780  yards. 
5,M0  yards.. 
46,930  yards. 
21,450  yards. 
20,886  yards. 

10,680  yards. 
16,404  yards. 


7,363  yards 
1,576  yards, 

7,996  yards 
2,042  yards 
2,171  yards 
413  yards.. 
404  yards.. 
100  yards.. 
120  yards.. 
120  yards.. 

2,180 , 

1,867 , 

1.121 , 

63 

116 

12 

29 

18 

2i87 

865  pounds 
iml 

3,888  doien, 
2,126  dosen 


229d0E.  pre.. 
156AdoE.prs. 
286^doc.prs 

1,601 

496 

8,909 

46 

40 


Seersucker,  assorted  Mttems,  blue,  fast  oolors: 

Crinkled 

Uncrinkled 

Sheeting: 

Brown,  heavy,  standard — 

4/4,  48  by  48,  weight  2.85 , 

4/4,  64  by  68,  weight  3.50 , 

6/4 

9/4 

Shirtinc  (sheeting),  4/4,  bleached,  84  by  80, 

Silesia,  biack  and  slate,  36  Inches  wide 

White  crossbar  (for  aprons),  27-lnch,  about 

7i-cent  grade,  assorted  pattecns. 
OUcloth,  table,  5/4: 

White 

Veined 

Opaque,  for  window  shades,  assorted  oolors: 

36  inches  wide 

38  inches  wide 

42  inches  wide , 

45  inches  wide , 

48  inches  wide 

54  inches  wide 

63  inches  wide 

72  inches  wide 

Window-shade  rollers,  with  fixtures,  complete: 

86  inches  wide 

38  inches  wide 

42  inches  wide 

45  inches  wide 

48  inches  wide 

54  inches  wide 

63  inches  wide 

72  inches  wide 

/    '  "         "  "■■  "   ■     *ors.... 

C  

1  

1  n: 

1 
£ 

6  V.'.V.V, 

\  width 


361 
861 


98 
98 
90 
90 
98 

98 
331 


194 
194 


38 


88 

82 

98 
98 

116 
116 


861 
98 
102 

102 

98 

292 


10.0998 
.0711 


.07166 
.0728 
».117 
1.1676 
.078 

.0875 
.066 


.1326 
.1326 

.1174 

.1174 

.1566 

.176 

.1967 

.226 

.3229 

.3718 

.0576 

.0676 

.0618 

.0793 

.0793 

.1648 

.1864 

.3602 

.29 

.10 

.235 

».60 
>.405 


1.85 
1.83 
1.80 

1.53 

2.816 

.65 


1.30 
1.35 


Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicaga 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Yoit. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

New  Yo  A. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 


10,165 

11,428  pairs... 
8,810 

Undershhts,  men's,  balbripan,  light,  for  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  sizes,  34  to  46. 

Drawers,  men's,  balbriggan,  light,  for  sununer 
wear,  assorted  sizes.  30  to  44. 

Undershirts,  men's  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for 
winter  wear,  assorted  sizes,  34  to  46. 

Drawers,  men's,  heavy  cotton  ribbed,  for  winter 
wear,  assorted  sizes,  30  to  44. 

Undershirts,  boys',  balbriggan,  light,  for  sum- 
mer wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 

Drawers,  boys',  balbriggan.  light,  for  sunmier 
wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 

861 
861 
361 
361 
102 
102 

10.2876 
.2876 
.32 
.32 
.161 
.161 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

9,859  pairs.... 
7,076 

Do. 
Do. 

7,961  pairs.... 

Do. 

I  Onl>\ 


*  To  be  put  up  loose  in  bundles,  properly  packed. 
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CkmlmctB  awarded  under  advertuement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  jyiece  goods,  clotMryf,  dry 
goods,  eTiameledivare,  wagons  and  loagon  fixtures ,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc.— Contd, 


UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trao 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


8,468 

8,111  pairs... 

2,H3 

8,506 

7,840 

2,808 

10,866 

4.828 

3,387 

10,706 


878  doE.  prs. . 
1,228  doB.  prs. 
1,670  dos.  prs. 

801  dos.  pn. . 
1,000  dos.  prs. 

1,436  dos.  prs. 


1,500  dos.  prs. 
1,305  dot.  prs. 


1,501  dos.  prs. 
528  dos.  prs... 

2,127  dos.  prs. 


Undershirts,  boys',  heavy  ootton  ribbed,  for 

winter  wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  yeais. 

Drawers,  boys',  heavy  ootton  ribbed,  for  winter 

wear,  assorted  sizes,  ages  6  to  16  years. 
Union  suits: 

For  small  boys,  knit,  ribbed,  assorted  sises, 
ages  6  to  16  years— 

For  summer  wear 

For  winter  wear 

Women's,  ribbed,  knit,  34  to  44— 

Low  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . 
r  For  summer  wear,  kmg  sleeves  and  high 

[  neck. 

For  winter  wear 

Hisses',  knit,  ribbed,  assorted  sizes,  6  to  16 
years- 
Low  neck,  sleeveless,  for  summer  wear. . 
For  summer  wear,  long  sleeves  and  hi(^ 
neck. 

For  winter  wear 

Half-hose: 

Men's,  in  whole  and  half 

Woolen,  sixes  lOi-lli 

Heavy  cotton,  sues 

Cotton,  medium  wej 

Boys',  In  whole  and  hal 

Cotton,  sizes  9-10 

Heavy  cotton,  sizes  8, 0,  and  10 

Hose: 

Boys',  heavy  cotton,  ribbed;  black,  sizes 

7-10,  in  whole  and  half  sizes. 
Women's,  sizes  9-11,  in  whole  and  half  sizes- 
Heavy  ootton,  black 

Cotton,  black,    regular    made,    good 
quality,  fast  dye. 
Missess  sises  6|-8i,  in  whole  and  half  sizes- 
Heavy  cotton,  black 

Cotton,    black,    regular    made,    good 
quality,  fast  dye. 
Stocking  feet,  sizes  6^-11,  in  whole  and  half  sizes. . 


t,  sizes  oi^iii!! 


102 
102 

5 
102 
271 


90 
102 


361 


361 
361 
194 

861 
361 

102 


361 
361 


102 
361 


271 


1  la  195 
M5 


.30 


«.27 

4.30 

».325 

.34 


.17 
•.16 


1.775 
.75 
.72 

.605 
.73 

1.35 


1.70 
1.65 


L15 
1.74 


7.365 


Chicago. 
New  York. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Plttston,  Pa. 
\chicaeo. 
St.  Louis. 


Now  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 


GLOVES  AND  SUSPENDERS. 


1,000  pairs... 

855  pairs 

1,442  pairs... 
1,836  pairs... 


'4,362  pairs.... 
6.731  pairs.... 


8,313  pairs.... 
6,796  pairs 


Gloves,  buck  or  horsehlde,  No.  1,  standard  qual- 

Boys',  wool-lined , 

Boys',  unlined,  outside  seam 

Men's,  wool-lined 

Men's,  unlined,  outside  seam 

Gloves,  canvas: 

Boys' 

Men's 

Suspenders: 

Mohair,  leather  or  cord  ends,  solid  nlokeled- 
brass  trtmmlnKs— 
Boys',  28-inch 

Men's,  36-lnch 


New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  or 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


New  York,  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 
Do. 


NOTIONS. 


22750  yards. 
875  yards... 
900  yards... 


Braid: 

Dress,  worsted,  black— 

}-bch 

i-inch...f 

}-inch 


1  Price  for  size  14,  rise  and  fall  1  cent. 

*  Price  for  6-year-old  size,  rise  and  fall  li  cents. 

>  Price  for  size  34,  rise  and  fftU  U  cents. 

«  Sizes  34  to  88. 


98 

SO.  0065 

Chicago. 

08 

.0088 

Do. 

98 

.0133 

Do. 

ft  Sizes  40  to  44. 

•  Price  for  6-year-old  size,  rise  and  fell  1  oent. 

'Black. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  dotJmg,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  ana  stamped  ware,  etc. — Gontd. 


NOTION&-€ontlzii2ed. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dellTsry. 


6,700  yards.. 
5,321  yards.., 
9,744  yards.. 

781  dozen...., 


2,906  doKen.. 


381  gross. . 
1,112  gross. 
1,016  gross. 

878  gross... 
1,465  gross. 
833  gross... 
762 
6,66: 


440dosen.. 


860  dozen 

1,664  dozen.. 
1,104  dozen.. 


2.300  doz.spl8. 
220do£.  spls., 
244do£.  spls.. 
8,850  do£.8pls. 


056  gross... 
46  gross.... 
486  dozen. 

05  gross... 

1,634  gross 


750  hundred. 
727  hundred. 
578  hundred. 
942  hundred. 
76,785  rolis. . 


602  packs... 
482  packs... 
168  packs... 

ISOdocen... 
406  dozen... 
777  pounds. 

888  gross... 
607  gross... 
648  gross... 


12,840  yards.. 
14,450  yards.. 


Braid— Continued. 
Dress,  white— 

i-inch 

1-inch 

Cardinal,  worsted,  i-lnch .: 

Brushes: 

Hair,  pure  bristles,  8  rows,  securely  brass  or 
copper  wired,  in  wood  block,  substantially 
backed;  held  with  brass  pins  or  otherwise 
made  waterproof. 
Tooth,  pure  bristles,  4  rows,  securely  drawn 
or  cemented,  with  hole  at  top  of  handle  for 
hanging. 
Buttons: 
Dress- 
Vegetable  ivory,  26-line 

Smoked  pearl,  plain.  24-line 

Domestic  pearl,  24-Une 

Shirt,  bone— 

18-line 

2Q-line 

Shirt,  domestic,  pearl,  16-line 

Bone,  28-line 


Collars,  military,  white  rubber  or  celluloid  (for 
boys'  uniform  coats),  assorted  sizes,  from  12  to 
17  inches. 
Clamps,  for  fa>tening  rubber  or  celluloid  collars 

to  uniform  coats. 
Combs: 

Coarse,  raw  horn,  or  aluminum- 
Boys',  pocket 

Strong,  dresstug,  with  metal  back 

Fine,  aluminum 

Cotton: 

Darning,  No.  2, 8-ply— 

Black,  fast  color 

White 

Gray 

Spool,  best  of  standard  6-cord,  Nos.  20  to  100, 
white  and  black,  200  yards  to  the  spool. 
Hooks  and  eves: 

Brass,  white  and  black,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4 

Trousers 

Indelible  ink 

Laces,  shoe: 

Leather,  36-inch 


Tubular,  4/4,  black,  extra  heavy 

Needles: 
Sharps- 
No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

Darning,  small  size 

Paper,  toilet^zolls  of  1,000  sheets,  4i  by  5i  inches. 
Pins: 

Brass,  standard  brand,  960  pins  to  the  paper- 
M.  C 


S.C, 

F-^J.. 

Hat,  girls',  steel,  black  heads— 

6flnch 

7j-lnch 

*  Hair,  crinkled,  wire,  3  sizes 

Safety,  brass— 

1-inch 

14-inch 

24nch 

Ribbon,  all  silk,  taffeta,  white,  black,  cardinal, 
navv,  and  Ught  blue: 


nch., 
4-inch.. 


98 
98 
331 

351 


08 


98 
194 
361 

194 
194 
194 
102 
271 


98 


90 

96 

361 

146 

361 


361 
361 
361 
361 
98 


90 
90 
194 

361 
361 
90 

331 
831 
831 


361 
98 


10.0065 
.0088 
.009 

2.48 


fi«.725 

••.7025 

«<.69 


•.62 
.275 
.24 

.075 

.11 

.17 

.155 

.06 


.101 


.175 
.559 
.60 


.155 
.156 
.155 
.29655 


!219 
.46 

1.35 

.37 


.06 
.05 
.06 
.075 


.306 

.01 

.015 

.06 

.13 
.16 
.195 


•.074 
.081 


Chicago. 
Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 


ichJcago. 


Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 


Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York,  St.  Looii, 
Chicago,  or  Omaha. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York. 

Da 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
New  York. 

Da 
Da 
Da 


i  Awarded  900  dozen. 
•  Only. 


•  Awarded  925  dozen. 

*  Awarded  380  dozen. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

•  Carded. 
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NOTIONS-Oontlnoed. 


Awards. 


ArticleB. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivezy. 


800 

157  do  ten 

spools. 
606  dosen 

spools. 
152  dosen 

421  dosen 

pleoes. 
536  dosen 

pleoes. 
S81  dosen 

pieces. 
674  dosen 

pieces. 

2877ard8 

1,038  yards... 
17,587  yards.. 

581  dosen 

58  dosen 

61    dosen 

spools. 
76    dosen 

spools. 
46    dosen 

spools. 
410  pounds... 


8,246 
2,036, 
6,035 
1,620. 

6,619, 
8,800 
7fi0.. 

2,ior 

2,307 


Scissors,  bnttonhole,  44^inoh , 

Silk,  sewing,  standard  make,  No.  A,  SO-yard 
spools: 
Cardinal 

Black 

Tape  measures,  medium,  sateen,  folded  and 

sUtched. 
Tape,  white,  cotton: 

i-lndi 

1-inch 

J-lndi 

l-lnch 

Tape,  elastic,  black: 

^inch 

f-inch 

Thimbles,  steel: 

Closed , 

Open 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  200  yards  to  the 
spool,  dark  blue  and  imbleached: 
No.  30 

No.  35 

No.  40 

Twine,  sack 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

Caps: 

With  ear  covers,  corduroy,  assorted  sizes- 
Boys ' 

Men's 

MilitaiT,  navy  blue,  sizes  6  to  7f 

Cloth,  tam-o'-shanter,  wired,  dtf  k  color,  as- 
sorted sizes,  for  large  and  small  girls. 
Hats: 

Military,  tan  coIot,  assorted  sizes- 
Boys' 

Men '  s.  staple  shape 

Men's,  police,  military,  tan  color,  assorted 

sizes. 
Straw,  Mexican,  assorted  sizes,  for  boys  and 
girls. 
Stookuig  caps  or  Canadian  toques,  for  small  boys 
andg&ls. 


194 

98 
98 
361 

194 
194 
194 
194 


98 
111 
331 

26 
26 


98 
98 
226 


fai2 

.27 
.27 
.10 

.0604 
.0632 
.005 
.106 

!024 
.02H 

.06 
.06 

.775 
.776 
.775 
.14 


St.  liOUis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Da 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


Chicago. 
NewYork. 
Da 

Da 
Da 


Chicago. 

Da 

Da 
New  York. 


123 

ia34 

208 

.36 

327 

.67 

116 

.450 

52 

.68 

52 

.726 

52 

.90 

213 

.15 

98 

.165 

New  York. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 


PIECE  GOODS,  CLOTHING,  ETC. 


2(680  yards. 
065  yards... 
1,000  yards. 

1,630  yards... 
2,617 

\m 

1^ 


Piece  goods: 

Cassimere,  all  wool,  navy  blue- 
Winter  weight 

Summer  wught 

Cassimere,  all  wool,  light  blue,  54-inch,  24- 

ounce. 
Corduroy 


Corduroy  clothing: 
Coats- 
Double-breasted,  sizes  24}  to  28i  chest 

measure. 
Single-breasted— 

^ises  29  to  35  chest  measure 

Sizes  36  to  48  chest  measure 


159 
159 


67 


67 
124 


fl.75 
1.45 


1.83 


2.20 
2.845 


New  York. 

Do. 
No  award. 

No  award.     (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 


NewYork. 


Do. 
Do. 
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PIECE  GOODS,  CLOTHING,  ETC.-0)ntinued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


8,445 

2,124  pain. 
6,121  pain. 
8,430  pain. 

899 

1,180 

61.  

66, 

482 

6Q2 

72  pain... 
80  pain... 

660  pain.. 
603  pain.. 

461 

441 

416 


637 

932 

878 

2,228 

699 

1,224 

677  pain... 
953  pain.. 

809  pain.., 
852  pain.., 

906  pain... 
2,114  pain. 

439  pain... 
1,490  pain. 

4,484  pain. 

7,938  pain. 
9/)97pain. 

1,862 

2^7 

15,705 

12,436 

8,676 

3A29 

270  yards.. 

8;725  yards 


Corduroy  clothing— Continued. 
Trousen— 

Knee,  25  to  28  waist 


Long- 
Wit 


iito27wa]st,20to261nseam 

27lto32waist  27to331nseani 

83to42waist,31  to84inseam 

White  dook  clothing; 

Coats,  sites  28  to  48  ohest  measure 

Aprons 

Police  uniforms: 

Coats,  men's,  offloen'— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Coats,  men's,  privates'— 

Winter  weirfit 

Summer  weight 

Trousen,  men's,  offioen'— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  weight , 

Trousen,  men's,  privates'— 

Winter  weight 

Summer  wekht 

Waistcoats,  men%  offloen'  and  privates'— 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight.... , 

Duck  clothing: 

Reefer  coats,   mode   duck,  sheep -lined, 
double-breasted,  corduroy  collar,   good 
quality,  oiled  sleeve  lining,  sizes  32  to  48. 
Uniforms,  navy  blue  casslmere: 
Coats,  uniform,  single-breasted— 
Sues  24|  to  28^  chest  measure- 
Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Sixes  29  to  35  chest  measure- 
Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Sises  36  to  48  chest  measure- 
Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight , 

Trousen,  uniform,  knee: 

Sizes  25  to  28  waist  (ages  6  to  12)— 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Trousen,  uniform,  long: 

Sixes  24i  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  hiseam— 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Sizes  27^  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  hiseam- 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Sizes  33  to  42  wa&t,  81  to  34  hiseam- 

Whiter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Overalls,  with  bib,  denim: 

24i  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  hiseam 

27^  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam 

33.to  42  waist,  31  to  34  hiseam 

Jompen,  denim: 

Boys';  sizes  29  to  35  chest  measure 


124 

67 
67 
67 

67 
67 


305 
305 


305 
305 


302 


10.651 

1.15 
L49 
L71 

.62 
.17 


6.12 
5.46 


5.93 
5.13 


4.00 
3.36 


3.70 
3.09 


1.93 
1.72 


4.75 


3.28 
3.06 


4.45 
4.16 


5.27 
4.86 


1.70 
L58 


2.66 
2.47 


3.31 
3.05 


3.75 
3.46 


90 


.75 


Men's;  sizes  36  to  48  chest  measure 

ShMs,  standard  sample,  assorted  sizes: 
Cnambray— 

Boys'  11  to  14|  inch  neck  measure 

Men's  15  to  18  inch  neck  measure 

Fancy  flannel- 
Boys' 11  to  14|  inch  neck  measure 

Men's  15  to  18  inch  neck  measure 

Lininff,  fancy  khaki  cloth,  for  body  linings  of 

corduroy  coats. 
Sateen,  black  or  Italian  cloth,  32  inches  wide,  for 
body  linbigs  of  uniform  coats. 


305 


194 
194 


194 
194 


.70 


.32 
.36 


.49 

.57 


New  York. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Omaha. 


Now  York. 
.  Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


(See  Ap- 


No  award. 

pendix.) 

Do. 

New  York. 


No  award.      (See  Ap- 
pendhc.)  ^ 

NewYork. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


116 


.1448 


Do. 

Do. 

No  award. 

pendix.) 

New  York. 


(See  Ap- 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
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PIECE  GOODS,  CLOTHING,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


1^10  yards... 
liBO  yards.. 
S3  yards.... 
2J75yards.. 
aiOdoien.... 


20  yards.. 


38  gross.. 
3A  gross. 
Ids  grass. 
53  gross.. 


863  grass.. 

674  gross 

108,14b.spool8 
317  ounces. 


Sleeve  lining,  twilled,  40  incdies  wide 

Drilling,  or  corset  Jeans,  slate,  27-28 

Haircloth,  10  inches  wide 

Canvas,  tailors',  unbleached,  22  inches  wide . . . . . 
Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color 

Wigan,  black , 

Buttons: 

Black,  vegetable  ivory- 
Overcoat,  40-line , 

Overcoat,  50-line , 

.Coat,30-llne , 

Vest. 

Indian  Service- 
Coat,  36-Une 

Vest,  24-line 

Metal- 
Trousers,  suspender , 

Trousers,  fly 

Tissue,  rubber,  tailors' 

Twist,  buttonhole,  silk.  No.  8,  2-ounoe  spools, 
standard  make. 


116 

aoi 

124 

08 


saiis5 

.0075 
.166 
.10675 


08 


361 
361 
361 
861 

104 
104 

06 

06 
104 
361 


.065 


1.66 
3.07 

.73 

.53 

LOS 
.61 

.0402 

.0358 

.80 

1.3767 


New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
No  award, 
pendiz.) 
Chk»go. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


(See  Ap- 


BOOT8  AND  SHOES. 


581iMirs... 

1,430  pairs.. 

682  pairs 

755  pairs.... 
865  pairs.... 

607  pairs... 
486  pairs.... 

1,165  pairs.. 
^168  pairs.. 

16,610  pairs. 

0440  pairs.. 
U9  pairs.... 
1,304  pairs.. 

9,753  pairs.. 
14,502  pairs. 


Boots,  rubber,  assorted  sizes,  5  to  13. . . 

Overshoes: 

Arctics,  4  buckles,  assorted  sizes- 
Boys',  sises  1  to  6. 

Misses' sizes  11  to  2 

W  omen's ,  sizes  3  to  8 

Men's,  sizes  7  to  13 

Rubber,  ''Storm,"  assorted  sizes- 
Boys',  sizes  1  to  6. 

Misses',  sizes  11  to  2. 

Women's,  sizes  3  to  8 

Men's,  sizes  7  to  13 

Shoes,  good  quality: 

LiUle  gents',  sizes  0  to  12. 

Youths',  sizes  12|  to  2 

Boys',  sizes  2|  to  6i 

Men's,  sizes  6  to  13 

Children's,  sizes  5  to  8 

Children's,  sizes  8i  to  11| 

Mines',  sizes  12  to  2 

Women's,  sizes  2}  to  8 


St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Omaha. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  or  Endioott, 

N.Y. 
New  York  (freight  paid 

to  Chicago). 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

NewYork(freightpaid 

to  Chicago). 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 


ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC. 


144. 


463... 
1,076. 


White  enameled  ware: 

Chambers  with  covers,  size  0}  by  6  inches. . . 
Pitchers,  water— 

2-qusrt 

3-quart. 


I 
.1      04 

11  191 


124 


f0.41 

•.35 
".35 
.4252 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 


^  UKHmoe  spools. 
*  Sizes  6  and  6. 
sSizes7tol3. 
4  Sizes  1  and  2. 


•  Sizes  8  to  6. 

•  Sizes  2^  to  6. 

» Awarded  4,877  pairs. 

•  Awarded  4,876  pairs. 


•  Awarded  232. 
10  Awarded  231. 


15036*-^WT  in^—yQh  Z W 
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ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

can- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  deUvwy. 

440           .  .  . 

White  enameled  ware--€ontinued. 

Pitchers,  washbowl,  to  hold  5  Quarts 

94 

124 
124 
124 

355 
34 
355 

355 

10.50 

.2625 
.1575 
.1995 

.75 

L02   . 
.45 

.225 

Chicago. 
New  York 

53g             

Washbowls,  diameter  not  less  than— 

15|lncnes 

125 

12  inches 

Do. 

IfiQ     

14  Inches 

Do. 

012  dozen 

Chinaware,  semivitreous,  hotel: 
Bowls,  soup- 
Pint..:. 

Pt.  Tifflifer. 

262  dozen 

Quart T,-r,, ^-.-^-^ 

Do 

1,172  dozen... 
1.097 

Cans,  coffee,  with  handle.  ,.Tr--r--, -rr 

Do. 

Di^es,  meat,  rolled  rim— 

AMut  15-inch 

Do. 

299.....:.":: 

A  bont  17-inoh. ..... 

No  award.    (See  Ap- 
pendlx.)              ^^ 
Do, 

9.230 

Dishes,  vegetable,  oval,  about  12-toch,  with- 

out  covers,  rolled  rim. 
Pltchers- 

Plnt 

541 

300 
800 

84 

34 

/    34 

355 

191 
191 

350 
350 
359 
34 
34 

298 
34 
191 

34 
191 

351 
191 
191 

191 
191 
351 

191 
191 
298 
191 
351 
351 
300 

.075 
.11 

.85 

.58 

1.32 

«.32 

.   .71 

.40 

.45 
.55 

.17 
.27 
.36 
.80 
.24 

.39 
.28 
.16 

.095 
.47 

2.28 
1.57 
3.00 

2.44 
2.75 
2.98 

.65 

.73 

.38 

1.43 

.74 

1.45 

LOS 

Chicago. 
Do 

lifiO 

Quart 

946  dozen 

280  dozen..... 

879  dozen 

157  dozen 

l/)09  dozen... 

11 A  dozen.... 
68A  dozen.... 

185 

Plates.  roUed  rim- 
Dinner,  about  9f  inches  in  diameter 

Tea,  about  7}  inches  in  diameter 

Sauce,  about  5^  inches  in  diameter 

Soup,  about  9  inches  in  diameter 

RftiKM^  oofff*  rolled  rim .--.-■, 

St.Looi8. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Burners,  lamp,  heavy,  "Sun": 

No.  1 

Chicago. 
Do, 

Ko.  2       

Crocks,  with  covers,  stoneware,  acid  fruit  glaze 
lining: 
1-gallon 

Do. 

821**:  

2-gallon 

Do 

413 

3.gallon 

dS: 

104  dozen 

Cruets, vinegar, glass. .  -^-r -^ 

St.  T/onfB. 

120 

Crocks^  wll£out"covers,  acid  fruit  glaze  lining, 

S-giOlon. 
Globes: 

Lantern,  tubular,  safety,  No.  0,  standard .... 

For  tubular  street  lamps.  No.  3,  standard — 

Lamp  shades,  metal,  for  Mammoth  hangMg 

lamps,  20  inches. 

Lamp  shades,  porcelain*  7-inun  (for  student's 

lamps). 
Lamps: 

Bracket,  heavy  metal,  with  cup  and  thumb- 
fount,  No.  2sun-bumer,  and  chimney,and 
8-inch  glass  reflector  and  oil  gauge. 
Hall.  haneinK,  extension,  complete,  with 
lO-lnch  frosted  globe.  No.  2  fount.  No.  2 
sun-burner  and  chimney. 
Table,No. 4 B.  &  H.  Radkmt, nickel-plated, 
complete,  with  10-inch  opal  dome  shade, 
holder,  burner,  and  lead-glass  chimney. 
.    Studenf^s  No.  I,  "  Perlection,"  complete, 
with  opal  shade  and  chimney. 
Hanging,  Mammoth,  No.  5  B.  ^  H.  Radiant, 
complete,  burner  andchinm^y— 
with  26-inch  metal  shade 

Do. 

102  dozen 

28 

Do. 
Do. 

16 

Chicago. 
St  Look. 

119 

374 

Chlcage. 
New  York. 

21 

181 

Chicago. 
Do. 

68 

17..       . 

Do 

7 

With  14-hich  opal  dome  shade. 

Street,  tubular,  globe,  No.3,  with  burner  and 
time  gauge,  complete. 
Lamp  chimneys,  pure  lead  glass,  fon 
bun-bumer— 

N0.I 

Do. 

80 

New  York. 

0  dozen 

Chicago. 
Do. 

265  dozen. 

No.  2 

97  dozen 

"Perfection  "  No.  1  student's  kunp 

St.  Louis. 

17  dozen 

No.  96  B  and  H  Mammoth  lamp 

Chicago. 
NewYork. 

67  dozen 

No.  2  B  and  H  lamp.....  .  .,' 

27  dozen 

96  dozen 

Mammoth,  for  No.  t  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp. 
No.  4  B  and  H  Radiant  lamp 

Do. 
Chicago. 

iAwaided44OdO80D. 


s  Awarded  439  dozen. 
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ENAMELED  WARE,  LAIITS,  BTC-Gootinittd. 


Awards. 


ArtiotoB. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dellvory. 


17  dozen.. 
43dofen.. 
286docen. 
74dosen.. 
SSdosen.. 
1(W  dozen 
aeX  dozen 
Zloosen.. 
Moien.. 

502 

277  dozen. 
121  dozen. 

82 

816  dozen. 


Lamp  wioks: 

No.O 

No.  1 

No.  2 

For  " Perfection"  No.  1  student's  lamp 

For  tubular  street  lamp  No.  3 

For  No.  96  B  and  H  Mammoth  lamp 

For  No.  2  B  and  H  lamp 

For  No.  6  Band  H  Radiant  lamp 

For  No.  4  Band  H  Radiant  lamp 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety 

Pepper  sprinklers,  glass 

Pitchers,  sirup,  glass,  pint,  metal  top 

Reflectors,  for  bracket  lamps,  diameter  8  inches. 

Tumblers,  elass,  plain,  medium  heavy,  not  less 

than  3  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  in  depth. 


34 

34 

34 

298 

298 

191 

191 

851 

351 

265 

51 

34 

34 

34 


10.015 
.02 
.0275 
.065 
.041 
.66 
.27 
.56 
.36 
.27 
.22 
LOO 
.14 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 


WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 


12. 
15. 
12. 
20.. 
12. 
12.. 
12.. 


42.. 
16.. 
12.. 
14. 
8... 

29.. 
58.. 
10.. 

22.. 

6.. 
18. 


2.. 

28.. 
26. 
6... 


19.. 
12., 


30. 


82.. 
20.. 


2 

20 

18 

144  sets. 


424 

546 

28dosen. 


Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  narrow  track: 


V' 
Axle&ees,  hickory,  wagon,  wide  track: 
3  by  4 

4iby6i 

Bolsters,  sand,  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow  track: 
2|by4i 

3iby5!!!];!!!!"!!"!;!!!!!!""!;!I!;!!!!; 

Bolsters,  sand,  oak,  wagon,  fhmt,  wide  track: 
2^by^4i : 

3ibyli!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!*!!!!!!!!!!!'!!!!!!!! 

Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow 
track  r 

I. 


m 


3iby6. 
Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide  track: 

i^74^::::;::::::;::;:::;::::::::::::::::: 


34  by  5 

Bolsters,  oak,  vragon,  rear,  narrow  track: 


8  by  4... 


8by4. 

3|by4| 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  wide  track: 

„    8i6y4i 

Bows,  fiurm  wagon,  oak,  round  top,  |  by  2  inches, 

per  set  of  5. 
Clevises,  wrought  iron: 

li  inches  thick,  4^  inches  long,  and  5|  indhes 

long,  per  pound. 
2i  inches  thick,  4|  inches  long,  and  5)  Inohes 
long,  per  pound, 
aips,  singletree,  oenter,  -fr^ntih.  dip,  |-faich  ring. 

1  Per  set  of  5  pieces. 


358 

10.48 

358 

.63 

358 

.63 

358 

.72 

358 

.88 

358 

.99 

358 

1.26 

358 

L98 

358 

.72 

358 

.88 

858 

.99 

858 

L26 

858 

L98 

858 

.31 

181 

.36 

368 

.46 

358 

.31 

358 

.38 

358 

.46 

181 

.23 

181 

.28 

181 

.36 

181 

.43 

181 

.30 

358 

.46 

181 

.22 

181 

.80 

181 

.36 

181 

.40 

181 

.30 

181 

.35 

181 

.40 

358 

1.89 

358 

.0404 

858 

.0404 

358 

.65 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

^Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
No  award.   XSee  Ap- 
pendix.) 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan,  15,  1915,  for  piece  goods,  clothing^  dry 
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WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Eveners,  hickory,  wagon: 
Fullironed— 

Ends  riveted,  top  and  bottom  plate  at 
center,  |-inch  nole;  stay  chains  and 
eyebolts. 

211 

Narrow  track,  1}  by  4  inches  by  4  feet. 

Wide  track,  2i  by  4^  inches  by  54  inches. 
Not  ironed— 

Narrow  track.  If  by  4  Inches,  4  feet 

Wide  track.  2i  by  4i  inches  by  54  inches. 

325 

/>I0.75 

i   «.46 

1.00 

.23 
.33 

}chicago. 
Do 

291 

325 

358 
358 

113 

St.  Louis. 

97 

Do. 

2set8 

5sets 

Ssets 

181 
358 
181 

•1.70 
*2.06 
M.25 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

2Bet8 

ftsets 

Id  sets 

M, 

358 
358 
358 

*2.00 
*2.50 
•3.60 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

41  sets 

32  sets 

78et8 

12  sets 

20  sets 

9sets 

880 

181 
181 
181 
181 
181 
181 
358 

«1.45 
*1.90 
«2.00 
«2.50 
M.50 
«5.60 
.0127 

Chk)ago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

106  sets 

li 
tar 
nt 

181 

.56 

Chicago. 

263  sets 

les 
re, 

181 

.26 

Do. 

84  sets 

les 
Les 

181 

.48 

Do. 

Iset 

11 

inches  from  front  end  at  curve. 
Hubs,  wagon,  oak,  mortised,  crated: 

Not  less  than  7J  inches  diameter,  length  over 

all  10  inches,  cupped  1^  Inches,  mortised  U 

by  A  Inch, 
Not  less  than  7}  inches  diameter,  length  over 

all  10|  inches,  cupped  If  inches,  mortised 

11  by  1  hich. 
Not  less  than  8  inches  diameter,  length  over 

all  llf  inches,  cupped  1^  inches,  mortised 

If  by  H  inch. 
Not  less  than  8}  inches  diameter,  length  over 

all  12|  inches,  cupped  If  inches,  mortised 

U  by  f  inch. 
Not  less  than  9^  inches  diameter,  length  over 

all  13i  inches,  cupped  If  inches,  mortised  2 

by  H  inch. 
Reaches,  oak,  wagon,  in  bundles  not  exceeding 
four,  securely  tied: 
9  feet  0  inches  long  by  3f  by  IZ . . . . 

858 

•1.60 

St.  Louis. 

Iset 

868 

•  1.55 

Do. 

11  sets 

358 

•1.80 

Do. 

Ssets 

368 

»2.00 

Do. 

4sets 

358 

•  2.26 

Do. 

383 

358 
358 

325 

.45 
.48 

3.15 

Do. 

453 

9  feet  6  inches  lone  by  5}  by  1 J *...!.'. 

Do. 

4sets 

Skeins,  with  boxing,  long-hooded  steel,  wagon, 
packed  in  cases  or  barrels: 
2^  by  7|  or  8  inches,  not  less  than  34  pounds 

per  set. 
2}  by  8  or  8}  inches,  not  less  than  44  pounds 

per  set. 
3  bv  9  inches,  not  less  than  54  i>ounds  per  set. . 
3i  bv  10  inches,  not  less  than  68  poimds  per 

Chicago. 

Hsets 

18  sets 

6set3 

325 

325 
325 

3.45 

3.58 
4.12 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

1  With  stay  chahis. 
'Without  stay  chains. 


•  Per  set  of  8  pieces. 

*  Per  set  of  26  pieces. 


» per  set  of  4  pteoes. 
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ConiracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc.—CouiA, 

WAQON8  AND  WAQON  FIXTURBS-Continittd. 


Awuds. 


»8ets. 


18  sets. 

028618. 

assets, 
fisets.. 
Tsets.. 


844. 
5... 


810.. 
289.. 


U. 

8.. 
8.. 
6.. 
1.. 


16... 
113.. 
15... 
U6.. 
48... 
1.... 


Articles. 


Spokes,  hickory,  buggy,  ll-lnoh,  select  second- 
growth  grade;  caseoT 

Spokes,  wagon,  select  oak,  second-growth  grade; 
cased: 


2-lnch... 
2hinch.. 
3|-inch.. 
2|-inch.. 
2l-iD0h.. 


For  wagon  seats,  3-Ieaf,  28  by  1)  inches. 

Wagon,  elliptic,  per  pound 

Tongues,  oak,  for  drop  poles: 
24  by  4  by  4  by  4, 12-toot. 
^|by4^byr"     


2}  by  44  by  41  by  4  J,  12-foot 

Wagons,  wide  and  narrow  track,  complete,  with 

hwkory  axletrees,  square,  3-piece,  front  hounds, 

ironed  on  both  sides  below  the  reach,  and  also 

on  the  underside  of  the  top  sliding  bar  with 

\  by  1|  inch  iron  on  the  2f  oy  8  inch  wagons, 

and  Inciease  according  to  size  of  wagons. 

Reaches  to  be  ironed  on  both  sides  opposite 

their  respective  irons;  evener,  k>wer  box,  neck 

yoke,  singletree,  stay  chains,  tongue,  azul  flat 

Iron  bar  under  the  whole  length  of  axles. 

Narrow  track,  equipped  with  gear  brake, 

clipped  gear,  and  hooded  steel  skeins— 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  li  by  ^  inch 


2f  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  |  inch... , 
3  by  9  inches,  tires  1}  by  |  hich . . . 
3  by  9  inches,  tires  8  by  |  Inch. . . . . 
3i  by  10  Inches,  tires  1}  by  |  inch  . 
3i  by  10  inches,  tires  3  by  ^  inch. ., 
8^  by  11  inches,  tires 2  by  }  inch... 


Wide  track,  equipped  with  gear  brake, 
clipped  gear,  aincrhooded  steel  skeins— 
2}  by  8  inches,  tires  1|  by  I  inch 


2f  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  |  inch. . 
3  by  9  inches,  tires  H  by  |  inch. .. 
3  by  9  inches,  tires  3  by  i  inch. .. 
3i  by  10 inches,  tirvs  3  by  i  inch., 
3iby  11  hxshes,  tires4  by  I  faich. 


Narrow  track,  equipped  with  hooded  steel 
skein  and  box  brake— 

2f  by  8  inches,  tires  3  by  I  inch 

3  by  9  inches,  tires  H  by  I  inch 

3  by  9  indhes,  tires  8  by  }  inch 


Z\  by  11  inches,  tires  4  by  |  inch. 


Wide  track,  equipped  with  hooded  steel 
skein  and  dox  brake— 


>Per8etof60pI( 

>  If  not  under  34  inches  long. 


3  by  9  hiches,  tires  1|  by  |  inch . 
3  by  10  inches,  tires  3  by  |  inch. 
>  Awarded  328. 


No. 
of 


trac- 
tor. 


173' 
173 
173 
173 
173 

858 

341 

181 
181 


137 


•«172 


»n72 


"172 


»«172 


Unit 
price 


358    i|2,70 


2.26 
2.26 
2.60 
2.76 
3.50 

.28 
*.046 

1.20 
L90 


4a  00 
43.50 
43.75 
43.75 
44.00 
48.75 
49.00 
47.75 
4SwOO 
51.25 
51.50 
58.00 
58.50 


89.50 
89.75 
43.50 
43.75 
43.75 
44.00 
48.75 
49.00 
51.25 
51.50 
6a  00 
6a  50 


40.75 
41.00 
47.76 
48.00 


Point  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 


Lawrence,  Kaos. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chteago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chteago. 

St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St  Louis 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


4  Carload  lots.    Carload  rate  freight  allowance,  less  than  carloads. 
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ContracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan,  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing ^  dry 
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WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURBS-Oontinued. 


Awards. 

Artictefl. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

PohitofdeUyexy 

Bows,  oak 

358 

172 

172 

358 
358 

358 
358 

358 

110.89 

1.85 

\    1.87 

/«2.85 

>3.00 
/•3.40 

J8.50 

.34 
.09 

.ass 

.126 
.90 

St.  Louis. 

Spring  fl^ts. ...     ... 

Chicago. 

Top  boxes 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

014 

WhiflSetreos,  hickory,  wagon,  OTal,  2i  by  2} 

tnctaes  center,  34  tii<;h<w  long: 

Full-ironed,  with  wrought  strap  irons  and 

hooks  at  ends  and  iron  ring  at  center  clip. 

Not  Ironed 

Chicago. 
St.  Txniis. 

Do. 

262 

Do, 

241 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  2|-lnch  center,  38 
inches  long: 
Pull-Ironed 

Do. 

79 

Not  ironed,  turned  to  shape  and  size 

Additional  arttdes: 

Axletrees,  wagon  (tall  measure),  3}  by  41 
Inches  1^  oleet  long,  rough-sawed,  select 

Fellies,  oak,  wagan)  sawed  true  to  circle  and 
size,  faced,  3  by  2}  inches- 
For  wheels  40  inches  high,  12  pieces  to  set 
for  2  wheels,  cased. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

eaets 

No  award.     (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 

TIN  AND  STAlfPED  WARE. 


966.. 


2,720 

4A  dozen  .. 
87A<lozen. 


148. 
42.. 


16. 


02.. 
124. 
130. 


15. 
11. 
4.. 
81. 


68  dozen.... 
70  dozen.... 

54VV  dozen. 

440 


13t\  dozen.. 
22VV  dozen.. 
4 A  dozen... 


60.. 
61.. 
188. 


Boilers,  wash,  XX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size 
aboui  21  by  11  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riv- 
eted, heavy. 

Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  heavy,  full  size, 
14-quart.  f-inch  bail. 

CandlDstioks,  planished  tin  or  japanned,  6-inch. . 


Kerosene,  galvanized,  corrugated  sides,  1- 


Cans: 


gallon,  common  top. 

MQk,  all-steel,  32^uart, 

Seepois,  full  size,  IX  tin,  i 


j-uui.,  au-»w7«»,  om-Hy*»M.*,  iroDclad,  retinned. 
Coffeepots,  full  size,  IX  tin,  solid  spout: 

2-quart,  handle  riveted 

4-quart,  with  bail;  ears  and  handle  riveted . 

Coffee  DoUers,  full  size.  XX  tin,  copper  bottom, 

with  bail;  ears  and  handle  rivel 

6-quart 


.   U-quart 

Coffeepots,  4-quart,  gray  enameled  ware 

Coffee  Dollers,  6-quart,  gray  enameled  ware 

Coffee  mills: 

Iron  or  block-tin  hopper  box 

Side,  medium 

With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6  pounds 

Colanders,  seamless,  steel.  IM  by  5^  inches 

Cups,  full  size,  XX^  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riv- 
eted handle: 

Quart 

Dippers,  water,  1-quart,  XX  tin,  full  size,  long 
handles,  riveted. 

Flour  sifters 

Funnels,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  fluted,  retinned: 

1-pint 

1-quart , 

2Kiuart , 

Elettles,  with  covers,  wron^^t-steel  hoUow  ware, 
retinned: 

7-quart , 

ijnquart , 

16-quart,  porcelain-lined , 

1  Per  set  of  5  pieces. 


124 
124 


191 


124 
51 

298 

191 
191 
191 
191 


191 
265 
191 
191 

265 

265 
265 
265 


191 
191 
191 


ia6099 

.2021 

.28 
1.23 
LOO 

.20 


L023 
.2375 


.28 

.26 

17.25 

.60 


.35 
.48 
.95 


.07 

.26 
.40 
.50 


.755 
.86 
.56 


New  York. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 


No  award, 
pendix.) 
NewVork. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

St. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


(See  Ap- 


s  8-inch. 


>  10-inch. 
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OofUractt  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  ana  stamped  ware,  etc, — Gontd. 

TIN  AND  8TAMPBD  WARE-Contlnued. 


Awards. 


Artiotos. 


No. 
of 

oon« 
tr&o- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deliyery. 


31 

66 

677 

483 

666 

948 

168 

600 

664 

118  doMn. 

136 


lOX  dozen.. 
20^  dozen., 
66^  dozen.. 
61aocen.... 
46doseo.... 

63A4oEeD., 
14d  dozen... 

68 

67 

84  dozen.... 

698  dozen... 
1,393  down, 
IM 

11 

114 

60 

3bOZ88 

38  boxes.... 

6  boxes 

30  boxes 

13  boxes.... 
5  boxes 

343 

162  dozen... 


198 

672 

407 

11^  pounds 


ICeasores,  XX  tin,  with  fall  rim: 
Pint. ' 

Quart.. 


Pails,  water,  XXX  charcoal  tin,  vrlred  at  top, 
riveted  ears;  riyets  soldered  inside;  -A-inch 
bail: 

lO^uart 

14-quart,  with  8Hnoh  bail  woods 


No.  27: 


Pails,  milk,  sanitary. .., 
Pans,  bake,  sheet  steel,  ^ 

12  by  Id  by  4  inches 

15  by  20  by  4  inches,  with  two  |-inch  oval 
runners. 
Pans,  dish,  full  size,  XXXX  stamped  tin,  re- 
tinned: 

14-quart 

17-quart 

Pans,  au8t,Japamied,  heavy 

(Pans,  ftj,  No.4,  wroaghfr«teel,  poUahed,  8  inches 
\   across  bottom. 

Pans,  tin,  milk,  full  size,  IXX,  seamless,  wide 
flange,  retinned: 

1-quart 

2-quart 

4-quart 

6-quart 

8-quart 

Plates,  IXX  stamped  tin,  IMnch: 

Baking,  deep,  Jelly 

Pie,  deep 

Scoops,  grocer's,  hand,  IXX  stamped  tin,  re- 
tizmed: 

No.  20 

No.  40 

Spoons,  basting,  forged  steel,  retinned 

« ilain  auver  steel: 


191 
191 


191 
191 


124 


124 

124 

191 

[U91 

i»298 


191 
191 
124 
124 


Tea. 


Strainers,  milk,  XX  tin,  12-inch 

Teapots: 

Heavy,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round,  copper 

bottom. 
Gray  enameled  ware— 

4-quart 

6-quart. 


298 
296 


191 
191 
265 

51 
191 
191 


Tin,  sheet,  charcoal,  bright: 

10  by  14  inches,  IC  (224  sheets  to  the  box) . . . 
14  by  20  inches,  IC  (112  sheets  to  the  box) . . . 
10  by  14 inches,  IX  (224 sheets  to  the  box)... 
20  by  28  inches,  IX  (1 12  sheets  to  the  box). . . 
14  by  20 inches,  IX  (112 sheets  to  the  box)... 
14  by  60  inches,  IX,  boiler  (112  sheets  to  the 
box). 
Trays,  tea,  oval,  extra  heavy,  hotel,  japanned, 

20-inch. 
Wasb  bashks,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned, 

11-inch. 
Washtubs,  galvanized  iron,  10}  inches  deep  in- 
side measurement,  corrugated  bottom,  and 
heavy  drop  handles: 
194  Inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement. . 
214  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement. . 
234  Inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement. . 
Zinc,  sheet,  36  by  84  inches,  No.  9 


265 
191 

334 
334 
334 
334 
834 
191 

191 

205 


191 
191 
191 
191 


10.0825 
.036 


.20 
.36 


.677 


.42 
.462 
.60 
.08 
.08 


.53 
1.449 
•2.047 


.29 
.24 


.105 
.17 
.48 

!076 
.09 


.24 
.33} 

4.50 
4.50 
5.50 

11.00 
5.50 

28.75 

.19 


.435 
S.0865 


Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

No  award. 

New  York. 

No  award. 

pendtx.) 


New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
No  award, 
pendlx.) 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  award, 
pendlx.) 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(See  Ap. 


(See  Ap. 


(See  Ap. 


STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  full  Jacket,  with  furnace: 

48  gallons  capacity 

75  gallons  capacity 


191 
191 


120.75 
28.00 


Chicago. 
Do. 


>  Awarded  68. 


s  In  less  than  600-pound  casks. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  aria  stamped  ware,  etc. — Contd. 

STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  £TC.--Coiitinued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dellTery. 


8M 

85 

736 

93 

670 

82 

1 

324 

349 

12 

17 

6.113  Joints 
671  joints.. 
256  dozen.. 

15 

11 

31 

13 

30 

23 

51 

58 

32 

17 

15 

16 

3 

9 

3 

11 

23 

1 

7 

9 

1 

33 

17 , 


Dampers,  stoTeplpe: 

dlze  6-inch 

Size  7-inch 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  adjustable,  not  corrugated, 
No.  26  iron:  packed  m  cases: 

Size  6-inch 

Size  7-inch 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  corrugated,  not  adjustable, 
No.  26  iron:  packed  in  cases: 

Size6-in(ui 

Size  7-inch 

Furnace,  full  jacket,  for  48-g»Ilon  portable  cal- 
dron. 
Hods,  coal,  galvanized,  extra  heavy,  riveted  bot- 
toms or  pressed  in: 

l<V-inch 

18-inch 

Ovens,  Dutch.  cast-Iron,  deep  pattern,  crated: 

10  inches  diameter  inside 

15  inches  diameter  inside 

Pipe,  stove, patent,  No.  26  iron,  polished;  edges 
curved,  crunped,  and  formed: 

Size&-inch 

Size  7-inch 

Polish,  stove 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood: 

27  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  130 
pounds. 

32  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145 

pounds. 
37  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  190 
pounds. 
Stoves,  steel  box,  heating,  wood,  not  lighter  than 
22-gauge  steel,  with  cast  lining: 

finches  long 

25  inches  long 

28  inches  long 

Stoves,  sheet  steel,  heating,  coal,  cast  lining,  with 

ho^bIast  tube: 

15-inch  body 

17-inch  body 

Stoves,  heating,  small,  air-tight 

Stoves,  heating,  coal: 

14-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  135 

pounds. 
16-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  175 

pounds. 
234nch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  375 
pounds. 
Stoves,  heating,  combined  coal  and  wood,  22 
inches  diameter,  24-inch  heavy  steel  drum,  to 
weigh  not  less  than  285  pounds. 
Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  with  outside 
rods,  crated: 

32-inch 

37-inch 

Stoves,  heatinf ,  hard  coal,  mounted,  base  bunier: 

Fire  pot  about  12  by  14  inches 

Fire  pot  about  15  by  17  inches 

Stoves,  coal,  laundry : 

For  heating  12  irons 

For  heating  24  irons 

For  heating  36  irons 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal: 

7-inch,  oven  not  less  than  16  by  16  by  10 

inches,  to  weigh  about  200  pounds. 
8-inch,  oven  not  leas  than  18  by  18  by  11 

inches,  to  weigh  about  240  pounds. 
9-inch,  oven  not  less  than  19  by  19  by  12 
inches,  to  weigh  about  280  pounds. 
Stoves,  cooking,  wood: 

6-inch,  length  of  wood  18  inches,  oven  not 
less  than  14  by  16  by  11  Inches,  to  weigh 
about  180  pounds. 

1  Uncrated. 


298 
298 


298 


298 
298 
191 


298 
298 


191 
191 


298 
298 
51 

191 

191 

191 


58 
58 

76 
58 

337 
337 
337 


58 


tO.Q 


.0475 


.08 
.10 


.115 

.165 

13.50 


.1625 

.47 
l.iO 


.0675 
.1075 
.35A 

3.75 

5.00 

6.00 


13.82 
14.07 
14.38 


«7.0l 

>8.30 

.80 

15.65 

16.80 

19.90 

17.50 


11.00 
15.75 

S30.fi8 
28.00 

10.50 
13.50 
16.50 

9.15 

9.55 

11.25 

9.20 


>  Crated. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 


St.  Louis 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


St. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Chicago  or  St.  Loola. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

Do. 


Do, 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louie. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago  or  St.  Ixniis. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
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Contraets  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  jnece  goods,  ehiking,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  ana  stamped  ware,  ^c— Oontd. 


STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WABB, 

BTC-Continued. 

Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

ooo- 
trao- 
tcr. 

Unit 
price. 

Pohit  of  delivery. 

8 

Stoves,  oooking.  wood— Oontinoed. 

7-liich,  Ifliigih  of  wood  20  Indus,  oven  not 
less  than  14  by  18  by  12  inohfls,  to  weigh 

8-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 

leas  than  10  by  20  by  13  inches,  to  weigh 

about  270  poonds. 
0-lnch,  length  of  wood  22  inches,  oven  not 

less  than  21  by  22  by  14  inches,  to  weigh 

about  810  pounds. 

58  110.75 
58    12.40 
58     14.15 

.  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
Do. 

27 

38 

Do. 

HARDWARE. 


11 

8 

Adzes,  c.  s.,  house  carpenter's,  4i-inch  cut,  square 

Anvils.  wpouKht  iron,  steel  face: 

iOO>pouna,  per  pound 

191 

234 
234 

234 

298 
298 
298 
208 
191 

265 

191 

265 

191 
298 

265 
265 

298 
265 

166 
166 
166 

166 
166 
166 
166 
166 

10.74 

.085 

.085 
.065 

.22 

.28 
.35 
.48 
.35 

4.60 

1.74 

.235 

.0568 
7.50 

.17 
1.00 

8.50 
16.00 

.048 
.072 

OOfM 

:iP 

.38^ 

Chicago. 
St.  Loufe. 

2 

Do. 

1 

2n0.pni,ind,  per  pound , T  -  - 

Do. 

8 

Augers,  nut,  with  extension  lip: 

l-inch : 

Do. 

6 

Ifinch 

Do. 

4 

ij-tnch     .                         ...  

Do. 

0 

2^hkch 

Do. 

11 

Augers,  c.  s.,  hollow,  adjustable,  to  cut  |  to  1 
inch. 

Broad^  c.  8«,  12-inch  cut,  single  bevel,  steel 

Hunter's,  Inserted  or  overlaid  steelhandled, 

Dfthbitt  metal,  mMlum  qnallty 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

170  doK 

11 

38 

St.  Louis. 

l,fN)0  pounds. 

Chicago. 

BeUows,  blacksmith's,  3&'inch,  standard 

Bells: 

Cow,  No.  2,  wrought : 

St.  Louis. 

7 

Do, 

83 

Hand.  No.  8,  polished,  extra  heavy 

Do. 

8 

School,  with'flxtures  Ibr  hanging-^ 

To  weigh  240  to  260  pounds,  mounted 

To  weigh  300  to  350  pounds,  mounted 

Belting,  leather,  single: 

1-inch 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

100  feet 

Chicago. 

640  feet 

li-lnch 

Do. 

I34ftet 

il-inch                                                   .  .  . 

Do. 

1,400  feet 

Belting,  leatiier,  double: 

2-inch 

Do, 

606  feet 

2*  inch 

Do. 

1,415  Ibet 

a^^^v^*" 

Do. 

2B0fiBet 

3^inch  .       . , 

Do. 

1,868  {Bet 

4^nch                      .  

Do. 

IBOfeet. 

Beltins,  leather,  triple: 

No  award. 

725  feet 

5-inch.. ..1]^..  '.  .  V.  

Do. 

a^*!!!:;::: 

6-inch 

Do. 

12-inch , .  

Do. 

110  feet 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply: 

S-inch 

120 

120 
120 

126 
125 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

.085 

.1075 
.155 

.26 
.36 
.37 

.86 

.86 

.86 

.96 
1.08 
1.19 

New  York,  St.  Louis, 

423flMt 

Mno*                          

Chicago,  or  Omaha. ' 
Do. 

863  feet 

6-Inch 

Do. 

4goilBet 

Belting,  rubber,  4pply: 

8-rribh , 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

22DflBet..  . 

l?-tach .... 

Do.                  ~^ 

26 

Bevela,  sliding  T,  10-inch,  metal  handle 

Chicaso. 

14A  dosen.... 

Bits,  auger,  c.^s.,  extensioh  lip,  good  quality: 

Do. 

llvC  dosen.   . 

JUlTiCh                    ,                 

Do. 

SSh 

Do. 

3Adoien 

lajW  dosen 

^inch 

Do. 

Do. 

Oft  dosen 

i-lnch 

Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan,  15^  191S,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc.--Oontd. 


HARDWAEB-Coottnued. 


Awards. 


ArtictoB. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Pointofdelhrery. 


Bits,  augor,  etc.— Oontinued. 

hincH 

i-lnch 

-Inch 

■  1-inch 

-Inch 

1-inch 

Blades,  saw,  butcher's,  bow,  ao-inch 

/Blowers,  blacksmith's,  crank  motion,  12-inch  Ian, 
\   complete. 
Bolts,  carriage,  per  100: 

ibjii:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

by  2 

by  24 

by  3 

^y3i 

by  4 

byli 

by  2 

by  24 

by  3 

by  4 

by  6 

by6 

by  4 

by  5 

by6 

by7 

by  8 

by» 

by  10 

by  11 

'by  12 

,  Toor,wrought-steel  or  wrought-iron  barrel: 

6-inch 

8-hich 

Bolts,  machine;    made  of  refined  iron^  hot- 
punched  nuts,  per  100: 
Jby  1 

byij 

by  2 

Si^i*:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
VI:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::: 

by  14 

by  2 

by  24 

by  3 

by  34 

by  4 

byJJ 

by  6 

>y2 

by  24 

by  3 

by  34 

by  4 

by  44 

byS 

by  SI 

by« 

by«l 

by  7 

by  74 

by  8 

fby3 

*by84 

frby4 

?by44 

1^  by  6 

>  Awarded  4.  *  Awarded  6. 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
298 
191 
298 


$1.29 

l.SO 

1.50 

1.71 

1.71 

1.91 

.85 

t8.25 

*8.26 


Chicago. 

Db. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


/No  award.    (See  Ap- 
\    pendix.) 


191 
266 


286 


.37 
.60 


.313 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do 


191 
191 


*.56 
*.59 


/No  award.    (See  Ap- 
\    pendix.) 


Chicago. 
Do. 


/No  award.    (See  Ath 
\   pendix.) 


•  RoUed  thread. 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  advertuement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  ana  stamped  ware,  e/c— Contd. 


HARDWARE-Omtinaed. 


Airaids. 


ArtiotoB. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
tno- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deUrwry. 


1^0.... 

8bO 

VM.... 
2^.... 

960 

1,M0.... 

410 

1,670 

510 

460 

210 , 

1^...., 

8,310 

5^..... 
»^0..... 

l^ 

2,760 

3,160 

I,tiO0 

700 

1,100 

1,850 

1,750 

Sodosen. 

83 


72  pounds.. 
115  pounds. 
218  pounds. 
l<«  pounds. 
200  pounds. 

44Ados.pr8 
67^doi.pr5. 
MAdocpra. 

CBAdOB.pfB. 

39aos.pr8... 
46Udos.pxs 
fiaoz.pn.. 
39Adox.pn 
7Adox.pn. 


400  pounds.. 

1.440  pounds 
1.445  pounds 

W 

1,0H0 


35 

73 

29  pairs.. 

lODdozen^ 

6B 

4 

56 

52 

58 


Bolts,  machine,  etc.— Continued. 

SSif?:::::::::::::::::::::;: 
fei*::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Jyj* 

fby6 

by  64 

^y% 

by7 

^yg 

rby9 

by  10 

Bolts,  tire,  per  100: 


tire,  per] 


BolU, 


by  2 

I'yii 

by  2 

by  24 

by  3 , 

rby2 

rby24 

rby3 

>w>i«,  window,  spring,  oist-brass  bdit,' 'screw 

Braces,  ratchet,  B.  B.  10-inch  sweep,  nickel  or 

rustless  finish. 
Brads,  steel,  wire,  hi  l-poond  packages: 

jk-mch.  No.  20  gauge 

i-inch.  No.  18  gauge 

1-inch,  No.  17  gauge 

11-inch,  No.  16  gauge 

li-hich,  No.  15  gauge 

Butts,  brass,  middle: 

11-inch , 

2-inch 

2i-inch ^. 

Butts,  loose  pin,  steel: 

2*by2*fach«s !.... 

3  Dy2Vinches 

3  by  3  inches 

31  by  3*  inches 

4  Dy  4  inches 

4J  by  4i  inches 

Galipers,  spring,  6-inch,  Yankee  pattern: 

Outside 

Inside 

Calks,  toe,  steel: 

No.l 


No.  2 

No.  3 

Cards,  cattle,  leather  back ,  bound  edge. , 

Catches,  cupboard,  wrought  steel,   brooxed, 

metal  knob. 
Chains: 


Log,  short  links,  with  swiyel,  ordinary 
and  grab  hook;  10. 12, 14,  and  16  fe 
requved,  per  pounds 


hook 

fee    as 


A-inch, 


1-inch., 


Trace,  43  inches  long,  with  hook  and  swivel . . 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  assorted  odors 

Chalk  lines,  braided,  medium  •ize 

Chisels,  c  s.,  cold,  octagon,  i  bv  7  inches 

Chisels,  0.  s.,  socket,  comer,  1-uich,  handled 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened,  leather- 
top  handles: 

l-faich 

f-inch 

1-inoh 


266 
266 
266 
265 
265 
266 
266 
266 
266 
266 
265 
228 

265 


265 
191 
265 
266 
266 

266 
265 
266 

298 
298 


298 
298 

296 

298 

298 

61 

298 


191 
191 


191 
191 
191 
191 


265 
265 
265 


10.09 
.096 
.105 
.123 
.158 
.173 
.188 
.22 
.242 
.263 
.284 
.285 


.075 


.028 

.196 
.30 
.56 

.26 
.35 
.38 
.55 
.68 
.86 


.44 
.44 


.0376 


.0875 
.0376 


.0485 
.0426 


.45 

.17 


.64 


.145 
.146 
.145 


/No  award;    (See  Ap- 
\   pendix.) 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

F.  0.  b.  Chicago  ware- 
house. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
No  award.   See  Appen- 
dix.) 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  adveriiiement  of  Jan,  15,  191S,  for  piece  goodt,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  ana  stamped  ware,  etc.—OouXA. 


HARDWARE— Continiied. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Potatofdettvery. 

68 

l-isch 

265 
265 
265 
265 
265 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 
265 
191 

298 
298 
265 
265 
191 

298 

191 
298 

358 
265 
191 
265 

265 

265 

191 
191 

298 
191 

298 
191 

296 
298 
298 
298 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 
298 
191 
191 

fil9l 
\»265 

265 
265 
191 

to. 165 
.19 
.21 
.225 
.265 

.19 
.19 
.19 
.21 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.34 

.30 
.28 
1.10 
.57 

.49 
1.0166 
.45 
.05 
.0238 

2.25* 

.10 
.175 

5.24 

1.80 

.77 

1.25 

.80 

.065 

1.05 
1.46 

2.80 
3.72 

1.86 
1.77 

.72 

.    .95 

1.27 

1.80 

.58 

.64 

.84 
1.12 
1.60 

.52 
.58 
.66 
.74 
.88 

.10 
.10 

.26 
.37 
.29 

St.  Louis. 

72 

l-lnch 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

40 

Ipinch 

Do. 

43 

Do. 

6 

Chisels,  c.  8.,  socket,  framing,  oval  back,  sharp- 
l-lnch.... 

ChkAgo. 
Do. 

9 

-inch 

16 ■. 

-inch 

Do. 

18 

-inch 

Do. 

16 

-inch  . 

Do. 

7 

li-inoh 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

0 

2-inGh 

Do. 

44 

Clamps: 

Do. 

83 

Saw,  swivel,  9-inch  jaw 

Do. 

80 

Qeavers,  butcher's,  10-inch 

St.  Louis. 

168  pairs 

149qalx«B.... 
91,427  sq.ft... 
2 

Clippers,  toilet,  good  quality.  B.  B 

Chicago. 

Emery,  assorted,  per  quire 

St.  Lonia. 

Wire,'f or  screens',  gaivankod,  ii^medi 

Corkscrews,  wood  handle,  cut  worm 

Crowbars,  solid  steel,  wedge  point,  assarted 

sites,  per  pound.      '     -^    *-       » 
Cutters,  bolt,  for  l^inoh. 

Do. 
Do. 

76 

Do. 

43 

Chicago. 

19 

St.  Louis. 

17 

Dividers.  0.  s.,  wing: 

Chicago. 

25 

10-inch 

St  Louis. 

7 

Drills:                               ■ 

Da 

12 

Breast,  2  pairs  of  Jaws,  24peed 

Do. 

82seti 

45  sets. 

44  sets 

76 

Bitstock,  assorted,  A  to  finch  by  32ds 

Wood  boring,  brace,  assorted,  ^  to  |  inch 
by32d8. 
Faucets,  wood,  cork-lined,  best.  No.  6 

Chicago. 
St  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

61A  doten... 

Files,  flat,  basiard: 

Chicaeo. 

2lAdoeeii... 

12-hich 

Do. 

Files,  cabinet: 

li-inch 

StLouik 

lO^dosen... 

14-inch 

Chicago. 

16M  doten... 

Files,  half  round,  bastard: 

10-lnch 

St.  Louis. 

JMA  doten... 
lim  doten... 

12-inch 

Chicago. 

8-lnch 

St.  Louis. 

97X''doteb... 

10-inch 

Do. 

81A<l<»en... 
66  doten 

12-inch 

Do. 

14-inch 

Do. 

14,4  doten... 
1^  doten... 
lOJV  doten... 
14A  doten... 

Files,  round,  bastard: 

Chicago. 

S-inch 

Do. 

10-lnch 

Do. 

12-hich 

Do. 

14-inch 

Do. 

lOOdotm 

Files,  double  end,  taper,  with  handles: 

Do. 

77  doten 

8-lnch 

Do. 

46  doten. 

9.inch 

St.  Lou^ 

47A  doten... 
(^doten..... 

62 

10-inch 

Chicago. 

Forks,  table,  4  thies,  imitation  stag  handle,  with 

Do. 
Do. 

13 

Qauges; 

jfarUng,  brass-mounted 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

28 

ICortise.  screw  slide 

Do. 

18 

Oluepots,  l^o.  1,  poroelaJn  or  tin  lined 

Chicaga 

1  In  ftiU  rolls  of  100  Ihiear  feet. 


lAwardedSl. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons,  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  «tc.--Contd. 


HARDWARE— Continned. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


16 

18 

11 

13 

7 

17 

18 

18 

9 

1 

62 

Wdoien..... 
17A  docen. . 
286  dozen.... 

36  docen 

125  dozen.... 

21  dozen 

12Ad<»en.. 

29  dozen 

87  dozen 

16 

11 

48 

57 

86 

11. 

11 

24 

6 

7 

9 

19 

42 

17 

8 

48 

69 

64 

101 

116H  dozen.. 
42  dozen 

^  doz.  pra. 
ldoz.pTs.. 
6doz.pzs 

12Adoz.prs. 
6  doz.  pis.... 
59Adoz.prs. 

86dox.prs... 
14Adoz.prs. 
15JVdos.prs. 

72Adoz.pi9. 

37  doz.  pra... 
6Adoz.pn.. 
8JVdoz.pn.. 


OoageSy  c.  8.,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened,  leather- 
top  handles: 

rlnch 

-inch 

-inch 

-inch 

-inch !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

1-lnch 

Grindstones,  nnmounted|  per  pound: 

Weighing  50  pounds 

Weighing  lOtTponnds 

Weighing  150  pounds 


Weighing  250  pounds. 
Indstone  fix'^ 


Grindstone  fixtures,  17-inch,  improved  patent 
cap,  extra  heavy^  turned  rollers. 


298 
298 
298 
298 
298 


t234 
1234 
1234 
1234 
191 


Chisel,  socket,  leather  top,  assorted. . 
File,  brass  ferrule,  aasortea. 


Ax,  36-inch,  hickorv.  XXX . 
Hammer,  biacksmitn's,  1 


, ,  18-inch 

Hammer,  claw,  13-inch 

Hatchet,  broad,  17-inch 

Hatchet,  lathing,  13-inch 

Hatchet,  shingffig,  14-inch 

Pick,36.inch,"ex&a" 

Sledge,  36-inch,  "extra" 

Hammers,  A.  £.,  solid  c.  s.,  forged,  No.  1^ 

Hammers,  farrier's: 

Shoeing,  c.  8 

Turning^  half-brieht.  assorted,  2  to  2^  pounds. 
Hammers,  machinist's,  ball  peen: 

Impound 

2|-pound 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  c.  s.: 

li-pound 

li-pound 

l|-pound 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  single  face, 
solid  c.  s..  handled: 

2-pound 

3-pound 

6-pound 

8-pound 

10-pound 

Hammers,  mason's,  solid  c.  s.: 

Ax  floiish.  5-pound 

Natural  imisii,  8-pound 

Natural  finish.  Impound 

Hammers,  tack,  upholsterer's  pattern,  steel 

Hatchets,  c.  s.,  good  quality: 

Broad,  6-inch  cut,  steel  head,  single  bevel. 

Lathing,  No.  1 

Shlncling,  No.  2 

Haqps)  hinge: 

lo-inch!!!!!!!!!!!;!;^!!!;!!!;!!;!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Hinges,  T ,  extra  heavy: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12.inch 

Hinges,  heavy: 

o-inch        

10-lnch 

Hinges,  light,  6-inch 

Hinges,  strap,  heavy: 

8-lnch 

lO-inch 

l^inch 

Hinges,  strap,  li^t: 

6-inch 

8-inch 

10-inch 

13.1nch 


191 
191 

319 
819 

234 
234 
234 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 

191 

191 
191 

298 


298 


398 
298 
298 

208 


208 


to.  34 
.355 
.3716 
.3975 
.43 
.4467 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.2025 


.27 


265 

.082 

173 

1.05 

860 

.40 

860 

.27 

191 

.355 

298 

.28 

191 

.27 

298 

.77 

191 

.76 

191 

.22 

.33 
1.15 


.25 
.30 


.22 
.23 
.24 


.31 
.25 
.34 
.43 

.44 

.56 
.84 
.12 

.59 

.21 
.2226 

.33 

.67 

1.03 
1.50 
2.17 

.58 
.86 


.78 
1.11 
1.60 

.34 

.47 
.66 
.97 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


iColumbia. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15^  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc.— Contd. 


HARDWARB— Continned. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

COD" 

treo- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dBllrary. 


468dosen.. 


625  pounds... 
1,325  pounds. 
475  pounds... 
1,775  pounds. 
1,650  pounds. 
1,500  pounds. 

2,475  pounds. 
3,350  pounds. 
500  pounds... 
1,400  pounds. 
300  pounds... 
700  pounds... 
1,100  pounds. 
1,300  pounds. 
350  pounds... 
100  pounds... 
450  pounds... 
1,500  pounds. 
2,700  ix>unds. 
1,850  pounds. 
2,250  pounds. 
2,050  pounds. 
450  pounds... 
850  pounds... 
600  pounds... 
250  pounds... 
300  pounds... 
500  pounds... 
aoo  pounds... 
1,000  pounds. 
2,000  pounds. 
350  pounds... 
2,050  pounds. 
300  pounds... 
800  pounds... 
1,100  pounds. 
1,150  pounds. 
550  pounds... 

8,770  pounds, 
5,580  pounds. 
4,065  pounds. 
9,925  pounds. 
1,900  pounds. 
8,200  pounds. 
6,000  pounds. 
2,150  pounds. 
3,000  pounds, 

6,000  pounds, 
1,140  pounds, 
1,100  pounds 

775  pounds.. 
1,175  pounds 
1,125  pounds 
1,150  pounds 
300  pounds. . 

673dosen 

194 

55  dozen 

92  pairs 

41 


Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolhoose  pattern,  heavy, 

japanned. 
Ixxjn,  band,  American,  per  100  pounds: 


265 


$0.12 


Bt.  Louis. 


t)v2 

Iron,  renned,  American,  per  100  ix>unds: 

^yf: 

byU 

byi! 

by  2 


^t::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

:^?!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
;?n::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

by  2 

by2i 

by2J 

byii 

by  2 

by2i 

Iron,  refined,  round,  American,  per  100  pounds: 

't-tach 

i-lnch 

^inch 

-Inch 

>inch 

-Inch 

-inch 

-Inch 

-inch 

Iron,  sheet,  per  100  pounds: 

Juniata,  galvanised,  28-lnch,  No.  25 

Refined,  fi  inch  thick ; 

Refined .  No.  28 

Iron,  refined,  square,  American  per  100  lbs: 

f-lnch 

l-lnch 

1-inch 

f-inch 

l-lnch 

Knives: 

Table,  imitation  stag  handle,  with  bolster. . 
Bread,  thin  blade 


234 


No  award, 
pendlx.) 


(See  Ap- 


1.05 


St.  Louis. 


No  swBid. 
pondiz.) 


(See  Ap. 


Butcher,  8-inch, 
bolster. 


beech  handle,   without 


Carvins,  and  forks,  forged,  with  bolster  and 

guva,  genuine  stag  handles,  per  pair. 
Chopping,  hollow  iron  handle,  forged  blade.. 

t^inch  thick. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


No  award, 
pendlx.) 


St.  Louis. 
No  sward, 
pendlx.) 
Chicago. 

No  award, 
pendlx.) 
St.  Louis. 


(See    Ap- 


(See  Ap- 


(See  Ap- 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  flxtwres,  tin  ana  stamped  ware,  etc, — Contd. 


HARDWARE— Continued. 


Awards. 


Artiotos. 


No. 
of 

OOD- 

tiao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


142A  dozen.. 
42  dozen.... 
54VW  dozen. . 


87 

67 

127M. 


5,170  poonds. 
4,755  pounds 
4;285  pounds 
9|850j>ounds. 
a0,d7fipound8 
20.426  pounds 
5(300  pounds. 
21^260  pounds 
8,640  pounds. 
7,720  pounds. 
0,000  pounds. 
1.420  pounds. 
TOO  pounds... 
400  pounds... 
4,2«)  pounds. 
0,330  pounds. 
8,520  pounds. 

1,610  pounds. 
1|600  pounds. 
006  pounds... 
425  pounds. 
82 


134  pounds. . 
263  pounds. . 
868  pounds.. 
754  pounds. . 
762  pounds.. 
574  pounds.. 

461 

121 


881  pounds. . 
245  pounds.. 
3OO  pounds.. 


Knives— Continued. 

Drawing,  c.  s.,  carpenter's,  hollow-ground^ 

ia4nch 

21-lnch 

Horseshoeing,  assorted  widths,  stag  handles. 

Putty .  with  bolster 

Skinning,  6-inch,  beech  handle,  without 
bolster. 

Latches,  thumb,  heavy,  all  wrousht 

Levels,  spirit,  with  plumb,  304ncn,  adjustable.. 
Locks: 

Cloeet,  rim,  dead,  2-tumbIer,  Sfinch,  brass 

bolt,  with  key. 
Drawer,  2-tumbler,  2^  by  2  inches,  iron,  with 

key. 
Upright  rim,  mineral  knob,  brass  bolt,  with 

4-lnch. 


191 
265 
191 
265 


$0.35 
.405 
.19 
.06 


4i-inch 

5-inch 

6-lnch 

Spring,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  8-tumbler  or 
more,  2  keys  each,  assorted  combina- 
tions on  each  shipping  order— 

Sui table  for  outside  use 

Suitablefor  inside  use 

Sash,  heavy,  wrought,  bronzed 

Lock  sets,  34-inchy  mortise.  Jet  knobs,  bronzed- 
steel  combined  rose  and  escutcheon,  brass 
bolts  and  face,  with  key. 
ICallets,  carpenter's,  hickory .  round,  6  by  4inchea. 

Measures,  tape,  75-foot,  bent  leather  case 

Nails,  gilt,  upholsterers,  size  43 per  M. . 

Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds: 

sdV.?../.*.'!*!!;!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!"!!; 

4d 

6d 

8d 

lOd 

12d 

20d •. 

30d 

40d 

60d 

Fence,  8d 

Fence,  lOd 

Fence,  12d 

Finishing,  6d 

Finishing,  8d 

Finishing,  lOd 

Nails,  horsesnoe,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

Nails,oxshoe,No.5 per  100  lbs. 

Nippers,  shoeing 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  blank,  hot-punched: 

For  i-inch  boll 

For  A-inch  bolt 

For  -inch  bolt 

For  -inch  bolt 

For  -inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

Oilers,  bronzed  steel,  No.  14, 5-inch  sprout 

Oilstones,  Washita,  oompoeition,  or  carborun- 
dum. 

Packing,  hemp,  Much,  square 

Packing,  C.  I.  rubber,  good  quality: 

•^Inch 


191 
191 
265 


265 
265 


.67 
.635 


12.30 
.72 


1.84 
2.45 


265 
265 


298 
265 


2.65 

1.15 

.25 

3.15 


.14 

.805 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
No  award, 
pendlx.) 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 

Do. 

No  award. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
DO. 
Do. 


(See  Ap- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1-inch. 


101 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
265 


.0678 
.0678 
.0678 
.0678 
.75 

.073 
.063 
.048 


.10 
.145 

.13 

.095 

.086 


No  award.    (See   Ap- 
pendix.) 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

New  York,  St.  Louie, 
or  Chicago. 


iKalleablekey. 
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Gontmcts  awcarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15^  1913,  for  piece  goods,  elothmg,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  VHigons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc, — Contd. 


HARDWARE— Continued. 


AwaxdB. 


Articles. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


130  pounds. 

232  pounds. 

871  pounds. 
760  pounds. 
flOO  quires.. 
222  dozen.. 
41 

67 , 

26 

2pairs 

2pairs 

2pairs 

48 

21 

6pairs 

Opairs 

0 

6 

6 

39 

165 

60 

66 

0 

14 

84 

49 

27 

7 

114 

379 

34 

63 

44 

34 

65 

66 

14 

18 

12 

30  pounds.. 
60  pounds.. 
108  pounds. 
Ill  pounds. 
87  pounds.. 

14  pounds.. 
22  pounds.. 
48  pounds.. 
63  pounds.. 
96  pounds.. 


Packing,  G.  I.  rubber,  etc.— Continued. 

A-*adi 

f-inob 

Packing,  "Rainbow"  style: 

Paper,  sand  (assorted),  per  quire 

Pencils,  carpenter's,  T^indi 

Pinchers,  blacksmlui's  shoeing 

Planes,  as  follows: 

Block,  Clinch,  knuckle  Joint 

Fore,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Wood,  hollow  and  round,  c.  s.— 

1-tach 

Ifinch 

IJ-inch 

Adjustable,  wood  bottoms- 
Jack 

Joiner's 

Match,  iron- 
finch 

l-inoh 

Plow,  embracing  beadiiur  and  center-beading 
plane,  rabbet  and  fillister,  dado,  plow, 
matching  and  slitting  plane. 

Dado,  iron,  l-incfa 

Rabbet,  iron— 

1-Inch 

IJ-lnch 

Smooth,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Pliers: 

7-inch,  0.  s.,  heavy— 

Side-cutting 

Round  nose 

End-cutting,  nippers,  reversible  blade,  10- 
inch,  c.  s.,  heavy. 

Presses,  meat,  suitable  for  schools  and  hospitals. . 
Punches: 

Hand,  oval,  assorted,  Nos.  1  to  16 

Harness,  spring,  revolving,  6  tubes 

Saddler's,  c.  s.,  round,  to  drive,  assorted, 
Nos.  1  to  12. 

Conductor's  heavy,  assorted  shajMs  of  holes. . 

[orses,  floor— 

12-lnch 

14-tnch 

16-lnch 

Shoe,  regular,  oval— 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Wood,  flat— 

12-indi 

14-inoh 

Wood,  half  round— 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Rivet  sets,  polished  and  blue: 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  7 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  in  1-pound  boxes.  No.  8: 

|-inch 

l-Inoh 

f-tDOh 

f-inch 

1-inch 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper  No.  10: 

l-inoh 

f-inch «^ 

•  l-inch 

t-inch 

1-inch ,.,, 

iAwardedSO,  >  Awarded  19. 


92 

92 

298 
298 
51 


265 


191 
191 
191 

265 
191 

265 
298 


298 

298 

[1191 

['265 


191 
[•191 
S265 
«298 

191 

191 
191 
191 

265 


266 
266 

266 

265 
265 

191 
191 

191 
191 

266 

265 
265 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 


•0.086 

.066 

.25 
.25 
.06 
.13 
.40 

.66 

.82 

.70 
.70 
.86 

.737 
.97 

1.30 
1.37 
4.60 


.65 
.65 
.74 
.74 


.36 
.19 
.74 
.74 
.74 
.675 


.39 
.045 


.15 
.21 
.20 

.20 
.30 

.22 
.29 


.31 

.21 

.17 
.09 

.218 
.218 
.218 
.218 
.218 

.236 
.236 
.236 


New  York,  St.  Lodi, 
orChlOBCo. 
DoT^ 

Bt.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Chicago, 
^o. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


sAwardedlS. 
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Coniraeti  awarded  under  advertieement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  piece  goods,  elotking,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  ana  stamped  ware,  ^e.— Oontd. 


HARDWARE— Contimied. 


Awards. 


Artloks. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Spoonds.... 

Opomidfl 

20  pounds... 
37poands... 
IS^nnds... 

42  pounds... 

43  pounds... 
64poonds... 
69  pounds... 

77  pounds... 
48  pounds... 
37  pounds... 
66  pounds... 
32  pounds... 
80  pounds... 
76  pounds... 
104  pounds. . 
88  pounds... 
167  pounds.. 

22  thousand. 
28  thousand. 
22  thousand. 
12  thousand. 
14  thousand. 

365 

224  pain.... 


23... 
36.. 

115.. 
19... 
45... 

11... 
7.... 


25... 
30... 
290.. 

60... 
76... 

16... 


3... 
17., 


149.. 
124.. 


00.. 
84.. 


78  grots. 

74giosB.. 

70  grass. 

Wgross. 

t2groaa. 

12rgrosB. 

183g 

387c 


Rivets  and  bun,  copper,  No.  12: 


,No.7: 


R  L  packages  of  1,000: 

UH>unoe 

12-ounce 

1-pound 

Ijhpound 

2-pound 

Rulee,  boxwood,  2-foot,  4-fold,  full  brass-bound. . 
Sadirons,  5  to  8  pounds,  polished  face,  half-round 

wrought  hanmes,  per  pound. 
Saw  sets: 

For  crosscut  saws 

For  handsaws 

Saws: 

Compass,  12-lnch 

Back,  124nch.  blued  back 

Buck,  complete,   804noh   blade,   painted 
frames. 

Clioular,  264noh,  crosscut 

Circular.  30-lnch,  crosscut 

Crosscut,  with  handles— 

5-foot 

0-foot 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

234 
234 
234 
234 

234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 


265 
265 
265 
265 
265 
191 


265 
265 

265 
265 
191 


Hand.  264noh,  hollow  back,  6  to  10  points 
to  toe  Inch. 

Meat,  butcher's  bow,  204nch 

Rip,  284nch,  4^  and  5  points 

Scales: 

Butcher's,  dial  face,  spring  balance,  squire 
pan,  30-pound,  by  ounces. 

Hay  and  cattle.  6-ton.  standard  platform 

Platform,  counter,  246-pound 

Platform,  drop  lever,  on  wheels— 

1,000-pound 

1,500-pound 

2.000-pound 

Scissors,  ladles',  6-inch,  o.  s.,  full  sliie 

Screw  dnveis,  steel  blade  ruimlng  through  han- 
dle: 

6-lnch 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Screws,  wrought  iron,  bench,  IHiich 

Screws,  wood,  bench.  2Hiioh 

Screws,  flat  head,  bright: 

rinch,  No.3 

4nch,No.  4 

-inch.  No.  5 

-inch,  No.  4 

■tech,  No.  5 

■Bch,No.6 

-inch.  No.  6 

-Inch,  No.  7 

-inch.  No.  8 1 


265 
265 
265 

191 
265 

298 

155 

191 

155 
155 
155 
191 


265 
265 
265' 
265 
1^1 

208 
298 

298 
298 
298 
298 
298 
298 
29$ 


ta253 
.253 
.253 
.253 
.253 

.078 
.075 
.066 
.063 

.063 
.063 
.063 
.06 
.06 
06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.04 

.044 

.06 

.06 

.076 

.23 

.025 


.405 
.206 


.10 
.575 


1.20 
1.45 
.72 

.47 

.77 


55.00 
2.08 

13.60 
18.00 
19.60 
2.20 


.09 

.14 

.17 

.275 

.28 

.06 

.0625 

.066 

.0625 

.066 

.0676 

.06 

.068 

.0667 


Cbk»gf>. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

iNo  award. 
r   pendix.) 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

St  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(See  Ap- 
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SUPPLIES   FOR  THE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15y  1913,  for  piece  goods,  dothmg,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ioare,  wagons  and  wagon  fiaOures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc. — Gontd. 


HARDWARE— Gontlniifld. 


Awards. 


Artiotos. 


No. 
of 

con- 
tno- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


155  gross 

118  gross.... 

03  gross 

184  gross.... 
173  gross.... 
187  gross.... 

171  gross 

187  gross...., 

167  gross 

125  gross 

156  gross.... 
105  gross. . . . 
97  gross 

68  gross 

51  gross 

21  gross 

69  gross 

85  gross 

19  gross , 

22  gross 

23  gross , 

15  gross , 

6gross 

17  gross 

6gro8S 

15^  gross... 
19  gross 

32doten 

18Adoxen... 

85 

22 

1,650  pounds 

17  pairs 

11  pairs 


8,475  poonds 
5,475  pounds 
7,700  pounds 
8,755  pounds 
7,600  pounds 
2,850  pounds 
1,150  pounds 

400  pounds.. 
1,060  pounds 
450  pounds. . 
57 A  dozen... 
64  donn 

68 

13 

22 

89 

130  dozen 

150  pounds.. 

125  pounds.. 
200  pounds.. 

665  pounds.. 
845  pounds.. 
1,460  pounds 
1,720  pounds, 
1^315  pounds 
6tN)  pounds.. 


Screws,  flat  head,  bright—Ckmtinued. 

14nch,No.7 

|-lnch,No.8 

1-inch,  No.  9 

1-inch,  No.7 

1-inch,  No.  8 

1-inch,  No,  9 

1-lnch.No.lO 

lJ-lnch,No.9 

1 -inch,  No.  10 


1 -inch.  No.  11. 

lrlnch,No.lO 

1 -inch.  No.  11 , 

1 -inch.  No.  12..... 

1 -inch.  No.  11 

1  -Inch,  No.  12 

li -inch.  No.  13 

24nch,No.lO 

2-inch^  No.  11 

2-inch,  No.  12 : 

2-inch,  No.  13 

2-inch.  No.  14 

2J-indi,  No.  14 

2J-inch,  No.  15 

2}-inch,  No.  14 

2)-inch.  No.  15 

3.inch,No.l6 

3-lnch,No.l8 

Sbeara,  c.  s.,  Japanned  handle,  strai^t,  trimmers: 

8-inch 

lO-inch 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand: 

No.7 


298 
298 
2&8 
298 
298 
296 
298 


298 
298 
298 
298 
298 
298 
298 
298 
298 


298 


298 


265 
191 


No.  9 

Solder.  50  parts  pure  tin,  50  parts  pure  lead 

Soldering  irons: 

Impounds  each,  per  pound 

2  pounds  each,  per  pound 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and  hind,  per 
lOOpounds: 

No.O 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds: 

No.2...!.vr...... 

No.  8 

No.  4 

Shovels,  fire,  hand,  long  handle,  heavy 

Springs,  door,  spiral,  heavy,  10-inch 

Squares: 

Framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide,  with  rafter 

scale. 
Try- 

4|-inch 

10-inch 

Try  and  miter,  7i-inch 

Staples,  wrought  iron,  3  inches  long 


f  by  3  inches. 


by  4  inches.... 

by  1  inch 

Steel,  cast,  octagon: 

1-inch 

-inch 

-inch 

-inch.. , 

-inch 

U-inoh 


191 
191 


858 
358 
358 
358 
358 
358 


858 
358 
858 
51 
191 

191 


191 
191 
191 
265 

70 

70 
70 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


10.066 
.07 
.0733 
.07 
.0733 
.077 
.084 
.084 
.091 

.ogs 

.096 

.105 

.115 

.12 

.126 

.14 

.1225 

.13 

.14 

.154 

.172 

.186 

.217 

.203 

.231 

.294 


8.20 
4.96 


.24 
.24 


13.66 
13.68 
13.43 
13.43 
13.43 
18.43 
13.43 

13.43 

13.43 

13.43 

.87 

1.70 

.60 


.10 
.20 
.23 
.024 

.066 

.056 
.048 

.066 
.053 
.048 
.048 
.048 
.048 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
•  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

(No  award. 

pendix.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


See  Ap- 


Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St  Louis. 

New  York,  St  Loofa, 
or  Chicago. 
DoT^ 
Do. 

Do.  . 
Do. 
Do. 
'  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Phoenix  Horse  Shoe  Co.  (JoUet,  HI.) 
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Controett  awarded  under  advertiBement  of  Jan,  15,  191S,  for  piece  goods,  elothingy  dry 
goodtj  enameled  ware,  wagone  and  wagon  fixtyree,  tin  and  etamped  ware,  «to.— <>>ntd. 


HABDWARE-Contfnoed. 


No. 

of 

Unit 

oon- 
tno- 

pti06. 

tor. 

70 

•0.066 

70 

.063 

70 

.048 

70 

.048 

70 

.048 

70 

.048 

70 

.048 

234 

.027 

234 

.027 

234 

.027 

234 

.027 

341 

.0225 

341 

.0225 

841 

.0225 

341 

.0225 

341 

.0225 

265 

.32 

191 

10.06 

205 

.07 

205 

.074 

51 

.00 

61 

.005 

61 

.07 

61 

.076 

61 

.06 

206 

.06 

836 

.15 

191 

.15 

206 

.20 

205 

.28 

191 

1.20 

n206 
V298 

0.00 

0.00 

/S266 
V298 

8.46 
3.46 

298 

8.20 

191 

.082 

191 

.044 

191 

.085 

191 

.0266 

191 

.0225 

191 

.0215 

104 

.0875 

298 

.022 

296 

.022 

205 

.19 

191 

0228 

208 

.0867 

296 

.048 

298 

.0184 

298 

.0184 

286 

.0184 

208 

.0184 

208 

.0184 

Awaids. 


Artiotos. 


Point  of  deltruT. 


TOOpooods... 

475  pounds... 
OTOpoonds... 
400  pounds... 
400  pounds... 
475  pounds... 
250  pounds... 

285  pounds... 
445  pounds... 
27Dpound8... 
leo  pounds... 

175  pounds... 
325  pounds... 
460  pounds... 
150  pounds... 
600  pounds... 
54 


Steel,  cast,  square: 
flinch!./. 


HsetB... 


TOdocpapers. 
Udocpapers. 
84dos.papen. 
112dos.papcn 
95dos.pftpeE8. 
56dos.papen. 
15dOB.papfln. 

872 


82.. 
55.. 
1... 


815  pounds... 
108  pounds..! 
637  pounds... 
871  pounds... 
607  pounds... 
80  pounds... 
7,5«rpaimds. 


87.. 
0... 
6... 


2,490  pounds. 
360  pounds... 

160  pounds... 


385  pounds.. 
210  pounds.. 
810  pounds.. 
4»  pounds.. 


}inoh.. 

finch.. 

{-inch.. 

1-inch.. 

Ihinch. 

2-lnch.. 
Steel,  plow: 

J  by  3 

{  by  4  inches. 

I  by  5  inches 

4  by  8  inches 

Steel,  spring: 

*  by  1  inch 

'  *  inches 

inch^tg , 

inches '. '. !, 

_    2~inchea 

Steels,  butcher's,  12-inch,  stag  handle,  with 

jl. 

Stocks  and  dies,  blacksmith's,  to  cut  \,  ,V.  I,  /., 
I,  I,  f , },  and  1  inch,  complete  with  taps,  in  case. 
Tacks,  upholsterer's,  ftdl  weight,  per  doien  pa- 
pers: 

Sonnoe 

dKNince 

4-ounoe 

O-onnce... 

8-ocince 

lOounce 

12KNince 

Thennometeis: 

Kercurial 

Spirit 

Trimmers,  spoke,  adjustable , 

Trowels.  lOi-inch: 

Plastering *...!, 

Tuyere  (tweer),  iron.  adJustoble  pattern,  single, 
heayy,  with  oleanmg  drop. 

Blacksmith's,  solid  box— 

6-hichjaw 

4i-faichjaw 

Square  slide,  4-lnch  Jaw , 

Washers,  iron,  flat,  for— 

i-inchholt , 

t-hichbolt 

-Inch  bolt 

-inch  bolt 

-inchbolt 

-inchbfdt 

Waste,  cotton,  white 

Wedges,  woodohoppw's  solid  steel,  per  pound: 

6-ponnd. , 

6-pound 

WeU-wheeb,  Japanned,  10-faich,  heavy,  swivel 

hook. 
Wire,  annealed,  bhied: 

No.  16 

No.  20. 

No.  24. 

Win,  bright,  iron: 

No.  8..... : 

No.O 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.9l 

1  Awarded  8. 


New  York,  St.  Louta, 
orChiOigo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

^0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Chtoago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chioafo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
r.o.b.Vl 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


,N.J. 


F.  0.  D.  Chicago 
house. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


«  Awarded  2L 


'Awarded  a. 
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SUPPLIES  FOIL  THE  INDIAN   SERVICE. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Jan.  15^  191S,  for  piece  goods,  clothing ,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  ana  stamped  ware,  etc, — Gontd. 


HARDWARE— Continaed. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 


trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


187poand8... 

100  pounds.. 
327  pounds.. 
14  ixmnds. ... 
82  pounds... 
72  pounds... 


11 400  pounds 

218,740  lbs.... 

14,746  pounds 

110 

128 

132 

88 

64 

186 


304  tons 

202 

842 

12 

14 

2 


Wire,  bright,  iron— Continued. 
No.  18. 


No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  14 

No.  16 

No.  18 

Wire,  2-point  barbed,  galvanised,  main  wtres 
not  larger  than  10  gauge,  barbs  not  larger  than 
llgauge: 
For  nog  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to 

exceed  3  incnes. 
For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to 
exceed  5  inches. 
Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized,  1-inoh  and 
l^inch,  as  may  be  required. 

W ire  stretchers,  for  barbed  wire 

Wrenches,  solid  handle,  screw,  black: 

8-inch 

lO-inch 

12-inch 

16-lnch 

Additional  articles: 

Galvanized  steel  barrels,  55  gallons  capacity, 
with  the  words  "Indian  Service"  em- 
bossed thereon,  and  also  the  word  '*  Oaso- 
line"  or  ''Kerosene,"  as  the  service  may 
require. 

ICarbidei  in  iron  drums 
or 
Carbolite,  in  iron  drums 


Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 

Extra  bottles  for  fire  extinguishers 

Tires,  wagon,  iron,  3  by  |  inch,  round  edees: 

For  wheels  40  inches  high,  per  pound. . . 

For  wheels  48  inches  high,  per  pound... 

For  wheels  54  inches  high,  per  pound... 


298 


298 
298 
298 
298 


80.0189 

.0194 
.0199 
.0219 
.0239 
.0269 


265 

101 
191 
191 
191 


»9 


>343 
10 


.40 

.2025 
.35 
.41 
.7025 

U.90 


/  55.00 
\  60.00 

5.75 


358 


.0185 
.0185 


F.  o.  b.  Chicago  ware- 
house. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


No  award.    (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 
Do. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

F.  o.  b.  fiiotory,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Dnluth. 
St.    Louis,    Chicago, 
Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Noawiard. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 


PLUMBER'S  AND  STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTER'S  TOOLS,  FITTINOS,  AND  SUPPLIES. 


134  pounds.. 


81. 
51. 
23. 


13. 
8.. 


58.. 
36., 


2.. 
2.. 

12.. 
12., 
7.. 
5.., 
5.. 
6.. 


Cement,  gas  fitter's,  in  5-pound  packages 

Cutters,  pipe,  3-wheel: 

To  cut  4  to  1  inch 

To  cut }  to  2  inches 

Furnaces,  blast,  gasoline,  combination,  hot  blast, 

complete,  with  melting  pot. 
Ladles,  wrought,  double  lip: 

4-inch 

6-inch 

Fliers,  gas,  forged:         -    . 

12-inch!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!*!!!!!!!! 

Ratchets,  sleeve: 

Handle  10  inches  long , 

Handle  16  inches  long , 

Reamers,  pipe: 

J-lnch 

{-inch 

1-lnch ^ 

11-lnch 

ij-inch 

2-inch 


118 

10.10 

265 
265 
191 

.71 

.81 

3.50 

265 
265 

.105 
.18 

265 

265 

.16 
.27 

296 
296 

3.06 
4.67 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

.185 

.25 

.31 

.37 

.46 

.62 

St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


St.  Louts. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


iMeU. 

*  Awarded  186  tons. 

» Awarded  18  tons.  __ 

« S62.50  f.  o.  b.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa:  Chloan>,  Olj  East  St.  Ixmis,  CL; 
Omaha.  Nebr.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  f^iagara  FaUs,  N.  Y.:  or  Saott  St.  Marie,  Mich.  IfO 
f.  0.  b.  Seattle,  Wash.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  San  Francisco.  Gal.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  or  Sacramento,  Gal.  872.50 
f .  o.  b.  El  Paso,  Tex.  876.50  f.  0.  b.  Denver,  Colo.  $67.50  f.  0.  b.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Drums  to  be  of 
100  pounds  capacity. 
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ContracU  avxxrded  under  advertisement  of  Jan,  16,  191S,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  toagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc. — Contd. 

PLUIIBBR'8  AND  STBAIC  AND  GAS  FITTER'S  TOOLS,  FITTINGS,  AND  SUPPLIES— 

Contfnned. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  Of  dcjlvery. 

13  sets 

Stocks  and  dies,  pipe,  adjustable: 

i  to  1  Inch 

191 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
19L 

12.52 
4.20 

.185 

.25 

.31 

.37 

.46 

.62 

.92 

.4225 
.75 

Chicago. 
Do. 

12  sets. 

lito2Inobe6 

11 

T^l^]^- 

Do. 

10 

I-inch 

Do. 

10 

1-inch 

Do. 

5 

11-tnch 

Do. 

4 

ll*inch 

Do. 

6 

nJnofa 

Do. 

ao 

Vises,  pipe,  maUeable  iron,  hinged,  to  hold  |  to  2 
Wrenches,  pipe,  good  quality: 

Do. 

g7 

Do. 

100 

18-lnch 

Do. 

PIPE  FITTINGS. 


179.. 
276.. 
64... 


606. 
841. 
34.. 


24. 
44. 
1.. 


1,209. 
1.268. 
820... 
634... 
657... 


246.. 
212. 
151. 
154.. 
160., 

123. 
153. 
99.. 
87.. 
90.. 
76.. 


74.. 
85.. 
65.. 


283., 
316. 
292. 
200. 
170.. 
140.. 

827.. 
500.. 
333,, 


Bibbs,  lever-handle,  plain,  finished,  pipe  thread: 

4-mch 

HBOh 

I-iDch 

Bibbs,  lever-handle,  plain,  flnislied  with  thim- 
bles, for  lead  pipe: 

ttoch!!!!;;"!!;;;!";!!!!!";!!""!!!!!;!!! 

BibbsL  compression,  plain,  finished,  pipe  thread: 


Irinch 

1-inch 

Bibbs,  compression,  plain,  finished,  with  thim- 
bles, for  lead  pipe: 

4-inch .7. 

i-Inch 

1-inch 

Bushings,  malleable-iron: 

4  by  I  inch 

I  by  1  inch 

1  by  1}  inches. 


U  by  n  inches. 
1}  by  2  inches. 


Cape,  malleable-iron,  black,  per  pound: 

^Inch 

j-inch 

1-inch 


Cape,  malleable-iron,  galvanised,  per  pound: 

Irinch 

tinch 

1-inch 

ittoch!!!!!!!!!;;;;;;;;;;;;"!!!;;!;!!!!;;! 

Couplings,  boaier,  with  unions,  malleahi«viron, 


traight: 
ibyjbyli 
fbylbyli 
fbylbyli 


by  I  by  1  inch 

"    '^    *  inch 

_    ,  ,    ,     inch 

CoupUnra,  wroughti-ron,  black: 

t£ch!!;;!!!;;!;!;!;!!;;!ii;!;ii;; 

1-inch 

OoupUn^,  wrought  Iron,  galvanlxed: 


326 

Sa48 

60 

.7206 

69 

1.0041 

118 

.56 

118 

L25 

191 

.27 

191 

.496- 

191 

.90 

118 

.40 

118 

.60 

118 

L25 

69 

.0131 

69 

.0158 

69 

.0184 

69 

.0236 

69 

.0368 

69 

.084 

60 

.084 

69 

.084 

60 

.0504 

60 

.0504 

60 

.0504 

69 

.1176 

69 

.1176 

60 

.1176 

60 

.0798 

69 

.0798 

69 

.0798 

69 

.102 

69 

.1275 

60 

.1275 

326 

.019 

326 

.0276 

326 

.0858 

326 

.0468 

326 

.0578 

326 

.077 

326 

.0275 

326 

.0358 

820 

.06 

On 
Chicago. 


St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Db. 
Do. 


St.  Louis  or  ChJoi^ 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Omaha* 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  piece  goods,  dotking,  dry 
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PIPE  FITTmaS-Continued. 


Awtids. 

Artiotos. 

No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivwy. 

306 

Coimllngs,  wroofl^t  iron,  galTanlted— Contd. 

836 
836 
826 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

69 
60 
69 
60 
69 
60 

60 
69 
60 
60 
69 
60 

60 
60 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
60 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
60 
60 
60 

69 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
00 
69 
60 

60 
60 
60 
69 
60 
60 

ia0688 
.068 
.11 

.084 

.084 

.0604 

.0504 

.0604 

.0604 

.U76 
.1176 
.0798 
.0796 
.0798 
.0798 

.084 

.084 

.064 

.0504 

.0604 

.0604 

.1176 
.1176 
.1176 
.0798 
.0798 
.0796 

.064 
.0504 
.0504 
.0604 
.0504 
.0604 

.1176 
.0798 
.0798 
.0798 
.0798 
.0798 

.103 
.1375 
.1375 

.084 
.084 
.064 
.0604 
.0604 
.  .0004 

.U76 
.U76 
.1176 
.0798 

.084 
.064 
.084 
.064 
.064 
.084 

Omaha. 

138 

lUndh 

Do. 

100 

oVqaW 

Do. 

66 

CoupUngs,  B.  A  L.,  nallMble  iron,  blwdc, 

JS.?!'."":*:.....:. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

90 

-Inch 

137 

4nch 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

40 

flOnnh 

Do. 

40 

34llflih 

Do. 

106 

Couplings,  R.  A  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanixed, 

^ESS^: 

Do. 

93 

CSS::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do. 

68 

{.inch 

Do. 

86 

IHnch 

Do. 

18 

lt4nch 

Do. 

12 

34noh 

Do. 

130 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 

Do. 

107 

finch 

Do. 

77 

flizich 

Do. 

83 

Da 

78 

lUnch 

Do. 

10 

3^Qh 

Do. 

18'... 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  galvanixed,  per  pound: 
A.lnch 

Do. 

56 

f-IPf^h , 

Do. 

87 

i-inch 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

6 

li>lnch 

Do. 

4 

3-inch 

Da 

633 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,-  black,  per  pound: 

Do. 

804 

j-lnch 

Da 

699 

Gnch 

Do. 

468 

IHnch 

Do. 

839 

Da 

221 

34nch 

Da 

059 

Elbows,  malleable  Iron,  galvanixed,  per  pound: 
i-lnch 

Do. 

1,437 

JScS::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do. 

777....::::::: 

Unoh             .  . 

Da 

570 

l^lnch 

Do. 

483 

Do. 

807 

^TrMth 

Dp. 

57 

Elbows,  boiler,  with  unions,  malleable  iron, 
bent: 
4  by  »  by  1  Inch 

Do. 

69 

Ibylbylinch                

Do. 

60 

Ibylbyltnoh 

Do. 

30 

Elbows.  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  black,  per 
pound: 
Wnch 

Da 

83 

Lipfih             

Do. 

65 

T-inoh,      .          ,                             .      ..  , 

Da 

8 

Da 

43 

ll-Innh 

Do. 

33 

ojnAh' 

Da 

22 

Elbows,  R.  &.  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanised,  per 
pound: 

Do. 

84 

I4nch 

Da 

46 

{.inch 

Da 

33 

IHnoh.            

Do. 

58 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black,  side  outlet,  per 
pound: 

Do. 

58 

1-inch 

Da 

40 

'{•inch 

Do. 

24 

11-inch 

Da 

16 

Da 

2 

34nch 

Da 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  ana  stamped  ware,  etc—ConXd. 

PIPE  FITTINGft-Contlmied. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

COQ- 

trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
prioe. 


Point  of  dellrwy. 


80.. 
48.. 
18.. 
12.. 
0... 

M.. 
46.. 

38.. 


fi94. 

fiOO., 
644.. 
480.. 
851.. 

aoi.. 

610., 
7W.. 
613.. 
428. 
846.. 


134.. 

210.. 
202.. 
189.. 
141.. 
114.. 

430.. 
006.. 
418.. 
272.. 
231.. 
208.. 

127.. 
107.. 
83... 
03... 
81... 
70... 

236. 
343.. 
315.. 
257. 
218.. 
216. 


4,275  feet.. 
6,086  feet.. 
5,680  feet.. 
2,783  feet.. 
2,557  feet.. 
1,700  feet.. 

7i»51feet.. 
19,627  feet. 
20.104  feet. 
6,777  feet.. 
5,691  feet.. 
7,464  feet.. 


20f6et... 
70  feet.. 
45  feet.. 

105  feet. 

106  feet. 
87  feet.. 


Elbows,  malleable  Iron,  galvaDized,  side  outlet, 
per  pound: 


•inob 

IHnch 

li-inch 

Oas  service  oooks,  brass,  female: 


Inch 

1^-inch 

^les,  dose,  wrought  Iron,  black: 
by  1|  inches. 


by  If  Inches. 
t>yl|  inches. 


2  by  3  in 
Nipples,  dofl 


inches 

,  inches 

inches 

,  dose,  wrought  iron,  galvanized: 


by  U  inches 
by  If  inches 


I  by  U  inches 

U  by  1|  Inches 

II  by  If  Inches 

2Dy2inches 

"•'-ight  iron,  black: 


^l«t.«.1,»a      nk^v* 


jght  iron,  galvanized: 


ght  iron,  black: 


ght  iron,  galvanized: 


P  or  foot: 

*-mcn 

1-inch 

1-inch 

■inch 

■inch 


Pipe, 


,  steel,  galvanized,  per  foot: 
inch 


Pipe. 


60 
60 
69 
60 
60 

09 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
69 
60 
60 

69 
60 
60 
60 
60 
69 

69 
69 
69 
60 
69 
60 

69 
69 
60 
69 
60 
69 

60 
n91 
'191 
S191 
>191 
n91 


iail76 
.1176 
.1176 
.1176 
.  1176 

.2587 
.3375 
.5062 

.008 
.0006 
.0128 
.0176 
.0208 


.0006 
.0128 
.0176 
.0272 
.0336 
.0432 

.006 

.0006 

.0128 

.0176 

.0208 

.0288 

.0096 
.0128 
.0176 
.0272 
.0336 
.0432 

.0112 

.0144 

.020S 

.0272 

.032 

.0432 

.0176 

.0224 

.0304 

.0464 

.056 

.0752 

.0211 

.025 

.037 

.05 

.06 

.08 


Inch 

i-lnch 

1-inch 

2-inch 

,  lead,  i>er  pound: 

■inCfh 


101 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 


>.06 
>.06 
>.06 
>.06 
>.06 
S.06 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


No.  award.    (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I  Only. 


i  Random  lengths. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan,  15^  191S,  for  piece  goods,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  enameled  ware,  wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc. — Contd. 

PIPE  FITTINOS-Contlnued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

402 

Pla^.  cast  Iron,  black: 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

60 
69 
60 
60 
69 
69 

69 
60 
60 
60 
69 
09 

69 
09 
69 
09 
69 
60 

60 
69 
60 
69 
60 
60 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 
69 
60 
60 
09 
69 

$0,006 
.0075 
.01 
.0125 
.0176 
.025 

.01 

.015 

.02 

.025 

.035 

.05 

.084 
.084 
.0504 
.0504 
.0504 

.1176 
.1176 
.0798 
.0798 
.0798 

.4016 
.5552 
.8741 
1.1458 
1.7246 
.085 

.084 

.0504 

.0504 

.0504 

.0504 

.0504 

.1176 
.0798 
.0798 
.0798 
.0708 
.0798 

.084 

.084 

.084 

.0504 

.0604 

.0504 

.1176 
.1176 
.1176 
.0796 
.0796 
.0798 

.0495 
.0008 
.0743 
.1035 
.1305 
.1688 

.0743 

.09 

.1125 

.1575 

.2025 

.2588 

Chicago. 

535 

pinch 

Do. 

411 

1-inch 

Do. 

825 

Do. 

284 

iS-inch 

Do. 

279 

l^Inch 

Do. 

296 

Plugs,  cast  iron,  galvanized: 

-inch 

Do. 

S60 

-Inch 

Do. 

230 

-inch 

Do. 

207 

li-inch 

Do. 

116 

ij-inch 

Do. 

120 

2-lnch 

Do. 

300 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 
4  by  finch 

Do. 

276 

1  by  1  inch 

Do. 

174 

Ibyljinches 

Do. 

149 

USyl^inches 

Do. 

134 

llby21nches 

Do. 

483 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  per  pound: 
4  by  finch 

Do. 

537 

1  by  1  inch 

Do. 

411 

Ibyljinches 

Do. 

205 

U  by  14  Inches 

Do. 

211 

14b72lnche8 

Do. 

175 

Stopcocks,  brass,  steam: 

Do. 

91 

flinch '....'.".'..'.'.'.".'. 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

24 

Itinch 

Do. 

23 

34noh 

Do. 

72  do* 

309 

Stops,  tinned  for  4, y,  14,  lj,and  2-inch  pipe. . . 
Tees,  malleable  iron,  black,  per  pound: 

Do. 
Do. 

402 t... 

finch 

Do. 

399 

1-inch 

Do. 

283 

Do. 

222 

14-inch 

Do. 

146 

2-inch 

Do. 

643 

Tees,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  per  pound: 

Do 

799 

f-inch                                                      

Do. 

550 

I-inch 

Do. 

400 

14-inch                                      

Do. 

326 

iS-inch 

Do. 

255 

2-inch 

Do. 

24 

Tees,  cross,  inaii^ble  iron,  biack,  per  pound: 

Do 

27 

1-Inch '.'.'.'.".',' 

Do 

12 

1-inch 

Do 

15 

Do. 

12 

ll^nch 

Da 

12 

2^ch 

Do. 

60 

Tees,  croM,  inaJleabie  iron,  gaivaiizedVper* 
4.inch 

Do 

80 

f-inch '.....!  ;*' 

Do 

68 

I-inch 

Do 

62 

Do. 

62..... 

ll-inch 

Do 

30 

2-inch 

Do. 

250 

Unions,  maUeable  iron,  black: 

Do 

296 

f4nch 

Do 

320 

i-hich 

Do. 

204 

14-lnch 

Do 

180 

14-inch 

Do. 

157 

2-inch 

Do. 

617 

4-inch 

Do 

857 

i-inch 

Do 

547 

i-inch 

Do. 

339 

Do. 

275 

IWnch 

Do 

265 

23£ch !.!!I!!!I! 

Da 
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CofUraett  awarded  under  advertUemsnt  of  fan,  IS,  ISlSy  for  piece  goodSj  chiking,  dry 
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PIPE  FITTINGS— CoBtlnaed. 


ArtfcleB. 

No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

218 

Valree,  gate»  high  pnsaoze: 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

10.8418 

.4504 
.6563 
.9188 
1.8125 
1.0688 

.3876 
.4263 
.6075 
.8605 
1.1813 
1.7888 

Chicago. 

881 

tSiti 

Do. 

267 

t^Hh.           

Do: 

137 

IHneh 

Do. 

153 

iLinth ... 

Do. 

126 

ss? 

Do. 

800 

Vatree,  dobe,  higfr  preseare: 

Do. 

555 

Uneh 

Do. 

866 

i-lnch 

Do. 

ISO 

lUofih 

Do! 

133 

li-lnch 

Do. 

102 

S^^nch 

Do! 

HOSE  GOODS. 

448 

CoixDUnA  hose,  cast  brass: 

101 
142 

142 
142 
142 
142 

233 
233 
233 
238 
233 
238 

101 

92 

265 
358 
265 
208 
51 

142 

142 
233 
233 

10.066 
.106 

.236 
.33 
.58 
1.13 

.21 

.60 

.75 

.90 
1.20 
2.10 

.0675 

.105 

.132 
.147 
.192 
.3975 
.1875 

.14 

.50 
.90 
1.45 

Ne^f^ork,  St  Loodi^ 
or  ChioaiK      ^ 
Do. 

10 

1^^ 

14 

IJ-iWnh 

7 

Do. 

5 

2-lixich 

Do. 

7 

2f.|TR>h              

Do. 

sodosan 

Hose  olamps.  brass,  per  doten: 

«"X 

t3[.2sr.:::: 

For  rto^  hose 

For  iHnch  hose 

Do. 

2daMn 

For  1  -Inch  hose    ....... 

Do. 

lAd^.... 

For  Mfi^Ji  bo<w - 

Do. 

For  2Hncfa  hose 

Do. 

Hose,  m  >beir.  garden,  {-inch,  In  lengths  of  60 

Do. 

l^feet 

150  feet      .  . 

Hose,'cottQn,  liibbef-Uned,  in  tengOis  of  50  /wt, 
ooimled: 
HiM>ii , 

New  York,  St.  Louii^ 

or  Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

ll^ch 

350 feet 

l^toch 

Do. 

2,250  feet 

aMfeet 

3.  V4ll                         

Do. 

21-inch,  daable  Jacket 

Do. 

Nosdas,  hose,  screw,  combination,  ]-inch 

Noasles,  hose,  screw: 

niAh.  ! 

Chicago. 

13 

New  York,  St.  Loui^ 
or  Chicago. 
Do. 

0         

lUnoh                  

87 

^Ijiio^... 

Chicago. 

14 

2|.lnch 

Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  tuj 
school  books  and  supplies,  fumittire  andwoodentDore,  glass,  o^,  paints,  harness, 
agricultural  implements,  etc,  {bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.). 


QROCERIE8  AND  PROVI8IONB. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

OOD- 

trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
prioft. 


Point  of  delirvy. 


238  pounds., 


S5B;t561b8.. 


t4|3S0  pounds 

12,270  pounds 
217  doien 


WMfbs.,., 
US^lbs.... 

8,425  poonds. 

400  pounds... 
1,750  docen... 

1,818  pounds. 

725poands... 
i;31K)poands . 
277  pounds... 

5,143  poonds. 

112^  lbs.... 
7,863  pounds. 

812  pounds... 

878  doi  cans.. 

6,000  pounds. 
2,025  pounds . 
735  bottles. . . 
073  bottles. . . 

061  pounds... 
27,544  pounds 


00,455  pounds 

748  pounds... 

10,070  pounds 
72,080  pounds 


Allspice,  ground. 


Baoon,  short,  clear  sides,  fnadlnm  thioknees. . 


Baking  powder 

Barley,  pearl 

Bath  brick 

Beans,  choice  lecleaned: 

White 

Pink 


Fr^oles,  genuine  liezioan. 


Beeswax 

Bluing,  powdered. 


Candles,  adamantine,  6's. 


Cassia  (oinnamoD). 

Chocolate 

Cloves 

Cocoa 


Coffee  (see  Appendix)., 
Cornstarch 


Cream  tartar 

Canned  sahnon,  Alaskan  Association  stand- 
ards, in  No.  1  cans. 

Cod,  dried,  boneless  strips,  in  5-pound  boxes. 

Mackerel,  pickled 

Lemon  extract 

Vanilla  extract 


Ofaiger,  African,  ground. 


Ham,    sugar-cured,    thoroui^ly   cured,    well 
smoked,  and  properly  trimmed. 


Hard  bread. 


Hops,  fresh,  pressed ............ 

Lard,  pore  and  refined: 

In  tin  cans  of  5  pounds  net. . 
In  tin  cans  of  10  pounds  net. 

Kacaroni,  domestic 

e,  concentrate 
,tcfaes,  safety. 


Lye,  concentrated. 


737  cans.... 

2^342  doien. 
727  gross... 

I  V-pound  cans. 
>  1-pound  cans. 
•Awarded  170.780  pounds. 

•  Awarded  51,851  pounds. 

•  Awarded  27,635  pounds. 

•  |-pound  cans. 

•  Per  rase  of  2  docen;  cases  to  be  strapped. 

•  Carload  lots  not  less  than  40,000  pounds. 
u  Awarded  8,000  pounds. 

u  Awarded  5,425  pounds. 


214 
71 

4330 

«330 

171 

260 
50 

200 
270 

145 

260 
204 

314 
214 


171 

164 
105 

'200 


128 
258 
164 


258 


102 


13 
13 

'200 

71 
50 


i|aio 

«.00 
1.127 

.12025 

.1275 
•.1147 
1.0065 
'.0210 
•.74 

'•.0808 
0388 
085 

U.0B5 


F- 


'.845 
.16 
U.0025 
tt.065 
M.0735 
".076 

1.12 

•.11 
.2144 

•.23 

1.235 

1.16 

1.17 

.0270 
1.3025 
•.2075 

.735 

.0772 

.10 

.27 

.28 
1.115 
•.11 
M.  15025 


}st.  Louis.. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Chicago,  111.;    KaosM 
City,  Kans.;   South 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  £sst 
St.  Louis,  111. 
Do. 

jchicago. 

Do. 
Now  York. 

Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 

Santa  Fe  School,  N. 

Mex. 
F.  o.  b.  Alboquaraue, 

N.Mex. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

Omaha. 


W.1575 
".04375 

W.043 

11.043 

.16 

.1246 
.1271 
.1106 
.1221 

in.56 

••1.22 
.445 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago, 
jomaha. 

jchkago. 

NewYock. 
Chicago. 

[      Do. 

San  Franoisoo. 

St.  Louis 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

jomaha. 

Kansas   City,    Kans.; 

South  Omahft,  Nebr.; 

East  St.  Louis,  HL 
Chicago. 
Omaha  or  Oktahoma 

City,  Okla. 
San  Francisoo. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


City. 
Chksago. 
Kansas  City. 
Chicago. 

\      Do. 

South  Omsha. 
New  York. 


II 6  candles  per  set  of  14  ounces  in  caaea  of  36  sets. 
M  6  candles  per  set  of  14  ounces  in  cases  of  18  aeta. 
i«  8  candles  per  set  of  16-ounoe  cases  containing  40 

pounds, 
u  8  candles  per  set  of  16-onnceoa8e8containinf  20 

pounds.  ,  ' 

""Empire"  brand. 
1'  Awaided  42,685  pounds. 
i>  Awarded  28J385  pounds. 
!•  Per  can  of  25  pounds. 
••  Per  wood  box  of  25  pounds. 
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CoTitracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  J91S,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  books  aiyl  supplies,  fttrniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

GROCERIES  AND  PROyiSION&--Gontinaed. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

ODD- 

trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deliyerjF 


511  iMirels.. 

l^doswans 
(30  pounds... 

2|277poands. 

90,981  pounds 
86,600  pounds 

119,400  lbs.... 


164,661  lbs.... 


10,900  gaUons 
14,930  gallons. 
14,416  gallons. 
366,440poiindfl 

47,600  pounds 

24,960  pounds 
51,300  pounds 
67,700  pounds 

6,287  pounds. 


14,360  pounds 
38,000  pounds 
26,875  pounds 

342,600pound8 

4|840  pounds. 
11,421  pounds 
1 

s 
s 

4 

§ 
I 

• 
f 
!• 
U 
U 
II 
14 
U 
II 


Mess  pork. 


HOk,  evaporated,  "small"  sin 

Mustard,  ground 

Pepper,  black,  ground 

Raisins,  seedless,  California  unbleached  Sultanas. 
Rice 


Salt, 


Salt,  fine.. 


Sirup;  to  be  a  combination  of  refiner's  sirup  in 
proportions  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than 
40  and  the  highest  grade  conmiercial  glucose 
not  less  than  60  and  not  more  than  90: 
In  barrels  of  not  less  than  50  gallons: 

In  10-gallon  kegs 

In  15-gallon  oak  kegs 

Soap,  laundry 


Soap,  toilet 

Soap,  ohipe: 

ui  60-pound  boxes 

In  100-pound  boxes,  strapped . 

In  barrels 


Soda ,  bicarb 

Soda,  washing: 

In  60-pound  boxes,  strapped . 


In  barrels. 


Starch,  laundry. 


Sugar  (See  Appendix)  granulated . 


Tapioca,  pearl 

Tea,  Formosa  Oolong.. 


U3 


,«357 
195 

171 


«260 


1122 


145 


•167 
"22 


145 


171 
171 
171 
232 

232 

232 
232 
232 

•269 

195 
1G7 
195 
167 
354 
258 
260 
258 
127 
19 
322 
321 


10.90 


2a  70 


U.0065 

K005 

/W.0093 

\M.0098 

^".0125 

".  0125 


.1787 

.2537 

.2353 

tf.088 

».0675 

0.06625 

U.06625 

".065 

.0278 

.0228 


Omaha,  Chicago,  Sioux 
City.  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph. 

St.  Paul,  shipment 
from  Omaha  or  Sioux 

,   ClU. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

^       Do. 

jomaha. 

Chicago. 

Malaga,  Cal. 

Omaha.* 

Duluth.  Minn. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Santa  Fe  School,  N. 

Mex. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
San  Francisco. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
St.  Paul.  Mfarn. 
Santa  Fe  School,  N 

Mex. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha,    St.   Paul 
Sioux  City. 

Do. 


{I:*^    }Chle»go. 


W.0087 
".0125 
M.0077 
<A.0094 
••.0074 
•«.0266 
•M.0246 
«».0451 
•W.045 
«a.042 
.0525 
.18 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
San  Francisco. 
Chicago. 
San  Francisco. 
Omaha. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


^pounds. 


"  Awarded  8,000  pounds, 
u  Awarded  14,185  pounds. 


M 


water, 
nrater. 
water. 


ti 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15^  191S,  for  groceries^  mediad  supplies^ 
school  books  and  supplies,  fwmUwre  and  woodenware,  glasSy  oils,  paints j  harness y  teather^ 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 


GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS-C3ontinaed. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


2,028  eallons.. 
455giaions.... 
790  gallons.... 

1,020  gallons.. 
1,250  gallons.. 

22,794  pounds 


Vinegar,  pure  elder; 

In  new  barrels 

In  new  5-gallan  kegs . 
In  new  10-gallon  kegs 

In  new  15-gallon  kegs, 
In  new  30-gallon  kegs 

Washin  g  powder 


2G9 
129 
129 
269 
129 
269 
129 

103 


110.1045 

.172 

.153 

i>.1445 

•.144 

»*.127 

»».129 

.016 

.01725 
.022 


Chicago. 
Omaha 
Do. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 
New  York, 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
San  Francisco. 


Chicago^ 


ROLLED  BARLEY. 


Potinds. 

87.600 

2^ 

2,500 

4,000 

4,000 

29,000 

80,000 

7,500 

8,000 

600 

86,800 

60,000 

6,000 

5,000 

15,800 

96,000 

12,000. 

85,000 

24,000 

20^000 

5,000 

60,000 

30,000 


Portland,  Oreg.,  for  the  general  service,  viz: 

JlcaiSla  School,  N.Mex 

Campo  Agency,  Cal 

Diffger  Aeancy,  Cal : 

FaUon  ScnooL  Nev 

Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz 

Fort  Yuma  School,  etc..  Cal.,  vis— 

20,000  pounds  for  scnool 

10.000  pounds  for  agencv 

Tula  River  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  vis— 

5,000  pounds  for  school 

2,500  pounds  for  agency 

Volcan  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz— 

4,000  pounds  for  Volcan  School 

4,000pounds for  Mesa  Grande subagoncy 

Fort  McDermitt  Police,  Nev : 

Arlington,  Cal.,  for  reshipment  to  the  following  schools,  etc,  viz: 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Soboba  Agency,  etc.,  Cal..  viz— 

3,000  pounds  for  Sobona  Agency 

8,000  pounds  for  Cahuilla  subagency 

Pechanga  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz— 

1,750  pounds  for  school 

3,250  pounds  for  agency 

Pala  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz— 

5,800  pounds  R>r  school , 

10,000  pounds  tor  agency 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Phoenix,  Anz.,  for  reshipment  to  the  following  schools, 
etc.,  viz; 
Camp  McDowell  Agency,  etc.,  Ariz., 

8,000  pounds  for  day  schools 

4,000  pounds  for  agency 

Fort  Apache  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz— 

5,000  pounds  for  school 

80,000  pounds  for  agency 

Leupp  School,  etc.,  Am.,  v' 

4,w)0pounds  for  school. 


20,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Rice  Station  School,  Ariz. 


Pueblo  Bonito  A  gency ,  N .  Mex 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz.,  viz: 

If  delivered  at  the  school 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Phoenix,  Ariz 

Pima  School,  etc.  (delivered  at  school  or  agency),  vis: 

10,000  for  school 

10,000  for  agency 

I  Only. 

>  Awarded  600  gallons. 

*  Awarded  330  gallons. 


49 


211 


211 
211 


311 


IL48 


1.55 


1.45 


1.60 
L45 


1.70 


«  Awarded  530  gallons. 
•  Awarded  7B0  gaUona. 
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ConiraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  hooks  and  supplies,  fturniture  and  tooodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  t&Uher, 
affricultwral  implements,  «tc.  ^3o]itinued. 


ROLLED  BARLEY--Coiitlni]ed. 


Awwds. 


Point  of  deliTery. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Prloeper 
hnndrod- 
welght. 


30,000 


14,000. 
0,000. 

1U.W, 

80,600 

107. 
70,^ 

777,500. 

7W»1M, 

301,000 
78,000. 


F.  0.  b.  oars  Parkar,  Arts.,  for  Colorado  River  School,  etc.,  Aris..  vis: 

OfOOOpoands  fior  adbool 

20,00()  pounds  for  agency 

Malki  Day  Schools,  etc.,  Cal.,  vis: 

8,000pound8forday8cboolsatnilUinBann1nff,  Cal... 

0,000  pounds  for  agency  at  mill  in  Banning,  Cu 

Malki-Martinex  subagency,  deliTered  at  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Depot, 

Banning,  Cal 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Tucson,  Aris.,  for  San  XaTier  Agency,  Arix 


347 


i$1.79 


1.50 
1.60 


1.50 
L76 


BEEF,  GROSS. 


Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak.  (delivered  monthlv  as  required) 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.  (delivered  monthly  as  required) 

Fort  Belknap  School,  etc.,  Mont,  (to  be  delivered  at  agency  between 
Oct.  1, 1913,  and  Dec.  1, 1913),  viz: 

18,000  pounds  for  school 

1.600  pounds  for  day  school 

70.000  pounds  for  agency 

Jicarflla  Agency  N.  Hex 

Lower  Bniie  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.  (delivered  at  school  and  agency  as  re- 
quired), vis: 

20,000  pounds  for  school 

50,000  pounds  for  agency 

Pine  Ridge  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.  (all  steers,  to  be  delivered  twice  month- 
ly, as  required),  viz: 

90,000  pounds  for  school. . 


687,500  pounds  tor  agnicy 

Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.  (all  steers,  to  be  delivered  twice  monthly, 
as  required),  viz: 

85,000  pounds  for  school 

17,060  pounds  for  day  schools 

005 ,200  Dounds  for  agency 

San  Carlos  School,  etc.,  Aris.  (to  be  delivered  at  agency,  monthly  dellv- 
eiie8),vlz: 

0,400  pounds  for  school 

105,200  pounds  for  agency 

Southern  IT te  Ageooy.  Colo,  (to  be  delivered  at  agency  once  a  month  in 

amounts  as  required) 

Tongue  River  Annoy,  Mont,  (to  be  delivered  monthly  from  July  to 
November,  inclusive,  delivery  Dec.  1  to  last  until  May  1;  May  and 
June  as  reauiied) 


184 
143 

}  174 
306 


Y  308 


287 
306 


•6.50 
6.50 


0.90 
0.85 

7.00 
8.00 

8.26 

0.60 
0.40 

6.98 


BEEF,  NET.t 


00.000.. 
8,000.. 
lAjXO., 
3(m)00.. 

11,000., 
15,500. 

05,000. 
15(000.. 
5i»0.. 
1^,500. 

48,500. 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy 

Bi8marokBchool.N.Dak .*. 

Canton  Asvlum  for  Insane  Indians,  S.  Dak 

Carlisle  Scnool,  Pa.  (meat  cut  up  ready  for  use  at  school) 

CarsoD  8chool,Nev.  (U.S.  inspected) 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  School,  Okla 

Collins  Institute,  Oklar: 

Crow  Agen<7,  etc.,  Mont  (f.  o.  b.  R.  R.  Station,  Crow  Agency  Station, 
Mont.2.vls: 
15,000  pounds  for  agency  school 


506  pounds  for  agency. . 
Cnahman  School,  Wash... 


Euchee  School.  Okla. 

Eufoula  School,  Okla 

Fort  Hall  School,  etc.,  Idaho,  viz: 

42,500i)ounds  for  school  (delivered  at  school) 


125,060  pounds^for  agency  (delivered  at  agency) . 


Fort  Totten  School,  I 
>  In  one  shipment. 


306 
223 
125 
330 
330 
231 
223 


>■  330 

57 
223 
223 


151 
80 


18.40 
10.51 
ia74 
ia60 
8.75 
9.90 
10.05 
10.35 


11.00 

9.40 
10.45 
10.38 

ia50 
9.50 


*  See  Appendix. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertuement  of  Jan.  15^  191Sy  for  groeerieSj  medical  ntj 
echool  books  and  supplies jfnmittLre  and  tpoodenware,  glass,  oilSf  paints,  harness^ 
agricultural  implemtnts,  etc. — Continued. 

BBBF,  NBT-Contlniied. 


Awards. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No. 
of 

OOD- 

trao- 
tor. 


Frioopor 
hmidFBd!* 
w«l^ 


Poundt. 
26400 

IS/XX) 

86^ 

15,000 

10,000 

16,000 

56,000...... 

20fl00 

50,000 

0,000 

18,000 

15,000 

90,000 

20,000 

100,000 

45,000 

10,000 

27,000 

is/xn 

16X00 

113,000 

80,000 

10,000 

16/)00 

30.000 

5400 

7J00 

15,000. 

23,000 


Fort  Yuma  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  vie: 

20,000  pounds  for  school 

4,000  pounds  for  agency 

2,100  pounds  for  police 

Greenville  School,  Cal '  132 

Hayward  School,  Wis 890 

Hoopa  VaUey  School,  CaL  (deUvered  at  Korhel,  Cal.) 66 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Olda 223 

Keshena  School,  etc..  Wis.,  via: 

10.000  pounds  for  schooL 1  j^i 

5,000  iwunds  for  Menominee  Indians '  ^^ 

Kiowa  Agency  Schools,  Okla.,  viz: 

20,000  pounds  for  Rainy  Mountain  School  (delivery  at  school) 808 

85,000  pounds  for  Fort  Sill  School  (delivery  at  school) 192 

Mekusukey  Academy,  Okla 223 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich 1  330 

Nuyaka  School^  kla I  223 

Oneida  SchooL  Wis 62 

Osage  School,  Okla I  223 


Phoenix  School,  Arie 

Red  Lake  School,  etc..  Minn.,  vis: 

14.000  pounds  for  Red  Lake  School  (delivery  at  school) . 

6,000  for  Cross  Lake  School,  (delivery  at  school) 

Salem  School,  Oree 

Santa  FeSchool, N.  Mex. 


Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla 

San  Juan  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  viz: 

25.000  iwunds  for  school 

2,000  pounds  for  police 

Soger  School,  Okla 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Tulalip  School, '\^  ash 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Wahpeton  School,  N.  Dak 

Walker  River  School,  etc.,  Nev.  (delivery  at  school  and  agency),  vis: 

1,600  pounds  for  schooL 

1,580  pounds  for  agency... 

1,920  pounds  for  police 

(U.S.  inspected.) 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. 

Wittenbere  School,  Wis 

Yankton  SchooL  etc.,  8.  Dak.  (delivered  at  agency  and  school),  via: 

15.000  pounds  for  schooL 

8,000  pounds  for  agency 


257 

168 

168 

57 

96 

223 

}l56 

223 
223 
110 

67 
223 
830 

80 


231 


864 
^830 


$12.32 

12.75 
9.02 
14.00 
10.36 

lass 


9.60 
9.90 
10.85 
9.80 

laeo 
6.00 
11.00 
9.00 

laoo 
ia60 
laTO 

8.76 

iao7 

8.08 

iai2 

11.16 
8.66 
11.86 
ia64 
9.96 
9.06 


12.00 


10.64 
9.00 

laso 


CORN. 


150,400 

F.  0.  h.  cars  South  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

In  carload  lots. 

64 
64 

$1.04 

In  less  than  carload  lots 

L19 

20,000.. 

(Acceptance  of  com  to  be  made  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  by  Gov- 
emment  agent)  for  reshipment  to  the  following  schoola,  etc  ,vis: 

For  Osage  Agency,  Okla. 
For  Bay  Mil&  School,  Mich. 
For  Hayward  School,  Wis.,  via— 
20.000  pounds  for  schooL 

Leei6*2lS^cM:if!SS^^ 
Nett  Lake  Scho^  Minn. 
Oneida  School,  Wis. 
Rosebud  SchooL  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz- 

30,000  pounds  for  schooL 

30,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Sprlngfleld  School,  8.  Dak. 
Stand&s  Rock  Annoy  School,  N.  Dak. 
White  Earth-Wfld  Rice  River  SchooL  Mtain. 
«      Wittenberg  SchooL  Wis. 

24,000.... 

2,000 

21.000 

8,000 

aS!:..:: 

6.000 

(bflOO,. 

2.000 

So/....:::::::: 

IJJOO 

CjOOO 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries^  medical  eupplies, 
school  boohs  and  supplies,  fumitwre  andwoodentoare,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  usather, 
affricuUurod  implements,  etc. — Continued. 


CORN— Contimiod. 


Awards. 


Point  of  deliyery. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Poundi, 
£0,000 

l/WO 

30,000 

28,000 

5,«0 

1,000 

10,000 

10^ 

20,000 

11,300 

20JXX) 

20,000 

16/)00 

15,320 

20,000 

18,900 

12,500 

ISflOO 

e/xx) 

1,500 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

1,500 

5J00O 

20,000 

10,000 


F.  0.  b.  cars  Lincoln,  Nebr.  ("or  other  iMints  agreeable  to  yon  taking  no 
hteher  freight  rate  to  destination "}»  for  reshipment  to  the  following 
aenoolst 
Laguna-Poebb  Indians  (onder  Paeblo-Albaqnerque  School),  N. 

NnysOa  School,  OHa. 

Seoveca  School,  Okla 

Tohatchl  School  (Navi^o  Reservation),  N.'MezI .'  *  I .'.'.'  .\ .'!  i  I !!!.'.' ! 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Collms  Institute,  Okla.  (deliyerv  at  Stonewall,  Okla) 

Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak.  (delivery  to  be  made  during  open  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  River). 

Euchee  School.  Okla.  (delivery  at  Sapulpe,  Okla) 

Eufaula  School,  Okla.  (delivenr  at  EufauU,  Okla.) 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Hartshome,  Okla.) 

Ktowa-Rainy  Mountain  School,  Olda.  (delivery  at  (}otebo,  OUa.) 

Osace  Agency,  Okla.,  vis: 

8,000  pounds  (deUvery  at  Hominy,  Okla.) 

8,000  pounds  (delivery  at  Ponca  City,  OUa.) 

Pawnee  Agency,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Pawnee,  Okla.) 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.Mex 

ScMf  School,  Okla.,  for  caieyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  (delivery  at 
Weatherford,  OUa.) 

Shawnee  School,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Thackery,  OUa.) 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla.  (delivery  at  Tuskahoma,  OUa.).. 

PORK,  FRESH. 

Cushman  School,  Wash 
Haskell  Institute.  Eitns, 
Tulalip  School,  Wash 

MUTTON.i 

ine  School,  N,  Mex. 
Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Hayward  School,  Wis 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla 

Salem  School,  Oreg 

San  Juan  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.  (delivered  at  school),  viz: 

5,000  for  school 

5,000  for  Toadlena  Day  School 

>  See  Appendix. 


125 

68 

349 

08 

68 

280 


68 
145 


68 


$1.14 


1.30 
1.79 
1.15 

1.37 
1.47 
1.49 
1.43 

1.47 
1.27 
1.27 
1.40 
1.57 

1.40 
1.80 


$12.20 
12.25 
13.25 


$10.00 
11.50 
10.00 
10.80 
10.00 

8.00 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  suvplia, 
school  hooks  and  supplies,  furniture  amwoodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  hameu,  mher, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


484  00X1068..... 

10,224  ounces. . 
8,1^01 


212oazioe8.. 
108  ounces.. 

64  0011068.., 


178  pounds. 
67g  ounces.. 
186oono68.. 


1,138  oonoes., 
47  bottles.... 


332  oonoes.. 
SOpoonds.. 


saOoonces...- 
91  bottles.... 
160  oonoes.... 
370  bottles.... 
290  oonoes.... 
116  bottles.... 
1,223  oonces.. 
llTbottles.... 
249  bottles... 
146  bottles... 
474  oonoes.... 
102  bottles.... 
100  bottles... 
134  bottles... 
129  botUes.... 
125  botUes... 
476oonces.... 
1,600  oonces. , 


11  oonoes.. 
32  oonoes.. 


67tobe8... 
857  tobes.. 

140  tabes.. 

167  tobes.. 
357  tubes.. 

220  tobes.. 
123  tubes.. 
686  tubes.. 

452  tubes.. 

229  tobes.. 
135  tobes.. 

404  tobes.. 
852  tobes.. 


124  bottles.. 
116  bottles. 
87  bottles.. 
336boUIes. 
136  bottles.. 


Acetic,  c.  p.,  in  8-oonce  bottles 

Boracfe,  powdered,  in  4-oonce  cartons 

Carbolic,  pore,  96  per  cent  Uqold,  in  8- 
oonoe  Dottles. 

Citric,  in  4-oonce  cartons , 

Oallic,  in  4-oonoe  cartons 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P.,  dilote,  in  1-oonoe 

Hydrochloric,  c.  p.,  in  1-poond  a.  s.  bottles. 

Nitric,  c.  p.,  in  8-oonoe  e.  s.  bottles 

Phosphoric,  dilote,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8oonoe 
botSkles.  ^ 

Salicylic,  powdered.  In  8-oonce  bottles — 

Sulpnuric,  c.  p.,  in  8-ounoe  g.  s.  bottles.. . 

Sulphuric,  aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,in  1-pintg.  s 
bottles. 

Tannic,pare,powdered,in  4-oonoe  cartons. 

Tartaric,  powdered ,  in  l-pound  cartons 

Jlold  extracts,  U.  S.  P.: 

Belladonna,  in  4-oonce  bottles 

Bocho,  In  1-nint  bottles 

Cannabis  Inoica,  in  4-ounoe  bottles 

Cascara  Sagrada,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Cimicifoga  (racemosa).  in  4-oonoe  bottles.. 

Cinchona  (with  aromatics),  in  1-pint  bottles 

Ergot,  in  4-oonce  bottles 

Oinger,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Olycyrrhiza,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Hydrastis,  colorless,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Ipecac,  in  8K>once  bottles 

Rhobarb,  oompoond.  in  1-pint  bottles 

Senna,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Stigmata  Maydis,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Taraxacum,  m  1-pint  bottles 

Triticum,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Valerian,  in  8-oonce  bottles 

Vlbomom ,  in  8-oonce  bottles 

Solid  extracts,  U.  S.  P.: 

Cannabis  Indica,  in  1-oonce  Jars^ 

Colocynth,  oompoond,  powdered,  in  8- 
oonoe  bottles. 
Hypodermic  tablets: 

Aconitine.  ^  grain,  in  tubes  of  26 

Ansesthetic,  local,  in  tubes  of  26,  for  ex- 
tracting teeth. 

Apomorphine,  hydrochlorate,  ^  grain,  in 
tobes  of  26. 

Atropine,  Sulphate,  t^v  grain,  In  tobes  of  25. 

Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  ^  grain,  in  tobes 
of26. 

Digitalin,T^grahi,intobe8of25 

Hyoscyamine,  ^  grain,  in  tobes  of  26 

Morphia,  i  grain,  Atropine,  riv  grain,  in 

Morphia,  solphate,  |  grain,  each,  in  tobes 

of  25. 

Nitroglycerin,  j^  grain.  In  tobes  of  26 

Pilocarpine,hyarochlorate,igrain,in  tobes 

of  26. 
Strychnine,  nitrate,  A  gram,  in  tobes  of  25 . . 
Strychnine,  solphate,  ^^  grain,  in  tobes 

0X25. 

TaUet  tritorates: 

Aconitine,  -^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Aconitine,  ^^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 


Aloin,  T^  CTain,in  bottles  of  100. 
Arsenic,  ioaide.  ^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Atroplnie,  solphate,  rH  grain,  in  bottles  of 

1  Wyeth  &  Bro. 

*  In  New  York  waitthonse  or  f.  o.  b.  oars  Chicago  or  St.  Loois. 


201 

10.01125 

St.  Loois. 

354 

.008 

OmahA, 

201 

.015 

St.Loafa. 

209 

.029 

Do. 

201 

.035 

Do. 

201 

.06 

Do. 

854 

.186 

Omaha. 

214 

.02 

St.  Loois. 

209 

.01 

Do. 

201 

.025 

Do. 

214 

.017 

Do. 

354 

.419 

Omaha. 

201 

.06 

St.  Loois. 

201 

.04 

Do. 

1871 

.04 

(«) 

1871 

2.02 

':";• 

1371 

.145 

'»> 

1371 

.87 

'"> 

•202 

.04 

New  York. 

4  214 

.56 

St.  Loois. 

1371 

.1175 

{*} 

1371 

.62 

(•> 

4  214 

.30 

St.  Louis. 

S202 

L30 

New  York. 

1871 

.14 

St.  Louis. 

4  214 

.60 

1371 

.34 

'•/ 

1371 

.89 

<"' 

1871 

.89 

<•' 

1371 

.27 

'«> 

1371 

.037 

I'll 

>202 

•  0325 

New  York. 

^371 

.60 

^> 

1371 

.06 

4  214 

.025 

St.  Louis. 

1371 

.065 

(>) 

4  214 

.06 

St.  Loois. 

S202 

.023 

New  York. 

•202 

.06 

Do. 

1371 

.03 

(«) 

1871 

.032 

New  York. 

•202 

.09 

S202 

.055 

Do. 

1371 

.022 

?1 

1371 

.04 

isn 

.022 

S 

1871 

.022 

S202 

.0425 

New  York. 

•202 

.046 

Do. 

1871 

.046 

'I' 

1871 

.046 

1*1 

S202 

.045 

New  York. 

sMall 

tbie  Chemical  Co. 

ois. 

4Mey 

«rBro8.bniMt 
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Ckmtracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  8U\ 
school  hooks  and  supplies,  furniture  arid  woodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

MiDiOMBA— continued. 

69  bottles 

198  botUes 

648  bottles 

442  bottles...... 

0.. 
> 

> 

00 

n! 

1   46 
«871 
<236 
4236 

10.046 
.066 
.04 
.04 

New  York. 

Qiicago. 
Do. 

417  botUes 

246  botUes 

S202 
•214 

.075 
.04 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

824  botUes 

109  bottles 

•214 
•214 

.08 
.0476 

Do. 
Do. 

264  botUes 

126  botUes 

16  botUes 

» 

»46 
•214 
•214 

.1026 

.046 

.0476 

New  York. 

St«  Louis. 

Do. 

13  botUes 

S40  botUes 

uooeine,  witnout  sugar— 

J  grain,  in  botUes  of  100 

•214 

•202 
146 
«371 
•871 
•371 

«371 
«371 
•214 
«371 
•214 
•203 
•214 
•214 
•202 
146 

»46 
•202 

.1176 

.30 
.38 
.076 
.046 
.045 

.046 

.07 

.06 

.076 

.06 

.13 

.06 

.046 

.10 

.26 

L22 
.043 

Do. 
New  York. 

670  botUes 

}  grainl  in  bottles  of  100 

Do. 

66  botUes 

86  botUes 

136boUles 

76  bottles 

Ckdch&ne,  H?  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Copper  anMBnlte,  ^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  ^  grain,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Digltalin,pure— 

T*»  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

(') 
(>) 

St.Loois. 

St.  Louis. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

190  bottles 

T*,  ©rain,  in  botUes  of  100 

117bottles 

130  botUes 

36boUles 

22  botUes 

138  botUes 

74  bottles 

64  bottles 

99  botUes 

42  bottles 

210  botUes 

Dovers  Powder ,  1  grain,  in  botUes  of  100. . . 

Hvdrastin,  ^  grain,  In  bottles  of  100 

Lithium,  carbonate,  1  gratn,in  botUes  of  100 

Same  as  above,  in  oottles  of  600 

PodopbylUn.  *  grain,  in  bottles  of  100 

Sallcylicacid,!  grain.  In  bottles  of  100 

Same  as  above,  in  botUesof  600 

Santonine  and  calomel  (santonine  ^  grain, 
calomel,  i  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  600 

Strychnine,  arsenate,  .^  tgnin,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Strvchnine,  nitrate,  ^  grain,  in  bottles  of 

188  botUes 

•202 

.043 

Do. 

86  bottles 

81  bottles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  600 

Strvchnine,  sulphate,  ^  grain,  in  boUles 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  600 

Tartar  emetic,  v^  grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  600 

'^St^fea?  '^'  ''^'  *  '^' 
Zinc,  phc^hide.  i  grain,  in  botUes  of  100. . 
Zinc,  sulphocarbolate,  \  grain,  in  bottles 

Acetanilid,  compound,  3i  grains  (100  in 
botUe). 

AcetpbeneUdln,  2i  grains  (100  in  botUe). . . 
Antiseptic,  nasal,  &  botUes  of  600  (each 
tablet  shall  contain  sodium  bicarbonate 
6  grains,  sodium  chloride  6  grains,  sodium 
borate  6  grains,  sodium  bensoate  ^ 
grain,  sodium  salicylate  ^  grain,  thy- 
mol ylv  grain,  menthol  ^  grahi,  oil 
eucalyptus  ^  grain,  oil  wintergreen  ^ 
grain). 

Bronchial  (ammon.  chloride  \  grain,  ex- 
tract glycyrrhiza  1  mdn,  oleoresin  cubeb 
1  minim,  powdered:  hyoscyamus  i  grain, 
powdered  senega  \  grain,  powdered  ipe- 
cac ^  ^In,  balsam  tolu  i  grain),  in  bot- 

•  202 
•202 

.10 
.043 

Do. 
Do. 

166  bottles 

46  botUes 

26  botUes 

409  botUes 

67  botUes 

338  botUes 

•302 

•214 

»46 

•203 

8  371 
4386 

.086 
.046 
.08 
.24 

.046 
.04 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York. 

Do. 

New  York. 

911  botUes 

•202 

.06 

Do. 

446  bottles 

236  botUes 

•303 
•303 

.07 
.17 

Do. 
Da 

668  bottles 

•303 

.16 

Do 

1  Brewer  &  Co. 
« Wyeth  ii  Bro. 
•  In  New  York  warehouse  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
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•  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 

•  Maltbie  Chemical  Co, 

•  Meyer  Bros, 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-GontJiiued. 


91poands. 
3%bottle8. 

130  bottles. 
154  bottles. 
80  bottles.. 

46  bottles.. 
•7  bottles.. 
75  bottles.. 

75bottlefl.. 
57  bottles.. 
493  bottles. 


181  bottles.. 
321  bottles.. 


860  bottles.. 


102botUe8.. 
159  bottles.. 
78  pounds. . 

OSbotUes... 


63  bottles...., 
171  bottles.... 
96  bottles...., 
150  bottles.... 
1.180  bottles.. 
IW  bottles.... 
091  bottles.... 
a09  bottles.... 


461  bottles... 
152  bottles... 

1.348  bottles. 
510  bottles... 


1,918  bottles. 
3,660  bottles. 

1,438  bottles. 

1,358  bottles. 


451boUles... 
1,111  bottles. 


178otmoes... 
1.597  bottles. 


MEDICIITI9— continued. 

Comjprened  tablets— Oontfaraed. 

Charcoal,  5  grains,  in  l-poondoartODS , 

Corrosive  sabllmate,  blue,  for  external  use 
^formula:  Mercuric  ohloride  corroeiTe 
7A  pains,  dtrio  add  3|  grains)  in  bottles 

Same  as  above.  In  bottles  of  100 

Bame  as  above,  in  1-pound  bottles 

Creosote,  beeohwood,  1  minim,  in  bottles 
of  100. 


, -^— , ,-- nd 

cartons. 
Potassuim  permanganate,  i-grain,  in  bot- 
UesoflOO: 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Quinine,  sulphate,  l-grain,in  bottles  of  100.. 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  500 

Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of  1,000 

Qulnine,8ulphate  3-grain,  in  bottles  of  100. . 

Rennet,  in  bottles  of  100 

Salol,  in  5-erain  tablets,  in  bottles  of  100.. 

Sodium  ohloride,  for  normal  salt  solution 

(164  srrains  pure  sodium  chloride,  so  that 

1  tablet  in  4  ounces  of  water  will  make 

a  normal  salt  solution),  in  bottles  of  100. 

Sodium  salicylate,  5-grain,  In  bottles  of  500. 

Sulfonal,  6-grain,  In  bottles  of  100 

Elixirs,  etc.: 

Aromatic  elixir,  U.  8.  P. ,  In  1-pint  bottles. . 
Buchu  and  acetate  of  potassium,  elixir  of, 

in  1-pint  bottles. 
Cod-liver  oil,  emulsion  of— 

Simple,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-pint  bottles 

With  hypophosphites  and  cresote,  in 
1-pint  bottles. 
Iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine,  elixir  of, 

N.  F.,  in  1-pint  bottles. 
Pepsin,  elixir  of,  National  Formulary,  in 

1-pint  bottles. 
Sodium  bromide,  elixir  of,  In  1-pint  bottles. 
Terpine  hydrate  and  heroin,  elixir  of,  in 
1-pint  bottles. 
Oils: 

Cade .  in  4-onnoe  bottles 

Castor,  cold-pressed,  in  1-quart  bottles 


1303 
*314 


S314 
S46 

1303 

1303 
1302 
*314 


*314 
>314 
1303 


371 
1303 


S214 


1303 
1202 
S46 

<214 

S2U 
1202 
S236 
1202 
'202 
•371 
1203 
•371 


*314 
1303 


354 
314 


354 
354 


354 
354 


354 
354 


214 
854 


10.16 
.0635 


.18 
.83 
.043 

.14 
.35 
.0636 


.18 
.80 
.18 


.365 
.34 

.0725 

.165 
.39 
.14 

.0425 

.095 

.085 

.34 

.66 

.19 

.10 

.09 

.08 


.23 
.27 


.166 
.47 


.16 
.19 


.25 
.26 


.25 
.406 


.03 
.3675 


New  York. 
St.  Louis. 


Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.Loai0. 


Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 


Nev 


few  York. 
St.  Louis. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 


8.  Louis. 
New  York. 


Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


Omaha. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 


1  Maltbie  Chemical  Co. 
s  Meyer  Bros. 
*  Brewer  dr  Co. 


•  In  New  York  warehouse  or  f.  a  b.  cars  Chicago  or  St. 

•  Norwich  Pharmaoal  Co. 

•  Wyeth  dr  Bro. 
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Oonlraets  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  16,  191S,  for  grocerieSt  medieal  suppUeSf 
9thool  bookeand  eupplieSyfwrnitwreandwoodenwate,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  imther, 
agrUmUvral  implements,  etc. — Continued. 


MBDIOAL  BnPFUSS-Go&tlmiML 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 
oon- 

tno- 

Unit 
price. 

tor. 

1354 

10.11 

354 

.16 

214 

.125 

>214 

.1026 

«209 

.24 

«209 

.054 

364 

.04 

354 

.11 

•354 

.14 

214 

.20  . 

•364 

.22 

•200 

.38 

364 

.20 

•214 

.14 

7  46 

.06 

•202 

.19 

•371 

.36 

T46 

.31 

•371 

.24 

•371 

.28 

•371 

.06 

•371 

.10 

•371 

.056 

902 

.00 

"364 

•  0226 

"364 

.525 

"364 

.023 

•371 

.026 

»»354 

.034 

"354 

.020 

•371 

.03 

"364 

.024 

"864 

.296 

"364 

.027 

•371 

.06 

"364 

.337 

"364 

.037 

"354 

.027 

"364 

.299 

•214 

1.14 

"364 

.038 

"364 

.029 

•214 

.02 

•214 

.10 

201 

.47 

354 

.00 

354 

.02 

Point  of  diliTsry. 


874C 
1,901  bottles.. 
Mil  bottles.. 
Slounoes..... 

88  ounces 

289  ounces.... 
1.266  ounces. . 
674  bottles..., 
180  ounces.... 
282  bottles... 


466  ounces..., 
289  ounces.... 
1,286  bottles., 


482  bottles.. 


136  bottles... 
164  bottles... 

302  bottles... 

606  bottles... 
22boUle8.... 
211  bottles... 

427  bottles... 
60  bottles.... 
'648  bottles.., 

675  bottles... 


802  ounces... 
660  bottles.. 
468  ounces... 
981  ounces.., 
210  ounces.., 
407  ounces.., 
910  ounces.., 
907  ounces.., 
409  bottles.. 

286  ounces... 


2,687  ounces., 
^bottles.... 


232  ounces 

1,398  ounces... 
463bottles 


139  bottles.. 
214  c 
225c 


96c 

123  pounds.. 

67  ounces.... 
104  ounces... 

102 


..... 


MBDidZVis— continued. 

Oils— Continued. 

Cloves,  In  2-ounce  bottles 

Cod-liver,  U.  8.  P..  in  1-pint  bottles 

Cottonseed,  refined,  in  1-pint  bottles , 

Croton,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Cubebs,  in  4-ounoe  bottles 

Suc&lyptus.  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Oaultheria  (synthetic),  in  1-onnce  bottles. 

Unseed,  raw,  in  1-pint  bottles 

Male  fern,  ethereal,  in  2-ounoe  bottles 

Origanum,  best  commercial,  in  1-pint 

bottles. 
Peppermint,  U.  8.  P.. in  4-crnnce bottles. . 
Sandalwood,  East  India,  in  4-ounce  bottles. 

Turpentine,  in  1-quart  bottles 

Pills,  or  sugar  or  chocolated  coated  tablets: 
A  loin,   compound    (aloin  i-grain,  bella- 
donna I  Knin;  strychnine  ^  grain),  in 

bottles  01500. 

Asafetida,  l-oaln.  in  bottles  of  100 

Camphor  and  opium  (camphor,  2  grains; 

opium,  1  grain),  in  bottles  of  100. 
Cathartic,  vegetable,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  of 

600. 
Comp.  cathartic,  U.  8.  P..  in  bottles  of  500. 

Ckypwba  mass,  3-grain,  in  bottles  of  500 

Emmenagogue,  £mp.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Iron  carbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100. . 

Iodoform,  1-gnun,  in  bottles  of  100 

Mercury  (green  iodide),  ^  grain  each,  in 

bottles  oflOO. 
Phosphorus,  compound  (phosphorus,  ^ 

grain;  iron,  reduced,  3  grains;  quinine,  i 

grain;  strychnine  A  grein)^  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Tinctures: 

Aconite,  rad.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8-onnoe  bottles , 

Arnica,  U .  8.  P.,  in  1-quart  bottles 

Belladonna,  U.  8.  P.,  in  4-ounoe  bottles. . . 
Benzoin,  compound,  in  8-ounce  bottles. 
Cantharldes,  u.  8.  P.,in  4-ounce  bottles. 

Capsicum,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

Digitalis,  17. 8.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles 

OeXsemium,  U.  8.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles. . . 
Oentian,  compound,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-plnt 

botUes. 
Ouaiac,  ammoniated,  tJ.  8.  P.,  in  8H>unce 

bottles. 
Iodine,,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles. . . 
Chloride  of  iron,  V.  8.  P.,  in  1-pint  g.  s. 

botUes. 

Myrrh,  in  4-ounoe  bottles 

Nux  vomica,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8-ounoe  bottles . , 
Opium,  camphorated,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-pint 

Dottles. 
Opium,  U.  8.  P.  (laudanum),  in  1-pint 

bottles. 
Veratrum  viride,  U.  8.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles. 
Strophanthus,  U.  8.  P.,  in  4-ounoe  bottles. . 
Powdered,  select: 

Oallae,  powdered,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

Licorice,  compound,  powdered,  in  1-pound 

cartons.. 

Opium,U.  8.  P.,in4-onncecans 

Powder  of  opium,  compound,  U.  8.  P. 

Movers  i>owder),  in  8-ounce  cartons 

Rhubarb,  in  4-ounoe  cartons 


Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 
8t.  Louis. 

Omaha. 
8t.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 


New  York. 
Do. 

(») 
New  York. 


s 


New  York. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

SL 

Do. 

SI 

Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 
Do. 


1  P.  W.  R.  Co. 

•  Meyer  Bros. 
»  P.  i  W. 

<  D.  A  O. 

•  Ttitsoha  Bros. 
•Christ. 


'  Brewer  &  Co. 

•  Maltbie  Chemical  Co.  (white  or  brown  coated  tablets  only). 

•  Wyeth  A  Bro. 

u  In  Mew  York  warehouse  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
II  Oso  Chemical  Co. 
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ConJbracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15^  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  nLppUtt, 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES^-Ccaitiniied. 


Awards. 


ArtlctoB. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Palntofdall^wy. 


865oanoeB... 
2S0ounoeB... 

266  pounds. . 
2,0(90  bottles. 

805  gallons.. 

120  pounds.. 
126  pounds.. 
484  ounces... 

460  ounces... 

171  pounds.. 

Oibotties.... 

160  ounces... 
622  ounces... 
215  ounces... 
700  ounces... 

ISoanoes.... 

440  ounces... 
1,710  ounces. 

512  ounces... 
460  pounds.. 
402  bottles... 

040  pounds. . 
312  pounds.. 
63  pounds... 
113  pounds.. 

1,020  ounces. 
368  ounces... 

1,103 


468  pounds. . 

68  ounces.... 
66  pounds... 
00  pounds... 
710  ounces... 
17  pounds. . . 

471  ounces... 
144  dozen.... 
361oiuices... 
352  pounds.. 

170  cartons.. 

1,355  bottles. 
217  ounces... 
31  pounds... 


MEDICINES— continued. 

Miscellaneous: 

Aoetanllid,  powdered,  in  4FOunoe  cartons. . 
Acetphenetidinum,  powdered,  in  1-ounce 

canons 

Adeps  lanse,  anhydrous,  in  1-pound  cans . . . 
Alcohol,  U.  8.  P.,  100  proof,  in  1-quart 

bottles 

Alcohol,  methyl  (wood),  in  1-gallon  cans, 

cased. 


Alum,  in  f-pound  cartons— 

Crystals 

Granulated 

Ammonium,  bromide  of,  granulated,  in 

8-ounce  cartons 

Ammonium,  carbonate  of,  hard  lumps,  in 

S^uncecans 

Ammonium,  chloride  of,  granulated,  pure, 

Inl-poundTcartons 

Amyl,  nitrite,  pearls  of  (6  drops  each),  in 

bottlesof25. 

Antipyrine. 

Argvrol,inl-ouncebottles 

Protargol,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Acetylsalicylioacid  ( oraspirin),in  1-ounce 

A^opine,  sulphate,  crystals,  in  ^unoe 
bottles 

Balsam.  Peru,  in  2-ounce  bottles 

Bismuth,  subnitrate  of,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8- 
ounce  boxes 

Bismuth,  subgallate,  in  4-ounoe  cartons — 

Borax,  powdered,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Calcium  oxide,  i>owdered,U.  S.  P.,  in  bot- 
tles (size  to  make  1  gallon  lime  water) — 

Cataplasm,  kaolin— 

uil-poundtlns 

Ini-i>oundtlns 

Cerate,  resin,  in  1-pound  Jars,  with  cover. 

Cerate,  simple  (ointment),  in  1-pound 
jars,  with  cover 

Cnallr,  prepared,  in  4rOunce  cartons 

Chloral,  hvdrate  of,  crystals,  in  4-ounoe 

S.s.  bottles 
orodyne,  in  8-oimce  bottles  (each  fluid 
ounce  shall  contain  the  following:  Al- 
cohol 70  per  cent,  morphhydrochlor  2| 
eralns,  fluid  ext.  can.  ind.  m.  46,  chloro- 
form m.  46,  dUute  hydrocyanic  acid  m. 
0.  oil  pepi)ermint  m.  1},  tr.  capsicum  m. 


Chloroform,  purified,  in  }-pound  bcttles, 
securely  corked , 


Co(»lne,hydrochlorate,  in  |-oimce  bottles . 

Cooculus  indicus,  in  1-pound  cartons 

(Docoabutter,  in  t-pound  cakes 

Collodion,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

COT>aiba,  balsam  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  in  8-oanoe  cartons 

Coppet  sulphate  pencils 

Creosote,  beechwood,  in  1-ounce  bottles 

Ether,  sulphate,  stronger,  for  anesthesia, 

Ini-poundtins 

Ethyl  chloride,  in  tubes  of  10  grammes 

(local  anesthesia) 

Glycerin,  pure,  in  1-pound  bottles 

Gualaool  carbonate,  in  1-ounce  cartons 

Gum  arable,  No.  1,  powdered,  pure,  in  i- 

cartons 


201 

354 

200 
/»354 
\«214 

354 

200 
200 

201 

354 

354 

354 
201 
354 
214 

214 

201 
354 

201 
201 
200 

S354 

4202 
214 
354 

200 
200 

201 


214 

»201 
201 
214 
200 
354 

354 
200 
354 
354 

»201 

214 
354 
201 

214 


10.01875 

.07 
.105 
.74 
.74 

.61 

.04 
.04 

.08376 

.01 

.00 

.45 

.16 
1.30 
1.10 

.30 

3.75 
.135 

.115 

.1075 

.06 

.07 

.14 
.20 
.22 

.34 
.004 

.055 


.07 

.41 
3.66 
.07 
.30 
.0375 

.48 
.0076 
1.10 
.055 


.46 
.24 
.17 

.226 


St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha, 
^t.  Louis. 

Do. 


1  Awarded  1,580  bottles. 
I  Awarded  480  bottles. 
*  Oso  Chemical  Co. 


4  MaltbieC3iemlcalGo. 
•  Mallinokrodt. 
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Contracti  awarded  under  advertieement  of  Jan.  IS,  1913,  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  books  <md  supplies,  furniture  and  woodentoare,  glass,  oiU,  paints,  harness,  leather , 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continufid. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Contixraed. 


AwMda, 

Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
tra©. 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

876  pounds 

2,0nbott]«8.... 

icii»aNX8--continued. 

MhraUaneous— Continued. 

Oum  camplior,  in  1-pound  tins 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  nonexploslve;  to  be 
delivered  in  heavy,  moderately  small- 
moutb  ,long-neck,ainber-colorea  bottles, 
capacity  20  ounces,  to  oontatai  1  pound 
of  liquid  and  stoppered  with  a  1-inch 
best-aualtty  cork,  driven  to  head,  wlth- 

200 

U6 
^864 

354 
201 
201 

201 

354 

354 
>214 

200 
214 

201 
201 

201 

201 

854 
U52 

•214 
214 
354 

214 

354 
354 
140 

354 
354 

201 
214 

201 

201 

214 

854 

201 

214 
200 

201 

214 

»201 

80.48 

.005 
.000 

3.22 
.225 
.235 

.16 

.14 

.144 
.01 

.017 
.20 
.066 
.03125 

.066 

.0676 

.00 
.46 

4.26 
.63 
.05 

.03 

.31 

.030 

.00 

.06 
.45 

.0175 
.1025 

.27 

.0276 

.081 

.12 
.16876 

.0825 
.Hi 

.105 

.01 

.235 

St.  Louis. 

New  York. 
Omaha. 

lUbottln. 

Idhthyol,  in  i-pint  bottles 

Omnhfi, 

MoonoeB 

66401211068 

TOpoonda 

Iodine,  resublmed,  in  2-ounce  g.  s.  bottles. . 

Iodoform,  powdered, in  4-ounce  bottles 

Lead,  acetate  of,  granulated,  pure,  in  8- 
ounco  cartons  .       .....    

8t.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

1,840  bottles.... 

Liquor  antisepticus,  U.  8.  P.  1000,  in  1-pint 
bottles 

Omaha. 

eSObottlii. 

Liquor  cresolis  comp.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-pint 

Do. 

880oDiwes 

6,046  pounds... 

Magnesia,  carbonate,  in  4-otmce  papers 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  in  lO-pound  strong 
paper  cartons 

8t.  Louis. 
Do. 

906oimo6B 

Men&ol,  in  i-ounce  bottles 

Do. 

SOSoiinoes. 

OSODDOeS 

UZounoeB 

Mercury,  ammoniated,  in  4-ounce  cartons . . 

Mercury  with  chalk,  in  4-ounce  cartons 

Mercury,  cor.  chlo.  of,  pure  (corrosive sub.) 

bottles.. 7.. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

664oanc»B. 

Mercury,  mild  chloride  of,  U.  8.  P.  (calo- 
mel),ln4-ouzicecartons.. 

Do. 

mounoeB 

Mercury,  yellow  oxide  of,  powdered,  in 

Omaha. 

1,066  poonds... 

Uonnoes 

276  pounds 

Milk,  malted .  in  l-T>oiind  hAttiAit 

New  York,  Chicago, 
8t.  Louis.  OmiSbai 
8an  Frandsco. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Morphia,  sulphate  of.  in  i-ounce  bottles .... 

Ofaitment,  mercurial,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound 

po ts,  with  cover 

1|800  tubes 

Omtment,  yellow  oxide,  mercury,  oph- 

Omaha. 

486  ounces 

Ointment'  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  U.  8.  P. 
(dtrine  ointment),  in  8-ounce  pots, 
with  cover. 

St.  Louis. 

712  pounds 

Ointment,  sino  oxide,  benzoated,  in  1- 

Omaha. 

666  ounces 

86  tubes 

8,940  pounds... 

Pepsin, sacch.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles. 

PhyBostigmine,salicylate,in  10-grain  tubes. 

Petrolatum,  112**  F.  melting  point,  light- 

wlored,  in  1-ponnd  «an« r  r  ^ . .  - t 

Do. 
New  York. 

Omaha. 

55  ems. 

PIcis  limiida.  fti  ^pint  cans 

Do. 

685  ounces 

Potassium — 

Acetate  of,  in  8^)nnoe  bottles. 

St.  Louis. 

46pounds 

160pounds 

Bicarbonate,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Bitar.  of,  pure,  powdered  (cream  of 
tartar),  in  1-pound  cartons 

Do. 
Do. 

887  ounces 

Bromide  of,  granulated ,  in  4-ounce  car- 
tons  

Do. 

62  ounces. 

Caustic,  purified  sticks,  in  1-ounce 
bottles 

Do. 

106  pounds 

Chlorate  of,  powdered,  in  ^pound  car- 
tons     .  .  -  -  r  .     .  . 

Omaha. 

1,272  ounces.... 
54  pounds 

Iodide  of,  granulated,  in  8-ounce  bot^ 

ties. 
Nitrate  of  (saltpeter),  powdered,  in  1- 

pound  ce'toi«, .  , . , . , 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

2,100  pounds... 
870  pounds 

100  ounces 

Permanganate.in  1-pound  cartons 

Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  (rochelle 

salt),  powdered,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Quassnchfoe.  in  i^i^'n'^pfi^VBges 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

420  ounces!.::.. 

Quinine,  sujpaate  of,  in  S-ounce^cans 

Do. 

1  Awarded  1,037  bottles. 

*  Awarded  1,010  bottles. 

*  Meyer  Bros. 


« Horllcks  No.  1 . 
I  Chirmf^brik  Beai 


iwieg. 
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MEDICAL  SUPFLISS-CkmUniied. 


▲wards. 


Articles. 


No. 
ot 

oon- 
tno- 
tor. 


Unit 
prioe. 


Point  of  deUTwy. 


3100011068.., 

llooDOes... 
984  pounds. 

OSonnoei..., 
104  ounces... 


418  pounds... 

866  pounds... 
2,024  ounces. , 
1,181  < 


1,102  bottles.. 
806  ounces.... 
401  ( 


2000 

243  bottles... 


77  bottles... 


278botUeB... 


267 


606  pounds.. 
446  bottles... 


4,718  ounces. 
2,620  c 


OTPbotaes..... 
1,620  bottles... 

24,260  ounces. . 


114  < 
176  t 
2,676  pounds. 


407  pounds., 
226  ounces.., 


175oaitaDS. 
16 


MEDicDHfl— continued. 

MisoeUaneoue— Continued. 

BesorolnoL  in  l-ounoe  bottles 

Santonin,  ml-ounce  cartons 

Senna  leaves,  in  1-pound  paOlnges 

Silver,  nitrate- 
Fused,  in  1-ounoebottles.  

CrystsJSyln  1-ounce  bottles 

Sodium— 

Bioarbonate,  powdeced,  in  1-pound 

cartons. 
Bromide,  granular.  In  1-pound  boxes. . . 

Phosphate,  in  4-ounoe  bottles 

Salicylate,  powdered,  in  8-ounoe  car- 
tons. 
Solution  of  ammonia,  10  per  cent.  In  1- 

quart  g.  s.  bottles. 
Solution,  arsenite  of  potaasa,  U.  S.  P. 

(Fowler'  solution),  in  8-ounoe  bottles. 
Solution  iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury, 
U.  B.  P.  (Donovan'ssoLotion),  in8-ounce 


Solution  subsulphate  of  Iron,  tJ.  S.  P.,  in 

in  4-ounce  bottles. 
Spirits  ammonia,  aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1- 

pint  g.  s.  bottles. 
Spirits  ether- 
Compound,  U.  8.  P.  (HofEman's  ano- 
dyne), in  1-pint  bottles,  securely 
corked. 
Nitrous,  U.  S.  P.  (sweet  spirits  of  ni- 
ter),   in    1-pint   bottles,   securely 
corked  with  glass  stopper  attached 
separatelv. 
Standard  solution  (1  to  1,000),  active  prin- 
ciple of  suprarenal  gland,  in  1-ounoe  bot- 
tles. 

Sulphur,  washed,  in  1-pound  cartons 

Suppositories,  glycerin,  each  wrapped  in 
tin  foil,  in  bottles  of  12,  with  paraffined 
cork. 
Sirup- 
Iodide  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles. 
Rhubarb  and  potassium,  compound 
(N.  FX  in  8-ounoe  bottles. 

SquiU,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-pint  bottles 

White  pine  compound,  in  1-quart  bot- 
tles. 
Wfld  cherry,  U  8.  P  ,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles. 

Terebenum,  in  1-ounoe  bottles 

Thymol,  in  1-ounoe  bottles 

Tooth  powder,  in  i-pound,  screw-top  tin 

cans  (formula:    precipitated  chalk  4 

parts,  orris  root  1  "pait,  pulverised  castUe 

soap  #  part). 

Vaseune,  liquid  (or  liquid  petrdlatum)  in 

1-pound  sealed  cans. 
Wine  colchicum  root,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounoe 

bottles. 
Zinc- 
Acetate  of  in,  l-ounce  cartons , 

Oxide  of ,  in  8-ounce  cartons 

Sulphate  of,  in  4-ounce  cartons 


IN8TBU1CXMTS. 

Appllcatars,  wood,  for  nose  and  throat,  in  car- 
tons of  72  dozen. 
Aspirators,  small , 


864 
149 
214 

201 
201 

214 

201 
201 
201 

354 

214 

209 

201 
854 

854 

864 


854 
214 


1214 

214 

1214 


}| 


354 
S364 

354 
854 
864 


214 

371 


854 
354 
214 


154 
83 


laor 

1.66 
.076 

.44 

.41 

.03 

.47 
.0125 


.127 
.0076 
.012 

.016 
.39 

.49 

.55 


.066 
.10 


.02 

.02 

.125 
.286 
.286 
.013 

.06 
.13 
.21 


.13 
.02 


.025 

.01 

.0075 


.186 
1.26 


Omaha. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 

Do. 


Do. 


No  award. 


Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


Da 
Do. 

Do. 
8t.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 


New  York. 
Chioafo. 


1  Meyer  Bros,  brand, 
a  Awarded  760  bottles. 


t  Oso  Chemical  Co.  brand. 

« In  New  York  warehouse  or  f.  a  b.  cars  CUcafO  or  St.  Louis. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPUSS-Contintud. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
tratv 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


813 

21 

79. 

W 

aoipiaoes... 
2U  pieces.... 

256 

206 

18 

8 

20 

636 

68 

1,053 

80 

49 

IS 

18 

22 

28 

86 

91 

32 

11 

11  square  yards. 

48 

35 

100 

90 

87 

87 

41 

58 

9 

17 

2,979 

12 

9 

16 

84 

87 

18 

16  sets 


IM8TBUMEMT8--00ntlnued . 

Atomisers: 

Hand 

Hand,  suitable  for  oils 

Bags,  ototetrical,  all  leather,  18  inches  lone, 
metal  frame,  with  four  2-ounoe  wide-mouth 
bottles;  to  haveolamp  to  hold  bag  open  when 
in  use. 

Bedpans,  earthenware,  yellow 

Douche  pans,  white  enamel 

Binder's  boards: 

2*  by  12  inches 

4  oy  17  inches 

Boagies,  flexible,  hard,  assorted  siies 

Breast  pumps. 

Carrier,  for  gause,  in  packing  uterus 


Operating  (minor) . 
Pocket 


Catheters: 

Flexible,  assorted  slses  (hard  and  soft  as 

required. 
Irrigating,  urethral  and  bladder,  male- 
female. 


Cups,  douche,  for  eve,  glass. 
Cupping  elasses,  with  ^ 
Curettes,  bone. 


with  bulb,  assorted  sizes. 


Curettes,  uterine,  irrigating,  medium  sixe: 
Shaip 

Dull: 

Dilators,  uterine,  Ooodell's: 

LarcB  blade 

Small  blade 

Director,  grooved 

Douche  tubes,  uterine,  glass 

Elevator,  periosteal 

Parradlc  battery 

Felt,  for  splints 

Forceps,  trachoma: 

Siiapp's 

Noyes^s,  oval 

Forceps,  hemostatic,  screw  lock: 

Curved 

Straight 

Forceps: 

Dresstng 


121 
121 


214 
191 

854 

854 

83 

214 


268 
138 


1/214 

\2C8 

180 

209 
209 
180 

180 
180 

268 
268 
33 
180 
180 
214 


180 

180 


Tongue 

Tissue 

Splinter 

Obstetrical , 

Vdsellum,  uterhie 

Qlasaes.  colored,  riding  bow,  for  the  eyes,  as- 
sorted colors. 
Inhalers: 

Chlorofonn,   Esmarch's,  complete  with 
bottle. 

Ether,  Allis*  aseptic,  metal  cover , 

Knives,  operating: 

Medinm'.!I!!"I!I*!!.!*I.*.".'!.'I!!!I!"!I!I! 

Small 

MlzTors: 

Head,  4-tach,  with  headbands 

Laryngeal,  boflable,  in  sets  of  three 


180 

138 

180 
268 
180 
268 
268 
191 

180 
180 


2f8 
268 


180 
138 


10.226 

.28 

8.74 


.40 
.67 

.01 

.015 

.23 

.135 

.83 

19.85 
3.20 


.09 
.09 
.35 

.022 
.17 


.CO 

2.33 

2.33 

.05 

.22 

.54 

8.75 

5.20 

.90 
.80 


.37 
.24 

1.40 
.30 
.40 

2.20 
.72 
.04 


.40 

1.92 

.40 
.40 
.40 

1.44 
.90 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha  or  New  York. 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
New  York,  Omaha,  or 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis, 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York  or  Chlcaga 

Omaha. 
Do. 

No  award. 
Omaha. 

Omaha,  St.  Louis,  or 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 
Oraaha. 
New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


Omaha. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

Omaha,  St.  LouLs,  or 
Chteago. 


>  Awarded  441  soft. 


■Awarded  196  hard. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertiument  of  Jan.  15y  1913.  for  groceries^  medical  supplieij 
school  hooks  and  supplies ffvrnitvre  arid  woodentvare J  glasSy  oUsy  paints j  harness^  uathery 
agrieuUvral  implementSy  etc, — Continued. 

IfEDICAL  SnPPLIES-€k>ntinued. 


Awards. 


Artldes. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


483 

02  dozen... 


45. 
40.. 


72  pairs. 
00  pain. 


18 

11 

11 

87  dozen., 


17. 
23. 


82. 


117 

22 

123  dozen. 

42 

94 

108 


001 

833 

813 

14 

li06  dozen.. 

Idsets 

0.. 


80 

80 

82 

18 

18 

107  bundles. 


nrsTBUiONis— oontinoed. 

Needles: 

Extra,  for  hypodermio  syringes,  male 
thread  and  female  thread. 

Sureical,  assarted 

Needle  holders,  Richter  pattern 

Powder  blowers,  for  larynx , 

Probes,  with  eye,  8-inch 

Scissors,  6-inch,  screw  lock: 

Straight 

Curved 

Speculum  for— 

Ear 

Rectum 


Vagina 

Splints,  assorted  sizes 

Sponge  holders,  for  throat 

Sterilizer,  for  instruments,  dresshigs,  etc.,  in- 
cluding an  alcohol  vapor  lamp,  or  Bunsen 
burner. 
Stethoscopes,  Bowles's,  with  bell  attachment. 
Stomach  tube  and  bulb,  in  substantial  case. 
Syringes: 

Davidson's  self-injeotor 

Dental,  for  local  anesthesia,  complete  . . 

Ear,  glass 

Hard  rubber,  2-onnce 

Hard  rubber,  8-ounoe 

Hypodermic,  in  case,  with  2  needles 


672 

244 

1,254  dozen 
067  dozen.. 
204  boxes.. 


82  dozen.. 
60  dozen.. 
87  dozen.. 
84  dozen.. 
34A  dozen 


Penis,  glass,  in  cases ,.. 

Fountifln,  2-quart,  complete,  in  wooden  box 
Rectal,  soft  rubber  bulb,  for  inftots 

Tenaculum,  uterine ^ 

Tongue  depreasors,  wood 

Tooth  extracting  sets,  in  subetantial  case 

Tourniquets,  field 

Trocar,  with  canula 

Tube,  rectal,  of  soft  rubber,  for  hi^  enema. . . . 

Urinometers 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Enmiet's 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's 

'Wire,  for  cleaning  hypodermio  needles,  in 
bundles  of  1  dozen. 

SUBOICAL  DBESSINGS,  ETC. 

Bags: 

Rubber,  2-quart,  for  hot  water 

Ice,  screw-capped,  cloth-covered,  04nch.. . 
Bandages,  gauze,  10  yards  long: 

2inche8wlde 

Slncheswlde 

Bandages,  roller,  unbleached  and  unsized, 
assorted,  in  a  pasteboard  box  (1  dozen  1  inch 
by  1  yard,  2  dozen  3  inches  oy  3  yards,  2 
dozen  2}  Inches  by  3  yards.  1  dozen  3  inches 
by  4  yards,  i  dozen  3^  inches  by  5  yards,  1 
dozen  4  inoheB  by  6  yards,  }  dozen  4  inches 
by  8  yards). 
Bandages,  piaster  of  paris: 

1}  Inches  by  5  yards 

2  inches  by  5  yards 

21  inches  by  a  yards 

3  inches  by  5  yards 

8*  inches  by  6  yards 

4  inches  by  6  yards 


268 

180 
268 
200 


180 

268 

^268 

L'lSO 

138 

180 
268 


121 


354 
214 
354 
200 
175 


200 
214 
121 
180 

33 
180 
180 

33 
303 

83 
180 
180 
354 


121 
180 


80.03 

.15 

2.65 

.30 

.11 

.35 
.40 

.45 


.67 
.35 


.13 


3.75 


1.035 
1.00 
.35 
.43 
1.16 
.44 


.025 
.00 
.005 
.33 
.01 
0.40 
.55 
.25 
.20 
.24 
.50 
.18 
.006 


.60 
.244 

.37 

.47 
2.70 


.80 

.87 

.06 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 


New  York  or  Omaha. 

Omaha. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

New  York  or  Omaha 

Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  or 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 
New  York  or  Omaha. 


Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Loois. 

New  York.  Chicago.  St 
Loots,  Omaha,  Bin 
Frandsoo. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 


NewYoik. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 


New  York  or  OiIoagA 
Do. 
Do. 


NewYorit 
CUoago. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I  Awarded  6,  "De  Vflblas." 


•Awarded  6,  "Graves." 
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CoTitracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913.  for  groceries,  medical  supplies^ 
school  boohs  and  supplies,  furniture  aridwoodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  hcamess,  leather, 
agrictdtural  implements,  etc, — Continued. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Gontiniied. 


Awards. 


ArtlolM. 


No. 
of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dell  very. 


1(» 

06 

W 

90 

68 

109 

881 

1,308  poonds, 

"ISSpoonds. 

Ipoondfl.. 

638  sheets... 
202  boxes.... 

1,273  yards.. 
2,226  ysids.. 

1,002  ysids.. 
1,790  yards.. 

668  yards.... 

866  yards 

10,776  yards. 
191  bottles.. 

28ocmoes.... 

148  cases 

16}  ounces... 
1,456  ounces. 

137  yards.... 
126  yards.... 

21 

388dos8n... 

432  yards.... 
4^  yards.... 
813  yards.... 
718dOB6n... 
190  yards.... 

641  spools... 

669  spools.. . 
420  spools... 

98  yards 

76yards 

132  yards.... 

56§  yards.... 

OOjards 

158yards.... 
140  yards.... 

102  yards.... 
314  yards.... 


2,025  botUes.. 
6^665  pounds. 


817BOICAL  DXxaaiKQs,  BTC— continued. 
Bandages,  woven,  elastic,  stretched: 


2  inches  by  3  yards. . , 
"'  *    *    !  by  3  yards.. 


2jk  inches  L^  ., 

Sinohes  by''3  yards. 

2 inches  by  6  yards.. 

2i  Inches  oy  6  yards 

8  Inches  by  6  yards 

Bandages,  suspensory 

Cotton,  absorbent: 

4  pound 

1  pound 

Cotton,  surgeon's  nanabsorbent,  i-pound  pack- 
Cotton  wadding 

Finger  cots,  rubber,  1  doien  in  a  box 

Oanae,  berated,  in  glass: 

In  1-yard  lengths 

In  6-yard  lengths 

Oause,  antiseptic  (bichloride),  in  glafis: 

In  l-3rard  lengths 

In  5-yard  lengths 

Oause,  iodoform: 

In  1-yard  glass  containers , 

In  6-yard  glass  contaioers 

Oanze,  sterilized,  plain,  in  packages  of  25  yards 
Ligature,  catgut,  carboliced,  three  sixes,  1  yard 

each,  ilk  bottles. 
Linture,  sUk,  wound  on  cards  containing 

about  ^  ounce, 
ligature,  silkworm  gut,  two  sixee,  fine  and 

medium,  in  slides  of  2d  in  case. 
Ligature,  silyer  wire 


Lint,  absorbent,  in  1-ounoe  cartons 

Oiled  sUk,  opaque,  30  inches  wide: 

In  1-yard  rolls 

In  5-yard  rolls 

Pads,  Kelly's,  obstetrical 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sixes),  in  vials 

Plaster: 

BeUadonna,  1  yard  in  a  tin 

Cantharidis,  lyardinatin 

Mustard,  4  yards  in  a  tin 

Porous 

Rubber,  adhesive,  7  inches  wide,  in  1-yard 
rolls. 
Plaster,  xinc,  oxide,  adhesive,  surgeon's,  on 
spools,  10  yards  long: 

1  inch  wide. 


2  inches  wide 

3  inches  wide 

Rubber  sheeting,  maroon,  double-coated: 

1  yard  wide. 


1}  yards  wide. . 
ijyi    •      •• 


yards  wide. 
Rubber  sheeting,  white,  double-coated: 

1  yard  wide 

if  yards  wide 

1}  yards  wide 

Tubes,  rubber,  drainage,  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3. 
Tubing,  rubber: 

1-inch 

Hnch 


DISXNTECTANTS. 


Add,  carbolic,  96  per  cent,  for  disinfection,  in 
l-pmt  bottles. 

(}alaum  hypochlorite  (bleaching  powder),  in  5 
and  10  pound  containers,  nonoorroaive  metal; 
shall  contain  not  less  than  30  per  cent  avail- 
able chlorine. 


214 
27 

288 
27 

214 

214 


27 


214 
214 


27 


n  27 

V288 

27 

27 

288 

180 

268 

268 


121 
203 

27 
27 
27 
288 
27 


27 
27 

27 

121 
121 
121 


98 
121 
268 

121 
121 


214 
214 


la  16 
.18 
.23 
.24 
.27 
.30 
.08 


.18 
.26 


.12 

.10 
.065 

.10 
.065 

.12 

.12 

.095 

.03 

.35 

LOO 

.14 

LIO 
.04 

.60 

.65 

3.36 

.11 


.30 
.095 


.16 


.19 
.33 
.44 

.54 
.66 
.78 

.45 
.65 
.78 
(») 

.015 
.02 


.115 
.06 


St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chioaga 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
^Do. 
New  York  or  Chioaga 

Omaha. 

New  York  or  Omaha. 

Do.  * 

New  York  or  Chicaga 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

Db. 

Do. 
Now  York  or  Chioaga 
(Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 

St.  Louis. 
Da 
Da 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York  or  Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Da 


St.  Louis. 
Da 


1  Awarded  334  yards. 


>  Na  1 10.15,  No.  2 10. 20,  Na  3  80.86. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  groceries,  medical  mppliuy 
school  boohs  and  supplies,  fiarniture  and  Tvoodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  tmer, 
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MEDICAL  SUPFLIES-GoDUniMd. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 
oon- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deliTvy. 


1^  bottles.... 

Mkegs 

3,083  pounds... 


80  pounds.., 
91  pounds... 
036  pounds.. 
113  pounds.. 
OOiKxmds... 


3,136  pounds.. 
^7  pounds.. 
060  pounds... 


67 

446  cans.. 


3,086  donn.. 

1,064  dosen.. 

807 

16 

1,143  boxes.. 


16., 

1,161 1 

413  hundred.. 
16.. 


13.483 

006  hundred.. 

10 

40 

37 , 


406  hundred.. 
678  hundred.. 
167  hundred.. 


80 

47 

43 

ISOdosen.. 


8 

33 

8,384 

136  hundred., 


60  packages. 


60packa 
64  boxes. 


1,560  hundred. 

007  quires 

6. 


438  gross. 

0 

4 

41 


DiaDirBCTAms-^ontinuBd. 

SolntloD,  formaldehyde,  40  per  cent  solution: 
In  1-quart  bottles. 


In  5-nllon  ksffs , 

Sulphur, In  rolls  (iBrge  pieoes,  not  orusbed) . 

HOSPITAL  810BX8. 


Capdonm,  powdered,  in  l-poond  bottlee 

Flaxseed,  whole,  in  oartons 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins  (crushed  seed,  not  cakes) 

Gelatin;  Silyer  Label  or  equal 

Ginger,  powdered,  in  l-pound  oartoDs 


or  miw^i<^T>iil  use 

Castile,  white 

Green,  in  l^ound  Jars. . 


maCBIXANBOVS. 

Basins,  pus,  medium  sise,  enameled  ware.. 

Bedbug  destroyer,  in  1-pint  tin  cans 

Boxes: 

Ointment,  impervious 

Powder 


Brushes,  nail  or  hand,  for  surgical  use. , 

Cases,  medicine,  buggy 

Capsules,  gelatin,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4. . 

Chairs,  operaUng , 

Corkpressers 

Corks,  velvet,  best,  siies  Nos.  1  to  10 . . . 


Cups,  sputum,  paper 

Diroensatory,  United  States,  cloth  (latest  edi- 

Droppers,  medicine, 


Enveionpes,  drug,  medium  sise,  by  the  100 
Formulary,  National  (latest  edition) 


Funnels,  dass,  8-ounoe. 

Hone8....Trr:. 

Labels,  blank,  prescription,  gummed,  without 


anyprintnig: 
IbySlnches., 


3by3inclM8 

3  by  4  inches 
Measures,  graduated,  glass: 

8-ounoe 

4-ounoe , 

Minim 

Medfclne  glasses,  l-ounoe,  ^iuiuated 

Mortars  and  pestles: 

Wedgewood,  6-infih 

Glass.  4-inch 

Nipples,  for  nursing  bottles,  to  fit  over  neck  of 

bottle. 
Papers,  blue  and  white,  4^  by  6  inches,  for 

seldllts  powder. 
Paper: 

Filtering,  round,  gray,  lO-lnch 

Litmus,  blue  and  red,  in  boxes  of  1  dosen 
books. 

Papers,  powder,  3}  by  3i  inches 

Paper,  wrapping....... 

Peroouttors,  glass,  A-gAllon 

Pill  boxes,  paper,  mboxes  of  1 

PHI  tiles,  8-hidi.  graduated 

Saddlebags,  medical,  convertible. 
Scales,  baby,  spring 


I  gross.. 


354 

314 
314 


314 
314 
314 
854 
314 

300 
66 
300 


180 
364 

154 

/*314 

V309 

180 

83 

854 

33 

354 

354 

154 

314 

300 
214 
300 
314 
101 


364 
854 

354 

180 
180 
180 
354 

300 

314 

300 

214 


354 

314 

214 
354 
314 
300 
214 
368 
368 


10.276 
6.25 
.03376 


.21 

.06 

.0476 

.38 

.16 

.10 

1.30 

.13 


.34 
.00 

.10 
.0435 
.0435 
.02 
4.75 
.04 
26.00 
.1376 

& 

5.35 

.0005 
.045 
1.33 
.06 
.30 


.025 

.0375 

.05 

.18 
.13 
.13 
.17 

.40 
.16 
.017 


.1075 
.30 

.0125 
.08 
.20 
.56 
.36 
8.86 
.26 


Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 


St  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Qiloago  or  Oinalis. 
St.  Louis. 


Omaha. 
Do. 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha, 
diicago. 
Omaha. 
Chkago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
(Chicago. 


Omaha. 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 


Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Da 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Da 

Da 
New  York  or  Omaba. 

Da 


1  Per  pound  of  16  ounces. 

■  Awarded  902  dozen.  .    , 

s  No.  1, 10.125;  No.  2,  30.135;  No.  3, 10.17;  No.  4, 10.10;  No.  5, 10.236;  No.  6, 10.26;  No.  7, 10.40;  Na  8. 
10.46;  No.  0, 30.48;  No.  10, 30.63. 
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•aeU  avHJorded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15;  1913.  for  groceries,  medical  supplies, 
school  books  and  supplies,  furniture  and  tooodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  uixther. 


Contracts 
school  I  .... 

agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued 

HBBIGA.L  SUPPLISS^-OontfamBd. 


▲vw4a. 


Arttota. 


No. 

of 

oon- 

trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  ddlTcry. 


17.. 
101. 

M.. 

85.. 
16.. 
2... 
104 
1^7 

mi 

1,136  doxen... 
1,689  doien... 
8,346  down... 
8,343  doien... 
IJMWdosen... 
399oiino6S..., 
80  square  feet. 


MacBbLAiisoTO—ooiitlnaed. 

Scales  vv^  weights,  prescription. 

SneUen's  te8t-m>e  and  asugmatlo  chart  (for 

testing  vision). 
Spatulas: 

3-lnch 

6-lnch 

Spirit  lamps 

Stills,  for  making  distilled  water,  f-gallon  sixe 

Tables,  operatfaig 

Test  tubes,  ft-inca 

Thermometers,  dinioal,  with  oertUlcate 

Tubes,  drinking,  glass,  assorted  slies 

Twine,  wrapping,  cotton 

Vials:         "^ 

|-ounoe 

1-ounoe 

3-ounoe 

4-ounoe 

6-ounoe 

Wax,  white,  in  paper 

Wire  netting  for  splints,  No.  4 


aOB 


101 
191 
864 


$1.76 
.10 


.115 
.165 
.15 


15 
864 
175 


354 
191 

209 
209 
209 
209 
209 
854 
33 


50.00 
.005 
.22 


.70 
.015 

.095 

.1025 

.115 

.1625 

.184 

.0275 

.10 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
No  award. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

New  York.  St.  Louis, 
"' '     ;o,  Omaha,  San 


Omaha. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


80. 

14. 
1.. 
20. 
74 

463, 
875. 
768. 
875. 
404. 
276. 

387. 

188. 

986. 

86.. 

966. 

48.. 

757, 

641. 

8S7. 
684. 
497. 
810, 
195. 


CRABT8. 

The  Amett  Reading 

Wooster's  Industrial  Readhig 

Appleton's  Reading 

Johnson'B  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Wooster's  Word  Cards 

PBIMBB8. 

Chfld  Life  Primer.  Blaisdea 

Graded  Prtaner,  Black 

Wooster  Primer,  The 

Primer,  Arnold 

Rose  Primer,  The,  Turpln 

First  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People, 

Harrington. 
Second    Book    for    Non-English    Speaking 

People,  Harrington. 
Language  Lessons  to  Accompany  First  Book, 

Harrington. 

BBADBBS. 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  l,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
Perception  Cards  for  Book  1,  Demarest  A  Van 

Sickle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  2,  Demarest  & 

Van  Sickle. 
Perception  Cards  for  Book  2,  Demarest  ii  Van 

Sickle. 
New  Education  Readers,  Book  3,  Demarest  Sc 
Van  Sickle. 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  4 

Brooks's  Readers: 

Pltst 

Second , 

Third 

Fourth  and  Fifth 

Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 

1  With  manuals  and  tripod  stands. 


(814.00 

253 

14.13 
14.x 

14.35 

4 

9.75 

8 

6.36 

238 

110.80 

4 

.50 

196 

«.30 

4 

.23 

4 

.25 

4 

.2875 

8 

.24 

140 

.20 

140 

.24 

140 

.20 

8 

.28 

8 

1.60 

8 

.28 

8 

.60 

8 

.32 

8 

.36 

.20 

.28 

.32 

.40 

.48 

Topeka,  ] 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
Chfioagp. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chloafo. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


>  Cloth. 
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Awards. 

ArUdes. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  tWhrsry. 

390 

ca 

198 
198 
198 
196 
196 

297 
297 
297 

297 
297 
297 
297 
297 

153 

153 

4 

198 

198 

8 

8 
8 

117 
4 

204 

4 

4 
4 

8 
8 
8 

110.20 
1.28 
1.29 
1.82 
1.30 

.24 
.28 
.32 
.30 
.40 

.26 
.30 
.33 
.42 
.60 

».20 
1.32 
1.39 

1.20 
1.28 
1.32 
1.36 
1.44 

.20 
.20 
.36 

.60 
.27 
.30 
.36 
.40 
.56 
.03 

«.128 

«.I0 

.27 

1.52 

1.88 

.48 

.40 
.80 
.40 
.47 
1.90 

.36 
.43 
.09 

.82 
.40 
.04 

New  York. 

414 

Do. 

297 

Do. 

274 



Do 

230 

Do. 

261 

Oi                                         ANoi^lill: 

Chicago. 
Do. 

296 

904 

Do. 

ail 

Do. 

228 

Do. 

070 

w                               

Do. 

634 4 

Do. 

479 

Third ' 

Do. 

411 

Fourth. 

Do. 

156 

Fifth. .  .            

Do. 

158 , 

Procnadve  Road  to  Reading,  BarchiU: 

New  York. 

158..:.:::.;:::. 

Book  2.. 

Do. 

146 

Book  8 :.:.:::.::*.::::::::..: 

Do. 

828 

SQver  Bordett  Readers: 

First  Book 

Do. 

270 

SeoondBook. 

Do. 

280 

Third  Book 

Do. 

140 

Fourth  Book 

Do. 

184 

Fifth  Book. 

Do. 

180 

Graded  Readers,  Black: 

First 

Chicago. 

196 

Second .  .            .    ... 

Do. 

120 

Third 

Do. 

88 

Aldine  Readers.  Spaulding  A  Bryoe: 

Do. 

400 

Primer. 

Do. 

401 

First  Reader 

Do. 

868 

SeoondReader 

Do. 

238 

Third  Reader 

Da 

109 

Fourth  Reader 

Do. 

100 

Fifth  Reader 

Do. 

777 

SPKLUNO. 

Spelling  Book,  Bafley-Hanly: 

New  York. 

486 

Partn 

Do. 

770 

Oraded  Lessons  in  SpeUing,  Parts  I  and  11, 
oombioed,  W.  C.  Doub. 

OKOQRAPHT. 

Tarr  &  McMorray: 

First  Book... 

Chicago. 
New  York. 

819 

587 

Second  Book. 

Do. 

189 

Natural  Introduotonr  Oeopraphy,  Redway  <fc 
Elementary  Qeography,  Roddy 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

864 

Do. 

102 

Do. 

889 

New  York. 

117 

Elementary  Qeograpiiyx  Dodge  ^ 

Chtoigo. 
Do. 

104 

Advanced  'Qeo^p£y,''f>odge'. 1  .:..*.. '. 

rarfflOLOOT  AND  HTQIKNl, 

Primer  of  Hygiene,  Ritchie  &  Caldwell. 

Primer  of  SMfltatton,  Ritchie 

019 

Do. 

444 

Do. 

150 

Human  Physiology, llitchie .»xxx...a 

Do. 

561 

Human  Body  and'fiealth,  Daytobii: 
EVsmentary                          xx    ...  x 

New  York  or  Chlotfo. 
Do.            ^^ 

409 

Intermediate. 

UO 

Advanced 

Do. 

1  Cloth. 

t  stron^y  wrap 


tor  mall  or  express  shipments  in  bundles.   No  lot  of  less  than  100  books  In  a  i 
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AlPWCfaL 


Axtidefl. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deUvery. 


SU.. 
100.. 
137.. 


111.. 

lao.. 

44... 
M.., 

72... 


178. 
03.. 


188.. 


101.. 
188.. 


307.. 


ao.. 

40.. 


lOSdoun. 
780 


837.. 
668.. 
478.. 


810.. 
830.. 

748.. 
487.. 
218.. 
bO.., 

17.. 
36.. 
301. 


870.. 
170.. 


333.. 


346. 
266.. 

l/.., 
130.. 
170. 
10... 


DlCnOZfJJUSB, 

Common  SohooL 

Hic^  School 

Aoademio 

AOBICULTU&S. 

Asricnltnre  for  BeglnnecB,  Burkett 

Ffrst  PriDoi|>le8  of  Agricmtiire,  Oofl  Sc  Mayne. . 

First  Book  of  Farming,  Goodrich 

New  Elementary  Agriculture,  Beesey-Bruner- 
Swesey. 

Practfeal  Agriculture,  wnkinaon 

Introduotion  to  Agriculture,  Upham 

LAHOUAOB  AND  ORAMMAB. 

Introductory  Language  Work,  Reed 

Graded  LesBone  in  Englieh,  Reed 

Higher  LesBons  in  Enfliah,  Reed 

Elementary  Engliab,  £.  O.  Lyte 

Elements  of  EngUah  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, E.  O.  Lyte. 
Two-book  Course  in  English,  Hyde: 

Parti 

Partn 

Steps  in  English,  McLean,  Blaisdell  &  Morrow: 

Parti 

Partn 

Guide  Book  to  English,  Gilhert  &  Harris: 

Bookl 

Book  3 

AJUTHMXnC. 

Wooster's  Number  Cards 

Natural  Number  Primer.  Ofbbs. 

Primary  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Silver: 

No.  I 

No.  II 

No.  Ill 

Wooster's  Arithmetic: 

Bookl 

Book  2 

Progressive  Arithmetic,  Milne: 

First  Book 

Second  Book. 

Third  Book 

Mantal  Arithmetic,  Milne 

Piofiressive  Mental  Arithmetic,  GifCord: 

Bookl 

Book  2 

Primary  Arithmetic,  Welsh 

Giammar  School  Arithmetic,  with  answers, 
Walsh: 

Parti 

Part  II 

T7NITXD  STATES  HISTOBT. 

Primary  History  of  United  States,  McMaster. . 

Brief  History  of  United  States,  McMaster 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
Mowry. 

Essentials  of  United  States  History,  Mowry. . . 

Beginner's  American  History,  Montgomery. . , 

Elementary  United  States  History,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Story  of  Our  Country,  Burton , 

Elementary  History  of  United  States,  Barnes. 

School  History  of  united  States,  Barnes 

Brief  History  of  South  Dakota,  Robinson 

1  Large  type  edition. 


80 

10.67 

8 

.78 

00 

.86 

4 

.80 

8 

.64 

4 

.74 

4 

.52 

210 
210 
210 


140 
140 


297 
297 


4 

8 

8 
8 
8 

118 
4 

8 
8 
8 
8 

206 
205 
140 


118 
140 


8 
8 

4 

207 
117 
117 

8 
8 
8 
8 


KM 

i.38 

i.58 

.28 

.40. 


.48 


t.38 
S.48 


.30 


.48 
.80 
.47 

«.72 
.48 
.60 


.48 
.48 

.80 
.48 

•Cloth, 


ChioMo. 

New  York  or  Chloago. 

Chicago. 


Do. 
New  York  or  Chloago. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago.  ^^ 


New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

NewYork  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do.  ^^ 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 


New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicaga 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Articles. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

183 

CIVIL  OOYEKNKEMT. 

207 
8 
8 

S? 

4 

4 
207 

4 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

108 
108 
108 

4 
108 

00 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

\ 

43 

18 
18 

18 
18 

18 
18 

18 
18 

«B 

110.32 
.48 
.48 
1.58 
.80 
.67 

.32 
«.48 
.54 

.34 
.24 
.28 
.33 
.33 
.40 
.13 

.30 
.96 
.40 
1.30 
.80 

.072 

2.40 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 

.65 
.66 
.65 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.12 

.076 
.076 

.075 
.076 

.1125 
.1125 

.1125 
.1125 

oards. 

New  York. 

187.              .  .. 

First  Ii«?8o»Mi  in  Civi<?fl,  Formao. . . , . .      ,    . 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

120 

Essentials  in  Civil  Qovernment,  Fonnan 

Elements  of  Civil  Qovenmient,  Mowry 

How  we  are  Governed,  Dawes 

77 

New  York. 

25 

Do. 

50 

Parliamentary  T-«^,  Paul ...  ^ ... .  . 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
NewYork. 

1761 

SINGING. 

Cannina  for  Social  Worship,  Turner 

1,148 

Songs  of  the  Nation,  Revised,  Johnson 

Assembly  Song  Book,  Rix 

I,g28 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

70 

MTTSIC  INBTBUCnON. 

Natural  Music  Course,  Ripley  A  Tapper: 
Harmonic  Primer 

87.             

Harmonic  First  Reader 

66 

Harmonic  Second  Reader 

Do. 

60 

Harmonic  Third  Reader 

Do. 

30 

Harmonic  Fourth  Reader 

Do. 

25 

Harmonic  Fifth  Reader 

Do. 

23 

Music  in  the  Grades  (Manual  for  Teachers') . 
Zuchtmann's  American  Music  System: 

Bookl 

Do. 

58 

New  York. 

137 

Book  2 

Do. 

54 

Book3 

Do. 

62 

Book4 

Chicago. 
NeTrYork. 

24 

TAAP^nr'a  M^^ipftl .    . 

2,762packages. . 

OA  dozen 

101  doeen 

DRAWINO. 

Drawingpaper,  8 by  11, 100 sheets  in  paclcage. 
I'rang's  Progressive  Drawing  Books: 

Treacher's  Outline  Book 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Bookl 

Do. 

78  dozen 

Book  2 

Do. 

65  dozen 

Books 

Do. 

50  dozen 

Book  4 

Do. 

25  dozen 

Books 

Do. 

16  dozen 

Book  6 

Do. 

13  dozen 

Book7 

Do. 

6A  dozen 

18 

Books 

Do. 

The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruc- 
tion: 
Manual  for  Teachera— 

First  year 

Do. 

8 

Second  year .    . 

Do. 

6 

Third  year 

Do. 

8.  .   . 

Fouithyear 

Do. 

4 

Fifth  year 

Do. 

3 

Sixthyear 

Do. 

3 

Seventh  year 

Do. 

2 

Eighth  year 

Do. 

2,768 

Prang's  set  color  box,  No.  1 

New  York. 

568 

Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Seegmlller: 
Third  year- 
Autumn  ....^,^,^nnr. 

Chicago. 

632.. 

Spring 

Do. 

822 

Fourth  year— 

Autumn 

Do. 

201 

Spring 

Do. 

233 

Fifth  year- 

Autunm 

Do. 

233 

Do. 

145 

Sixth  year— 

AnttiTnti--, 

Do. 

121 

Spring,.,,,        _,    ,, 

Do. 

1  Cloth. 
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Awards. 


Artlotos. 


No. 
of 

GODr 

trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deilTery. 


76.. 


84.. 

ao.. 


282dosen.. 

26doBen... 
6set8 


228dosen.. 
43dosen... 
9dosen.... 


214  dosen.. 
176  dosen.. 


33  dosen.... 
41 A  dosen.. 


fl6... 
130.. 
27... 


44.. 

14.. 
41.. 
16.. 


78... 
13... 
174.. 
76... 
104.. 
76... 

20... 
48... 
68... 

108.. 
248.. 

190.. 


19. 
41. 


DSAin]ra--oontintied. 

Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Seegmiller— Con. 
Berenthyear 
Aatumn 


Eigh1     . 

Aatuiikn 

Spring , 

Atkinson,  Mentser  &  Orover  oolor  box  (or 
eqnal). 

PENlfANSHIP. 

Steadman's  Graded  Lessons  in  Writing,  Nos. 
1  to  8  (In  pads). 

Steadman's  Business  Forms  (In  pads) 

Steadman's  Writing  Chart  (in  sets  of  6  sheets). 
Normal  Review  System: 

Intermediate  Slant  Writing,  Nos.  1  to  0. . . 

Movement  Book 

Business  Forms 

Merrill's  Modem  Pennuuiship: 

Intermediate  Series  (mecUnm  slant),  Nos. 

lto4. 
Standard  Series  (medium  slant),  Nos.  1 

to  7. 
Business  and  Social  Foims,  Nos.  8  and  0. . 
Manual  of  Penmanship,  Grades  3  to  8, 
Palmer. 

SUPPLEXXNTABT  EEADEB8. 


Little  Nature  Studies,  Vol.  I,  Burt 

Nature's  Byways,  Ford , 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Plants), 

Bass. 
Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (Animals), 

Bass. 

Reader  for  Primary  Grades,  Holbrook 

In  Fableland,  Serl 

Oriole  Stories,  Lane 

S  tories  for  (Mldren,  Lane 

Fishins  and  Hunting  (Children  of  Many 

LandiB),  Dutton. 

Mother  Goose  Reader,  Mickens 

Indian  Primer,  Fox 

Stories  of  Red  Children,  Brooks ^ 

Around  the  World,  Book  1 

Merry  Animal  Tales,  Bingham 

Geographical  Nature  Studies,  Payne 

Humane  Education,  Book  1  (1st  part  only). 

Page. 

FaiSftil  Flower  Tales,  Blgham 

Five  Little  Strangers,  Schwartz 

Great  Americans  Tor  Little  Americans,  Eggles- 

ton. 

mawatha  Primer,  Holbrook 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Pupils,  Fair- 


35. 


Around  the  World,  Book  2,  Tolman 

In  Field  and  Pasture  (Children  of  Many 
Lands),  Dutton. 

Ethics  of  Success,  Book  1,  Thayer 

Animal  Fables,  Stailord 

Book  of  Nature  Myths,  Holbrook 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder 


8 
8 

297 
297 
297 

210 

210 

210 
206 


117 

4 

116 

140 

4 

297 

117 

8 

8 

297 
8 
4 

297 
4 
8 
4 

4 
8 
8 

163 

4 

297 
8 

297 

8 

153 

163 


10.1126 
.1126 

.1126 
.1126 
.12 


1.44 

12.00 
1.20 

.48 
.77 
.87 

•.68 

.64 

.64 
2.40 


.20 
.27 
.26 


.27 
>.36 
.22 
.20 
.24 

S.29 
.20 
.23 

».29 
.42 
.20 
.32 

.42 
.32 
.32 

«.32 
.49 

».34 


>.36 

.24 

«.36 

«i.36 


Cbkemo. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 


New  York  or  (Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 


New  York. 


New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago 

Do. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

NewYork. 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Da 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 

NewYork. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

NewYork. 

New  York  or  C^cago. 
NewYork. 
Do. 


1  New  York  City  edition,  6  B,  in  packages  of  1  dosen,  Nos.  1  to  12. 
>Nos.  lto3i. 
»  Cloth, 

«  Strongly  wrapped  for  mall  or  express  shipments  in  bundles.   No  lot  of  less  than  100  books  in  a  single 
paroel  to  oe  cased  in  boxes. 
•  Illustrated. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deliTory. 


17.. 
14.. 
20.. 
90.. 
85.. 
80.. 
24., 
7... 
18.. 
71.. 
10.. 
16.. 
11.. 
16.. 
17.. 
30.. 
65.. 
18.. 
44.. 
30.. 
21.. 

23.. 
42.. 
9... 
4... 

16.. 
U.. 
9... 
17.. 
11.. 
6... 
11.. 
22.. 
6... 
8... 
38.. 
15.. 
22.. 
13.. 
8... 
22.. 
16.. 
39.. 


66 

5  sets. 
44 


24.. 
36.. 
36.. 
29., 

21.. 
19.. 
5... 
6... 


18.. 
14.. 
6... 
6... 


8UPPLB1CENTAB7  RBADXBS— OOntlnoed. 


Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Readers.  Burke 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.  Baldwin 

Lecends  of  tbe  Red  Children,  Pratt 

Old  Indian  Leeends,  Zlt-ka-la-Za 

Bonnyboy  and  Orissly  Rear,  Smith 

Bunny  Briehteyes,  Smith 

The  Tale  oiBunny  Cottontail,  Smith 

A  Boy  on  a  Farm,  Abbott 

Animals  at  Home,  Bartlett 

First  Book  of  Birds,  Miller 

Humane  Education.  Book  2.  Page 

Stories  of  Humble  Friends,  Fy le 

Some  Useftil  Animals.  Montelth 

Ten  Common  Trees.  Stokes 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy,  Snedden 

Four  American  Poets,  Cody 

Among  the  Giants,  Neher 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin 

E  thlcs  of  Success,  Book  2,  Thayer 

Around  the  World,  Book  3,  Tolman 

Our  Own  Country,  Book  III.  Smith 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure,  Eg- 
gleston. 

Little  Brothers  to  the  Bear,  Lone. 

Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm,  Keaer 

Our  Birds  and  their  Nestlings,  Walker 

Plants  and  their  Children,  Dana 

Squirrels  and  other  Fur-bearers,  Burroughs. . . 

Trail  to  the  Woods,  Hawkes 

The  Race  of  the  Swift,  Lltaey 

True  Bird  Stories,  Miller 

Wilderness  Babies 

American  Hero  Stories,  Tappan 

American  Indians,  Starr 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Baldwin 

Four  American  Explorers,  Beebe 

Four  American  Inventors,  Perry 

Around  the  World.  Book  4,  Tolman 

Four  American  Indians,  Wnitney  and  Perry. . 

Four  Great  Americans.  Baldwin 

Ethics  of  Success.  Book  3,  Thayer 

Four  American  Pioneers,  Perry  and  Beebe 

Our  Country's  Story,  Tappan 

Life  of  Lincoln  for  Boys,  Sparhawk 

Choice  Literature,  Book  l,lntennediate,  Wil- 
liams. 

Smoky  Day's  Wigwam  Evenings,  Eastman. . . 

The  Cnildren's  Hour,  10  volumes 

Recitations  for  Assembly  and  Class  Rooms, 
O'Neill. 

Grasshopper  Green's  Garden,  Schwartz 

How  We  are  Clothed,  Chamberlain 

How  We  are  Fed,  Chamberlain 

How  We  are  Sheltered,  Chamberlain 

Stories  of  Industry,  Chase  and  Clow: 

Vol.I .! 

Vol.  II 

Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,  Baldwin 

Four  American  Patriots.  Burton 

Four  American  Naval  Heroes,  Beebe 

Indian  Boyhood,  Eastman 

Iron  Star,  The,  True 

The  Man.  Roosevelt,  Leupp 

Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North  America, 
Fletcher. 

1  Stroocly  wrapped  for  mail  or  expresa  shipments  in  bundles, 
parcel  to  oe  cased  in  boxes. 
•Cloth. 

*  School  edition. 
«Boflffda. 


4 

8 

8 

117 

90 

99 

90 

8 

8 

153 

4 

8 

8 

8 

140 

8 

99 

8 

297 

297 

297 

8 

117 

8 

8 

8 

153 

8 

205 

153 

205 

153 

140 

8 

8 

8 

297 

8 

8 

297 

8 

153 

205 

8 

205 

4 

198 

4 

198 
198 
198 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

205 

205 

116 

205 


10.26 
.28 
.24 
.40 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.36 
.36 
i.48 
.32 
.40 
.40 
.32 
.32 
.40 
.32 
.28 
>.40 
«.39 
«.40 
.40 

.40 
.32 
.48 
.52 

1.48 
.32 
.77 

1.48 

S.50 

1.44 
.36 
.48 
.40 
.40 

•.44 
.40 
.40 

«.48 
.40 

1.52 
.47 
.22 

.50 
14.75 
«.88 

.  .50 
<.32 
S.32 
«.32 

«.32 
«.32 
.48 
.40 
.40 
1.25 
•.42 
1.25 
.85 


Chicaco. 
New  York  or 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicaco. 
New  York  or 

Do. 


Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chlcaga 
Chicago. 

New  York  or  ddeago. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Cbioago. 


New  York. 
New  York  or 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
New  York  or 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chlca£o. 
New  York  or 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
New  York  or 

Do. 
New  York, 
New  York  or 
New  York. 

Do. 
New  York  or 

New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 

Chicago. 
NewYork. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 


No  lot  of  less  than  100  books  in  a  singto 
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ConiraeU  awardtd  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceries,  medieal  supplies, 
school  hooks  and  supplies,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  teaiher, 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  BlTPPLIES-OMittaiiwL 


Awinta> 


Artifltas. 


No. 
of 


trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
pric6. 


Folntofddlvery. 


38.. 
7... 

8... 
8... 
17.. 


27., 
43. 


24.., 
107.. 


17.. 
15.. 
10.. 
W.. 

73.. 

10.. 
15.. 

16., 
16.. 
31.. 
17.. 
18.. 
30.. 
15.. 
15.. 
34.. 
21.. 
11.. 

14.. 
8... 


11. 
11. 


31. 
5.. 

5... 
6.. 
8.. 
43. 

34. 
34. 


8UTPLX1CX1TTABT  aMADTBH   oontlnqed. 

Dumb  AnimalH  and  How  to  Treat  Them, 

Wliitehead. 

Aronnd  the  World,  Book5,Totanan 

Pioneers  of  Rocky  Moontauie  and  the  West, 

lioMurray. 

Pioneers  of  Land  and  Sea,  McMorray 

Pioneers  of  the  Bfisrisalppi  Valley,  IfeMonay.. 

Stories  from  Life,  Marsdea 

The  Wonderfoi  Hoose  that  Jack  Has,  Millard. . 

Black  Beauty,  SewaU 

Choice  Literature,  Book  2,  Intermediate,  Wil- 
liams. 

Hans  Brinkcr,  Dodge 

Geographical  Reader,  North  America,  Oarpen- 

ter. 

The  Land  We  Live  In,  Price 

Afoot  and  Afloa^Bnrroughs 

Birds  and  Bees,  Burroughs 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Thompson- 

Seton. 

Geographical  Reader,  Europe,  Carpenter 

Captains  of  Industry,  Parton: 

Vol.1 

Vol.n 

Four  Great  American  Presidents,  Perry: 

No.l 

No.  2 

Choice  Literature,  Book  1,  Grammar,  Williams 

Little  Women,  Alcott 

LltUeMen,Aloott 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  Hegan-Rioe. . 

Two  AiTOWS.  Stoddard 

Joe's  Boys,  Alcott 

Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Summer  in  Leslie  Gddthwaite's  Life,  A. 

Whitney. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb 

Hero  Tales  from  American  Histoiy,  I«dge  and 

Roosevelt. 

The  Boy's  Parkman,  Hasbrouck 

Franklin's  Autobioe^hy,  edited  by  D.  H. 

Montgomery. 

BOOKS  FOB  TKACHXB8. 


DomestSo  Science,  dark 

Lessons  in  Cookmg.  Lincoln 

Boston  Cooking  School  Cookbook,  The 

Child  Housekeeper,  The,  Colson  and  Chitten- 
den. 

Exercises  in  Woodworking,  Sickels 

Easy  Experiments  in  Phvsics,  Smith 

Educational  Manual  Training,  Sohwarts 

Games,  Seat  Work,  and  Sense  Trataiing  Exer- 
cises, Holton. 

Handbook  of  Home  Economics,  Flagg 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Science  and  House- 
hold Art,  EUen  H.  Richards,  edited  by  Lucy 
L.  W.  Wilson. 

How  to  Make  Baskets,  Mary  White 


207 
196 

108 

108 

8 

198 

4 

8 

241 
8 

241 
153 
153 
305 


153 
153 


205 
111 


196 
153 


108 
116 


205 
117 


2a5 
309 

4 
4 

8 

397 

4 

99 

205 
196 


305 


10.40 


1.48 
1.82 


1.32 
1.33 


1.40 
.15 


*.22 
.48 

1.35 
«<.20 
«*.82 

1.35 

.56 

4.48 
4.48 

.40 
.40 
.33 
.89 
.89 
.63 
.38 
.80 
.19 
1.20 
*.SH 

1.20 
.90 

•.50 
.32 


.90 


Vr 


.19 
.84 

.80 

>.44 

.85 

.32 

.68 
1.80 


Chicago. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicaga 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Omaha. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

Omaha. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

NewYorkorChioaga 

New  York. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chieago. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Chicaga 

Do. 

New  York  or  Chieago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
Dd: 

New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 


laoth. 

>  "Good  value  editkm." 

•Linen. 

*  Strongly  wrwDped  for  mail  or  express  shipments  in  bundles.    No  lot  of  less  than  100  books  In  a  tln|ti« 
panel  to  oe  cased  in  boxes. 

•  Linen  edition;  also  contains  Burroughs'  Sharp  Eyes  and  other  papers. 
•School  edition. 

'  Lincoln's  Lessons  hi  Cooking  out  of  print.    In  lien  thereof  bids  on  Linooln's  Bofton  Sohool  Kitehsn 
Text  Book,  school  edition,  10.50. 

-IWT  1913— VOL  2 2S 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIBS-OooUniMd. 


Awwds. 


ArUdtt. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deHTcry. 


8.. 
13. 
21. 

40. 


18.. 

78.. 


4... 
22.. 


19.. 
18.. 
22.. 
16.. 
18.. 
3... 
1... 
3.. 
3... 
7.., 
14.. 
5.. 
2.. 
6.. 
6... 
6.. 
3.. 
3.. 
2.. 
3.. 
3.. 
4.. 
3.. 
5.. 
10. 
9.. 


10. 
15. 
29. 
9.. 

8.-., 
6.. 
7.. 
6.. 
12. 
7.. 
8.. 
4.. 
11. 
23. 
5.. 
12. 
3.. 
4.. 
8.. 
5.. 
27. 


8 

117 

4 

198 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
198 
198 
198 
198 
198 
206 
206 
198 
108 
196 
117 
4 
198 
198 
198 
198 
198 
198 
198 
198 
198 


297 
205 
206 

198 


4 
4 

264 
8 
8 

297 
4 

43 
4 
8 
8 
8 
43 
8 
8 


10.34 

1.00 
.40 
.80 

>.40 


.24 
.29 


BOOKS  roB  TKAcexBS— coatinned. 

Household  Economy,  Kitchen  Qerden  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mind  and  Hand,  Ham 

Needlework,  School,  Hq)good 

Primary  Hand  Work,  graded  course  for  first 
four  yean,  W.  SeeKmQler. 

Seat  work  and  industrial  occupations  for  pri- 
mary grades,  Mary  Oihnan,  Elisabeth  B. 

Sewing  Primer,  Ktrkwood 

School  Sewhig  Practice,  doth  with  folders, 

Kirkwood. 

Sloyd  System  of  Woodworking.  Hoffman 

Primary  Manual  Work,  lint  and  second  grades, 

Ledyard. 
iCios's  Series  in  Woodwork  and  Carpentry,  as 

Elements  of  Woodwork 

Elements  of  ConstrucUon 

Constructive  Carpentry 

Inside  FinishinK 

Handbook  for  Teachers 

Bush  fruits,  Card 

Farmstead,  The,  Roberts 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees 

Garden  Making,  Bailey 

How  to  Make  School  Gardens,  Hemenway 

How  to  Keep  Bees,  Comstock 

Horticulturm's  Rule  Book.  Bailey 

Irrigatk>n  and  Drainage.  King 

MUk  and  Its  Products,  Wine 

Nature  Study  and  Life,  Hodge 

Nature  Study  with  Common  Things,  Carter. . . 

Nursery  Book,  The,  Bailey 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey 

Practical  Garden  Book,  Hunn  and  Bailey 

Principles  of  Agriailture.  Bailey 

Prh)cQ>le8  of  Fruit  Orowbg,  Bailey 

Pruning  Book,  The,  Bailey 

Rural  Wealth  and  Welfore,  Fairchild 

Soil,  The,  King 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman 

nCDAOOOT. 

Basis  of  Practical  Teaching,  Bryan 

Choosbig  a  Vocation,  Parsons 

Everyday  Problems  in  Teaching,  O'Shea 

Adminis&atkm  of  Public  Educatkm  in  the 
United  States,  Dutton  and  Snedden. 

Art  of  Study,  The,  Hinsdale 

Art  of  Teaching,  The,  White 

AmongCountry  Schools,  Kerns 

Child,  The,  Tanner 

Common  Sense  Didactics,  Sabin 

Great  American  Educators,  Winship 

History  of  Educatkm,  Seeley 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  Arnold 

How  to  Study,  McMurray 

In  the  Child's  World,  Poulason 

Mhid  and  its  Education,  The,  Betts 

Primary  Methods,  Hailman 

School  Interests  and  Duties,  King 

School  Management,  White 

Songs,  Games,  and  Rhymes,  Hailman 

Teaching  a  District  School,  Dinsmore 

Vocational  Education,  Gillette 

*  Cloth.  iNeweditkm. 


.48 

.56 

.56 

.64 

.80 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

.04 

1.12 

.75 

.80 

.56 

1.12 

L12 

L20 

.47 

1.12 

.94 

.75 

1.00 

L12 

L12 

.94 

L12 

.94 


»L00 

.80 

1.10 

M.60 

.80 

.80 

1.09 

.98 

».80 

.40 

1.00 

1.80 

1.00 

L60 

1.10 

.48 

.80 

.80 

.94 

.80 

.80 


New  York  or  Chksago. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 


New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do.  ^^ 

Do. 
New  York. 


NewYorkorChleaffO. 

Do.  ^^ 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
New  York, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chictu(p. 
NewYork, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


NewYork. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chfc!«fo. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do, 
Chicasp. 
New  York  or  Chksago. 

Do. 
New  York. 
ChU  ago. 
NewYork. 
Chicago. 
New  York  or  Chieago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKB  AND  SUPPLIES-Contixraed. 


Afttdes. 


No. 
of 

oQn- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


FBDAGOOT— oonttniied. 

Biveraide  Sdocatioittl  Monoaapba,  as  follows: 
The  Problem  of  Vocatioiua  EdocAtion, 


M.. 

36.. 
43.. 
30.. 

10.. 


10.. 


11 

10 

44 

55 

57 

38 

28..: 

18 

36 

93 

107  square  yards 


IS'. 


47., 
65.. 


48  hundred.... 

76  hundred 

58  hundred 

26  hundred.... 

15  hundred 

142  boxes. 


47.. 


Education  tor  efficiency,  Eliot. 

The  MeaniiM;  of  Inftocy,  Fiske 

Moral  Prindfples  in  Education,  Dewey. ... 

Clian£lnff  Conceptions  of  Education,  Cub- 
Ethics  for  Young  People,  Everett , 

Primer  of  PolitenesB,  Oow , 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,  Stall .... 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know,  Stall. ... 
What  a  Young  Giri  Ought  to  Know,  Alien. . . . 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know,  Allen. 

Younc  Folks  Book  of  Etiquette,  Griflin 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Handbook 

Campflre  Girls  of  America,  Handbook 

Systematic  Moral  Education,  Clark 

Free  Gvmnastics,  Bets 

Light  Gymnastics,  Bete 

Gymnastics  Stories  and  Flays,  Stoneroad 

United  States  Inliantry  Regulations 

Blackboard  cloth,  slated 

Blackboard  erasere 

Blackboard  hyloplate,  black,  3  by  5 

Bibles,  medium  sise: 

Revised  version 

King  James  version 

Book  covers,  as  follows: 

No.  1  siie,  for  small  arithmetics,  spellers,  etc 

No.  2  sise,  for  readers,  grammars,  etc 

No.  3  sise,  for  larger  books,  histories,  etc.. . 

No.  4  sise,  for  primary  geographies 

No.  6  sise,  for  advanced  geographies 

Complete  outfit  of  repairing  material  (for  re- 
pauring  schoolbooks,  music,  drawings,  or  any 
printed  matter). 
CaU  bells. 


1 JB87  boxes 

254boxes 

11,900 

26  sets 

164,  sets  1100... 
28  sets 


2.... 

17... 
5^.... 
000.. 


2,244. 


12.. 
3... 
11.. 
1... 


Crayons,  chalk: 

White,  dustiess 

Colored,  assorted 

Composition  books,  for  ink 

E  ye  cards,  for  illiterates 

EducAtkmal  toy  money 

Geometrical  surfaces  and  solids  for  schoolroom 


Cabinet  weights  and  measures 

Globes  of  the  World,  on  stands,  stationary 
meridian,  as  follows: 

18  inches  in  diameter 

12  inches  in  diameter 

8  inches  in  diameter,  papler-mAohd 

Individual  file,  binder  and  perforator,  good 
quality. 

Kindergarten  scisson,  blunt  points 

Maps,  waU: 

Arizona 

California 

Hemispheres  (outline) 

Idaho.^ 


163 

153 
153 
153 
153 

4 

116 
4 
4 
4 

4 
116 
205 
205 
116 
90 
116 
205 
116 
90 
50 
96 

205 
205 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
09 


106 


191 


180.28 


1.28 
1.28 
1.28 


.48 
.50 
.665 
.665 


.35 
«.45 
1.22 

.95 

.60 

.70 

.56 

.50 

.2825 

.023 
1.05 

.27 
.23 

.94 

.94 

.94 
2.00 
2.80 

.15 


.11 


.1125 

.23 

.029 

.10 

.18 


7.75 


9.20 
3.436 
L95 


.04i 


4M.60 
♦•l.OO 
«M.20 


New  York. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 

NewYork. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
NewYork. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago 

So. 

Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago,  Omaha,  San 
Francisoo. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

No  award. 

Chicago. 

No  award. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Stnmgly  wrapped  for  mail  or  express  shipments  in  bundles.    No  lot  of  less  than  100 
parcel  to  be  cased  in  boxes. 
^Ctoth. 

s  Paper. 

*  Maps  mounted  on  plain  rollers;  H  extra  for  mounting  on  spring  roller  cans, 

*  Soperior  Series,  40  oy  50  inches. 

*  Unrivaled  Scries,  41  by  54  faudies. 
'  Standard  Series,  33  by  44  inehea. 


books  in  a  single 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  AMD  SUFPUBS-OoQtliiiied. 


*  Awnds. 

Artifltas. 

No. 

trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
piloa. 

• 
Point  Of  ddlvwy. 

3 

piDAaooT--oantIni]ed. 
Maps,  wall— Continued. 

238 

^ 

238 
238 
238 
264 
288 
264 
288 
288 
288 
238 
288 
288 
264 
238 

388 
288 
238 
238 
238 
238 
288 

238 
238 
238 
238 

238 

297 

238 

238 

238 
241 

96 
55 

191 

55 

55 

90 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 

99 
99 

1SI1.60 
i«S.OO 
IM.60 
>*2.00 
»«L00 
1  «L60 
»L00 
»»1.20 
»i2.00 
i*L0O 
»«L60 
i»L20 
1U2.00 
tU2.00 
»»12.00 
»»2.00 
1U2.00 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.20 

.29 

.20 

2.50 

.11 
.0825 

.185 

.17 

.03 

.030 
.08 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

Dou 

4 

Montana 

\        

N4»bnwk»                 

Da 

8 

New  Mexico 

Do. 

8 

North  America  (outline) 

Do. 

5 

North  Dakota 

Do. 

10 

Oklahoma 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

13 

United  States,  large 

Do. 

2      

United  States,  ouUine 

Do. 

5 

WMhlnpt«n     .                       ,,,  .      . 

Do. 

3 

Wisconsin 

Do. 

6 

Europe 

Do. 

3 

Asia^;"::::::::;:::::::::;::::::::::::: 

Do. 

3 

AlHca 

Do. 

3 

Australia 

Do. 

4, 

South  America 

Do. 

72  pads 

Individual  outilne  maps,  9i  by  11|  inches  (hi 
pads  of  50): 
North  America 

Do. 

43  pads 

38  pads 

27  pads 

16  pads 

16  pads 

87  pads 

15  pads 

15  pads 

15  pads 

South  America 

Do. 

Europe 

Do. 

Australia 

Do. 

Asia 

Do. 

Alrtca 

Do. 

United  States 

Do. 

United  States,  sectional— 

Section  1.  New  England  States 

Section  2.  Middle  Atlantic  States 

Section  3.  Eastern  Central  States 

Section  4.  Southern    States,    eastern 

division. 
Section  5.  Central  SUtes,  western  di- 
vision. 
Section  6.  Western  States,   southern 

division. 
Section  7.  Western  States,  northern 
division. 
Blackboard  ouUine  maps.  United  States,  78 

by  50  inches. 
New  Testament,  medium  size,  revised  version. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

17  pads 

Do. 

16  pads 

Do. 

36i>ads 

New  York. 

42pads 

9 

Chicago. 
Dou 

70 

Do. 

405 

Omaha. 

.7,366  dozen 

PencU  tablets,  6  by  8  inches,  100  leaves: 

Ruled 

Chicago. 
Om^ 

2.080  dozen 

105  pounds 

132,100  soeets... 

Unruled 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  5  or  10  pound  cans ........ . 

Practice  naper,  Spenoerian  (per  100  sheets): 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 

185,600  sheets... 

Large 

Do. 

30 

Perry  rfctuiw,  22  by  28  inches: 

Mi;  An  Old  Monarch,  Rosa  Booheor 

816,  A  KabvL  Schreyer 

Chicago. 
Do. 

14 

32 

1063,  Can't  You  Talk.  Holmes 

544,  Cattle  of  Brittany,  Rosa  Bonheur 

1634,  Calling  the  Ferryman,  Rldgeway 

1131,  living  the  Hills.  Farquharson 

3236,  Madonna  di  San  ^i8to,tlaphael 

1084,  Race  of  the  Roman  Chlu4o^B,  Checa. . 
502,  Return  to  the  Fann,  Troyon 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

I  Maps  mounted  on  plain  roUers;  fl  extra  for  mounting 

>  Superior  Series,  40-by  50  inches. 
B  Large  scale  map  44  by  56  inches 
« Superior  Series,  50  by  40  hichea. 

I  Government  post  route,  81  by  88  inches. 

>  Unrivaled  Series.  41  bv  54  inches. 

'  Mounted  on  dotn  witn  molding  at  top  and  bottoia. 

>  Standard  Series,  84  by  46  inches. 

•  New  School  Series. 

•  Standard  Series.  36  by  48  inches. 

>  International,  52  by  48  inches. 

•  International,  44  by  56  inches. 


oo  spring  roller  c 
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ComtfodM  awarded  under  adverHtement  of  Jan.  15,  191$,  for  groeeriee,  medical  avppliee, 
et^ooL  lM)ok$and9upfdiee,furnUureandvx>oeknware,  gtase,  oils,  painte,  harness,  leather, 
agricuUural  impUments,  etc. — Gontmued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPUBS-^Contlnned. 


▲WMdf. 

Artidifl. 

No. 

of 

con- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 

Pohit  Of  delivery. 

14 

PH>AOoeT— «oDtiniied. 
Portraits: 

Bryant,  WnLCullen 

99 
w 

99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
8 
191 

SO.  16 
.16 
.15 
.16 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.48 
1.20 

Chloaco. 
Do. 

16 

OmIM^,  iftimw  A , 

17 

LM,RotMrtB 

Do. 

49 

TJmti?ln,  Aiwi^hi^in            ..    .. 

Do. 

m 

T/iniffflBllr>w.  Hmry  W.  .      . 

Do. 

eo 

Wwilanctofi.  Gnim]  GiH»rm. 

Do. 

16 

WAhstar.  TlfinfAl 

Do. 

90 

WhlUl^JolmG 

Do. 

so 

81itaBftW«ll,Uqnid 

New  York  or  CUoap). 
Chicago. 

48cdlaii8 

EINDEROARTBN  MATERIAL. 
(Llflted  tnm  Bradley's  E:indergarten  Material  Catalogue.] 


43  boxes 

(Tbese  or  equal.) 
FintgUt 

QU.No. 

SB 
6 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
32 
22 

30OO 

2003 

21.51 
2161 
2161 
2161 
2161 
2161 

2161 
3161 
2161 
2161 
2161 
2161 

2161 
2161 
2161 
2161 
2161 
2161 

2144R 
31440 
2144G 
2144B 
2144D 

86 
86 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

86 

86 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

.16 
.16 
.80 
.30 
.30 

.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.76 

.12 
.30 

.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 

.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 
.033 

.033 
.083 
.033 
.083 
.033 
.033 

.002 
.092 
.092 
.002 
.002 

Cbioago. 
Do. 

28lMnaa. 

SeoondKlIt 

67  bona 

ThirdcOt 

New  York. 

Wboxaa. 

Fonrtligift 

Do. 

Mbeses 

Fifth  gift...:::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do. 

aaboxaa. 

Fifth  gift  B 

dS; 

nbona. 

sixth  gift. . . . 

Do. 

Sprboxfli. 

Seventh  gift,  as  follows: 
Tablets  (wood)- 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Mboxfli. 

B 

sboiS.:::::::: 

C 

Do. 

»K«^ 

D 

Do. 

7fnm 

E 

Do. 

Tbv'ittff 

G 

Do. 

7^Tm 

H 

Do. 

K 

Do. 

97boxM. 

PABQUZTBT. 

AfliortnMnt  No.  6A 

Chicago. 
Do. 

fit^Ttm 

do 

ftlpMkagea.... 

°ir :::.:.:.: 

Do. 

npMkages.... 
Iftpaokagea.... 
a  packages.... 
acpaokages.... 
Slpaokages.... 

66  packages.... 

0 

Do. 

y 

Do. 

G 

Do. 

B 

Do. 

V 

Do. 

^-T*- 

Do. 

46  packages:.:: 

0 

Do. 

46  packages..., 
49  packages.... 
46  packages 

36  packages.... 

Y 

Do. 

O 

Do. 

B 

Do. 

V 

Do. 

Equilateral  triangles: 

Do. 

34  packages.... 

O 

Do. 

33paokaie8.... 

Y 

Do. 

34paota«es.... 

G 

Do. 

38  packages:::: 

B 

Do. 

dlpaekages.... 

V 

Do. 

80  packages 

rAPKB  roK  sniNOiNa. 

R 

Chicago. 
Do. 

68  packages 

O 

60paeSSs.... 

O 

Do. 

Da 

B,W,B,  assorted 

Da. 
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CoTUracts  awarded  under  adveriUemerU  of  Jan.  15,  WIS,  for  grocerieSy  mediad  mvjdiet, 
tthool  hooks  and  supplies,  furniture  and  woodenware  J  gtass,  oils,  painU,  Aomeit,  leathtr, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Gontiiiued. 


KINDBBQARTEN  MATERIAL-OontliiaAd. 


Awuds. 

Aitioies. 

No. 
of 

con- 
trac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

PdntofdriNwy. 

SEWING  CABD6. 

938 

SiBt&ief  2adoniia,  plain  rib- 
■   boiL. 

Wfl«^htTXfrtOI1 

Cat.Ko. 
183-E-l 

193-E-9 

193-E-lO 

193-E-.14 

193-D-807 

193-D-816 

43 

43 
43 
43 
43 
43 

205 

205 

43 
43 
43 

10.0075 

.0076 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 

1.20 
».20 

.1125 
.1875 
.12 

New  York. 

1,846 

Do. 

iSS.::::::.... 

\Ani^rC 

Do^ 

i018 

Valentine 

Do. 

toS 

Easter 

Do^ 

aSr... ::::::.:. 

do 

Do. 

241  packages. . . 
268  packages... 

lOOdocen 

Blank  sewing  cards: 

4by5i 

Do. 

5by5 

Do. 

Scbute  weaving  cards: 

4-lnchdi8k 

Do. 

71<loi6n 

64nchdiak 

Do. 

73doien 

Bodkins  for  Scbute  weaving  cards. 

Da 

WKAVINO. 

207pMkace8... 

R  mats,  7  by  7,  sUts  \  by  i,  altei^ 
nating. 

0  mats,  7  by  7,  sUts  \  by  \,  alter- 
nating. 

R,  0,  Y^,  O,  B,  V,  7  by  7,  tints  and 
shades  and  grays. 

R,0  Y,0,tf;V,4|by41,tlnts 
and  shades  and  eravs. 

R    0,  Y   G,  B,  f;  J  by  i  SUts, 
altematfaig. 

1020-R 

86 

.10 

Ghteago. 

Ill  packages... 
861  packages... 
06  packages.... 
116  packages... 

1029-0 
1080 
1110 
1140 

86 
86 
43 
43 

.10 
.10 
.075 
.075 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 

Da 

lfB8.  HAILMAN'S  ORADKO  MATS. 

52  packages.... 
84  packages.... 

4  by  4,  with  6  strips 

1201 
1206 

43 
43 

.1875 
.1875 

Do. 

4by  4,  with  10  strips 

Do. 

218  packages. . . 
170  packages. . . 

135  packages... 

Squares,  4  by  4,  white 

Squares,  4  by  4,  red,  tints,  and 

shades. 
Squares,  4  by  4,  orange 

209 
211-R 

211-0 
211-H 
212-X 

86 
86 

86 
86 
86 

.05 
.126 

.125 
.125 
.19 

ChlMgo. 
Do. 

Do^ 

341  packages... 
74  packages.... 

Squares,  4  by  4,  assorted  colors. . . 
Equi.  "riri.,  4  by  4,  coated,  assort- 

ment  A. 
Equi.  tri.,  4  by  4,  green,  tints,and 

Do. 

48  packages.... 

212-0 

86 

.19 

Do. 

89  packages.... 

Circles,  4  by  4,  coated,  assortment 

CiroWs,  4  by  4,  red,  tints,  and 
shades. 

218-X 

86 

.19 

Do. 

87  packages 

213-R 

86 

.19 

Da 

CLAY  MODIUNO. 

870poaiids 

New  process  clay  flour  (6  pounds 

in  a  box). 
Modeling  tools: 

Figure  1 

457 

86 

.08 

Do. 

2»A<los6a 

27Ado«eii 

8Adosen 

ifdOMn 

454 
454 

455 
455 

43 
43 

86 
43 

.1875 
.1875 

.96 
1.125 

New  Yor^ 

Figure2 

Do. 

Modelhig  boards: 

No.  1,  7  by  9 

NeS^Kirk. 

No.2,9byl2 

RINOS  FOB  BINO  LAYDfO. 

68  packages.... 
15  packages 

14  packages.... 

7bozas 

500  rings,  gummed: 

1-inch,  hi  6  shades  and  colon. . 
l^inch,  6  colors,  tints  and 

shades. 
2-inch.  6  colors,   tints  and 
shades. 
Soklered  rings,  1,  H,  and  2  taich. . . 

112 

43 
43 

43 

43 

.80 
.30 

.80 

.49 

Do. 

Do. 

110 

PfU 

1  White  or  gray,  100  in  package. 
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CondrmcU  awarded  under  advertisemtnt  of  Jan.  15,  19X3,  for  grocerieSy  medical  mppUee, 
jcAooJ  books  and  supplies,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oUs,  pairUs,  harness,  leather  ^ 
agricultural  implemirUs,  etc, — Gontinued. 

KINDBBOARTSN  MATSBIAL-Gontliiiiad. 


dLwtrds. 


Artlctes. 


No. 
of 

000- 

trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  ddl^try. 


leOboxM. 


nPHTB  AND  aiLKATUDr. 


276iMpttn. 
46AdoMn 
24Adoion 
11 JV  dosen 
fl2  gross... 

12 

149 

82 

884  sets... 
866  sets... 
104 

84 

61  sets.... 
44  sets.... 
34Adoien 
161  iMxes. 
lOsetfl.... 

68 

46 

86 


68peckace8. 
86paokaie8. 
40p«o1caie8. 
42pac1caie8. 
67pac1caie8. 
40  packages. 
68  packages. 


87  M 

42  M 

46  M 

60M 

142  handled.... 
140  handled.... 


88  M.... 

asM.... 

48  boxes 
ISdoun 


AsMited  colon,  silkatean 

SpUt  sephTT.  of  R,  O,  Y,  Q,  B,  V, 

Dlaok.  white,  U^t-brown,  gray 

1,  and  gray  2. 

MISCELLANIOVS. 

Needles,  Nos.  18. 20, 23,  and  25. . . . 

Needles,  perforaUng,  medium 

Needles,  perforating,  coarse 

Prtckinff  coshions 

Hooks,  to  saspend  drawinxs,  etc . . 
Studio  paper  cutters,  lO-lnc^  blade. 

Yaids^ks 

Educational  clock  dial,  ]2-in6h. . . . 

Sectional  animals  (In  box) 

Sectional  birds  (in  box) 

Dissected  map  of  United  States, 

15  by  22.  In  wood. 
Numerical  frame.  No.  1, 12  wires, 

6  colors  of  beads. 
Lodlngton's  pictare  problems: 

PStl 

Part2 

Primary  peg  boards,  square  form . . 

Round  pegs.  6  colors 

Dushane's  flgure  cards 


Cat,  No. 

195A 

197 


109 
171 

171A 
178 
37 

4259 


4193 
4194 
4264 


BOOKS. 

Kindergarten  Chimes,  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin. 
Son^  and  (Barnes  for  Little  Ones, 
Harriet  S.  Jenks  and  Gertrude 
Walker. 

Finrnr  Plays,  Emilie  Poulson 

Bradley's  tinted  drawing,  con- 
struction, and  moantizig  papers, 
12  by  18,  m  packages  of  50  sheets, 
as  follows: 

No.  1,  lic^t  brown 

No.  4,  gray  blue 

No.  7,  fight  ^y 

No.  s!  blue 

No.  12,  green 

No.  m;  red 

No.  20,  gray 


CTRAWS  AND  STBINOINa. 


straws,  \  inch  long,  waxed. . 
Straws,  I  inch  long,  6  colors. 

GUMMED  rAPBB  DOTS. 


Squares,  in  envelope,  6  colors, 
c  ttctos,  m  enyelope,  6  colors. . , 

Silver  stars , 

United  States  ilag 


STICKS. 


5  inches,  plain  sticks 

3  inches,  plain  sticks 

Six  colors,  flrom  1  to  5  faiches  in 

length. 
Round  shoe  laces,  black 


463B 
463C 


469 
469A 
459C 
469E 


90 


471 


206 
206 


86 

43 

86 

206 

86 

09 

99 

206 

206 

205 

43 

206 


43 
43 
206 
86 
43 


206 
43 

206 


86 

86 

206 

48 


i|a46 
.076 


.06 
.26 
.35 
.96 
.24 
1.25 
.0376 
.175 
.07 
.07 
.375 

.30 


.1125 
.1125 
1.10 
.15 
.1876 


«.90 
1.126 

.84 


.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


Now  York. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

NewYork. 

Chicago. 

NewYork. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Da 
New  York. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 


Da 


Da 

Do. 

Da 
Chicago. 
NewYork 


Da 
Da 

Da 


C^hicaga 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


.  1876    New  York. 
Da 


.112 
.116 
.06 
.076 


.16 

.1136 

.6026 


Chioaga 

Da 
New  York. 

Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 


1 12  spoob  in  box,  assorted. 


.06       Chicaga 
s  Boards. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  Jor  groceries,  medical  suppHeg, 
tdiool  boohs  and  supplies,  fumitvre  ana  woodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  teather, 
agricuUtaral  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL-Continiied. 


Awards. 

Artides. 

No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

88piio1aSi».... 
50  packages.... 

490 

PAPEB  snaps  FOH  LACINO. 

QU.No. 
480A 
481A 
434A 

395 

413 
411 

422 
425 
424 

134 
130A 

78 

205 

206 
206 

206 

205 
43 

86 
48 
48 

90 
90 

99 

80.08 
.11 
.11 

.    .08* 

.18 
.1125 

.08 
.15 
.226 

.10 
.10 

.06 

NewTofk. 

I  inch  wide^  6  colors 

Da 

i  Inch  wide,  R,  W,  B 

Da 

WKAYINO  MEXDLB8. 

Weaving  needles.  Ball's  patent. . . 

Slats,  10  inches  long,  6  colors 

Slats,  10  inches  long,  plain 

JOINTED  SLATS. 

Of  8  links 

Dow 

41  hundred 

Uhnndied 

83  sets 

Do. 
Da 

Chioagp. 
NewYoilc 

82  sets 

Of  10  links,  extra  heavy 

10  sets 

Of  16  links',  extra  heavy 

Do. 

56  packages 

51  packages.... 

881  packages... 

RULED  DKAWINO  PAPER. 

25  Sheets,  17  by  22,  i-inch  squares. . 

26  sheets,  17  by  22,  l-inch  squares. . 

UNRULED  M  OX7NTINO  8HESTS. 

12  leaves,  7  by  7,  white brlstol.... 

caiioago. 
Do. 

Do. 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODENWARE. 


1,061 

70 

172 

178 , 

138 

571 

59 

94 

1,274  dozen. 

187doaen... 

831dosen.., 

laOdoun... 
185docen... 
48  dozen.... 
827 

SO 

172 

22 

llSdoien... 
147  dozen... 
36 

128 

18 


Baskets: 

Clothes,  whole  willow,  large 

Measuring,  rattan  or  galvanized  inm— 

f-buahel 

1-buahel 

Bedsteads,  iron,  double,  6  feet  4  Inches  long 

inside  and  4  feet  wide. 
Bedsteads,  iron,  single: 

Height  fkt>m  floor  27  inches 

Height  from  floor  17  inches 

Bowls,  wooden,  choppftog,  round,  packed  in 
cases: 

14-inch 

17-inch 

Brooms: 

Household,  5-sewed,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
27  pounds  per  dozen. 

Whisk .\7. 

Brushes: 

Scrub.  6-row,  10-inch,  Tampioo 

Shoe,  horsehair.— 

Dauber 

Polishing 

Stove,  5-row.  10-inch 

Floor,  16-inch,  all  bristle  or  horsehair,  hard- 
wood, reversible  block,  screw  handle. 

Buckets,  well,  oak,  extra  strong 

Bureaus,  with  glass,  with  dovetailed  drawers 

and  brass  handles. 
Chairs: 

Typewriter,  oak. 

Solid  oak,  long  post 

Wood,  bow  back,  4  spindles  to  back 

Wood,  office,  bow  back  and  back  set  arms, 
revolving  and  tilting,  with  casters. 

Chiffoniers,  oak,  without  glass. 

Chums,  barrel,  revolving,  to  chum  5  gallons... 

*  Awarded  660  dosen  only. 


268 

80.75 

298 
296 
862 

.22 

.82} 

5.20 

318 
318 

8.77 
8.77 

191 
191 

.15 
.29 

f  240 

\307 

203 

12.80 

S2.60 

1.84 

298 

.83i 

208 
191 
298 
191 

.55 
1.25 
.71 
.65 

191 
138 

.29 
6.28 

362 
362 
28 
98 

3.96 
12.36 
7.75 
8.59 

138 

258 

6.03 
2.65 

Omaha. 

St  Louis. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  factory  at  Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Omaha. 
Da 
New  York; 

St  Louis. 

Da 
Ohioago. 
St  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Da 
St  Louis. 


Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chioaga 

StLonisL 
Omaha. 


•Awarded  034  donn. 
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QnUraetM  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  IS,  191S,  for  groeerieSy  medical  euvplies, 
9(hool  books  and  eupplies.furnittare  ana  woodenwate,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  leather, 
a^rieuUwral  implements,  etc. — Gontioued. 

FCTRNITURB  AND  WOODENWABK— Oontiiioed. 


Awwda. 


Arttoiei. 


No. 

of 

oonr 

tno- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Potntof 


Clocks,  S-day,  pendulum  or  spring  lOTcr 

ClothesUnes,  i^vanixed  wire,  No.  18,  hollow 
eentor,  in  Icogths  of  100  feet,  per  100  feet. 

ClotlMipine,  spnnf 

Desks,  offlce,  medfinn  die  end  quality 

DeskB,  teecfaen',  medimn  else  and  quality 

Desks,  BdhodL,  with  seats.  dooUe:  No.  3,  for 
scholars  13  to  15  yean  ouL 


DeskB,  soheol,  hMk  seats  for,  double,  No.  3. .. . 
Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single: 

No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old 

No.  2,  for  scholars  16  to  18  years  old 

No.  8,  for  scholars  13  to  16  yean  okl 

No.4,forscholanlltol3yeanokl 

No.  5,  for  scholan  8  to  11  yean  old 

No.  6,  for  scholan  5  to  7  yean  old 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  sfaifl^ 

No.l 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  6 


206 

191 


251 


261 


261 


261 


261 


251 


261 


251 


261 


251 


261 


251 


261 


32.28 


.38 
13.00 
3.60 
2.14 
2.74 
2.48 
3.64 
3.29 
1.70 
2.34 
1.94 
2.20 
1.80 

1.74 
2.17 
1.94 
3.36 
1.84 
1.74 
2.17 
1.94 
3.36 
1.84 
1.64 
2.00 
1.81 
2.99 
1.74 
1.64 
2.00 
1.81 
2.99 
1.74 
1.64 
1.83 
1.68 
2.68 
1.64 
1.54 
1.83 
1.68 
2.68 
1.64 

1.39 
1.79 
1.59 
2.99 
1.54 
1.39 
1.79 
1.69 
2.99 
1.64 
1.34 
1.74 
1.54 
2.94 
1.49 
1.34 
1.74 
1.64 
2.94 
1.49 
1.24 
1.64 
1.44 
2.84 
1.39 


8t  Louis. 
Chicago. 

StLonto. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Man^e8ter,Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Franoisoo. 

Chicago. 

Maaobester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Frandsoo. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 


-,Ind. 


Mancl 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis 
SanFranofaco. 


-,Ind. 


Manch 

Omaha. 

8t.Louto. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Franoisoo. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louia. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Lid. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Manchester,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

San  Francisco. 

Chfciago. 
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Contracti  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan,  15,  1915.  for  groceries,  medical  $upplie$, 
ediool  books  and  eapplies,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glau,  oils,  painU,  hamem,  teather^ 
agricuJUural  implements,  etc. — OoDtinued. 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODENWARE-OoattlMd. 


Awmnlfl. 


ArUdes. 


No. 
of 


tno- 
tor. 


Unit 
I»rioe. 


Point  of  <MlTW7' 


»., 


IWdosan.. 

lOS 

6 


tai... 
1^. 


14.. 
85.. 
448.. 


313doMn. 
34 


]^:. 


3,836  pounds. 
6/Kr7  pounds. 

4,115 


970  pounds... 
1,418  pounds. 
179  <r 
50... 


534.. 
443.. 
109.. 


91. 
4.. 


3... 
19... 
8.... 
130.. 


J)9^kM,  Mdiool,  singlo,  adUostftble: 
LargB 


4,006  pounds. 


8,613  pounds- - 


SmaU. 


Dusters,  oountor,  bristlo  or  horaehair 

Ifafthfrins,  Bft^fag; 

«  FaaUly,"  with  oovw  and  aooesBoriM ... . 

Taflor'SyWltliattaohnients 

Mats,  door,  steal,  sixe  18  by  30  indiOB 

llattieases: 

Double,  78  inches  lone,  48  inches  wide, 

with  a  boxing  of  44  taiches. 
Single,  78  inches  long,  30  inches  wide,  with 
aT>ozingol4|  tnoniM 
Measures,  wood,  iron-bound,  or  all  Iron,  gal- 
▼aniied,  cased: 


i-bushel. 

nors,  3-inc     ^ 

glass,  glass  to  measure  not  less  than  1 
inches. 


Minors,  3-inch  plain  oak  frame,  bevel  plate 
'         '  15  by  18 

Mopsticks,  extra  heavy 


Palls,  oak,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable  pat- 
tern. 

PiUows,  30  by  30  inches,  3  pounds  each 

RoUin£-pins,  13  by  3|  inches,  exdusive  of 

Rope,  manila.  subject  to  actual  tare: 

>inch 

J-lnch 


l-ioch. 


Hnch. 


l-inoh. 


14-inch 

Sash  cord,  braided  cotton,  4-inch 

Stools,  wood,  all-wood  seat,  height  18  inches. 

Tables,  typewriter  (not  desks) , 

Washbofliras,  double,  sine: 

Family  sixe,  10  bv  II4 1 


Family  slxe,  10  by  II4  Inches. . 

Laundry  sise,  144  by  13  inches 

kshstands,  wood,  large  drawer 


Washstands,  wood,  large  drawer  and  closet 
with  two  small  drawers  at  the  side,  without 

Washing  machines  (fbr  okithes),  extra  heavy.. 

Washing  machines  (for  dishes) 

Washtubs,  wood,  inside  not  painted: 

3M  inches  in  diameter  by  94  inches  deep, 

inside  measurement 
33  inches  in  diameter  by  104  inches  deep, 

Inside  measurement 
36  inches  in  diameter  by  II4  inches  deep, 
inside  measurement 
Wringers,  clothes,  wood  frame,  rolls  13  by  1| 


351 


361 


361 

303 

186 

185 
191 

86 

85 

366 
385 
315 


334 

191 


98 
191 


340 
340 


354 


364 


354 

349 
365 
38 
362 


191 


191 
191 
191 
98 


83.50 
3.96 
3.76 
4.30 
3.66 
3.36 
3.80 
3.80 
4.05 
3.50 
3.30 
3.66 
3.46 
3.90 
3.36 
8.34 

13.75 

18.50 
.50 

8.74 

3.39 


U.35 
.39 


1.135 
.07 


.135 
.135 
.105 
.107 
.100 
.105 
.107 
.109 
.106 
.107 
.100 
.136 
.31 
8.95 
3.16 

:iit 

3.96 


6.10 


ManohflBtar,Iiid. 
Omaha. 
StLouk. 
San  Frandaoo. 


.50 

.68 

.80 

3.34 


,Iild. 

Omaha. 

St  Look. 

San  Franeisoo. 

Chicago. 

Mui^eater,  Ind. 

Omaha. 

St  Louis. 

San  Frandaoo. 

Chicago. 

NewTork. 

Omaha,  Chioaffo,   BL 
Louis. 
Do. 
Caifeago. 

Omaha. 

Do. 


St  Lonia. 

Do. 
Omaha. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Dow 


San  Frandaoo. 

Do. 
Peoria,  m. 
St,  Louis. 
Omaha. 
Peoria,  m. 
StLouia. 
Omaha. 
Peoria,  nL 
StLouia. 
Omaha. 
San  Frandaoo. 
StLouia 
Omaha. 

Do. 

(Chicago. 
Do. 
St  Louis. 


Chicago. 
No  award. 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 


•ft.. 


>^F'5 


1.:^ 


1  Any  quantity  of  13  dozen  or  more. 
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OomtnuiB  awarded  under  advertiiement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  groceries,  medical  suppliet, 
9dioolhook9andnLppliei,fimMiureanditHH>denuxire,  glaee,  iiisj  painU,  hameu,  tmUur, 
agriaiUural  impUmenUj  etc. — Coadnued. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINOS,  SADDLERY.  ETC. 


Awwii. 


Aiticies. 


No. 

of 
tno- 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  doUTwy. 

tor. 

266 

90.40 

SLLools. 

191 

.21 

Chicago. 

199 

1.15 

Omaha. 

139 

.07 

Do. 

191 

.031 

Chicago. 

139 

.16 

Omaha. 

191 

2.70 

Chicago. 

191 

3.28 

dST 

191 

.48 

Da 

191 

.47 

Da 

96 

.03 

Da 

08 

.041 

Da 

135 

1.37 

New    York.    Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha. 

255 

1.24 

Da 

258 

.30 

Omaha. 

135 

.38 

New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Omaha. 

191 

.83 

Chicaga 

U96 

.06 

Omaha. 

U96 

.88 

Da 

U90 

1.03 

Da 

U90 

1.29 

Do. 
No  award. 

191 

1.29 

ChicagD. 

191 

.87 

Da 

191 

.44 

Da 

191 

.58 

Da 

191 

.68 

Do, 

191 

.70 

Da 

191 

1.00 

Da 

191 

1.29 

Do. 

191 

1.65 

Da 

191 

1.80 

Da 

191 

.31 

Da 

191 

.83 

Da 

191 

.77 

Da 

191 

.88 

Da 

191 

1.00 

Da 

191 

1.86 

Da 

191 

.76 

Da 

191 

.18 

Da 

191 

.19 

Da 

191 

I 

.116 

Da 
No  award. 

81doi 
SOdoi 
ndM 

IdOM 

JAdd 


27Ad0Mn.. 
UUdoMn.. 
lO^hozM 

8439hoxoi. 


S5... 
M.. 
302.. 


27Hda 


^  grass. 

IfRMB... 

SftgrassI 
i^grom. 
Sgross.... 
lA  grass. 


114 

Sdosen. 
KdoMn. 

Udocen. 
iidoMO. 

tSdOMD. 
BdOMD. 


3A0 


«A<3 


2ff  domen  jMira. 
rdosenpain... 
2doaenpaiis... 
IdoMnpaiis... 
Odocen 


Awljiafte.patont: 

whito, 

ascr^ , 

Awb.  assorted: 

Patent,  pegging...  ^^. 

Regular,  harness,  sewing , 

Patent,  sewing,  ragolar,  shoemaker's , 

Awb,  with  riveted  handles: 

Round,  pad,  shouldered 

Saddlsr^  collar , 

Bite,  loose  ring,  X  C,  ^inch,  heavy  mouth- 
piece: 

Jointed 

Stiff 

Blaokinishoe 

Paste  p^ish,  black,  far  shotf 

Blanket,  hone 

Bridles,  riding,  russet  leather 

Brooms,  stable,  with  handles 

Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs 

Buckles,  Texas,  breast  strap,  buckle  snaps  and 

bndEles,  malleable  iron,  X  C,  l^-inch. 
Buckles,  bar  rein,  with  roller,  malleable  iron, 
X  C: 

l-inoh 

f-indi 

tinch 

1-lnch 

Buckles,  harness,  sensible,  Entfiah  wire,  XC: 

1-inch 

1-Inch 

1-Inch 

i-inch 

1-inch 

ifinch"'!!!!!!i;!;!!!!;"!!I!!!'I*I!!;!!; 

Buckles,  roUer,  girtii,  malleable  iron,  XC,  i}- 

incfa. 
Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron,  XC: 

|-inch 

1-inch 

{-Inch 

finch 

i.taich 

li-inch 

ll-inoh 

ij-inch 

2-taich 

Buckles,  roUer,  trace,  XC: 

l}-inch 

it-indi 

Buckles,  trace,  3-loqp,  Champkm,  XC: 

l|-lnch 

ifinch 

ll-taich 

2-lnch 

Cement  leather,  2<iunoe  bottles,  best  quality, 
clarified. 

Cinchw,  8-inch 

Clips: 

Heme,  team,  japanned,  |-inch,  2  holes 

Trace,  polished,  4}-ineh,  malleable  iron. . . . 
Cockeyes,  screw,  with  roller,  XC: 

14-taidi 

ifineh 

Iflnefa 

tOnly. 
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OnUmcU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15,  191S.  far  groeeriea,  mediad  ntvpUeSt 
tdiool  hooks  and  supplies  J  fumiivTe  and  woodentoare,  glass ,  oils,  paints^  hopmns,  tmker^ 
agricultural  implements,  etc, — Continued. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC. 


Awards. 


Arttdfls. 


No. 
of 


truy 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of 


Mdosen. 
840 


120  pounds., 
S84paln... 


CoUan: 
Hone— 

17  to  19  Inches,  by  half  Inch 

m  to  21  Inches 

2l{to24inch« 

Mnle,  15  to  16|  Inches,  by  half  inch 

Ciuryoombs,  steel,  rlTeted  shank,  dosed  back, 

8  bars. 
Halters,  all  leathar,  6-ring,  sewed,  oomplete, 
withilestrap.     '      ^' 

Hair,  gray  goat     , 

Hames,  No.  6,  Concord,  sises  18  to  22  inches, 
wood,  high  top,  flplld  steel  backs,  Uneh  hole^ 
holdback  plates  and  trinrmingi,  Damascos 


Mlsed 

Msets 
265  set 
8A 


Adosen.. 
1  dozen... 
Iffdosen. 
46dos6n.. 
2. 


Harness: 


Doal 
cord 


conqplete,  with  breedhing,  Oon- 


breechlng. 


Double,  oomidefte,   without 

Concord  hames. 
Plow,  doable,  with  backhand,  hip  straps, 
and  collars.  Concord  hames. 
Hooks,  hame,  doable  repair,  weight  i  pounds , 
Knives: 

Draw,  gauge,  brass,  improved 

Head,  4i-inch.  oval  handle. . 
Round,  6i-indi,  oval  handle. 


242 
242 
242 
242 
191 

265 

868 
266 


^206 
>112 
•256 

«187 
242 

265 


S2.10 

Z20 

Z40 

2.06 

.82 

1.42 

.07 
.479 


94.00 
27.76 
81.79 

22.60 
26.98 

15.74 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ehican,StLoiilB^«w 
Yoric,  C 


Omaha. 


[yOmafaa. 


CWjjg»,N5Wj«*.8t 


8doien. 
4 


118  pounds 

116  pounds 

801  pounds.... 

0,976  pounds. . 


Shoe,  square  point,  paring,  4-inch  blade.., 

Splitting,  lO-uich,  lion  frame 

Straight,  harness  maker's,  white  handle. 

Layer  creasers,  octagon,  Nos.  0,1, 2, 8, 4,5 

Leather: 

Doiisola  kid,  full-sise  8kin»— 


191 
868 

m 

191 
191 
191 


10.60 
7.00 

13.20 

.50 

4.66 

1.75 


8  jB66  pounds.. 
15,010  pounds. 
^dosen\ 
"*\paper8/—* 

58  pounds 


8  pounds.. 
8  pounds.. 


Glased 

CalAkin,  to  run  1}  to  2}  pounds  per  side, 

medium  thickness. 
Harness,  oak-tanned,  beads  on  (15  to  23 

pounds  per  side). 

K^  (about  5-ponnd  sides) 

Lace,  Indian  tanned,  to  run  from  14  to  20 

square  feet  per  side,  per  square  foot 
Sole(18  to  26  pounds  per  side>— 

Hemkick 

Oak 


Needles,  harness,  egg  eye,  assarted,  4, 5,  and  0. . 

Nails,  saddle,  Hungarian,  tinned: 

1-inch 


4-inch 

J-inch 

Nails,  shoe,  wire,  dinditog: 

siJ5e3i-8.'."!."!!I!!!!!!'.i; 

8iJ5e4-8 

Slse4J-8 

SiieS-8 

8Iie5J-8 

8lieft-8 

Size  64-8 

Size  7-8 

Oil,  neat's-foot: 

In  1-galloneans 

In  5-galloncans 

^  Awarded  15  sets  only  without  collars. 

*  Awarded  25  sets,  without  oollars. 

*  Awarded  66  sets. 


98pounds... 
100  pounds.. 
890  pounds.. 
171  pounds.. 
644  pounds.. 
159  pounds.. 
442  pounds.. 
102  pounds.. 
159  pounds.. 

202  gallons.. 
SOs^ons... 


146 


266 
45 


45 


45 
•266 


•866 

106 

191 


185 

135 
185 

298 
208 
298 
296 
296 
298 
296 
298 
296 

41 
41 


1.25 


1.70 
1.35 


1.06 
.26 


.31 
.40 

.56 


.25 
.25 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.06 

.78 
.68 


I,  Omaha. 


AxUngton,  OaL 
Genoa,  Nebr. 
Ghlcago,NewYofk,8t. 

Louis,  Omaha. 
Lawrence,  Kana. 
Chicago. 

Chicago,  New  Yofk,  St 

Louis,  Omafaa. 
No  award. 

Chicago. 
Omaha. 
Chicago. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
No  award. 


New  York,  ChloaflO,8L 

Louis. 
Q&icago. 
Springfield,  Ohla 

Da 

Da 
Chicago. 


San  FFsndnow 


Chicago. 

NewYork,Chfoi«D,8t. 
Louis,  Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 

St  Loins. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

San  Frueisoa. 
Da 


« Awarded  35  sets  wtfhout  oollars. 

•  Clear  of  brands. 

•  Sample  of  oak  aole  leather  awarded  to  fiU  this  I 
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ControBU  awarded  under  advertieement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  groceries ,  medical  suppliee, 
•dbooi  hooie  and9uj^ie$,furnUttre  ana  woodenware,  gtase,  oiU,  painU,  hornets,  leather , 
ag/rieukural  implements,  etc, — Oontinued. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.-G(mtlBiied. 


Aiiiolas. 


No. 
of 

oon- 
tno- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  ddlytry. 


Sgrass 

43  pounds.. 
72  pounds.. 

SOdOMD 

S6dosen... 

SdOMD 

Udoun 

aSdoMD 

MdOMD... 

asdoun.... 
TDdonn... 

37  doun 

tfdOMD... 

n 

ai 

MAdosA.. 

Sdoun 

10  doun... 
lOdosen... 

JAKiws... 

MdOMD... 

3donn 

48A*doien., 

58 

35paia.... 

7 

as 

51 

adoMO.... 

Idoson.... 

90  pounds. . 
131  pounds, 
aoopoonds. 

liebandkB 

100  bundles 

UO  bundles 
a04  bundles 
U6  bundles 

4dos«n 

adorn.... 


Ornaments,  nickel,  1-inch 
Pad  screws,  1-inch,  XC. . , 
Rasps>  peg  (or£^  break) 
Rivets,  name,  Ronray,  xn 

|-faich. 

l-tnch. 


191 
191 


tl.05 
.79 


malleable: 


RincB,  baiter,  loop,  japanned: 

1-inch  loop 

l}-inchloop 

Rinss,  harness,  malleable,  XC: 

t-Inch 

l-lnch 

1-indi 

l|-inch,  heayy 

Rincs,  breeching,  malleable,  XC: 

li-inch 

if-inch 

Rosettes,  nl6kel-plated  soUd  back  and  loop 
coDstrnotlon: 

If-lnch 

34ncli 

Roles,  Moot,  straight,  boxwood 


191 
191 

U96 
1196 

191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 


191 
191 
136 


.086 
.066 

.116 
.136 

.025 
.03 
.035 
.0475 

.065 
.0736 


.09 
.16 


Saddles,  ridinc,  with  horn,  either  "officers' 

or  "privatesv'  as  may  be  oalled  tor. 
Sheepsktais,  tot  shoe  linings,  medium  weight 


pink  andmssot. 
Slides,  breast  strap  and  snaps  oombined,  ja- 


•inch 

ll-taich 

3-lnch 

Snaps,  harness,  square  loop,  alumlnnm-steel 
spHiig.XC: 


•inch 

l^^ach 

l}-inch 

Spots,  silTend,  |-inch 

Souares,  hip  sm^,  XC.  (-ii^ch 

Smples,  huns,  with  burrs,  polished,  extra 

long  head,  li  inches  wide  at  shoulder. 
Stanm,  iron,  counter,  regular,  4  lasts,  23  inches 

high. 
Stirrups,  solid  bent  wood,  width  of  tread  5 


Stitching  hflfses,  6-inch  Jaws 

Stones,  sand,  per  pound 

Surcinfi^,  8^  inches  wide.  6  feet  9  inches  long, 
Swivels,  gagf  ^C,  to  buckle: 

J  inch  buckle 
inch  buckle 
I,  shoe: 

1-onnoe , 

bounce 

3-ounce 

T^w.  heel,  in  bundles  of  1  docen  pairs: 

^  "siie rr. 


368 
368 
368 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 

191 

191 
191 
368 

191 
191 

245 
245 
245 


P16.21 
IM3.22 
r<9.00 
[»9.80 


1.20 
1.30 
1.45 


1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

3.16 

3.30 

.07 

.10 

.11 

.68 

.16 

2.30 
.033 
.20 

.14 
.16 

.06 
.06 
.06 


Medium  sise 

Large  sise 

Taps,  sole,  in  bundles  of  1  docen  pairs: 

Small  sise 

Medium  sise 

Large  sise 

Tenets,  Dand,  XC: 

U-inch 

ll-inch 


191 
191 


.28 
.20 


Chicago. 
Do. 
No  award. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Omaha. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
New  York,  St.  Louis, 
I     Chicago,  or  Omaha. 
)  Chicago,  New  York,  St 
/    Louis,  or  Omaha. 


jchicago. 


Omaha. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  award. 

pendix. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


See  ap- 


>Only. 

>  Aooepted  ft>r  officer's  saddle. 

•  Aooepted  Ibr  private's  saddle. 


«Pink. 
»  Russet. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan,  15,  191S.  for  grooerUs,  medkai  swfpKa, 
sdiod  hooks  and  supplies,  fwrmtvre  and  tooodenware,  glass,  mis,  paints,  harness,  temer, 
agricuUural  implements,  etc. — Oontmued. 

HABNBSB,  LBATHBB,  SHOE  FINDIN08,  8ADDLEEY. 


Awirds. 


Artictos. 


No. 
of 


tno- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  diHwy. 


40  pounds 

26  pounds 

99  pounds 

TAdos.  spools.. 
2/A  dot.  spools. 
15A  dot.  spools. 
32 

3doMn 

16Adosen.. 

2,946  balls... 
1,930  btUs... 
5 


Thread: 

Harness,  No.  3,  black 

Shoe,whit»- 

No.3 

No.  10 

I>jp^^^  black,  maohlna— * 

No.  18 

No.  40 

No.fiO 

Tools,  claw,  with  riveted  bandle 

Trace  carriers,  XC: 

U-lnch 

li-lnch 

Wax,  small  ball,  per  100  balls,  summer  and 
winter  temperatures: 

Saddler's,  black 

Shoemaker's,  brown 

Wheels,  ovecstltch,  stationary,  with  octann 

carriage;  0, 7, 8, 10. 12.  and  14  stftohes  to  the 

inch,  as  nuy  be  callea  for. 

Winkers,  l-taioh,  sensibly  2 

leather,  ^taioh  cheek. 


191 

191 
191 

191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
308 


191 
191 
191 


$1.06 

.93 
.86 

1.70 

2.07 

3.10 

.34 

.24 
.42 


.40 
.40 
.60 


Chleaca. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 


Chicago. 
Do. 


No  award. 


AQRICULTURE  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


77 

OTBdoten... 

808 

2,900 

72 

» 

39 

1 

106 

17 

62 

67doKen.... 

47doMn.... 
12doten.... 

64doten.... 
30Adoten. 

OOdoien. 

12Adofen. 
73 

16 

3 

4 


Aueers,  post-hole.  9-inoh 

Axle  grease  (2  doten  boxes  in  case),  with 

maker's  name. 
Bags,  grain: 

Seamless,   2f>bushel,   not  less   than   12 
pounds  per  doten. 

Burlap,  l^ounce 

Bush  hooks,  handled 

Com  planters,  hand 

Com  shellers,  hand,  medium  site 

Cradles,  grain.  4-flnger,  with  scythes 

Cultivatois: 

1-hone,  iron  tnm»,  6  blades,  with  wheel... 

Riding,  2-horBe 

Diggers,  post-hole,  steel  blade,  iron  handle,  or 

2  steel  blades  with  2  wooden  handles. 
Forks: 

Hay,  o.  s.,  4  oval  tfaies,  strapped  ferrule, 

6^-foot  handles. 
Manure,  c.  s.,  6  oval  tines,  strapped  fer- 
rule- 
Long  handles 

Short  D  handles 

Handles: 

Hayforic.  without  ferrule,  U-foot 

Plow,  left-hand,  straight,  If  by  2|  Inches 

by  6  feet. 
Plow,  right-hand,  double  bend,  for  mold- 
board,  If  by  2|  inches  by  6  feet. 
Shovel- 
Long 

Short,  D 

Spade,  D 

Spade,  long 

Harrows: 

60  teeth,  }  by  8  inches,  steel,  with  draw- 
bar and  clevises. 

Disk- 

2-hor8e,  eight  16-inoh  disks,  complete. . 

3-horse,  twelve  16-inch  disks,  complete. 
4-horse,  fourteen  16-inoh  disks,  oom- 
pleU. 


296 

80.46 

231 

.21 

221 
191 
268 
188 
191 

.0826 

.60 

.66 
6.83 
2.17 

48 

2.90 

283 

17.78  . 

286 

.70 

191 

8.83 

191 
191 

6.90 
6.33 

265 

358 

1.46 
L66 

358 

L96 

286 
266 
298 
286 

L30 
L50 
L60 
L16 

48 

7.00 

1 
282 

11.00 

177 
274 

16.83 
17.63 

8t  Louis. 

Vo  award.  (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 

Omaha. 

Do. 
Cliicago. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
ChioagD. 

St.  LoolSL  GkieacD, 
KaBBasCity.  Otm- 
ha.MimieapdiB. 

Omslia,  KansM  City, 
Mfameapolii. 

St.  Louis. 


Ghloago. 


Do. 
Do. 


St. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


CUcago,     St. 
MlnneapoiiB,  Omaha, 
Kansas  Ctty. 


Omaha, 


City, 


Omaha. 
Do. 
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CmlTBcte  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Jan.  15 j  191S.  for  groceriee,  medical  euppUa, 
Kkad  books  and  supplies,  fumUure  and  woodenwats,  f  mm,  oiis,  paints,  harness,  teatker, 
agrieuUural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

AGRICULTURE  IlfPLBMBNTS,  BTC.-€onUBi»d. 


r. 

IM.. 


207.. 


SI... 
»... 
104.. 
53... 

17... 
16... 
74... 
7.... 


Oardco,  solid  80ok«t,  0. 8.,  6i-inoh 

Solid  forged  steel,  nlanUr's  eye,  Tf-ioch, 
No.l,withhsjiclIer^ 

Grab,  0.  8.,  oval  eye,  No.  3 

Knives: 

Com,  c.  s.,  three  riveU 

Hay 

Mowers,  lawn,  hand,  14-inoh,  ball-bearing 

MachhMB,  mowing  (singletrees,  doobletree^, 
and  neok  yoke  oomplete,  with  2  doten  extra 
seotions)! 


4Hoot  oat.. 
5-loot  eat... 


6-iooteat 

liarthfnes.  harvester  and  seU-binder  0-foot  out, 

complete,  with  transports. 

Mattocks,  ax,  o.  s.,  long  cutter 

Picks,  earth,  steeV-pobted,  assorted,  6  to  0 

pounds. 
Plows  with  extra  share: 

8-inoh,  c.  s.,  l-horse 

C.  s.,  a-horse 

10-hioh 


13-faioh. 
14-faioh. 


Plows,  "Breaker,"  with  rolling  or  standing 
coulter,  gauge  wtieel,  and  extra  share: 

l»-faioh 

14-inch 

Plows,  shovel: 


Doable.. 


Single.. 


Pton 

For  8-inoh  plow,  6  feet  long... 

For  10-inch  plow,  6^  feet  long. 

For  13-inch  plow,  0  feet  long.. 

For  14-inch  plow,  6|  feet  long 

For  13.inch  ^'breaker''  ninw 

For  14-faich  "breaker' 
Rakes,  as  follows: 

Hay,  sulky,  8-foot,  hand-dump— 

If  30  teeth 

If  30  teeth 


plow,  04  feet  k«g. 
plow,  7  feet  long.. 


m 

306 


305 
368 

191 


180 

1 
180 

1 
180 

1 
180 

1 
134 
306 


282 
282 
282 

282 
282 

78 
78 


1 
180 


08.16 
3.00 

3.46 

1.80 
.87 
3.86 


i>88.63 

*30.00 
i«33.63 

»30.00 
•'30.81 

•30.00 
•'96.28 

•87.60 
8.34 


M8.76 
"4.35 

M6:60 
U6.95 
"•0.00 
"0.75 
»7.00 
"7.90 


"8.75 
"9.30 

"1.84 

"1.93 

"1.77 

"1.89 


» 13.60 
U18.48 


Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
Chloaco. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cliicaso. 

1)0. 

Omaha. 
8t.Loato. 

.Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
'    or  Minneapdis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Moline,  III. 

[Omaha,  Kansas  Cttv, 

^^jj^Bt.   Lout. 

MoUiie,m 

I  Omaha,  Kansas  Citv, 


No  award. 


Chicago. 
Do. 


)  Optkm  of  foitowing:  New  Osborne,  4^  and  6  foot  cut,  regular  lift;  McConnksk,  44  and  6  foot  cot,  regular 
lift;  Devlng.  New  Ideal,  4^  and  6  foot  cut,  regular  lift;  Champkm,  improved.  4i  and  5  foot  cut,  regular  lift; 
PlSDo,  4  and  6  foot  cut,  regular  lift;  Mflwaukee,  4i  and  5  foot  cut,  regular  lift. 

'Awarded  13. 

•Awarded  10. 

« Awarded  38. 

•Option  of  following:  Milwaukee;  Piano,  big  frame;  Osborne;  MoCormiok,  New  Big  4;  Deering,  New 
Idea(gtent:  Champloo. 

7  Awarded  2. 

•Awarded  4. 

•  Option  of  foUowing:  Champkm,  improved  binder,  Deering,  New  Ideal  grain  bhider;  MoCormiok; 
Mfhrankee  No.  10;  Osborne;  Pttno. 

■•Steel  beam. 

"Wood  beam. 

tt  Awarded  18  hay  rakes. 

»  Awarded  50  hay  rakes. 
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CorOracU  atoarded  under  adverti$ement  of  Jan.  15,  1913.  for  groceries,  medieal  iuvpUa, 
sdiool  books  and  supplies,  furniture  tmd  wooden  ware,  glass,  iiis,  patnts,  harness,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

AQRICULTURE  IMPLEMENTS,  BTC-OontinoDd. 


Awards. 


ArticlflS. 


No. 
of 

ODD- 

trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
prlco. 


Point  of  dtUtwy. 


29.. 
16.. 
22.. 


4  dozen... 
66  dozen.. 

139 

Ill 


288. 
290. 


7iS  dozen.... 
10^  dozen.., 
8H  dozen..., 

19A  dozen.., 

41  dozen..... 


48 

110 

21,000  pounds. 


99. 
40. 


Rakes— Continued. 

Hay,  sulky,  8-foot,  self-dump— 

ft  20  teeth 

U  26  teeth , 

Hay,  sulky.  10-foot,  hand-dump— 

26  teeth 

32  teeth 

Hay,  sulky.  10-foet,  self-dump— 

26  teeth 

32teett 

Rakes: 

Hay,wood,  12teeth,  2bows 

Wrought^teel.  handled,  12  teeth , 

Scoops,  fjAiD,  medium  quality,  No.  4 

Scrapers,  road,  2-horse,  size  No.  2. , 

Shovels,  steel: 

Coal,  D  handle 

Long  tiandled,  No.  2,  round,  stiff  point.. . , 

D  liandle,  No.  2,  square  point 

Sickles,  No.  3,  grain 

Scythes: 

nnish,  21  to  24  Inch 

Grass,  assorted,  34  to  38  inch 

Weed,  28  and  30  inch 

Scythe  snaths,  patent  ring , 

Scythestones 

Spades,  steel.  No.  2: 

Long  handle 

D  handle 

Twine,  binder,  long  fiber  (sisal),  subject  to 

actual  tare. 
Wheelbarrows: 

All  iron,  tubular,  capacity  8  cubfe  feet 

Garden,  wood.  No.  2 


186 
186 

1 
186 

1 
186 

298 

191 
360 
298 

265 
134 
.360 
265 

191 

265 

191 

r  265 

i  298 
191 

360 
191 

^4  258 


265 
191 


1814.88 
115.84 

M3.50 
115.58 

>16.60 
»17.44 

L95 

2.20 

.40 

2.88 


.48 
.40 
.12 

4.60 

5.45 

4.60 

>6.15 

«6.15 

.36 

.40 
.425 
».092S 
•.0925 

2.45 
2.20 


Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chk»go. 

Parkersbnrg,  W.  Va. 
St.  Louis. 

-Do. 
Omaha. 

Parkenborg,  W.  Va. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

It.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Parkersbuig,  W.  Va. 
Chicago. 

►Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


}8, 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND   PAINTS. 


916  pounds.. 
295 

64  dozen..... 


59. 
54. 
48. 

40. 


551. 
857. 
360. 

32.. 


228 

80  gallons. 


Borax,  powdered 

Brashes: 

Calcimine,  all  bristles,  7-lnch,  medium- 
long  stock. 

Marking,  bristle,  assorted,  1  to  6 

Paint,  round,  all  white  bristles,  slightly 
open  center: 
No.J. 
No.  J. 
No.  I. 


No.f 

Paint,  all  black  Chfaiese  bristles,  flat,  long 
stock* 

3  inches  wide 

4  inches  wide 

Faint,  all  bristles,  round  or  oval,  chisel- 
pointed  (sash  tools).  No.  6. 

SlatinfT,  6  inche<i  wide 

Varnish,  all  Chinese  bristles,  3  inches  wide, 

triple  thick. 
Whitewash,  all  bristles.  8  inches  wide, 

medium-long  stock,  with  handle. 

Coal  tar,  in  5-gallon  tin  cans,  cased 


214 

10.0425 

75 

.45 

298 

.185 

75 
203 

75 
203 

.37 

.55 

.83 

L39 

76 
215 
298 

.3725 

.55 

.10 

203 

107 

L14 
.30 

215 

.48 

/191 
\  107 

».19 
•.19 

St.  Looii. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 
New  York. 


St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York. 
San  Ftandaeo. 


Omaha. 

Chic 

San 


1  Awarded  56  hay  rakes. 

>  Awarded  18  hay  rakes. 

>  Awarded  9H  dozen. 
*Only. 


•  Awarded  k^SOO  pounds  (sample  No.  1). 

•  Awarded  13,600  pounds  (sample  No.  2). 
'  Awarded  45  gallons. 

•  Awarded  36  gallons. 
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QmtnutM  moarded  under  adveitUement  of  Jan.  15^  1915,  for  groceriesy  m^diedl  eupplieSf 
9du)ol  books  €md$uppl%es,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oUSf  paints,  harness,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  etc, — Continued. 

0LAB8,  OILS,  AND  PAINTB-OomtiiiiMd. 


AvardB. 


Articles. 


No. 

of 

001^ 

trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  (tollTory. 


4M00gA]1oil8.. 
15,300  gaUons.. 


QaaoUne,  to  be  deUyered  in  S-gaUon  tin  cans, 
cued,  to  be  furnished  by  oontrector,  each 
ease  to  contain  S  cans  and  to  be  made  of 
1-inch  pine  throaghoot.  or  in  steel  barrels 
to  be  famished  by  the  uovemment;  freight 
on  empty  barrels  from  destination  to  point 
of  deliT«ry  under  contract  to  be  paid  by  the 
Oovemment:  the  cartage  of  the  empty  bar- 
reb  from  railroad  freight  house  to  contrac- 
tor's warehouse  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
contractor: 

68*  to  72*  gravity 

»•  gravity 


\Noaward.  (SeeAppen- 
r     dix.)  *^*^ 


Awarda. 


Articles. 


Quantitv 
awarded. 


No. 

of 
con- 
trac- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


13  boxes... 
Iboz 

11  boxes.. 


8  boxes.... 

Ibox 

3  boxes... 

44  boxes... 

44  boxes... 

45  boxes... 
17  boxes... 
14  boxes... 
14  boxes... 
eboxfis.... 
Sboxes... 
41  boxes... 
52  boxes... 
85  boxes... 
28  boxes... 
13  boxes... 
26  boxes... 
16  boxes.. . 
36  boxes... 
33  boxes... 
28  boxes... 
16  boxes... 
24  boxes.., 
7  boxes.... 

15036' 


Glass,  window,  single  thick: 

8byl0 

9byl2 

9byl4 

ObylB 

9byl6 

9byl8 

10  by  12 

10  by  14 

10  by  16 

10  by  18 

10  by  20 

10  by  22 

10  by  24 

10  by  28 

'I2byl4 

12  by  16 

12  by  18 

12by20 

12  by  22 

12  by  24 

12  by  26. 

12  by  28 

12  by  30 

12  by  32 

12  by  34 

12  by  36 

12  by  38 

—INT  1913— VOL  2 24 


309 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
309 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
216 
309 
215 
309 
215 
309 
216 


81.96 
1.96 
1.96 
2.01 
1.96 
2.01 
1.96 
2.04 
1.06 
2.01 
1.06 
2.01 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.19 
2.26 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.04 
2.10 
2.19 
2.26 
2.19 
2.26 
2.19 
2.26 
2.32 
^39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.39 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Txniis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Tx>uis. 
Omaha. 
St.  lionis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Txmis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Loufs. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertieement  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  grocerieSy  medical  nivpUat 
school  books  and  supplies,  furniture  and  woodenware,  glass,  oUs,  paints^  harness^  temer, 
agricuUvral  implements,  etc, — Continued. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Contimied. 


Awards. 

Artides. 

No. 
of 

oon- 
trao- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  deUTvy. 

36  boxes 

Glass,  window,  double  thick: 

16  by  36 

215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
216 
216 
215 
216 
216 
215 
216 
215 

13.30 
3.38 
2.96 
2.06 
8.22 
3.22 
3.30 

i:i 

3.22 
3.64 
3.22 
3.80 

Omaha. 

12  boxes 

16  by  44 

Do. 

^fiOTm.    . 

18  by  18 

Do. 

Ibox 

18  by  20 

Do. 

18  by  24 

Do. 

17  boxes 

18  by  30 

Do. 

20  boxes 

18  by  36 

Do. 

10  boxes 

18 by  42 

Do. 

10  boxes 

20  by  24 

Do. 

10  boxes 

20  by  26 

Do. 

20  by  48 

Do. 

Sboxes 

22  by  26 

D& 

20  boxes 

24  by  28 

Da 
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CknUmcU  awatdtd  wnder  advertisemerU  of  Jan.  15,  1913,  for  groceriesy  medical  supplies, 
school  boohs  and  supplies yjwrnitwre  andwoodenware,  glass,  oils,  paints,  harness,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  etc. — Continued. 

OLAB8,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-^Contlnuod. 


AvardB. 


ArtlGlas. 


No. 
of 

oom- 
treo- 
tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


18  boxes 

9  boxes 

41  boxes..... 
6boxes. 

19  boxes..... 

11  boxes 

4  boxes 

4  boxes 

17  boxes 

43  boxes..... 

76 

470  papers... 

566  pounds.. 
421  quarts... 

S64  gallons.. 

800  gallons.. 

466  pounds., 
838  pounds.. 


Glass,  window,  double  thJek— Continued. 

24  by  32 

24  by  34 

24  by  36 

24  by  40 

26  by  34 

26  by  38 

28  by  30 

28  by  32 

28  by  34 

30  by  40 

Glass  cutters,  diamond,  cdader's  sure-cut  style. 

Glazier 's  points,  rinc,  j-ib .  papers 

Glue: 

GablnetmiJffir's,  sheet 

Liquid,  prepared 


32662pound8.. 
139jS70  pounds 
2,695  pcRUids.. 


4471  gallons... 
4|838  gallons... 

6,910  gallons.. 
41,600  gaUons. 


Hard  oil,  light,  in  1  and  6  gallon  cans 

Japan,  house  painter 's,inl-gallon  cans 

Lainpolack: 

In  1-pound  papers 

Pure,  in  oil,  good  strength  in  1,  2,  and  5- 
pound  cans. 
Lead,  in  kegs,  not  over  100  pounds  net  weight: 

Red,  strictly  pure,  dry 

White,  in  oil,  guaranteed  strictly  pure 

Oakum 

Oil  in  S-eaUon  cans,  cased,  or  in  6-gailon  flat- 
top jacketed  cans: 

Cylinder 


215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
150 
191 

354 


220 
73 


354 
141 


150 
161 
114 


13.38 
3.38 
8.38 
3.64 
3.64 
3.64 
3.38 
3.64 
3.64 
3.64 
2.10 
.0637 

.115 

.35 

M.73 

\«.68 

.42. 

.035 
.11 


.06125 
.0606 
«.035 


Engine.. 


M99 


Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
^New  York. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 
Chicago. 


Do. 

Do. 

Omaha. 


Do. 
San  Francisco. 
St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco. 


\chIcago. 


jwhiting,  Ind. 
jsan  Francisco, 
jchanute,  Kans. 


Floor 

Eerosene,water  white,  flashingpointabove 
115**  F.,  by  the  standard  instruments  of 
the  State  boards  of  health  of  Michigan 
and  New  York,  to  be  delivered  in  5-gal- 
lon  tin  cans,  cased,  to  be  furnished  by 
contractor,  each  case  to  contain  2  cans, 
and  to  be  made  of  |-inch  pine  throu£h- 
out,  or  in  steel  barrels  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Government;  iteight  on  empty  bar- 
rels from  destination  to  point  of  delivery 
under  contract  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; the  cartage  of  the  empty  barrels 
firom  railroad  freight  house  to  contrac- 
tor's warehouse  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  contractor. 

1  i.gaUon  cans. 
>  6-iallon  cans. 

*  2,600  pounds  only. 

*  Any  quantity  up  to  maximum  of  amounts  called  lior. 
•Awarded  2,606  gaUons. 

«5.gaIlon  cans,  cased. 

T  Awarded  2,142  gallons. 

•Awarded  2,600  gallons. 

•Awarded  3,310  gallons. 

MDeUvery  to  August,  1, 1913. 

n  DeUvery  to  June  30. 1914. 

u  Awarded  2,400  gallons  in  two  6-gallon  cases  and  cans,  uninspected. 

» Awarded  19,814  gallons  in  iron  barrels,  uninspected. 

M  Awarded  6,265  gallons  hi  barrels.    Will  deliver  at  Los  Angelec  at  same  prioa 

u  Awarded  2,210  gallons  in  cases.    Will  deliver  at  Los  Angelas  at  same  prioe. 

M  Awarded  11,490  gallons  in  barrels. 

V  Awarded  2,316  gaUons  in  cases. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertieement  of  Jan.  15,  191S,  for  grocerieSy  mMeal  fuppKef, 
edtooi  books  and  mpplieSjfurnUttreandwoodenware,  gUue,  aiU,  painU,  hammSt  Mker, 
agricultural  implemenUf  etc — Continued. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-^onttaiMd. 


AivwdB. 


ArtldflB. 


No. 
of 


trao- 
tor. 


Unit 
prioe. 


Point  of  <MHv7< 


en 


14,930  gftUoos.. 

3/B59bUoiis... 
1,096  gaUoDS... 

3,567  bottks... 


2,914  jMnmds. 
1,162  jMnmds. 

358poands... 
779  pounds... 

269  pounds. . . 

855i»oand5... 

373  pounds. . . 

£05  pounds... 
020  pounds... 
516  pounds... 

86,725  pounds. 

604  pounds... 
431  pounds... 
449  pounds... 

ll/)60  pounds, 
24,800  pounds, 
575  pounds..., 

4,675  pounds.. 
2,665  pounds.. 
925  pounds..., 

270  pounds..., 
238  gallons 

1,712  gallons.. 

2,205  gallons.., 
850  pounds... 

146  gallons... 

20  gallons 

4,000  pounds.. 


Ofl  in  5-adlon  cans,  cased,  or  in  9-gallon  flat- 
top Jacketed  cans— Contlnaed. 
Lard,  strictly  pure.  In  5-gallon  cans,  cased. . 
Linseed,  strictly  pure.  In  5-gaUon  cans, 
cased,  or  in  5-^on  flat-top  Jacketed 


Boiled. 
Raw... 


Lubricating,  mineral,  crude,  in  5-g»Uon 
cans,  cased,  or  in  5-gaUan  flat^top 
Jacketed  cans. 

Sewing  machine.  In  full  2-oanoe  bottles.. . . 

PAINTS,  BTC. 

Chrome  green,  medium: 

Dry 

In  oH,  for  tinting,  in  1,  ^  and  5-pound  cans. 
Chrome  yellow,  medium: 

Dry 

In  oH,  for  tinting,  in  1,2,  and  5-poond  cans. 
Para  red,  medium,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1- 

pound  cans. 
Ivory,  drop  black,  in  oH,  for  tinting,  in  1  >  2,  and 

5-nound  cans. 
Indian  red,  in  Japan,  In  1, 2,  and  5-pound  cans. . 
Ocfaer,  French,  yellow: 

Dry 

In  oO.  for  tinttog,  in  1. 2,  and  5-pound  cans. 
Prussian  blue.  In  oil,  for  tmting,  In  1, 2,  and  5- 

poundcans. 
Prince's  mineral,  finely  ground  in  pure  linseed 

oil.  In  25-pound  cans. 
Sienna,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and  5-pound 
cans: 

Burnt 

Raw 

Venetian  red,  in  oil,  for  tinting.  In  1,  2,  and  5- 

poundcans. 
Paper: 

Building 

Tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped 

Pitch 

Putty: 

In  5-pound  cans 

In  10-pound  cans 

In  25-pound  cans 

Resin,  common 

Stain,  oak,  oH,  In  1-gaUon  cans 

Turi>entine: 

In  1-gallon  cans 


354 


141 
95 


119 
141 

141 

191 

51 
200 
141 

141 


141 
141 
73 


191 
55 


ia65 


>.51 
t.606 

>.50 
«.496 
.12 


San  FranciBOO. 


Mb 

Omaha. 
irinneapoUs. 
Omaha. 


.02 


.0875 
.106 

.04 

.1175 

.14 

.10 

.12 


•.06 
.19 


.005 
.005 
.0675 


.013 
•.022 
T.017 


In  5-gallon  cans , 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and 

5-pound  cans. 
Varnish: 

Wagon,  heavy  durable  body,  In  1-gallon 

cans. 
Wagon,  heavy,  durable  body.  In  5-gallon 


81 
81 
81 
150 
141 

41 
215 

41 
215 
141 


812 
312 


Wbitfaig,  extra,  gilder's  bolted . 


.023 
.0305 
.0105 
.085 
.55 

•.57 
•.58 
"•.52 
U.54 
.09 


1.25 
1.15 
.0075 


Omaha. 


Chicago. 

Omaha. 

Evansvlile,  lod. 
C3iicagD. 

Do. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 

SanFranclaoo. 

Chksago. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Vomaha. 
No  award. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chksago. 

^Do. 

Ban  Franeina), 


Omaha. 
Chksago. 

Do. 
Do. 

8t.L0Dl8. 


1  Awarded  4,675  gallons. 
•Awarded  10^255  gallons. 
•Awarded  485  galloDS. 

*  Awarded  1,560  gallons. 

•  Gross. 
•Crated. 


'Not  orated. 
•  Awarded  732  gallons. 
•Awarded  960  gallans. 
u  Awarded  l^gaQona. 
u  Awarded  MO  galloni. 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  adoertiumefU  of  Feb.  10, 191S. 
[Bids  opened  in  Omaha,  Nebr.] 
COAL. 


Point  of  deliTwy. 


|No.of] 
com- 
trao- 
tor. 


Priwpar 
ton. 


For  Alboonerque  Sobool,  N.  Mez.,  blaeksmtth  coal,  from  Sonman,  Pa.,  f.  o.  b. 

evsGblcaco.  IB 

For  EfBrnvSc  School,  N.  Dak.: 

YooRliloglicBy  himp  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis 

Coal,  Yonghloi^icny,  soft,  lamp  (deliverea  at  Port  Lincoln,  N.  Dak.) 

Tot  Blackfeet  School,  etc.,  Mont.: 

Coal,  soft,  hunp,  Nobon  mine.  Sand  Goalee,  Mont.,  f.o.b.oars  Biowninf, 

Mont.  (350  tons  for  school,  60  tons  tor  day  school.  fiO  tons  for  ageDcy).... 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duiutb,  Mbm.,  or  Superior,  Wis. 

(for  agency) 

Coal,  anthracite,  not  siae,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Dolnth.  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis. 

^•J^?;.!!!:. 

june^'.IIIII!!!IIIIII!l!!!!!!!!!!!mi!!"!I!."!!!I!I!!!I. .*!!!!. II!!!... 
July 

Aogost 

After  Sept.  1, 1913 

For  Bkwmfleld  Seminary,  Okla.,  ooal,  soft,  McAlester,  ran  of  mine,  yis: 

Uf.o.b.canHaaeyviUe,Okla 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Kemp  City,  Okla. 

For  Cantonment  Sdiool,  etc.,  Okla.,  coal,  soft,  McAlester,  tIx: 
Nat8iie(fnrscho(m— 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  HafleyrOle,  Okla 

If  f.  0.  b.  cars  Canton,  Okla 

Ban  of  mine  (for  school)— 

If  f.o.b.  cars  HaileyriUe,  Okla 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Canton,  Okla 

Lamp  siae  (for  Cheyenne  and  An^Mhoe  Indians)— 

If  f.  o^.  b.  cars  uaOeyvOIe,  Okla 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Canton,  Okla 

For  Canton  Asyhmi  for  Insane  Indians,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  taken  from  Wyoming  District,  Pa.  (sihip- 
per's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements.) 
In  car  toad  tots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  w  is.,  or  Cnicago,  01.,  nut  site,  vis: 


Shipped  during  April.. 
Shipped  daring  May- 


Shipped  during  June 

Shq>ped  during  July , 

Shipped  daring  August 

Shfoped  durfaig  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Yoaghio0ienylumpcoal,f.o.b.  dock,  Supertor,  Wis 

ForcirBile83ool,Pa^  »      *-     » 

Coal,  soft.  "Big  Vehi  (JeoraCs  Oeek."  run  of  mine,  vis,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
Gettysburg  Jnnotton,  Pa.  (per  ton  of  2,340  pounds): 
Delivery  tcom  April  1, 1913,  to  Sept.  1, 1013 


Delivery  tcom  Sept.  1, 1913,  to  Apr.  1, 1914.. . 
Coal,  anthracite  "egg^'  sise,  from  Morld  Colliery,  Pa.,  Sdiuylkill  regfon, 
f.o.b.  cars  OettywurgJunctfon,  Pa 


For  Carson  School,  Nov.: 

Coal,  soft,  lump,  "Aberdeen"  brand,  Independent  0>al  A  Ck>ke  Co.  mines 
at  Kenllworai,  Utah,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  vis: 
Delivery  prior  to  July  31, 1013 


Delivery  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  30, 1913.. 
Delivery  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30, 1913... 


Delhrery  aftor  Nov.  30. 1013 

Coal^eystone  Lilly  Smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  ears  docks,  Supertor,  Wis., 


For  Cass  Lake  School,  Mfam.  (all  coal  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Cass  Lake,  Minn.): 

Coal,  blacksmith. 

Coal,  anthracite,  nut  sise,  Pennsylvania  Ck>al  Co.,  Luserae  County,  Pa., 
vis: 

Shipped  durtog  July,  1913 

Shipped  during  August,  1913. < 

Shipped fromSept.  1, 1013, to  Aiv.  1, 1914 

'^-•^^^durhiAprfl,1914 

durtaig  May,  1914 

_^  .during June,  1914 

Coal,  Yooghlogheny,  soft,  lump 


^If  sacked,  11.75  per  ton  additionaL 

*LeaB  3per  cent  discount  If  paid  within  00  days. 


230 
307 


357 


363 


363 
363 


383 
263 


363 
362 


378 


360 


366 


193 
193 
193 
193 


843 


343 
342 
342 
342 
842 
842 
842 


15.80 
•8.97 


4.00 
5.06 


>«.60 
ift.60 
»6.70 
^0.80 
■0.90 
17.00 

8.50 
4.75 


3.75 
4.55 


3.50 
4.55 


3.60 
5.55 


tft.80 
tft.49 
16.50 
16.60 
16.79 
16.89 
»8.55 


3.06 
8.15 


«5.14 


2.45 
2.65 
8.00 
8.10 

»«5.90 

7.00 


8.55 

8.65 
8.75 
8.25 
8.85 
8.45 
5.15 


*  Fv  ton  of  2,910  poonds. 

«(3«rloadtote: 

•Sh^MDcnts  IntaBB  than  carload  tots  are  sabject  to  foltowing  extra  diarges,  it  Incurred:  Sacking,  01.76;  cart- 


•KMO  cents  per  ton. 

'where necessary  to  trsnsfBr  coal  to  fireight  depots  to  aooompllah  shipment,  subject  to  extra  charge,  if 
■mnd,  ol60  eeoli  per  ton. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Feb.  10,  i915— Continued. 
COAL— Continued. 


Tons. 
20O 


166 


300 


6 
180 


10 


10 


1,750 


«170 


For  Cherokee  School,  N.  C,  tIx:  Coal,  soft,  "Coal  Creek  nm  of  mine,"  mined 
at  Coal  Creek.  Tenn.  (Southern  Ry.),  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  vis: 

Shipments  before  Oct.  1 

Shipments  after  Oct.  1 

,_'  Cheyenne  and  Arapah 

(125  tons  for  school,  40  tons  fbr  t 


For  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  School,  etc.,  Okla.:  Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump 
"25  tons  for  school,  40  tons  fbr  agency'     ' 
If  f,  0.  b.  cars  HaileyvUle.  Okla 


y), 


If  f.  0.  b.  cars,  Concho  Siding,  Okla 

For  Cheyenne  River  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  ooal,  from  Wyoming  district.  Pa.  (shipper's 
weights  f.  0.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements).    In  car- 
load lots  f.  0.  b.  cars,  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  vis— 
100  tons  nut  size,  for  school- 
Shipped  during  Aprfl , , 

Shipped  during  liay 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July , 

Shipped  during  August , 

Shipped durtng Sept.  1  to  Mar.31 , 

100  tons  stove  and  egs  size,  76  tons  for  agency,  25  tons  for  school- 
Shipped  during  April , 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  dur big  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.31 

100  tons,  grate  size,  50  tons  for  agency,  50  tons  for  school- 
Shipped  durhig  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during, June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.31 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  i.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superfor^is 

Coal  (for  agency),  soft,  lump  size,  Yougfafo^eny,  i.  o.  b.  cars  i)uluth, 
Minn.;  Superior,  Wis.;  or  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (100  tons  for  school,  60  tons 

fcrdai  schools,  20  tons  for  agency ) 

For  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians,  Wash.;  coal.  Keystone,  LUly  Smithing,  sacked, 

f.o.b.carsdocksSuperfor,  Wis.,  or  Duluth,  Minn 

For  Collins  Institute,  Okla.:  Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  HaUeyvflle, 

Okla .....:. 

For  Colorado  River  School,  etc.,  Ariz.: 

Coal,  soft,  lump,  screened,  from  "Casna"  mine.  f.  o.  b.  mines  Qallup, 
N.  Mex.,  4  tons  for  school,  6  tons  for  agency,  viz: 

Shipments  between  May  1, 1913,  and  Aug.  31, 1913 

Shipments  between  Sept.  1, 1913,  and  Apr.  30, 1914 

Coal^eystone  Lilly  Smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  d.  cars  docks  Superior,  Wis., 

or  Duluth,  Minn,  (for  agency) 

For  Colville  Agency,  Wash.:  Coal,  Keystone  Lilly  Smithfaig,  sacked,  f.  o.  b. 

cars  docks,  Superfor,  Wis.,  or  Duluth,  Minn 

For  Crow  Agency  School,  etc.,  Mont.: 

Coal,  Camesr.  screened,  lump  and  nnt  sizes 
F.  0.  b.  Crow  Agency,  liont.,  viz— 

550  tons  lump  size  (200  tons  for  school,  850  tons  for  agency) 

800  tons  nut  size  (for  agency) 

F.  0.  b.  Edgar,  Mont.,  viz:  300  tons  lump  size  (175  tons  for  Pryor  Day 

School  and  125  tons  for  Yryor  subagency) 

F.  o.  b.  Lodge  Grass,  Mont.,  viz:  100  tons  lump  size  (for  Lodge  Grass 

subagency) 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  oars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.  (5 

tons  for  agency  and  li  ions  for  Pryor  subagency) 

For  Crow  Creek  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  ooal,  nut  size,  ih>m  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  III.,  vis- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May .* 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.31 


306 
306 


262 
262 


2f3  , 


273 


273 

267 
267 


218 
218 

235 

235 

291 
291 

291 

291 

967 


273 


1  If  sacked,  91.75  per  ton  additfonal. 

>  Where  necessary  to  transfer  ooal  to  freight  depot!  to  accomplish  shipment,  subject  to 
incurred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 

•  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  fots  are  subject  to  the  foUowing  charges,  if  fDConred: 
cartage.  60  cents  per  ton. 

« 100  tons  for  school,  70  tons  for  agciioy. 


extra  charge,  tf 
SaoklDg,  tl.76; 
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Contracts  atvarded  under  advartUement  of  Feb.  10,  IP/^—C^ntinued. 
GOAL— Continued. 


Tom. 


250 

4 


100 
10 
75 

1£0 


1400 


3 
i42S 


For  Crow  Creek  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak.— Continued. 

YoughJogheny  liunpooal.  soft,  f .  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis.  (for  school) 

CoaU  blacksmitfa,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  can  Duhith,  Mtam.,  or  Superior,  Wis. 

(torsffency) 

Coal,  soft,  lump  sixe,  Yongliiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  oars  Dulnth,  Minn.,  Superior, 

wk,  or  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (for  agency) 

For  Cnshman  School,  Wash.: 

Coal,  soft, ''  South  Prairie,"  nm  of  mhw. 
Wash.    In  school  bins  (carload  lots) 


Mine  at  Bamett,  Pierce  County, 


Coal,  Keystone,  LUly  Smithfaig,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  docks,  Superior,  Wis., 

For  Euiaula  SohooL  Okia.V  CoaiVsoft,'  McAteteri  nut"sixe,'Vli: 

If  f.o.b.  cars  North  McAle8ter,0kla 

If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Euiaula,  Okla , 

For  Flandreau  Sehool.  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  antniadte  coal,  taken  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  0.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  f^vem  in  all  settlements),  in 
eark)ad  lots  f .  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  wis.,  or  CSiicago,  111.,  viz— 
50  tons  nut  site- 
Shipped  during  AprlL 

Shipped  during  luy 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

100  tons,  stoTe  ~'~ 


Shipped  during  April. . 
--  •       '  '    '   I  May... 


»ped  during 

»ped  during  June 

jped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Yougbiogheny  lump  coal,  i.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn. ,  or  Superior.  Wis 

For  Fort  Belknap  Sdiool;  etc.,  Mont.:  Coal,  soft.  Nelson  mine,  Sand  Coulee, 
Mont,  f.  o.  b.  Harlem,  Mont.,  nut  size  (300  tons  for  school,  100  tons  for  agency) . 
For  Fort  Hall  School,  etc.,  Idaho: 

Coal,  blacksmith,  f.  o.  b.  oars  PocateOo,  Idaho 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  soft,  3-taich  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  Rock  Springs,  Wye, 


100 


12S 


Delivery  to  Sept.  1, 1013 

Delivery  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31, 1914 

For  Fort  Lapwai  Scnool,  Idaho:  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  site,  taken 
from  Wyoming  district.  Pa.  (shippers  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to 
govern  m  all  settlements),  in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or 
Chicago,  m.,  viz- 


Shipped  during  April.. 
—  '      '  -^  ?May... 


Shipped  during 

Shipped  during  June. 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  durtaig  August 

Shipped  durinc  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

For  Fort  Lapwai  Sanitarium,  Idaho: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements),  m 
carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  A\  is.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

8hii^»ed  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August , 

Shipped  durins  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Coal,  soft, nut  size, Yougbiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior, 
Wis. 


360 
967 
967 

946 

235 

263 
263 


273 


273 

360 
267 

220 

346 

}» 


273 


1*13.65 
5.06 
1.50 

4.26 

>«5.00 

2.75 
a.  35 


•6.30 
•6.40 
•6.50 
•6.60 
•6.70 
•6.80 

•6.14 
•6.24 
•6.84 
•6.44 
•6.54 
•6.64 
••3.55 
5.06 

3.05 

16.00 


•2.25 
•2.50 


16.30 
16.40 
16.50 
16.00 
16.79 
16.89 


•6.30 
•6.40 
•6.50 
•6.60 
•6.70 
•6.89 
3.50 


>  If  sacked,  11.75  per  ton  additional. 

>  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 
*  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  following  extra  charges,  if  incurred:  Sacking,  01.79; 


eutage,  00  coats  per  ton. 
4  where  n " 


B  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  fireight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment,  ■nibject  to  extim  Qhaige»  If 

BKurred,  of  flO  cents  per  ton. 
•  375  tons  for  school,  50  tons  for  agenoy. 
•MlM  wiights  to  8»T«n. 
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CwUracti  awarded  under  advertiiemerU  of  Feb,  10,  i915— 'Continued. 
COAI/— ContinDed. 


Tom. 
MS 


16 


560 
1640 


10 


350 


aoo 


For  Fort  Peck  School,  etc.,  Mont: 

Youehiogheny  lump  ooal,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis.  (260  tons  for  school, 


136  tons  for  agency) 

Coal,  soft,  lump  site,  Youghiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn^  Saperlor, 

wis.. or  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.. . . 
For  Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthradto  coal,  stove  sise,  fk-om  Wyominc  district,  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  eovem  In  all  settlements), 
in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  lU.,  vis- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May — 

Shipped  during  June , 

Shipi>ed  during  July 

Shipped  during  August .* 

Shipped  during  Sept  1  to  Mar.  31 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  >\ls 

For  Genoa  School,  Nebr.:  "Black  Brier"  soft,  mined  at  Johnston  City,  111., 


seo 


IH  vwHAun  ovuvtJi,  A'wui..       A^iavJk  i 

f.  0.  b.  cars  at  mine:  Johnston  City,  111.,  3  by  1}  inch  nut 

For  Grand  Portage  School,  Minn.:  Coal,  anthracite, f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn., 
Superior,  Wis.,  or  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (sacked): 

5  tons  stove  sise— 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

After  Sept.  1,1913 , 

6  tons  grate  size- 
April 

May 

June •. 

July 

August 

After  Sept.  1,  ly  13 

For  Hayward  School,  V>  is.: 

Coal,  smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Hayward,  Wis , 

Coal,  soft,  run  of  mine,  Youghiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Su- 
perior, Wis 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  from  vVyoming  district.  Pa.  (shipper's 
weients  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements),  m  car- 
load lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Supenor,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  vis— 
75  tons  nut  size- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  M!ay 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

275  tons  egg  size- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  SepL  1  to  Mar.  31 

For  Hoopa  Valloy  School.  Cal.:  Coal,  Keystone  Lilly  smithing,  sacked,  f.o.  b. 

cars,  docks  Superior,  wis.,  or  Duluth,  Minn 

For  Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex.: 

Coal,  hard,  grate  size,  in  bins  at  agency 

Coal,  blacksmith,  in  bins  at  agency , 

For  Keshena  School,  eto..  Wis.: 

Coal,  anthracite,  stove  size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Shawano,  Wis.  (Western  Rail- 
way Weighers^  Association  weights  at  loading  point  to  govern  all  set- 
tlements)   

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked  (Western  Riailway  Weigfaers'  Association 
weights  at  loading  points  to  govern  all  settlements) 

t  If  sacked,  tl.75  per  ton  additional 


267 

13.50 

267 

6.05 

r       >6.14 

i6.24 

273 

16.34 
»6.44 

16.54 

16.64 

360 

i>3.55 

244 


267 


267 


342 
267 


273 


273 


235 


367 
367 


270 
270 


1*63.55 


16.25 
16.35 
16.45 
16.55 
16.65 
16.75 

16.00 
16.10 
16.20 
16.30 
16.40 
16.50 

6.00 

13.20 


16.30 
16.40 
16.50 
16.60 
16.79 
16.80 

>6.M 
16.24 
16.84 
16.44 
16.54 
16.64 

>«5.00 

20.50 
15.00 


7.75 

8.85 


'Less  2  pdT^oapf  d^unt  if  paid  within  60  days. 


lipmtfits  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  sul^ect  to  the  following  charges,  if  incurred:  Sacking,  61.75  per 
tan;  CMtage,  60  cents  per  ton. 

« Wheire  neoessary  to  transCsr  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment,  subject  to  extra  charge,  if 
tnoontd,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertiMtiMni  of  Feb.  10 j  1913 — Continued. 
COAL— Gcmtlnued. 


Tofu. 
30 


20O 

306 

340 
20O 

50 
570 

336 
•40 


300 
30 


13 
«226 


>1 
175 


1,500 
10 


For  Kickapoo  School.  Kans.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  egg  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (ship- 

— > i-u*-  *  ^  |j  p^jnj  oishipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements), 

.  b.  cars,  Chicago,  IlL,  vi*— 

April , 

May : 

June ^ 

July 

August 

Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 , 

"  ,  mined  at  Johnston  City,  lU.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine, 

,  li-inch  lump , 

For  1  ,  Okla.: 

C  it.  lump  (200  tons  for  Riverside  School,  90  tons  for 

Anadarko  School,  15  tons  for  Kiowa  Indians),  viz— 

If  f.  0.  b.  HaileyvUle,  Olda 

If  f.  0.  b.  Anadarko,  Okla 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump  (for  Fort  sm  School),  vix— 

If  f.  0.  b.  Halleyvllle.  Okla , 

If  f.o.b.Lawton.Okla 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester, lump  (for  Rainy  Mountain  School),  vis— 

If  f.  o.  b.  HaOeyville,  Okla 

If  f.  o.  b.  Ootebo,  Okla 

For  Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis.: 

Coal,  Pittston  anthracite,  nut  size,  from  Scrantom,  Pa.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lac 

du  Flambeau.  Wis 

(^oal,  Youghlogneny,  soft,  lump,  from  Youghiogheny  River  district,  Pa., 

f.  o.  b.  cars  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis , 

For  Leech  Lake  School,  etc..  Minn.: 

Coal^ft,  nut  size,  Youghiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior, 

Pennsylvania anthracVtec^, nut sizeV taken  from  Wyoming district,*Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements), 
in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  wis.,  or  Chicago,  HI.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April : , 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June , 

Shipped  during  July , 

Shipped  during  August , 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

For  Leupp  School,  etc.,  Ariz.: 

Coal,  soft,  "American  Block,"  mined  by  Victor  American  Fuel  Co.,  egg 
size,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  viz— 

Deliveries  before  Oct.  1, 1913 

Deliveries  after  Oct.  1. 1913 

Coal,  soft,  lump,  screened,  from  Casna  mine,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  Gallup,  N. 
Max.,  viz— 

Shipments  between  May  1.1913,  and  Aug.  31. 1913 , 

Shipments  between  Sept.  1. 1013,  and  Apr.  30, 1914 

For  Lower  Brule  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak.: 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.o.b.  dock  Superior,  Wis.  (100  tons  for  school, 

30  tons  for  agenov) 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  from  Wyomlne  district.  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  eovem  in  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  ears  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  Ul.,  viz- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

For  Mescalero  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.: 

Coal,  Davis's  Big  Vein  Piedmont  smithing,  f.  o.  b.  Tularosa,  N.  Mex 

Coal,  soft,  lump  size,  "American  block,"  mined  by  Victor  American  Fuel 
Co.  at  Gallup,  N.  Max.,  f.  o.  b.  cafs  Gallup,  N.  Max.,  vis- 
Delivery  before  Oct.  1, 1913 

Delivery  after  Oct.  1,1913 

For  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich.: 

Coal,  soft,  I'lnch  lump,  mined  in  Saginaw  Valley;  name  '* Monitor,"  in 

school  bins 

Coal,  hard,  nut  size,  in  school  bins , 

1  If  sacked,  91.75  per  ton  additionaL 
>30  tons  for  school  10  tons  for  Chippewa  Indians. 
*  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 
4 175  tons  for  school,  50  tons  for  agency. 


273 


244 


267 


273 


218 
218 


309 


273 


if6.14 
16.34 
13.34 
16.44 
16.54 
16.64 

L50 


362 
263 

3.50 
5.15 

262 
262 

3.50 
5.30 

263 
262 

3.50 
5.35 

286 

8.25 

286 

4.45 

13.50 


16.39 
16.40 
16.50 
16.69 
16.79 
16.89 


3.24 
2.74 


2.40 
3.15 


i»3.65 


i&ao 

16.49 
16l50 
16.60 
16l79 
16l89 

33L80 


2.74 
8.34 


3.34 
7.90 
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Contracts  avHxrded  under  adverUsement  of  Feb,  10 ^  19 IS — Continued. 
COALr-Conttaiued. 


Tont. 


00 


600 


300 


1 
106 


aoo 


600 


For NettLak* School. Mlim.:  Coal, wntthing, sacked, f. o. b. cars  Orr,lCiim., 
For  Nevada  Sobool,  etc,  Nov.: 

Coal,  softlmnp.  "Aberdeen"  brand,  Independent  Coal  &  Coke  Co/s  mines 
at  Kenilworth,  Utah,  f.  o.  b.  oars  at  mines  (railroad  weights  and  inspec- 
tion as  to  quality  at  Kenilworth  to  be  final),  viz— 

DeUvery  prior  to  July  31, 1013 

DeUTery  Aog.  1  to  Sept.  30, 1013 

DeUTeryOct.l,toNov.30,1013 

DeUvory  after  Nov.  30, 1013 

Coal,  Kejrstone  Lilly  smithing,  sacked,  f.o.b.carB  docks,  Superior,  Wis., 

or  Duhith,  Minn.  (2  tons  for  agency,  i  ton  for  school) 

For  Oneida  School,  Wis.: 

Coal,  soft,  Youghiogheny  screened  lump,  screened  over  14  bar  screen. 
From  ICinder  Mine,  located  at  California,  Washington  County,  Pa., 

delivered  in  school  bins 

Coal,  hard,  stove  sise,  Philadelphia  A  Reading  Coal  A  Iron  Co.,  Wyoming 

district,  Pa.,  delivered  in  school  bins 

Discounts  on  hard  coal- 
May,  40  cents  per  ton. 
June,  30  cents  per  ton. 
July,  20  cents  per  ton. 
August.  10  cents  per  ton. 
September  and  thereafter,  no  discount 
For  Otoe  School,  Okla.: 

Coal,  soft,  Mc  Alester,  lump,  vis— 

IfLcb.  HaUeyviUe,Okla 

Iff.  o.b.  Red  Rock.  Okla 

Blacksmith  coal,  fh>m  Sonman,  Pa.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago,  Dl 

For  Pawnee  School,  Okla.:  Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  vis: 

Iff.o.b.HaileyviUe.Okla 

Iff.  o.  b.  Pawnee,  Okla 

""     ~       ■-••'•      -    ■      -  - .       ^j^jj^  block,"  lump  sise,  mined 

Mez.,  f.  o.  b.  Oallup,  N.  Max., 

,  fh>m  Wyoming  district,  Pa. 
int  togovem  in  all  settlements). 
1.,  or  Chicago,  DL,  vis— 

periorVwis'.!!! !!!!!!!! !!!!!!!'.! 

oming  district,  Pa.  (shipper's 
em  in  all  settlements).  In  car- 
Chicago,  111.,  vis— 


342 


103 
103 
103 
103 


0  tons  for  agency— 


262 
2 


262 
262 


273 


360 


273 


273 


IILOO 


9L45 
9L66 
3L00 
3L10 

1*5.00 


4.43 

7.70 


160 
&35 
6i80 

8.60 
6.20 


2L74 
3.24 


S6wl4 
S&24 
S6w34 
*&44 
>&54 
*&64 
>«3.66 


S6.S0 
*6.49 
>6.60 
•6.00 
*6.7B 
>6.8e 

S6.14 
*6.24 
>6.34 
S6.44 
S6.54 
S6.64 


>  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  the  following  charges,  if  incurred:  Sacking,  61.76; 
oaitage,  60  cents  per  ton. 

•  Where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment  subject  to  extra  dharga,  if 
Ineorred,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 


•  If  sacked,  11.75  per  ton  additional. 
Leas  2  p«oent  aisoount  if  paid  within  60  days. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertiiement  of  Feb.  10, 1913 — Continued. 
COALr-Continued. 


Tjnt. 


060 
20 


860 
26 


7S 

1,000 
66 


20 

40 

1 
200 


For  Pine  Ridge  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak— GontiDued. 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  etc.— Continued. 
20  tons,  grate  size,  for  agency- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shin)ed  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Toughioghenv  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis.  (500  tons  for  school, 

60  tons  for  day  schools,  and  100  tons  for  agency) 

For  Pipestone  School.  Minn.: 

PennsylTania  anthracite  coal,  stove  size,  from  Wyoming  district.  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  toeovem  In  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  wis.,  or  Chicago,  m.,  ylz— 

Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Yooghlogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock.  Superior,  Wis 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duiutb,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis 

For  Potawatomie  day  achools,  etc.,  Kans.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  cbal,  nut  size,  taken  fh>m  Wyoming  District,  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  In  allsettlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  (}hicago.  111.,  for  agency, 


I  to  Mar.  31 

d  at  Johnston  City  ,111.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine, 
ch  lump  (60  tons  for  day  schools,  25  tons  for 

agency; 

For  Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dakj.  coal,  soft,  Carney,  screened,  lump  or  egg,  viz: 


If  f.  o.  b.  cars  Rapid  aty,  d.  Daic 

Ifin  bins  at  school.... 

For  Red  Lake  School,  etc..  Minn.: 

Pennsylvania  anthraate  coal,  nut  size,  tram  Wyoming  district.  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  In  ail  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior.  Wis,,  or  Chicago,  111^  26  tons  for 
Red  Lake  School,  20  tons  for  agency,  20  tons  for  Cross  Lake  School,  viz— 

Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 


Youehlogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis.  (15  tons  for  Red 

Lake  School,  5  tons  for  Cross  Lake  School) 

For  Red  Moon  School,  etc..  Okla.,  coal, soft,  McAlester,  lump,  (20  tons  school, 


20  tons  for  Cheyenne  Indians),  viz: 

If  f.  o.  b.  Haileyvllle,  Okla 

If  f.  0.  b.  Hammon,  Okla 

Blacksmith  coal,  fk-om  Soiunan,  Pa.,f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago,  111 

For  Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  taken  from  Wyoming  district.  Pa.  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  0.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  In  all  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior.  Wis.,  or  Chicago.  111.,  viz— 
170  tons,  nut  size  (60  tons  for  day  schools,  60  tons  for  agency,  60  tons 
for  school  )— 

Shipped  during  April 

Shii^)ed  during  M^y 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 


273 


360 


273 


360 
267 


273 


244 


291 
291 


273 


262 
2 


273 


1S5.80 
16.00 
^0.09 
16.10 
16.29 
16.39 

>>3.66 


16.14 
16.24 
16.34 
16.44 
16.54 
16.64 
1*3. 66 
6.05 


16.39 
16.49 
16.69 
16.69 
16.79 
16.89 


L60 


3.66 
4.36 


16.39 
16.49 
16.69 
16.69 
16.79 
16.89 

IS  3. 66 


3.60 
6.50 
6.80 


16.39 
16.49 
16.59 
16.69 
16.79 
16.89 


1  If  iMked,  $1.76  per  ton  additional. 


•  Less  2  per  cent  discount  If  paid  within  60  dayi. 
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Tcm, 


87S 
110 

66 

300 

6 

900 


170 

SO 
30 
231 

100 


For  Rosebud  School,  etc.,  8.  Dak.  —Continued. 
PeiiDsylYaiila  antbracite  ooal,  etc— Continued. 
30  tons,  stove  size  (for  agency) — 

Shipped  during  ApriL 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipi)ed  during  June , 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipi)ed  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

Lehigh  Valley  anthracite,  mines  of  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co..  in  Luaeme 
County,  Pa.,  f.  o.  b.  docks,  Superior,  Wis.,  nut  sin  (for  day  schools), 
ylsn- 

April,1914 

May,  1914 

June,  1914 

July,  1913 

August,  1913 

Sept.  1, 1913.  to  Mar.  31. 1914 

Youghiogheny  lump  coal  (600  tons  for  school,  200  tons  for  day  school,  75 

tons  for  agency)  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis 

For  Sac  and  Fox  School,  etc.,  Okla.: 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump  (100  tons  for  school,  10  tons  for  agency),  via— 

If  f.o.  b.  Stroud,  Okla 

Iff.o.b.  Haileyville,Okla 

For  Sac  and  Fox  Day  Bchoob,  etc,  Iowa: 

Coal,  Youghiogheny,  screened  lump  (25  tons  for  day  schools,  40  tons  for 


agency),  f.  o.  b.  cars,  dock,  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
For  Salem  School,  Oreg.: 

Newcastle  soft  coal,  mined  by  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.,  at  Coal  Creek,  Wash, 
(shipments  to  be  accomplished  by  Not.  1,  1913),  f.  o.  b.  cars  Seattle, 

wash.,  lump,  over  2-inch  screen  to  bunker;  then  over  1-lnch  to  cars 

Coal^eystone.  Lilly  smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  docks,  Superior,  Wis., 

or  Duluth.Minn. 

For  Santa  Fe  School,  etc.,  N.  Mex.: 

''Cerrillos"  soft  coal,  run  of  mine,  delivered  at  school  (If  entire  tonnage 
can  not  be  furnished  from  Cerrillos  mines,  coal  from  Raton  district  will 

be  furnished) 

For  Santee  Agency,  etc.,  Nebr.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa.  (shipper's 
wei^ts  f.  0.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements;.    In 
carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  lU.,  vi%— 
Nut  siie  (for  Santee  Indians)— 

Shipi)ed  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

For  Seger  School,  etc.,  Okla.: 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump  (150  tons  for  school,  20  tons  for  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians),  vis— 

m.  c  b.  Haileyville,  Okla 

Iff.  o.b.Weatherford,  Okla 

For  Seneca  School,  Okla.: 

<' Black  Brier''  soft,  mined  at  Johnston  City,  111.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine, 

Johnston  City,  m.,  IHnchlump 

For  Shawnee  School,  Okla.: 
Coal,  hard,  nut  slae— 

F.  o.  b.  oars  Russellville.  Ark , 

F.  0.  b.  oars  Thackery,  Okla. 

Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  viz— 

Iff.cb.  Halleyville.Okla 

If  f.  o.  b.  Thackery,  Okla , 

For  Sherman  Institute,  Oal.: 

Coal,  soft,  lump,  screened,  from  ''Oasna"  mine,  f.  o.  b.  mines  Gallup,  N. 
Max.,  via— 


»u<pments  between  May  1. 1913.  and  Aug.  31, 1913.. 
Shipments  between  Sept.  1, 1013,  and  Apr.  30, 1914. 


273 


^300 


262 
262 


«109 


236 
•235 


237 


273 


244 


262 
262 


262 


218 
218 


1S6.14 
16.34 
^6.34 
«6.44 
16.54 
16.64 


16.50 
16.00 
16.70 
16.80 
16.00 
17.00 

13.55 


5.00 
3.50 


3.45 


3.50 
•  5.00 


4.40 


16.30 
16.40 
16.50 
16.60 
16.70 
16.89 


3.50 
5.20 


1.50 


5.50 
8.00 


3.50 
4.80 


3.40 
3.15 


1  If  sacked,  SL75  per  ton  additional. 

s  Less  1  per  cent  discount  If  paid  within  00  days. 

s  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 

•  Resor^ened  at  dock  at  Milwaukee. 

•  Shipments  in  less-than-carload  lots  are  subject  to  following  extra  charges,  if  inonrred— aaoklng  $L75, 
cartage  60  cents  per  ton. 

•  where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  aooompllsh  shipment,  subject  to  extra  charge, 
if  Incurred,  of  00  cents  per  ton. 
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70 


40 

16 
430 


e  sIm,  from  Wyoming  dJstriot,  Pemisvl- 
K>iiit  of  shipment  to  govern  In  all  settle- 
ars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  viz— 


Foi 
Foi 


dock,  Bnperlor,  Wis , 

AKed,  f.  o.  b.  oars  dooks  Superior,  Wis., 
sofaoola,  1  ton  for  agency) 


"om  Wyoming  district,  Pennsylvania 
f  shtoment  tqgovem  In  all  settlements) . 
ior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  HI.,  viz- 


Shaped  during  April.. 


Shipped  during  1 
Shq>ped  during  June. 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  SeptTl  to  liar.  31. 
£0  tons,  grate  size— 


Shipped  during  ApriL. 


Shipped  during 
Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August.. 
Shipped  Sept.  1  to Icar.  31 . 


Youghiogheny  lump  ooal  f.  o.  b.  doek  Superior,  Wis 

For  Standing  Rock  Agency,  etc.,  N.  Dik.: 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  L  o.  b.  oars  Dulnth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis.  (6 

tons  ior  agency,  J  ton  for  agency  school) 

Coal,  soft,  Toushiogheny,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  Superior,  Wis.,  or 

Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  vis,  lump  size  (for  agency ) 

Youghiogheny  lump  ooaL  f.  o.  b.  dock  Superior,  Wis.  (185  tons  for  agency, 
OStons  for  (Uty  schools,  oO  tons  for  agrknutunu  school,  100  tons  for  agency 

8dK)0l) 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  ooal,  from  Wyoming  district  Pennsylvania 
(slipper's  weights  f .  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  ail  settlements). 
In  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  IlL,  viz— 
50  tons,  nut  size  (20  tons  for  agency  school,  30  tons  for  agency)— 

Shipped  durhag  ApriL 

Shipped  during  May , 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shmped  during  August 

Shipped  SeptTl  toMar.  31 

US  tons,  stove  size  (8  tons  for  day  sehoob,  100  tons  for  agency,  50  tons 
for  agricultural  school)— 


»ped  during  ApriL. 


Shmped 
Shipped  during 
Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  Aueust 


Shipped8ept.il  

160  tons,  egg  size  (for  agricultural  school)— 
Shipped  during  ApriL. 
Shipped  during  May... 
Shipped  during  June. . 
Shipped  during  July.. 


Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  SeptTl  toMar.  31. 


273 


*360 


236 


273 


273 

>3«0 

287 
267 

*360 


273 


273 


273 


116.14 
16.24 
16.34 
16.44 
16.54 
16.64 
13.55 


*5.00 


>6.14 
16.24 
16.34 
16.44 
16.64 
16.64 

15.80 
15.99 
16.09 
16.19 
16.29 
16.39 
13.55 


5.06 
S3. 60 

>3.55 


«6.39 
S6.49 
S6.59 
*6.60 
•  6.79 
s^80 


S6.14 
S6.24 
S6.34 
*6.44 
S6.54 
S6.64 

•  6.14 
S6.24 

•  6.34 
•6.44 
S6.64 
S6.64 


1  If  sacked,  $1.76  per  ton  additfonal. 

I  I^ess  2  per  cent  otooount  if  paid  within  00  days. 

f  Shipments  in  less  than  oaiioad  lots  are  subject  to  the  following  charges,  if  Incnned— sacking,  $1.75  per 
ton:  cartage,  60  cents  per  ton.  Where  necessary  to  transfer  ooal  to  f^vignt  depots  to  aooomplish  shipment, 
sabject  to  txtn  charge,  if  tnourred,  of  60  oents  per  ton. 
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Awards. 


Point  of  daUvery. 


No. 

of 

ooo- 

tno- 


Ptioo 
per  ton. 


Tout. 


000 
2S0 


1 
200 


150 
2 


142 

16 

4 
0 


160 
20 


For  Standing  Rook  Agencv,  etc..  N.  Dak.— Continued. 

PennsTivania  antfiracite  ooal,  etc—Continued. 

130  tons,  grate  slse  (for  aeenoy  aeliool)— 

Shipped  during  ApriL 

Shipped  during  l^y 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  Sept.  1  to  Mar.31 

For  Tomah  School,  Wis.: 

Coal,  soft,  Youghiogheny,  screened  lump,  mined  in  whatis  known  as  the 

Pittsburgh  gas  district,  in  school  bins 

Coal,  hard,  egg  or  stove  sixes,  in  school  bins,  vis,  (25  tons  stove  sice,  225 
tons  eo;  sise)— 

April,  1913 

MAy,1913 

June,  1913 

July,  1913 

August,  1913 

September,  1913,  and  thereafter  to  Mar.  31, 1914 

For  Tongue  River  School,  Mont.: 

Coal,  blacksmith,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  Superior,  Wis 

For  Truxton  Canon  School,  Arix.: 

Coal,  soft,  Diamond  CoalCc's  mines  at  Gallup,  N.  Mez. ,  run  of  mine,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  vis  (railroad  weights  and  inspection  as  to  quality 
at  Gallup  to  be  final)— 

Shipment  prior  to  Sept.  1, 1913 

Shipment  on  or  after  Sept.  1, 1913 

For  Tulalip  Agency,  etc..  Wash.: 

Coal,  soft,  Roslyn,  Wash.,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  dock  at  Tulalip,  Wash.,  in  sacks. 
Coal,  blacksmith,  Georges  Creek,  W.  Va.  (1  ton  for  agency,  1  ton  for 

school) 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pa. 
(shipper's  weights  t  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settle- 
ments), in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  can  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  HI.,  vis- 
Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  M^y 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  Sept  1  to  Mar.  31 

For  Turtle  Mountain  Day  Schools,  etc.,  N.  Dak.: 

Coal,  hard,  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  valley,  or  Schuylkill,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Rolla, 
N.  Dak.,  vis— 


273 


253 


267 


82  tons  nut  size  (10  tons  for  agency,  72  tons  for  day  schools) . 
60  tons  stove  size  (for  agency) 


(3oal,  soft.  Youghiogheny,  Virginia  BpUnt,  or  Hocking  Valley,  all  re- 
screened  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  RoUa,  N.  Dak.  (for 


,  ,  ,—  day 

schools) 

CocU,  Sunday  Creek  Hocking  lump,  f.  o.  b.  Dunseith,  N.  Dak.  (for  day 

sdiools) 

Coal,  Lenigh  anthracite,  nut  size,  f.  o.  b.  Dunseith,  N.  Dak.  (for  day 

schools) 

Deductions  on  anthracite  coal— 

For  April  shipments  deduct  60  cents  per  ton. 
For  May  shipments  deduct  40  cents  per  ton. 
For  June  shipments  deduct  30  cents  per  ton. 
For  July  shipments  deduct  20  cents  per  ton. 
For  August  shipments  deduct  10  cents  per  ton. 
For  Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla.: 
Coal,  soft,  McAlester,  lump,  viz— 

If  f.  0.  b.  WUburton,  6kla 

Iff.  0.  b.  Tuskahoma,  Okla 

For  Uintah  School,  etc.,  Utah: 

CSoal,  blacksmith,  in  bins  at  agency  (for  agency) , 

For  Umatilla  Day  Schools,  Oreg.: 

Rook  Springs,  Wyo.,  soft,  3-inch  lump  coal,  f.o.b.Rook  Springs,  Wyo., 
viz— 

Delivery  to  Sept.  1, 1913 

DaUverySept.ltoMar.31, 1914 


193 

42 
290 


273 


317 

317 
163 
168 


362 
349 


>S6.a0 
16.M 
16.09 
16.19 
16.29 
16.39 


4.76 


a  10 

aso 

aao 
a4o 
afio 
aoo 

&»6 


L96 
Z38 

ass 

17.00 


saa9 
>a4o 
saflo 
sao9 

sa79 

>a80 


*aoo 

sa66 


*a40 
a76 
lass 


Z.SO 
4.80 


aao 


«a35 

«360 


i  If  sacked,  tl.75  per  ton  additional. 

•To  be  sacked  at  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 


*  Afency  must  pay  anyjlemurrage  aoorulng  after  notice  of  shipment  ofoMi. 


» we^^hts  to  govern. 
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iirards. 

Point  Of  daUvwy. 

No. 
of 

oon- 
tno- 
tor. 

PlJOS 

per  too. 

roM. 

US 
300 

For  VermiUlon  Lake  School,  Miim.: 

CoBi,8oft,Youghiogbeiiy,lump,  f.o.b.  oars  Toww,  Minn 

Coal,  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  from  mines  of  PennsylTania  Coal  Co.  in 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  f.  o.  b.  ears  Tower,  Minn.,  vis— 
130  tons,  nut  siso— 

Shipped  during  July,  1913 

342 
342 
342 

273 
•860 

193 
193 
193 
193 

236 

20 

56 
66 

273 
273 

1137 
7.81 

Shipped  dining  August,  1913 . x ....  x .  x ..  x 

7.91 

Shipped  Sept.  1, 19l3,  to  Apr.  1,1914 

8.01 

Shipped  during  AprU,  1914:. 

7.51 

Shipped  during  May,  1914 

7.61 

ShipiMrf  during  Juiie,  1914 .x  x. 

7.71 

1£0  tons,'stove  siz^--- 

Shinped  during  July,  1913 

f         7.66 

Shipped  during  August,  1918 

7.66 

Shipped  Sept.  1, 1913,  to  Apr.  1, 1914 

7.76 

flhlppAd  diiring  April,  1914 

7.26 

Shipped  during  May,  1914 

7.36 

Shipped  during  June,  1914 

7.46 

35 

For  Wahpeton^hool,  N.  Dak.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  nut  size,  taken  from  Wyoming  district, 
Pennsvlvania  (shipper's  weights  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in 

nL.vii— 
Snippeddi                        

f       >6.30 

Shipped  di                        

>6.49 

ghityped  di 

>6.60 

Shipped  di                        

16.09 

Shipped  di:                        

16.79 

Shipped  di                         Mar.  31 

16.89 

470 

Youghioebeny                        b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis 

13.55 

ao 

For  Walker  River  1                         v.: 

Coal,  soft,  lum^,    ,    f.  o.  b.  mines,  Kenilworth,  Utah  (10  tons 

lorschool,  10  tons  for  agency;  railroad  weights  and  inspection  as  to 
quality  at  Kenilworth,  Utah,  to  be  final),  vis- 
Deliveries  prior  to  July  31, 1913 

2.46 

Deliveries  Aug.  l,toMpt.30, 1913 

2.66 

Deliveries  Oct.  ItoNov.  30, 1913 

3.00 

Deliveries  after  Nov.  30, 1913  

3.10 

3 

For  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Ore*.: 

Coal,  Keystone;  Lilly  smithmg,  sacked,  t  o.  b.  cars  dock,  Superior,  Wis., 
vr  Puliith,  Minn , .                                     .*. . . 

>6.90 

3 

For  Western  Navi^  School,  Ariz.: 

Coal,  Keystone  blacksmith,  delivered  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz 

24.00 

10 

For  Westem'Shoshone  School,  etc.,  Nev.: 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  soft,  3>inch  lump  coal  f.  o.  b.  Bock  Springs,  Wyo., 
viz— 
Delivery  to  Sept.  1, 1913 

2.25 

Dellverv  Sent.  1  to  Mar.  31. 1914 

2.50 

37 

For  White  Earih  School,  etc.,  Minn.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal ,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pennsylvania  (ship- 
per's weights  f.  0.  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  settlements).    In 
carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Chicago,  DI.,  viz— 
20  tons,  stove  size  (lor  Chippewa  Indians)— 

Shipped  during  April 

f       1  6. 14 

Shiiqped  during  May 

16.24 

Shipped  during  June 

16.34 

Shipped  during  July 

16.44 

Shipped  during  August 

16.54 

Shipped  during  Sept  1  to  Mar.  31 

16.<H 

25  tons,  grate  size  (for  school)— 

f       15.89 

ffliipped  during  May 

15.99 

Shipped  during  June 

16.09 

Shipped  during  July 

16.19 

Shipped  during  August 

16.29 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  to  Mar.  31 

16.39 

>  If  sacked  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

'  Leas  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within  60  days. 

*  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  the  ioUowing  ohargee,  if  incurred— sacking  11.75  per 
^  cartage  60  cents  per  ton;  where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment, 
nbject  to  extra  charge,  if  incurred ,  of  60  cents  per  ton. 
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ContracU  awcarded  under  advertisemerU  of  Feb.  10,  i9i^— Continued. 
COAL— Continiied. 


3\nu. 


MO 

ao 


100 
250 

ao 


250 
120 


For  White  Earth  School,  etc.,  Minn— Continued. 
Pennslyvania  anthracite  ooal,  etc.— Continued. 

20  tons,  nut  sixe  (18  tons  lor  Chippewa  Indians,  2  tons  for  Wild  Rice 
River  School)— 

Shipped  during  April 

Shipped  during  May 

Shipped  during  June 

Shipped  during  July 

Shipped  during  August 

Shipped  during  Sept.  1  lo  Mar.  31 

iwa  Indians)— 


r 


For 


ist 

1  to  Mar.  31 

b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis.  (500  tons  for  school) 
ins) 


,  nut  size,  from  Wyoming  district,  Pennsrl- 
).  b.  point  of  shipment  to  govern  in  all  setUe- 

».  b.  cars  Superior,  \VI«».,orrMonpo,Ill.,  viz- 


273 


273 


For 


►  Mar.31 

I.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis. . 


greened  lump.    Screened  over  If-inch  bar 

, , .ed  at  California,  Washington  County,  Pa., 

f.  0.  b.  cars  Wittenberg,  Wis. 
Coal,  antliracite,  stove  adze,  t  o.  b.  cars.  Wittenberg,  Wis.  (Western  Ry. 
Weigher's  Association  weights  at  loadhig  potait  to  govern  hi  all  settle- 
ments). 
For  Yakhna  School,  etc.,  Wash.: 

Coal,  soft,  Roalyn  lump,  hi  school  bins  f  for  school) 

C3oal,  Keystone  Lilly  smithing,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  oars,  docks,  Superior,  Wis., 


or  Duluth.  Minn,  (fbr  agency). 
For  Yankton  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.: 


Youghiogheny  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Superior,  Wis.  (234  tons  for  school, 

2S  tons  for  agency). 
.Coal,  anthracite,  Scranton,  Pa.,  nut  sixe,  at  agency  and  school  (100  tons 

for  school,  20  tons  for  agency). 


273 


1309 


270 


87 


^309 
101 


116.30 
16.40 
16.50 
16.00 
16.70 
16.80 

16.14 
16.24 
16.34 
16.44 
16.54 
16.64 

13.65 


16.30 
16.40 
16.50 
16.69 
16.70 
16.80 
13.55 

4.48 


8.06 


12.00 
>5.90 


S3. 55 
18.45 


1  If  sacked,  $1.75  per  ton  additional. 

>  Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  withtai  60  days. 

*  Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  subject  to  following  extra  charges,  if  incurred— sacking,  11.75, 
cartage,  60  cents  per  ton;  where  necessary  to  transfer  coal  to  freight  depots  to  accomplish  shipment,  wbject 
to  extra  charge,  u  incurred,  of  60  cents  per  too. 
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OmUraeU  moardtdtmder  advertmrneniof  May6,J91S,for  live  $tock  (far Sioux  aUoUm). 
pida  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  10, 1018.] 


Awards. 

DuuoiijptluiHi 

Point  of  deUvery. 

No.  Of 

oontrao- 

tor. 

Unit 

8.flfl8 

Heifers... 

For  CSieyemie  River  Agenoy,  8.  Dak. 

do.i 

160 

880  90 

Sk!!::;:;;;:::; 

Milch  oows. 

361 

Mares 

360 
350 

137  00 

138 

Heifeiv. 

For  Standing  Rook  Agency,  N.  Dak 

80.08 

108 

MUchoows. 

36 

MaS.T:!:;:::::::::: 

do 

360 
860 
376 

139.00 

1,375 

Heifers. 

For  Pine  Ridge  Aganoy,  8.  Dak. 

/     •89.34 

,    •40.00 

«^.66 

810 

iffiAi«iy^»ff        .    . 

MflfthifowiL. .......... 

do 

For  Crow  Creek  Agency,  8.  Dak.*. 

/        390 
888 

376 

868 
373 
373 

•134.78 
•137.36 
/  ^133.00 
\  •188.00 
•120.00 
•130.00 
•138.00 

71 

Maies 

For  Crow  Cre^  Agenoy^  8.  Dak...^l.l^.l. 

84 
130 

139.00 

48 

Heifers. 

For  Rosebnd  Agency,  &I  Dak..... 

6XS0 

1.896 

Milohmws...... 

Maras 

......uO.  .••.•«.■..••••.•»•«.•••••.•«••••••. 

8b4 

181 
319 
876 
373 

806 

160 

i  •136.00 
{  •139.88 
I  » 148.00 

•138.80 
/  r  134.60 
\  •188.60 

ttl34.00 
/  •  188.00 
\  •  187. 00 

!•  141.00 

•143.00 

1  No  sward.   See  Appendix. 
•Awarded  400. 

•  Awarded  76. 
«  Awarded  800. 

•  Awarded  16. 
•Awarded  60. 


T  Awarded  100. 
•Awarded  35. 
•Awarded  300. 
»  Awarded  141. 
IS  Awarded  75. 
tt  Awarded  160. 


ConiraeU  awarded  under  advertieement  o/Atig.  It,  191S,/ar  eom  meal,  cradled  toheai, 

dried fruUf  etc, 

CBida  opened  in  CSiicago  J 


Awuda. 


Articles. 


No.  of 

oontra<y 

tor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  delivery. 


97,826  pounds. 


67,360  pounds. 


38,866  pounds. 


Com  meal,  i^te;  most  be  of  good  mer- 
ohantabie  qaallt7,  kUn-dried;  to  be  de- 
livered in  new  doable  sacks  containing 
not  to  exceed  100  pounds  net,  each;  the 
inner  one  of  cotton,  the  outer  one  of  boz^ 
Up. 

Com  meal,  yellow;  must  be  of  good  mer- 
chantabfo  qualt^,  kUn-dried;  to  be  de- 
livered in  new  double  sacks  containing 
not  to  exceed  100  pounds  net,  each;  the 
inner  one  of  cotton,  the  outer  one  or  bur- 

CraSced  wheat;  must  be  of  eood  merchant- 
able  quality;  to  be  delivered  In  new 
double  sacks  containing  not  to  exceed 
100  pounds  net,  each;  the  inner  one  of 
cotton,  the  outer  one  of  burlap. 

Hominy,  pearl;  must  be  of  good  merchant- 
able quali^,  sound  and  dean;  to  be  de- 
livered in  double  bags  containing  not  to 
exceed  100  pounds  net,  each;  the  inner 
one  to  be  of  good  substantial  burlap,  the 
outer  one  a  gunny. 

1  Sample  No.  3- 

169a6*— INT  1918— VOL  2 ^25 


196 


196 


181.00 
l1L926 


{: 


1.90 
Ltt26 


Chicago. 
Omaha. 


ChicagOi. 
Omaha. 


196 


1.97 
1.996 


F.  o.  b.  can  SeatOe, 
Wash.,  or  Portlaiid, 
Oreg. 


Chicago. 
Omaha. 
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Oom/traeU  awarded  undtr  advertmmefU  cf  Aug.  It,  191S.  /or  com  mmd,  wM  nMst, 
dried JruUf  «(c.— Oontinued. 


Awaida. 

ArticlaB. 

No.  of 

oontrao- 

tor. 

Unit 
prioa. 

Point  Of  dettffty. 

S7,flOI  pounds.. 

Hominy  grits;  most  be  of  good  merdiant- 

abk  qnality,  sharp  and  dean,  and  free 
from  black  specks;  to  be  deUvered  in 

181.07 
\    1.085 

ChJcsfo. 
Omaha. 

doable  bags  oontainlng  not  to  ezoeed  100 
poonds  net,  each:  the  inner  one  to  be  of 

105 

good  sabstantiai  burlap,  the  outer  one  a 

a,4MiMKi]idi.. 

BoUed  oats;  most  be  of  good  merofaantable 

qnality;  to  be  delimed  in  pasteboard 
boxes  of  2  pounds  net,  each,  packed  in 
oases  of  72  pounds  net  to  tlie  case;  esses 

105 

I12.53 
j>2.77 

Chicsga 

to  be  strapiwd. 

4;rM  pounds... 

Boiled  oats,  oompfessed;  must  be  of  good 

sanitary  tin  cans  of  2  pounds  neteach 
(cans  to  have  the  side  seam  soldered,  and 
file  top  and  bottom  attached  with  a  ce- 

•268 

r     .061 
\      .0615 

Chicago  or  St  Look 

OmSa. 

ment  substance  in  additkm  to  the  usual 

crimping);  packed  in  cases  of  72  pounds 

net  to  the  case;  cases  to  be  strapped. 

MfTBO  pounds. . 

Dried  apples;  to  be  deUrered  in^ble 

bags  containing  not  to  exceed  100  pounds 

net,  each  (burlap  covered  with  gunny), 

or  to  boxes,  strapped.                          t 

Dried  peaches:  tolie  deUyeied  to  doable 

206 

/    ».«875 
\    «.07 

Portland,  Ong. 
Do. 

•0^774  pounds.. 

••275 

.0506 

SanFramdMk 

bags  oontaininc  not  to  exceed  100  pounds 

net,  each  (burlap  covered  with  gunny). 

118,070  poonds. 

Dried  prunes;  TOtoSO^s;  to  be  delivered  to 
double  bsgs  containing  not  to  exceed  100 

•275 

.0685 

Dow 

pounds  net.  each  (burlap  covered  with 
gunny),  or  in  boxes,  striped. 

CAXKED  QOOHB. 

S,068dos.cans.. 

Corn,  good  standard  quaUty,  toNo.  28lse 

cans,  packed  to  strong  cases;  casestobe 

strappsd. 
Amies,  good  standard  quality,  to  No.  8 

s&e  cans,  packed  to  strcng  cases;  casesto 

be  strapped. 
Blackberrfas,  good  standard  quality,  to 

'200 

.075 

Chicago. 

867dM.csns... 

UO 

L20 

Da 

764 dos.  cans... 

'••200 
fM127 

87 

•  85 

Da 

No.2ean8,packadtostoongOBSss;  oases 
to  be  strapped. 
Peaches,  for  table  use,  extra  standard,  to 

LOB 

San  Pianuiioa 

788 doB.  cans... 

L80 

Da 

No.  2|  sise  cans,  packed  to  strong  cases; 

cnooo  to  be  strapped. 
Plums,  good  quJl^,  either  egg  or  green- 
gages, to  No.  2}  sise  cans,  padnd  to 

Mldoccttu... 

87 

1.07 

Da 

S,?lSdOB.CMM.. 

strong  cases;  cases  to  be  strapped. 
Tomatoes,  good  standard  quality,  to  No.  8 

size  cans,  packed  to  strong  cases;  casesto 

be  strapped. 
Tomatoes;  good  standard  quality,  to  No. 

212 

.8857 

Bethlehem,  Md. 

1,577  dot.  osns.. 

821 

8.05 

Chicago 

lOsisecans,  packed  to  strong  easM;  eases 

to  be  strapped. 

ADDinoiriL  ABVCUa. 

7/)80  pounds... 

BoUedoats;  mustbeofgoodmerohanteble 
quaUty:  to  be  delivered  to  barrels. 

\     uigs 

/    &24 
{    5.29 

Omaha 

>  Forcase  of  72poun_ 

•  Only.    In  carload  lota  of  40,000 
•In  bags. 

•  In  boxes. 

•  Sample  No.  2.  ^ 

•  Zb  80-pound  boxes  strapped. 


»Only.    ^ 

>  Awarded  400  doaen. 

•  Sample  1^0.1. 

MAwwdedfM 


ISOpoondsL 
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CoftttracU  awarded  under  advertiiement  of  A^ufust  1$,  1913,  for  flour,  fud,  eatmed  goods, 

driidfrwU,  etc, 

[Bids  opened  la  Ctikmw^,  Hi*] 
FLOUR,  UNBLSACflSD. 


Awarda. 


Agencies,  schools,  etc 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight 


Point  of  delivery. 


Poundt, 

20,000 

90M0 

7,d00 


15.000. 
2,100.. 


53,125. 


12,000. 
4,600.. 


120,000. 


50, 


!6,000. 
ISJXX). 
140.000 

soioo. 


135/»0. 


600.... 
20,000. 

10,800. 


10,000. 
35,000. 


Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy,  Okla.. 

Albuquerque  School,  N.  Hex 

Albuquerque-Pueblos  ( Laguna-PoeMo  In- 
dians), N.  Mex. 

BismArcK  School,  N.  Dak 

Bishop  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz,  1,000  pounds 
for  school;  600  pounds  for  Big  Pine  Day 
School;  fiOO  pounds  for  Independence 
Day  School. 

BlacMeet  School,  etc.,  Mont.,  vis:  10,000 
pounds  for  boarding  school:  900  pounds 
for  day  schools;  18,000  pounds  for 
24,225  pounds  for  Holy  Family 
School. 

Bloomfleld  Seminary,  OUa 


Camp  McDowell  Day  Schools,  etc.,  Aris.. 
viz,  1,000  pounds  for  day  schools;  3,000 
pounds  for  agency;  600  pounds  lor  police. 

Campo  School,  Cal 

Canton  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  S.  Dak. 

Cantonment  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  vis:  8,000 
pounds  for  school;  500  pounds  for  police. 

Carlisle  School,  Pa.,  viz: 

60,000  pounds  (spring  wheat) 

60,000  pounds  (winter  wheat) 


178 
281 
281 


206 


204 


157 
204 


310 
852 
157 


352 
30 

204 
352 
39 
176 
176 
176 


352 


204 
204 


Carson  School,  Nev 

Cass  Lake  SchooL  Minn 

Cherokee  School,  N.C 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla. . . 

Chllocco  School,  Okla 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School,  etc.,  Okla., 

viz,  30,000  pounds  for  school;  200  pounds 

for  agency. 
Cheyenne  River  School,  etc.,  6.  Dak.,  vis, 
40,000  pounds  for  school;  5,000  pounds 

for  dayadhools;  90,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Coeur  d^Alene  police  (under  Coenr(rAlene 

School),  Wash. 
Colorado  River  School,  etc..  Ariz.,  viz, 

10,000  pounds  for  school;  10,000  pounds 

for  agency. 
Ck)lville  Agency,  etc.,  Wash.,  viz,  1,800 

pounds  for  day  schools  4,  6,  7;  2,200 

pounds  for  day  schools  3,  5,  9;  2,000 

pounds  for  agency;  4,800  pounds  for 

police. 

Odllns  Institute,  Okla 157 

Crow  Creek  School,  etc..  S.  Dak.,  viz,  352 
10,000  pounds  for  school;  25,000  pounda 
for  ageuOTT. 

Cushman  ^xhool.  Wash 204 

DIgeer  Agency,  Cal 206 

Euchee  School,  Okla 176 

Eufaula  School,  Okla 157 

Fallon  (Lovelocks  Day  School),  Nev 206 

Flandreau  School,  etc..  S.  Dak.,  viz,  90.000 
pounds  for  school;  5,000  pounds  for  Flan- 
dreau Indians. 

Fond  du  Lao  Chippewa  Indians,  Mtam., 
etc.,  viz,  2,800  pounds  for  Chippewa  Iz^ 
dians;  2,200  pounds  for  poUoe. 

Fort  Apache  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz,  40,000  204 

pounds  for  school;  40.000  pounds  for 
agency;  1,000  pounds  for  Cibeoue  Day 
School;  1.000  pounds  for  Canyon  Day 
School;  80O  pounds  lor  East  Fork  Day 
School. 

iShlpmant  belOre  Deo.  1,  IMS. 


12.06 
L86 
L86 

1.87 
2.14 


1.875 


2.21 
2.05 
L875 


2.25 

L87 
2.20 


L87 
12.226 

1.875 
1.87 
12.50 
2.00 
2.05 
2.05 


1.87 

1.875 
1.875 

L875 


2.80 
2.06 
1.87 


1.875 

2.14 

2.00 

2.21 

2.05 

2.14 

1.87 


L87 


L875 


Bokehito.Okla. 
Stanton,  Nehr. 
Do. 

Minneapolis. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Oieney,  Wash. 


Kemp  City.  OUa. 
£1  Reno^kla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Los  Angeles,  CtX, 
Minneapolis. 
Canton,  Okla. 


Minneapolis. 
Oettjrsburg   Junetioi^ 

Pa. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Minneapolis. 
Cherokee.  N.  C. 
Ross,  Okla. 
Chllocco.  Okla. 
Concho  Siding,  OUa. 

Minneapolis, 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Do. 

Do. 


Stonewall.OUa. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Minneapolis. 

Oieney,  Wash. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Sapulpa,  Okla. 
Bufaula,  Okla. 
SI  Reno.  Okla. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Minneapolis. 

MinnoapoUs. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
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ContracU  awarded  under  advertuemerU  of  Augutt  12^  1913,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goodt, 
dried  fruUt,  «te.— Oontinued. 

FLOUB,  UKBLSA0HKI>--0imtiiiii6d. 


21,000. 
85,000. 

mm. 
2,ioo.. 


36,660. 
61/)00., 


43,000.. 
19,200.. 


60»000... 
10,000... 
16,000... 
160,000. 
8,100... 


61,600.. 

60,000.. 
82,000.. 


24,000.. 
11,200. 


sr 


000.. 


2,000... 
27,600.. 

6,600... 


10,000.. 
16,600.. 


27,000.. 


Fart  Belkxuip  School,  etc..  Mont.,  yk, 
12,000  po<imd8  for  school;  l,dOO  pounds  for 
<Uty  sdiooi:  16,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Fort  Berthoid  Sdiool,  etc.,  N.  Dak.,  yk, 
16,000  pounds  for  school;  2.000  pounds  for 
day  school;  3,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Fort  Hall,  etc.,  Idaho,  vis,  60,000  pounds 
for  school;  35.000  poifads  for  agency. 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho 

Fort  McDermitt  School,  eto^  Ner..  vis, 
700  pounds  for  school;  1,200  pounds  for 
agency;  300  pounds  for  poUoe. 

Fort  Mojave  School,  etc.,  Arts.,  vis,  86,000 
pounds  for  school;  550  pounds  for  pouoe. 

Fort  Peck  School,  etc.,  Mont.,  vis.  20,000 
pounds  for  school;  1,000  pounds  for  day 
schools;  40,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Fort  TottBrf^ool,ete^N.C^.,Yiil40,000 
pounds  for  school;  2,000  pounds  forDevfis 
Lake  Skmx;  900  pounds  for  police. 

Fort  Tuma  School,  etc^  OaL,  viz:  WfiOO 
pounds  for  school;  2,400  pounds  for 
agency:  800  pounds  for  poUoe. 

Genoa  School,  Nebr 

Orand  Portaee  Agency,  Kfam 

GreenyUle  School,  CaL 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

Havasupai  School,  etc.  Aria.,  yiz:  1,600 
pounds  for  school;  1,500  iKRmds  tar 
agency. 

Hayward  School,  etc.,  Wis.,  vis:  43,800 
piounds  for  school;  jLSOO  pounds  for 
Lac  Courte  OreHles  Day  School:  8,750 
pounds  for  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Indians; 
2,250  pounds  for  Lac  Courte  Oreilles 


Lvopa  Valley  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  Tis:  9OJO0O 
IMiunds  for  school:  28,700  pounds  for 
agency:  1,300  pounds  for  polioe. 
Tiosrilla  School,  etc,  N.  Mex..  vis:  lOJOn 
for  school;  2/N)0  pounds  idr  day  sdiools; 
20,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Tones  Male  Acadenw,  OUa 

Eeshena  School,  etc,  Wis.,  yiz:  10,000 
pounds  for  school;  1,200  pounds  for 
iwlice. 

Eiokapoo  School.  Kans 

Kfowa  sdiools,  etc.,  Okla.,  vis: 

20/X)0  pounds  for  Anaoarko  School. . . . 

20,000  pounds  for  Riverside  School 

40,000  pounds  for  Fort  SHI  School 

25,000  pounds  for  Rainy  Mountafai 


Klamath  Sdiool,  Oree 

Lac  du  Flambeau  ScBool,  etc.  Wis.,  vis: 
20,000  pounds  for  school;  7,500  pounds  tot 


agency. 
L«a  Polnte  Agenc. ,        , 
pounds  for  day  schools;  8,000  pounds  for 


La  Polnte  Agency,  etc,  Wis.,  vis:  1,000 


204 

11.876 

862 

1.87 

370 

1.61 

204 
206 

L875 
2.14 

190 

11.64 

362 

1.87 

852 

L87 

810 

2.26 

281 
862 
204 
281 
190 

L86 
1.87 
1.875 
L85 
>L64 

8S2 

L87 

204 

L876 

281 

L86 

284 
352 

•2.18 
1.87 

281 

1.85 

}         176 

176 
176 

2.09 

2.09 
2.00 

206 
852 

2.14 
1.87 

862 

1.87 

862 
204 

L87 
L875 

8B2 

1.87 

Cheney,  Wash. 


Fort  HaU,  Idaho. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Mackay,  Idaho. 


Do. 
Los  Angeles,  OiL 


Stanton,  Nehr. 
Minneapolis. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Stanton,  Nebr. 
Mackay,  Idaho. 

MhinaapoliL 


Cheney,  Wash. 

Stanton,  N^br. 

Hartshome,  Okla. 
Minneapolis. 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

Anadarko,  Okla. 

Lawton,  Okla. 
Ctotebo,  Okla. 

Portland,  Orog. 
MinneapoUs. 

Do. 


Dc 

Cheney,  WsMli. 


ageucy;  1,500  pounds  for  polioe. 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minn 

Leupp   School,  etc.   Aris.,   Tis:   15,000 

pounds  for  school;  1,500  pounds  fdr 

agency. 
Lower  Brule  School,  etc,  S.  Dak.,  vis: 

12,000  pounds  for  school;  16,000  pounds 

for  agency. 

>  Deliyery  on  or  before  Dec.  31, 1013. 

•  Prices  are  based  on  carload  lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  wei^t  of  24,000  pounds  on  ooKidttlon  that 
one-third  of  the  weli^tof  the  car4ot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  oontahiM  In  the  oaMot  *>»«p"imt 
exceeds  one-third  oithe  weight  of  the  canoad,  then  a  minlmnm  weight  of  SO/XX)  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  oar  shipment  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are  ordored 
far  shtoment  in  less  than  carload  lot  quantities,  as  herehi  specified  than  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  tbe 
mm  of  25  oents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 
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Contracts  awarded  tinder  <uh>erti$enierU  of  Aug,  IS,  1913,  far  flour,  feed,  canned  goode,  dried 

fiuUe,  e<e.--Gontmued. 

FLOUB,  UNBLEACHBDr-Continiied. 


18,000 
83,000 

18,200, 


80,000. 
70,000. 


80,600. 


4,000. 
7,000. 


17,000. 


12,000... 
30,000... 
10,000... 
10,000... 

800 

20,000... 
160.000.. 
30,000... 
100,000.. 

410,000.. 


60,000. 
16.000. 
0,600.. 


60.000. 
3,300.. 


82,600. 


IjSOO... 
286,000. 


40,000. 
1,660.. 


MMnuokey  Aeademy,  oua.. 


M( 


Mez.,  yls: 


agency. 
NavEvJo  Springs  School,  etc..  N.  Hex.,  vk: 

600  pounds  for  school;  80/jOO  pounds  for 

agency. 
Neah  Bay  Agency,  etc..  Wash.,  viz:  3^60 

pounds  for  agency;  75q  pounds  for  police. 
Nett  Lake  School,  etc.,  \ffrm.,  viz:  2,700 

pounds  for  school;  4,000  pounds  for  Bois 

Port  Chippewa. Indians;  1,200  pounds 

for  police. 
Nevada  School,  etc.,  Nev.,  vis:  12,000 

pounds  for  school;  SJOOO  jMonds  for 

agency. 

Nuyaka  School,  Okla 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Osage  School,  Okla 

Otoe  School,  Okla 

Pala  Agency,  Cal 

Pawnee    School,    Okla. 

Phoenix  School,  Arix 

Pierre  School,  8.  Dak 

Pima  School,  etc.,  Arls.,  viz:  60>000  pounds 

for  school;  60,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Pine   Ridge  School,  etc..  8.  Dak.,  viz: 

42/)00  pounds  for  school;  ISJOOO  pounds 

for   day   schools;   362,000  pounds   for 

agency. 

Pipestone  School,  Minn 

Ponca  School,  Okla 

Pueblo  Bonito  School,  etc.,  N.  Mez..  vis, 

8,000  pounds  for  school;  1,600  pounos  for 

agency. 
Rapid  Oil 


_^._  Jity  School,  S.  Dak 

Red  Cliff  School,  etc.,  Wis.,  viz.  600pounds 
for  school;  2,000  pounds  for  agency; 
800  pounds  for  police. 
Red  Lake  School;  etc.,  Minn.,  viz,  10,000 
pounds  for  Red  Lake  School;  10,000 
pounds  for  Chippewa  Indians;  2,600 
pounds  for  police;  10,000  pounds  for 
Cross  Lake  School. 

Red  Moon  School,  Okla 

Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz: 

180,000  pounds  for  agency;  40,000 
pounds  for  school;  11,300  pounds  for 
day  schools. 

3,700  pounds  for  day  schools , 

Rice  Station  School,  Ariz 

Round  Valley  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz,  160 
pounds  for  day  schools;  1,600  pounds  for 
upper  Lake,  etc.,  field  matrons. 


167 
167 


204 


204 


281 


206 
362 


204 


176 
362 
284 
284 
870 
176 
204 
183 
204 

281 


204 


281 


362 


284 
116 


281 
204 
206 


\    T06 
2.67 


L876 


1.87 
1.876 


L86 


2.U 
1.87 


1.876 


2.09 
1.87 
12.20 
i2.20 
2.19 
2.09 
L875 
2.20 
L876 

L86 


L87 
2.26 
L876 


L86 
1.87 


1.87 


i2.20 
1.91 


1.85 
1.876 
2.14 


£1  Reno,  Okla. 
Tolarosa,  N.  Mez. 


Cheney,  Wash. 


Minneapolis. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Stanton,  Nebr. 


Taooma,  Wash. 


Cheney,  Wash. 


0] 
M 

Pt 
R 
A 
Pi 
CI 
PI 
CI 

Stanton,  Nebr. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
White  £agle,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Stanton,  Nebr. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Do. 


Hammon,  Okla. 
Valentine,  Nebr. 


Stanton,  Nebr. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Portland,  Oreg. 


1  Prices  are  based  on  carload  lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one>thlrd  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  snipment  may  be  oats:  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  article^  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  carload  lot  quantities  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the  sum 
of  26  cents  per  himdredweight  in  additfon  to  the  rates  above  menUoned. 
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CaniraeU  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Aug,  It,  1913,  for  flour,  feed,  canned  goods,  dried 

fruiU,  etc.— Continnea. 

FLOUK,  UNBLEACHED-Gontfaioed. 


AWWdB. 

Agencies,  achoola,  etc. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight 

Point  of  delivery. 

P<nmdt, 
2.100 

Sa                             oob,  etc.,  Iowa,  viz, 
1                            r  schools;  600  pounds 

8a                              Dkla 

353 

176 
204 
281 

281 
339 

204 
157 

157 

284 
370 
352 
370 

281 

281 
204 

204 

339 
352 

352 
190 

79 

204 
310 

352 

157 

157 
190 

352 

W.87 

2.10 
1.875 
L85 

1.85 
2.10 

L875 

/      Z17 

2.05 

]     X21 

\      2.05 

12.20 

2.19 

1.87 

2.19 

L85 

1.85 
1.875 

1.875 

XIO 
1.87 

1.87 
«1.64 

2.06 

1.875 
2.25 

1.87 

/      2.22 
\      2.05 
/      2.40 
\      2.05 
«1.64 

1.87 

IfflnriMipAllir,  Iffrff^. 

17-440 

Stroud,  Okla. 

140,000 

Sa                             , 

Cheney;  Wash. 

48,000 

8a                              te.,   N.   Mex.,   vi», 
i                             chool:  8,000  pounds 
1                              kshool;  7,000  pounds 
1                             s;  3,000  pounds  tor 
poUoew 

Santa  Pe  School,  N.  Mex 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

50,000 

Do. 

8,000 

Santee  Indians  (under  Santee  Agency), 

Nebr. 
San  Xavier  Papago  Day  Schools,  Aris 

Ri^^y  flAhooJ,  o^Ia         

Springfield,  8.  Dak. 

2,000 

Cheney,  Wash. 

11J500 

Weatherford,  Okla. 
£1  Reno,  Okla. 
Wyandotte.  Okla. 
El  Reno.  okla. 
Thackery,  Okla. 
Arlington,  Cal. 

15,000 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

20,000.     . 

ShAWTlftA  Sfth4»ftl,  OVIft 

100,000 

Rh^m An  TnstitTlte,  Cftl . . 

30,000 

Sisseton  School,  8.  Dak 

Minneapoi%.Minn. 
Arlington,  C^l. 

2,100 

Soboba   Agency,    etc.,    Cal.,    vii.    1,500 
pounds  for  Soboba  Agency:  600  pounds 
for  Cahuilla  School. 

Shoshone  School,  etc.,  Wvo.,  vk,  39,000 
pounds  for  school;  28,000  pounds  for 

Northern  Arapaho  Indians. 

Southern  Ute  School,  etc.,   Colo.,   viz, 
12,000  pounds  for  school;  1,000  pounds 
for  day  school;  30,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Spokane  Day  Schools,  etc.,  Wash.,  vkj 
2,200   pounds    for   day   schools;    6,500 
pounds  for  agency;   1,500  pounds   for 
police. 

SileU    Agency,    etc..    Oreg.,    viz,    8,000 
pounds  for  Siletz  Af enoy;  4,860  pounds 
lot  Grande  Ronde  uidlans;  640  pounds 
for  Grande  Ronde  police. 

Springfield  School.  87  Dak 

107,000 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

43,000 

Do. 

10,200 

Cheney,  Wash. 

18,400 

Do. 

30)00 

Springfield.  8.  Dak. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Do. 

141,000 

SluKUog  Rock  Agency  School,  etc.,  N. 
Dak.,  viz,  35,000  pounds  for  agency 
school;  20.000  pounds  for  agricultural 
school;  6,000  pounds  for  day  schools; 
80,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Tomah  Aohooi,  wis 

48,000 

18,000 

Truxton  Canon  School,  etc.,  Ariz.,  viz, 
10,000  pounds  for  school;  8,000  pounds 
for  Walapai  Indians. 

Mackay,  Idaho. 

Crow  Agency  St^tftoo, 

Mont. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

110,000 

30,000 

Tulalfp  School,  Wash 

i,ioo.:. ;;;:::: 

Tule  River  School,  etc.,  Cal..  viz,  600 
pounds  tar  school;  500  pounds  for  agency. 

Turtle  Mountain  Day  Schools,  etc..  N. 
Dak^  viz.  3.750  pounds  for  day  schools; 
13,600  pounds  for  agency;  2,000  pounds 

Tullahassee  Orphan  School,  Okla 

Fresno,  Cal. 

19,350 

Minneapolis.  Minn.    - 
Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

12,000 

12,000 

El  Reno.  Okla. 
Tullahassee.  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Mackay,  Idaho. 

Minneapolis. 

79,300 

Uintah    School,   etc.,   Utah,   viz:    8,000 
pounds    for    school;    70.0()0     pounds, 
Uintah,  etc.,  Indians;  1.300  pounds  for 
Utaitah  police. 

Vermillfon  Lake  School,  Minn, 

15,000 

1  Prices  are  based  on  carload  lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24.000  pounds  on  oondiUon  that 
OD^third  of  the  weight  of  the  oar4ot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000 pounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
tor  shipment  in  less  than  carload  lot  quantities  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the 
sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  additfon  to  the  rates  above  menttoned. 

s  Delivery  on  or  before  Dec.  31, 1913. 
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CwUraeis  awarded  undTadvertuemeiU  of  Aug,  It,  ISlS^forfiow^fud^  canned  goodi,  dried 

JruUe,  ^.---OontiQiied. 

FLOUB,  X7NBLSACHB]>--<3onttnued. 


Avaidi. 

AfDOdfis,  scbooles,  etc 

Number 

OfOQft- 

traotor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight 

Point  Of  delivery. 

Pouind$m 
7,885 

Volcan    Sohool,    etc.,    Gal.,    vis,  1,860 
pounds  for  Volcan  School;  1,200  pounds 
Sor   VoIoBD   Agency;   660  poonds   for 
Capitan  Qranife  Scbool;  3,800  pounds 
for    Capitan    Grande    Agency;    1,825 
for  Men  Grande  Agency. 

Wahpeton  Sohool,  NT  Dak 

Walker  Elyer  School,  eto^Nev.,  vte, 
2,500  pounds  for  school;  1,2h)  pounds  for 
agency;  720  pounds  for  poUoe. 

Warm  Sprtnes  School,  eto.,  Or«.,  viz, 
20(000  pounds  for  Warm  Springs  School; 
600  Dounds  for  StannashoDi^  School; 
6,000  rounds  for  agency;  1,400  pounds 

WestSm  Nayajo  Sdiool,  etc.,  AriSy  vli, 
25Jno    pounds    for    Westam    Navajo 
S(^l;  1,000  pounds  for  police:  10,000 
DOunds  f6r  ICarsh  Pass  School. 

Western  Shoshone  School,  etc..  Nev.,  viz, 
16,000  pounds  for  school;  8,600  pounds 

Whlte^E^  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  vik, 
18,000  pounds  for  White  Earth  School; 
52,000  pounds  for  White  Earth  Chippewa 
Indians;  3,000  pounds  far  police:  600 
pounds  for  Elbow  Lake  Day  School; 
9.000  pounds  for  Pine  Point  School; 
400  pounds  for  Round  Lake  Day  School; 
600  pounds  for  Porterville  Day  School; 
6,000  pounds  for  Wild  Rice  River  School; 
600  pounds  for  Twin  Lake  Day  Schcspl. 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Olda 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis...... 

310 

362 
206 

82 

204 

370 
352 

176 
852 
204 

352 

204 

12.25 

1.87 
2.14 

2.126 

L875 

1.88 
1.87 

2.14 
L87 
L876 

LS7 

1.876 

Los  AngelcB,  Cal. 

21,000 

Portland,  Ong. 

Soo..:::::::;: 

27,060 

Mecca,  Ong. 

Mono  .  .  . 

Cheney,  Wadi. 

2RiS00, 

Mountain   H  O'm  a 

WfiOO 

Idaho. 
MhmeapoLb,  Mtnn. 

iism 

MOlerton.  Okla. 

Tzjaoo 

\rinnA^pni«<i,  vffin. 

25500 

Yakima  S(fliool,  etc..  Wash.,  vis,  21,000 
pounds  iior  scdiool;   1,600  pounds  for 
agency;  3,000  pounds  for  polfee. 

Tankton  SchoolTeto..  S.  Dak.,  viz,  20,000 
pounds  for  school;  5,000  pounds  for 

ZiSSsSool,  N.  Mez 

Cheney^  Waab. 

25jaoo 

MlmiM^Mlta,  Ifirm, 

lOiJOO 

Cheney,  Wa^. 

FLOUR,  WHOLE  WHEAT. 


1,000. 

600.. 
600.. 

L 

100.. 

ST 

2,000 
1,000. 

100.. 
1,060 
1,200 

IS". 

1,000, 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mas 

Bloomfleld  Seminary,  Okla 

Cantonment  School,  Okla 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School,  Okla... 

Colorado  River  School.  Ariz 

Cushman  School,  Wash 

Fort  Apache  School,  Ariz , 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho , 

Klamath  School,  Oreg 

Leupp  School,  Ariz , 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz 

Pipestone  School,  Minn , 

Salem,  School,  Or^ , 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mez 

Saa  Xavier  Papago  Day  Schools 

Sisseton  School,  S.  Dak 

Standing  Rock  Day  Schools,  N.  Dak. . , 
Turtle  Mountain  Day  Schools,  N.  Dak. 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis..... , 


SLM 


284 

12.12 

284 

12.11 

284 

»2.02 

204 

LTD 

204 

L70 

204 

L70 

187 

L80 

3 

1.99 

204 

L70 

204 

LTD 

204 

1.70 

204 

L70 

3 

1.99 

204 

1.70 

204 

1.70 

204 

L70 

204 

L70 

284 

12.13 

204 

1.70 

Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Orag. 
Kemp  City,  Okla. 
Canton,  Oua. 
Concho  Sidhig,  OUa. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fort  Lwwai,  Idaho. 
Seatae,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Chenoy,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mlltorton.Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


1  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  conditfon  that 
one-third  of  the  wei^t  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight-car  shipment  then  the  minimum  wiU  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
.  for  shipment  in  less  than  carload-fot  quantities,  as  herehi  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the 
warn  of  26  cents  per  hundredweight  in  additfon  to  the  rates  above  mentfoned. 
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Oontraeti  awarded  under  adverHeement  of  Aug.  It,  191S,  for  flour, feed,  canned  ffoode,  tHed 

fruits,  etc.---Ooiitinued. 


FLOUB,  GRAHAM. 


Awwda. 


Agendes,  aohools,  etc. 


Nomber 
ofooii- 
tractor. 


Price  per 
himdnd* 
weight 


Point  of  delivery. 


PoHndt. 
600 

IT::::::: 

im 

ir-.:::::: 

600 

aoo 

aoo 

600 

?r.:::::: 

600 

200 

1,000 

200 

200 

200 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1.000 

too 

200 

800 

2,000 

600 

1,000 

600 

2,000 

1,000 

100 

1,100 

1,000 

100 

1,100 

600 

1,000 


Albaqiurqoe  School,  N.  Ifez. 

B]  

B]  

Bl  

Q  OUa 

Ce  

Ci  SOO  pounds 
for  agency. 
Ci 

El  

El  

F<  0 

F(  

Fort  MoJave  School,  Ariz 

Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla. 

Keshena  School.  Wto 

Klamath  School,  Oieg 

Leupp  School,  Arix 

Mekusukey  Academy,  Okla 

Heeoalero  School,  N.  Mex 

Nuyaka  School,  Okla 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Pine  RidgB  School,  8.  Dak 

Pueblo  Bonlto  School,  N.  Mex 

Red  Lake  School.  Minn 

Round  VaUey  School,  Cal 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla. 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

Seneca  School.  Okla 

Sisseton  School,  S.  Dak 

Tulalip  School,  Wash 

Tuskanoma  Female  Academy,  Okla. 

Umatilla  School,  Oreg 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Western  NavaJo-Marsh  Pass  School,  Aris. . 
White  Earth  Agency,  etc^  Minzi^  viz: 

600  pounds  for  White  Earth  Chippewa 
Indians. 

100  pounds  for  Porterville  Day  School. 

600  pounds  for  Wild  Rice  River  School. 

Wheelock  Oiphan  Academy,  Okla 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 


204 
204 
284 
176 
204 
204 

204 
176 
284 
204 
8 


176 
176 
204 
204 
204 
3 

178 
3 

284 
204 
204 
284 
204 
204 
204 

85 

86 

176 
204 


11.80 

L70 
1.70 
19L12 
S2.00 
L70 
L70 

L70 
Z06 
IZIO 
L70 
L80 


8 

L80 

204 

L70 

284 

12.08 

204 

L70 

8 

L89 

204 

L70 

284 

12.06 

3 

L89 

2.06 
X06 
L70 
L70 
L70 
L80 

X06 
L80 

12.12 
L70 
L70 

12.10 
L70 
L70 
L70 

X20 


X20 

2.10 
L70 


Seattle,  Wish.,  or  Pert- 
land,  Oreg. 
Chenoy,  Wash. 

Do. 
Kemp  City.  Okla. 
Con(£o  Siding,  OUa. 
Qumey,WS. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sapolpa,  Okla. 
EiOiMila,  Oklft. 
Cheney,  Wish. 
Seattle,  Wa8h.,or  Fiort- 
land,  Oreg. 

Do. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
HartBhome,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Fiort- 

land,  Oreg. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Seminole,  Okla. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Okmulgee,  okla. 
Pawnee,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seattle,  Wi8h.,or  Pint- 
land,  Oreg. 
Stroud,  OUa. 
Seattle,  Wa8h.,or  Port- 
land. Oreg. 
Wyandotte,  OUa. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 
Tuskahoma,  OUa. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ogema,  Minn. 


MiUerton,Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


BRAN. 


86,000 
6,000. 
1,000. 
16,000, 
2,000. 

16,000 

42,000 
6,000. 
6,000. 

6,000. 
8,000. 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

AruLstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. 

Bay  Mills  School,  Mich 

BLsmarok  School,  N.  Dak 

Blackfeet  School,  Mont 

Bloomfleld  Seminary,  Okla 

Carlisle  School,  Pa 

Carson  School,  Nev ...• 

Cheyenne  River  School,  S.  Dak 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla.. 
Collins  Institute,  Okla 


260 

laoo 

176 

L80 

260 

.90 

260 

.00 

204 

.85 

167 

/  L26 
1        LIO 

260 

.00 

204 

.85 

183 

L25 

176 

L30 

167 

/  L36 
\       LIO 

Lfaid,W«h. 
Bokohito,  OUa. 
Lind,  Wash. 

Do. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Kemp  Cttv.  OUa. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Cheyenne  Bivar 

Agency,  8.  Dak. 
Ross,  OUa. 
StonewaU,  OUa. 
El  Reno.  OUa. 


1  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  oontatned  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight^^ar  shipment  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  cwunds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  earload-lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  tiie 
sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 

*  To  be  shipped  as  ordered. 
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OmtacU  awarded  under  advertUement  of  Aug.  It,  IdlSJor  fio/wrjied,  canrud  goods,  dried 

fruits,  eto.--Oontmuea. 


BRAN-Oontlnued. 


Awards. 


Agencies,  schools,  etc 


Number 

OfCOQr 

tractor. 


Price  per 
handled- 
weight. 


Point  of  delivery. 


Povndt. 
15,000 

6,000 

3,000 

5,000 

2,000 

42,000 

5,000 

3,000 

10,000 

17,000 

6,000 

16,000...... 

4,000 

12,000 

80,000 

8,000 

2.000 

10,000 

3,000 

1,000 

6,000 

12,000 

10,000 

8,000 

2,000 

10,000 

14,000 

5,000 

5,000 

80,000 

600 

8,000 

7,000 

2,000 

2,500 

5,000 

14,000 

6,000 

3,000 

16,500 

5,000 

3,000 

6,000 

15,000 

8,000 

1,000 

9,000 

1,000 


Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak , 

Cushman  School,  Wash , 

Euchee  School,  Okla 

Eultola  School,  Okla. 

Fort   Berthold   Agency   Demonstration 
Farm,  N.  Dak. 

Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho 

Hayward  School,  Wis. 

Hooi>a  VaUey  Sohool,  Cal 

Klamath  School,  Oieg 

Etowa  Schools,  Okla.,  viz: 

10,000  pounds  tor  Kiverside  Sohool 

2,000  pounds  tor  Fort  Sill  School 

5,000   pounds    tor  Rainy  Mountain 
Sohool. 

Lao  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minn 

Lower  Brule  Agenoy,  S.  Dak 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich 

Nav^o  School,  eto.,  N.  Mex.,  vis,  20,000 

pounds  for  sohool;  10,000  pounds  for 

agency. 

Nevada  School,  Nev 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Osage  School,  ete.,  Okla..  vis,  9,000  pounds 

for  school;  1,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Otoe  School,  Okla. 

Pala  Agency,  Cal 

Pawnee  Sohool,  Okla. 

Phoenix  School.  Aris 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak 

Pima  School,  eto.,  Aris.,  viz,  8,000  pounds 

for  school;  5,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Pueblo  Day  Schools  (for  Laguna-rueblo 

Indians). 

Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak 

Red  Lake  School,  eto.,  Minn.,  viz: 

8,000  pounds  for  Red  Lake  School 

6,000  pounds  for  Cross  Lake  School. . . , 

Rice  Station  School,  Ariz 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla. 

Sap  Juan  School,  N.  Mex , 

San  Xavler  Papago  Agency,  Ariz 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

Seneca  School,  Okla. 

Springfield  School,  S.  Dak 

Shawnee  Sohool,  Okla. 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  etc.,  N.  Dak.,  viz: 

4,000pounds  for  agricultural  school ... 

10,000  pounds  for  agency 

TulaUp  School,  Wash 

Truxton  Canon  School,  Ariz , 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  Okla. 

Uintah  School,  Utah 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla , 

White  Earth  School,  eto.,  Minn.,  viz: 
5,000  pounds  for  White  Earth  School. 
3,000  pounds  for  Wild  Rice  River 
School. 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr , 

Yakima  School,  Wash 

Zuni  School,  N.  Mex , 


204 
176 
157 
22 

204 
260 
204 
260 

176 
176 
176 

260 
260 


260 
204 


204 
260 
157 

284 
260 
176 
204 
183 
204 

260 

197 

285 
285 
204 
176 
811 
204 
145 

167 


167 
148 

22 
22 

204 
260 

167 

100 
260 
260 

157 

35 
35 


204 
204 


11.12 

.85 
L80 
1.26 
1.74 

.85 
.90 
.85 
LOS 

1.80 
L20 
1.20 

.90 
.90 
L12 

.90 
.85 


.85 
.90 
L30 

U.37 
1.05 
1.30 
.85 
L20 


.90 

L25 

L50 
LOO 

.85 
L30 
1.50 

.85 
L60 
1.26 
1.10 
1.12 
1.22 
1.10 
L55 

1.69 

1.56 

.85 

.90 

L27 

1.10 

1.25 

.90  - 

.90  I 

L27  i 

LIO  I 

1.15 
L15 

L25 


.85 


At  oontraotoi's   mill, 
^^Tlngfleld.  S.  Dak. 
Cheney,  Wasn. 
Sapulpa,  Okla. 
Eutama,  Okla. 
Elbowoods,  N.  Dak. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Llnd,  Wash. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Portland,  Or^ 

AnadarkD,  OUa. 
Lawton,  Okla. 
Gotebo,  Okla. 

Lind,  Wash. 

At   contraotox's   mill 
Sprin^eld,  S.  Dak. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Cheney,  Wash. 


Do. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Red  Rook,  OUa. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Pawnee,  Okla. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
At  school. 
Cheney,  Wash. 

LfndyWash. 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak. 

At  school. 

Do. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Stroud,  Okla. 
Farmington,  N.  Max. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
At  school. 
Wyandotto,  Okla. 
£1  Reno,  Okla. 
Springfield.  S.  Dak. 
Thackery,  Okla; 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Arlington,  CaL 

At  agricultural  achooL 
At  agency. 
Cheney,  wash. 
Lind,  Wash. 
Tuskahoma,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Fort  Duchesne,  Utah. 
Lind,  Wash. 

Do. 
MUlerton,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 

Ogema,  Minn. 
Mahnomen,  Minn. 

Winnebago,  Nebr. 
Cheney,  wash. 
Do. 


1  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds,  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oaLs;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  ear-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weif^ht  of  the  carload,  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  will  bo  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are 
ordered  for  shipment  in  less  than  carioad-fot  quantities  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be 
said  the  sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  additton  to  the  rates  above  mentfoned. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Aug.  It,  1913 y  for  flour,  feedy  canned  goods,  dried 

fruitSt  etc. — Gontinuea. 


BHOBTS. 


Awards. 


Agencies,  schools,  etc. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Point  of  dellwy. 


Pounda. 

10,000 

18,000 

1,500 

16,000 

2,000 

5,000 

2,000 

4000 

9,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

6.000 

12,000 

2,600 

5,000 

4,000 

6,000 

5,000 

800 

7,500 

2,000 

600 

3,000 

2,000 


Armstrong  Male  Ozphan  Aoademy,  Okla. 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla. . 
Cheyenne  River  School,  S.  Dak 

Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak. 

Eufaula  School.  Okla 

Fort    Berthold    Demonstration    Farm, 
N.  Dak. 

Fort  Bldwell  School,  Cal 

Kiowa-Anadarko  School,  Okla , 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minn 

Lower  Brule  School,  S.  Dak 

Navivio,  for  Tohatchi  School 

Nuyaka  School.  Okla 

Osage  School,  Okla. 

Otoe  School,  Okla. 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Red  Lake  School,  Minn 

SanJuan  School,  N.  Mez 

Shawnee  School,  Okla. 

Sherman  Institute,  Cal 

Standing     Rock     Agricultural     School, 

N.  iTak. 

l\ilaUp  School,  Wash , 

Uintah  School.  Utah , 

Vermillion  LaKe  School,  Minn , 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla , 

White  Earth-Wild  Rice  River  School, 

Minn. 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr , 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Yankton  School,  S.  Dak 


176 
260 
176 
183 


167 
260 

260 
176 
260 
260 
204 
176 
157 
284 
176 
285 
311 

167 

260 
22 

204 
100 
260 
176 
35 


260 
260 


$1.45 
1.00 
1.45 
1.25 

1.00 
1.44 
LOO 

1.00 
1.40 
1.00 
1.00 
.96 
1.45 
L48 

U.57 
1.45 
L65 
L75 
L40 

,  1.28 
1.15 
1.79 

.95 
L35 
1.00 
1.46 
L20 

L50 
1.00 
1.00 


Bokchlto,  Okla. 

Lhid,Wash. 

Ross,  Okla. 

At    Cheyenne    River 

Agency. 
Lind,Wash. 
Eufaula,  Okla. 
Lind.Wash. 

Do. 
Anadarko.Okla. 
Llnd,Wfidi. 

Do. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 
Red  Rock,  Okla. 
Pawnee,  Okla. 
At  school. 

Farmington.  N.  Mac 
Thackery,  Okla. 
£1  Reno,  Okla. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
At  agricultural  schooL 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Fort  Duchesne,  Utah, 
Lind,Wash. 
Millerton,  OkU. 
Mahnomen,  Minn. 

Winnebago,  Nebr. 
Lind,Wash. 
Do. 


FEED,  GROUND. 


15,000 Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex . 


4,000.. 
2,500.. 
15,000. 

8,000.. 

6,000.. 
10,000. 


1,000.. 
20,000. 

6,000.. 
20,000. 
11,000. 


3,000.. 
16,000. 
70,000. 


20,000. 
16,000. 


80,000. 


Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. 

Bay  MillsBchool,  Mich 

Bismarck  School,  N.  Dak 

Bloomfleld  Seminary,  Okla 

Cass  Lskke  School,  Minn 

Cheyenne  River  School,  S.  Dak 


Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Okla. . 
Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak 


Euchee  School,  Okla 

Fort  Peck  School,  Mont 

Hayward  School,  etc..  Wis.,  viz,  10,000 
pounds  for  school,  1,000  pounds  for  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  Indians. 

Havasupai  School.  Ariz 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla 

Kiowa  schools,  etc.,  Okla.,  viz,  60,000 
pounds  for  Anadarko  School;  20,000 
poimds  for  Kiowa,  etc.,  Indians. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis 

Leech  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz,  12,500 
pounds  for  school;  3,500  pounds  for  Chip- 
pewa Indians. 

Navaio  School,  N.  Mex.,  viz,  20,000  pounds 
for  Navajo  School;  6,000  pounds  for  To- 
hatohi  School;  5,000  pounds  for  Chin  Lee 
School;  50,000  pounds  for  Navajo  Agency. 


$1.74 


176 
301 
301 

157 

301 
183 

1.80 
1.6375 
1,6375 
/  L64 
\  1.48 
1.6375 
L76 

176 
339 

1.80 
L50 

176 
108 
289 

1.80 
1.70 
1.93 

21 
167 
284 

2.80 

L59 

U.60 

280 

801 

LOS 

L6976 

3 

L74 

Portland,  Oreg.,  or  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Bokchlto,  Okla. 

Cass  Lake,  Minn. 
Do. 

Kemp  City,  Okla. 

£1  Reno,  Okla. 

Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

Cheyenne  River 
Agency,  8.  Dak. 

Ross,  Okla. 

At   contractor's   mill, 
Sprhigfleld.  8.  Dak. 

SapulpajOkla. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Hayward,  Wis. 

Grand  Canyon,  Arte. 
Hartshome.Ok]a. 
Anadarko,  Okla. 


Lac  du  Flambeaa,  Wis. 
Walker,  Minn. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 


1  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  of  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload ,  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
Ifoats  are  ordered  in  straight-car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  willbe30,000i)ounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  carload-lot  quantities  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid  the 
ram  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 
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Ccniraets  awarded  under  adoertiaemmt  of  Aug.  It,  191S,  for  jlow,  feed,  canned  goode,  dried 

JruiU,  e(c.--0(mtiniied. 

FEED,  OROUN]>-Ooiitinaed. 


Agencies,  schools,  etc 


Nomber 
ofeo»> 

tnctor. 


Price  per 
knmtoed- 
weight. 


Point  of 


Ponnit. 
«A)0 

10,000 

fiitoO 

126» 

80X00 

sfioa 

30.000 

4,000 

20,000 

18/XX) 

10,000 

2,aoo 

2,000 

80,000 

6,000 

26U)00 

BJSOO 

6,000 

16,000 

16,000 

lOfiOO 

5fiO0 


Oneida  School,  Wis 

Osage  School,  Okla 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Pueblo  Indians,  etc.,  N.  Hex.  (nnder  charge 
of  superintendent  Pueblo  day  schools), 
▼is,  4,000  poonds  for  Pueblo,  etc.,  Oh- 
dlans;  4,000  pounds  for  Aooma  tenner; 
4,6fiO  pounds  for  Laguna  Pueblo  Indiaos. 

Rapid  City  School,  8.  Dak 

Red  Lake  school,  etc.,  Minn.,  vis: 

5,000  pounds  for  Red  Lake  Sdiod 

3.000  pounds  for  Gross  Lake  School 

Rosebud  School,  8.  Dak 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa 

San  Juan  School,  etc..  N.  Mex.,  viz.  10.000 
pounds  for  school;  10,000  pounds  for  Na- 
vajo Indians. 

Santa  FeSohool,N.  Hex 

Seneca  School,  Okla 

Shawnee  School,  Okla 

Springfield  School,  S.  Dak 

Standing  Rock  Arenoy,  etc.,  N.  Dak.,  vis: 

9.000  pounds  for  agricultural  school 

90,000  pounds  for  agency 

Tnixtxxa  Canon  School,  Ariz 

Tnlalip  School,  Wash 

Uintah  School,  Utah 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Wheelock  Female  Orphan  Academy,  Okla. 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Yankton  School,  S.  Dak 

Zunl  School,  N.  Mex 


167 

176 

8 


197 

388 
285 
197 


288 


167 

167 
330 

22 
22 
8 

336 
348 

301 
157 
280 


$1.60 

1.66 
1.80 
1.74 


L70 
1.75 
L86 
1.60 

2.41 


2.28 
/  L62 
\  L48 
/  L68 
\    L48 

1.60 


1.89 
1.89 
L74 

1.66 
1.60 

1.76 
1.63 
L48 
1.98 
1.60 

L74 


At  eontiaetor's  mllL 
8prln£field.S.Di3r^ 

Pawhu&,Ok]a. 

Pawnee,  Okla. 

SeatUe,  Wash.,  or  Pott- 
land,  Oreg. 


Rapid  City,  8.  Dak. 

At  school 

Do. 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
At   contractor's   mill, 
8prlngfi«ld.  8.  Dak. 
FamUngton,  N.  Mex. 

Sairta  Fe,  N.  Max. 
Wyandotte,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Thaokery,  Okla. 
Bl  Reno.  Okla. 
Springfield,  8.  Dak. 

At  agrleultuialsohooL 

Atagenoj. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
laad,  Oreg. 

At  school. 

Fort  Duchesne  or 
Whiterocks,  Utah. 

Tower,  Minn. 

MiUerton,  Okla. 

£1  Reno,  Okla. 

Wittenberg,  Wfa. 

At  contractor's  mill, 
Sprin£fleld,  8.  Dak. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Poet- 
land,  Oreg. 


OATS. 


25,000, 
35,360, 


4,200. 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

Albuquerque-Pueblos  (under  charge  of  su- 
perintendent of  Pueblo  day  schools,  viz, 
6,000  pounds  for  Pueblo,  etc.,  Indians; 
6,840  pounds  for  Acoma  physician;  6,000 
pounds  for  Acoma  farmer;  17,620  pounds 
for  Laguna  fonner. 

Bishop  School,  etc.,  Oal.,  viz,  1,200  pounds 
for  Bishop  School;  1,000  pounds  for 
Bishop  police;  1,000  pounds  for  Big  Pine 
police;  1,000  pounds  for  Independence 
police. 

Carson  School,  Nev 

Cass  Lake  School,  Minn 

_j,000 '  Cherokee  Orphan  Trahilng  School,  Okla . . . 

20,000 Cheyenne  River  School,  8.  Dak 


3        L49  Do. 

301        L4975    Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

1.91       Ross,  Okla. 
183       1.75       Cheyenne        River 

Agency,  8.  Dak. 
247        1.34        Lewiston.  Idaho. 
284      1L75        Stonewall,  Okla. 
8       1.49       Seattle,  Wash., or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

'  Prices  are  based  on  carload  lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds  on  oonditlon  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  car-lot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  car-lot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload  than  a  mmimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oots  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are  ordered 
for  shipment  in  less  than  carload  lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  b  to  be  paid  the  sum 
of  26  cents  par  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned.  * 


26,000. 

7,doo.. 

6,000.. 


Coeurd'Alene  Indians,  Idaho. 

CoUhis  Institute,  Okla 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz. . . 


247 
247 


$1.34 
1.34 


1.48 


Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Do. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Port- 
land, Oreg. 
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Contraeti  awarded  under  advertiaement  of  Aug,  1£,  1913,  far  flour,  feed,  canned  goode,  driti 

fiuUi,  e(e.--Gontinued. 

0A1 


AirardSi 


Acenolet,  sofaools,  eto. 


Nnmber 
ofooo> 
tractor. 


Price  per 
hondred' 
weight 


Point  of  deUFBiy. 


Potukb. 

^MO 

1^000 

12,000 

12^ 


8,000.. 
46,000. 


40jaOO. 


80,000. 
19/)00. 

TIflOO, 


8,780.. 

80,500. 

10,000. 
68,000. 


112,800. 


20L00O. 
4,800.. 

7,000.. 
8,000.. 
26,000. 

6,800.. 


18,800.. 
18,000.. 

278,000. 
0,000... 
88,000.. 
18,100. . 
46^000.. 


80,600. 


6,000.. 
40.000. 


Onnd  Portage  School.  Mtam. 

Oreenvffle  School,  Cal. 

Ha  VB8U  pal  School,  Arlx 

Hayward  School,  etc..  Wis.,"  Vi* ,*  VoJWO 
pounds  for  school:  2,500  pounds  for  Lao 
Courte  Oreliles  Indians. 

Jones  Male  Academy,  Okla...  

Jlcarllla  School,  etc..  N.  Hex.',  tIe,' 20,000 
pounds  for  school;  26,000  pounds  for 
agency. 
Kiowa  schools,  etc..  OUa.,  viz: 

4,800  pounds  for  Riverside   Sdhool; 
10,000  pounds  for  Anadaiko  School; 
20,000  pounds  for  Kiowa,  etc.,  In- 
dians. 
UfiOO  pounds  for  Rainy   Mountain 


Keshena  Agency,  for  Menominee  Indians, 

Wis. 
Leech  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  vis.  7,500 

pounds  for  school;  11,500  pounds  for 

Chippewa  Indians. 
Lower  Brule  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  vis, 

16,000  pounds  for  school;  62,000  pounds 

for  agency. 

La  Po&te  Agency,  Wis 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis 

Leupp  School,  etc. ,  Arls.,  viz,  5,500  pounds 

for  school;  25,000  pounds  for  agency. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich 

Moqul   School,   etc,   Ariz.,   viz,   25,000 

pounds  for  school;   30,000  pounds  for 

agency;   8,000  pounds  for  OnlhB  Day 

School 
Navajo  School,  etc.,  N.  Mez..  viz,  80,000 

pounds  for  Navajo  School;  lo,000  pounds 

for  Tohatchi  School;  2.500  pounds  for 

Chin  Lee  School;    70,000  pounds  for 

Navs^o  Agency. 

Navajo  Springs  Agency,  Colo 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash 


Nuyaka  School.  Okla 

Otoe  School,  Okla 

Osage  School,  etc..  Okla.,  viz,  6,000  pounds 

for  school:  20,000  pounds  for  agency. 
Fechaufa  School,  etc.,  Cal.,  viz,  1,750 

pounds  for  school;    3,750  pounds  for 

agency. 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Pottawatomi  Aeency,  Kansas 

Pueblo  Bonito  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Red  Cliff  Agency,  Wis 

Red  Lake  School,  etc.,  Minn.,  viz: 

10,000  pounds  for  Red  Lake  School . . . . 

30,000  pounds  for  Chippewa  Indians. . . 

6,000  pounds  for  Cross  Lake  School, 
Minn. 
Rosebud  School,  etc.,  S.  Dak.,  viz,  19,200 
pounds  for  school;    40,400  pounds  for 
agency. 

SacandFox  Agency,  Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla 


820 
2S6 
247 
820 


284 

280 

284 

284 
346 
801 

820 


820 
820 
247 

320 
247 


247 


284 
284 


148 


183 
3 

320 
320 
247 
820 

301 
801 

801 

820 


820 
284 


81.878 
1.68 
1.84 
1.876 


U.74 
2.07 


1L72 

U.T2 
L80 
L4876 

L875 


L375 
L375 
L34 

1.375 
L34 


L34 


207 
L49 

LOl 
«L75 
»L76 

LOO 


L65 
L40 

L375 
1.375 
L34 
L375 

1.405 
L4976 

L5075 

1.375 


L875 
»L75 


Ashland,  Wis. 
At  school 
Lewiston,Idalia 
Ashland,  Wis. 


,Okla. 


Anadarico,  Okla. 

Ootebo,  OUa. 
Keshena  AgenDy,  Wii 
Walker,  Mhm. 

Ashland,  Wis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Lewlston,  Idaho. 

Ashland,  Wis. 
Lewlston,  Idaha 


Do. 


Manoo8,Cok>. 
Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Okmulgee,  OUa. 
Red  Rock,  Okla. 
Pawhnska,  OUa. 

Colton,CaL 


AtsdhooL 

Seattle,     Wash.,     or 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Ashland,  Wis. 

Do. 
Lewlston,  Idaha 
Ashland,  Wis. 

At  schooL 

At  Red  Lake  Agency, 


At  school. 
Ashland,  Wis. 


Do. 
Stroud,  OUa. 


1  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds,  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carlot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  tne  carlot  shipment 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload,  then  a  minimum  weight  of  3Q,000  pounds  must  beobsenred. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  straight  car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  will  be  30,000  pounds.  If  articles  are 
ordered  for  shipment  In  less  than  carload-lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contiaotor  is  to  be 
paid  the  sum  of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  in  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 
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OontraeU  awarded  under  advertieeTnent  of  Aug,  It,  ISlSjcrJlour,  /eed,  canned  goods,  dried 

fruits,  «<e.--Oontinued. 


0AT8— Ckmtiiraed. 


AwvdL 

Agencies,  86hools,eto. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight 

Pohit  of  delivery. 

Poundi, 
88,426 

San  Juftn  School,  etc.,  N.  Hex.,  vis,  32,000 
pounds  for  school;   66,425  pounds  for 
Navaio  Indians. 

Santa  Fe  School,  eta,  N.  Max.,  vis,  17,600 
pounds  for  scttiool;   81,000  pounds  for 

Santee  Indians  (under  Santee  Agency), 

Nebr. 
SanXavler  Fi^Mgo  Agency,  Arls 

811 

247 

188 
3 

284 

311 

22 
22 
22 
22 
183 
70 

247 

820 
820 
247 

284 

68 
820 
820 

247 
247 

$L90 

Ld4 

L70 

L49 

«L76 
L76 

L80 
L78 
L78 
L78 
L70 
L25 

L84 

L876 
L875 
L84 

1L78 
L60 
L876 
L376 

L84 
L84 

Farmington,  N.  Max. 
Lewiston,  Idaha 

At  Sgringfleld  School* 

Seattle.     Wash.,     or 
PortLBnd,  Greg. 

48,500 

4,000 

2,000 

17,fi00 

Shawnee  School,  OUa 

13,000 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo' 

Standing  Rock  schools,  etc.,  N.  Dak.,  vis: 

8,000  pounds  for  agricultural  school. . . . 

10.000  pounds  for  agency  school 

9,000  pounds  for  day  schools. 

At  agency. 

167,000 

AtagrionltoialsdhooL 
At  agency. 

130,0(Jb  pounds  for  agency •••..... 

Do. 

2,600 

Springfield  school,  S.  Dak... 

AtschooL 

aO;000 

Tongue  River  ftrtiool,  if ont  x.....».x 

Crow  Agenoy  Btattoo, 

Mont. 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 

16^000 

Tulallp  School,  eta.  Wash.,  vis,  10,000 
pounds  for  school;    6,000  pounds  for 

Turtles  Mountain  Agency,  fl.  Dak. ........ 

81,000 

«,ioo..;::::;;;: 

Vermillion  Lake  ScEooiJkinn 

Western  Navaio  School,  etc..  Axis.,  vis, 
10,000   pounds    for    Western   NaviJo 
School;  6,000  pounds  for  agency;  6,000 
pounds  for  Marsh  Pass  SohooL 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy,  Okla 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr 

Do. 

21,000 

Lewiston,  Idaha 

8,760 

Mfliwton,  Ok1#, 

20^000 

Wtameba^  Nebr. 
Ashland,  wit. 

Wittenbere  School,  Wis 

40,000 

Yankton  &hool,  eta,  8.  Dak.,  vis,  16,000 
pounds  for  school;   26,000  pounds  for 

T^ma  'school,  eta,  Wash.,  vis,  10,000 
pounds  for  school;   26,280  pounds  for 
agency;  30,660  pounds  for  fiurmer  and 
matron;  17,620  pounds  for  forestry. 

Zunl  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Do. 

Hi  4m 

lewiston,  Idalia 
Do. 

10,000 

I  Prices  are  based  on  carload-lot  shipments,  with  a  minlmmn  weight  of  24,000  pounds,  on  condition  that 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carlot  shipment  may  be  oats;  if  the  oats  contained  in  the  carlot  shipment 
exoeeds  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  carload,  then  a  minimum  weight  of  30,000  pounds  must  be  observed. 
If  oats  are  ordered  in  strai^t  car  shipment,  then  the  minimum  will  be  80,000  pounds.  If  articles  are 
ordered  for  shipment  in  less  than  carload-lot  quantities,  as  herein  specified,  then  the  contractor  is  to  be  paid 
the  sum  of  26  cents  per  hundredweight  In  addition  to  the  rates  above  mentioned. 

Contract  awarded  on  stock  eatUefor  Crow  Agency  Indians,  Montana,  under  advertisement 

of  Sept.  to,  191S. 

[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.O.] 
HEIFERS. 


Awards. 

Place  of  delivary. 

Number 
ofcon- 
traotor. 

Unit 

1000 

Crow  AmncT.  Mont. 

250 
160 
160 
250 
850 

$42.47 

2'4oo!!'II!llI!. 

do 

48.00 

1000 

do 

44.00 

a'ooo 

::;:;do:;;:;;;:;:::!:!:!:;::!::!:;:i;;;:;::;!!:::::!!!;:!:;!;:i;;;;! 

44.40 

oKT...:::::::;: 

do 

44.08 
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CofUract  awarded  on  9tock  ocUUe/or  Crow  Agency  Indians,  Montana,  under  advertieement 
of  Sept,  to,  i9i5— <)oiitiaued. 


STEERS  (1  TSAR  OLD). 

Awards. 

FUeeofdeUTvy. 

Nomber 

OfOOD- 

trtotor. 

Unit 

600            ...  . 

Crow  AgODoy,  Mont 

160 
277 

135.00 

(iOO 

do.r.-..V. 

35.44 

STEERS  (2  YEARS  OLD). 

MO 

Crow  Agenoy,  Mont 

160 
178 

$44.00 

600 

do-r....'.'. 

44.60 

BULLS. 

300 ...r 

Crow  Agfliioy,  Mont. 

80 

S80.00 
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GofUfodi  Qwcptwtd  tttidtt  odvtftiMtncnt  of  Jvim  5^  191  S» 

[Bids  opsned  in  Washington,  D.  C] 
-     BEEF,  NET. 


AwBids. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 

oon- 
tractor. 


Prioeper 
hnndred- 
weight 


PowndM. 
8,000 


8,000. 
6,000. 


15,000.. 
100,600. 


80,000.. 

lOOOO.. 
10)000.. 

180,000. 
10,000.. 


12,000. 
30,000. 
18,000. 

83,800. 
8,880.. 


ao/m. 

81,000. 
40/)00. 

UfiCO. 

«/)00. 

10,000. 

13/)00. 

90,000. 
26,000. 

14,000. 

6/100.. 

48,000. 
13,000. 
13,600. 
30.070. 


For  Bloomfield  Seminary,  Okla.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 

Kemp  City,  Okla.        '»  »  "» 

For  Cantonment  School,  etc.,  Okla.,  delivered  at  railroad  station. 

Canton,  Okla.  (10,000  pounds  for  school,  600  poimds  for  police). 

For  Cass  Lake  School.  Minn.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Cass  Liake,  Minn 

For  Cherokee  School,  N.  C,  delivered  at  railroad  station  at  Chero- 
kee. N.C. 
For  Cherokee  Orohan  Trahiing  School,  Okla.,  deUverod  at  raOroad 

station,  Ross,  Okla. 
For  Chflooco  School,  Okla.: 

If  delivered  at  school , 

If  delivered  at  Chilocoo,  Okla 

For  Flandrean  School,  S.  Dak.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Flan- 

dreau,  S.  Dak.  (80,000  poonds  for  school,  9,000  pounds  for  Indians). 

For  Fort  Bidwell  School,  Cal.,  delivered  at  school 

For  Fort  Lapwal  Sanatoriom,  Idaho,  delivered  at  Fort  Laijwai, 

Idaho: 
For  Haskell  Institute,  E:ians.,  viz: 

If  delivered  at  school 

If  delivered  at  Lawrence,  KJBUDs 

For  Jicarilla  Schools,  etc.,  N.  Mex.,  delivered  at  railroad  statkm, 

Dolce,  N.  Mex.  (18,000  pounds  for  school,  1,000  pounds  for  day 

schools). 

For  Kickapoo  School,  Kaos.,  delivered  at  school 

For  Kiowa-Rlverslde  School,  OUa.,  delivered  at  sdhool 

For  Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 

Lac  du  FUunbeau,  Wis. 
For  Mescalero  School,  etc..  N.  Mex.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 

Tularosa,  N.  Max.  (34,600  pounds  for  school,  28,000  pounds  for 

agency). 
For  Nett  Lake  School,  Minn.,  f.  o.  b.  Orr,  Minn.  (750  pounds  for 

school,  1.100  pounds  for  iK)lioe,  4,000  pounds  for  Bois  Forte  Chip- 
pewa Indians),  vis: 

DeUveryftrom  July  1,1913,  to  Jan.  1,1914 

Delivery  from  Jan.  2, 1914.  to  Jime  30, 1914 

For  Pawnee  School,  Okla.,  delivered  at  school 

For  Pierre  School.  S.  Dak.,  delivered  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak 

For  Pipestone  Scnod,  Minn.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Pipe- 

stQoe,Mlnn. 
For  Ponca  School,  Okla.,  vis: 

If  delivered  at  school. 

KdeUvered  at  White  Eagle,  Okla. 

For  Rapid  City  School,  8.  Dak.,  delivered  at  railroad  station.  Rapid 

City,¥rDak. 

For  Koond  VaDey  School,  Cal.,  delivered  at  school 

For  Rice  Station  School,  Arls.,  delivered  at  railroad  station.  Rice, 

Arts. 
For  Santee  Indians  (under  Santee  Agency,  S.  Dak.)  delivered  at 

railroad  station,  Sprin^ld,  S.  Dak. 

For  Shawnee  School,  OUa.,  delivered  at  school 

For  Sisseton  School,  B.  Dak.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Sisseton, 

S.  Dak. 
For  Southern  Ute  School,  CTolo.,  vis: 

If  delivered  at  school 

If  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Ignado,  Colo 

For  Springfield  School,  S.  Dak.,  delivered  at  railroad  station, 

Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
For  Tomah  School,  Wis.,  delivered  at  railroad  station,  Tomah,  Wis. 

For  Truxton  Canon  School,  Ariz.,  f .  o.  b.  Valentine,  Arls , 

For  Umatilla  School,  Oreg.,  delivered  at  school , 

For  Warm  Springs  School,  etc.,  Oreg.  (15,000  pounds  for  school, 

1,650  pounds  for  agency.  4,320  pounds  for  police),  delivered  at 

raib-oad  station,  Mecca,  Oreg. 


223 


36 
238 


18 


216 
316 


97 
863 


316 
316 

74 


13 
348 
830 


811.00 

11.36 

13.60 
16.00 

10.09 


8.80 
8.79 
10.06 

8.70 
18.00 


0.79 
9.60 
10.00 


U.86 
9.48 
10.36 

ia76 


3S9 
'359 
339 
166 
330 

10.60 
ILOO 
0.60 
14.60 
U.26 

316 

316 

71 

9.94 
9.74 
11.48 

123 
40 

18.00 
12.60 

330 

11.60 

^ 

9.76 
ia90 

17 

17 

830 

18.78 
18.60 
U.60 

330 
113 
68 
344 

11.00 
16.60 
12.28 
18.90 
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OontracU  awarded  tmder  advertkemerU  of  June  10, 191S. 
[Bids  opened  in  WasbtDgtoii,  D.  04 
•   MUTTON. 


Awwds. 

PobitofdaUvery. 

No.  of 

oon- 

tractor. 

Prioeper 
lumdnd- 
weight 

2,000 

For  Canton  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  8.  Dak.,  delivered  at  asylum . 
For  Fort  Lapwal  Sanatorium,  Idaho,  delivered  at  sanitarium 

81 
858 

$13.00 

750/....;;.:;:.: 

15.00 

CkmtraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  17, 191S. 

[Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C] 
MILCH  COWS  (FOR  SIOUX  ALLOTTEES). 


Awards. 


Point  of  delivery. 


No.  of 

oon- 

traotor. 


Unit 
"hSlT 


Pounds. 


360. 
64... 
816.. 


3,016 — .. 

103 ^•.... 


For  Cheyenne  River  Agency.  S.  Dak. 

For  Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  £>ak 

For  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak 


For  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak 

For  Standing  Rook  Agency,  N.  Dak., 


328 
84 

276 
1376 
U60 
>308 
«378 

335 


160.00 
50.00 
65.50 
65.78 
07.00 
66.00 
66.60 
78.00 


1  Awarded  134. 


s  Awarded  382. 


•Awarded  1,000. 


« Awarded  500. 


CknUraeU  awarded  under  advertigement  of  June  £6,  ISIS,  for  iuue  to  Indian  aUoiieee  ai 

the  varioui  Sioux  agendee. 

(Bids  opened  In  Washington,  D.  C] 
HARNESS,  WAGONS,  PLOWS,  ETC. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No.  of 

oontrao- 

tor. 


Unit 
I»1oe. 


Point  of  dellTvy. 


070  sets.. 


070.. 


Harness,  double,  complete  with  breeching, 

Concord  hames. 
Hoes,  garden,  solid  socket,  c  s.,  6i-lnoh 


r  arrows,  60  teeth,  I  by  8  inches,  steel,  with 
drawbar  and  clevises. 

Axes,  Yankee  pattern,  assorted,  8|  to  4} 
pounds,  inserted  or  overlaid  steel 

Handles,  az,  36-inch,  hickocy,  XXX 

Forks,  hay,  0.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  strapped  ferrule, 
5Hoot  handles. 


106 

3»8 
>109 

B383 

308 

•173 
101 


[633.54 

.33 

6.78 

6.90 

.875 

1.06 
.8U 


Omaha. 

StLoois. 

Chicago,  St  Louis,  or 

Omaha. 
Omaha,  E:an8BS  Ci^ 

or  Minneapoliifc 
StLoois. 

Da 
ChicagA. 


1  Awarded  766. 


•Awarded  304. 


•P«doB«a. 
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CaniraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  t$,  191Sy  far  issue  to  Indian  allottees  at 
the  various  Sioux  agencies — Continued. 

HARNESS,  WAGONS,  PLOWS,  ETC.~0>ntlnued. 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

960 

/Plows  (steel  beams),  U-inoh,  o.  s.,  Mione, 
\   with  extra  share. 

f  1282 
«282 

t6.30 
6.00 

Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

or  If  InneapoUs. 
Purchased  of  oontrao 

tor  No.  282  under  25 

per  cent  clause  of 

contract  awarded  un- 

der    advertisement 

dated  Jan.  15,  1913. 

azletrees,  square.  S-piece,   front  hounds. 
Ironed  on  both  sides  below  the  reach,  and 

also  on  the  underside  of  the  top  sliding  bar 
with  i  by  U  inch  iron  on  the  ^f  by  8  inch 
wagons,  and  increase  according  to  sise  of 

wagons.    Reaches  to  be  ironed  on  both 

sides  opposite  their  respective  irons;  evener, 
lower   Dox,  neck    yoke,    singletree,   stay 
chahis,  tongue,  and  flat  iron  bar  under  the 

whole    length    of    axles.    Narrow    track, 
equipped  with  gear  brake,  clipped  gear,  and 
hooded  steel  skeins: 

»70 

3  by  Qinches,  tires  li  by  finches 

325 

•43.95 

F.  0.  b.  cars  Chicago. 
}      Do. 
Do 

970 

Spring  seats. 

325 

rM.76 

\»1.80 

•2.94 

970         .  . 

Top  boxes 

325 

1  Awarded  864. 

•  Awarded  105. 

•  All  wagons  to  have  one  priming  coat  and  two  heavy  coats  of  paint  before  vamishins,  and  to  be  subject 
to  two  inspections,  one  in  the  white  when  ready  for  painting  and  the  other  when  painted  and  ready  for 
shipment. 

« If  3  feet  2  inches. 
» If  3  feet  6  inches. 

•  All  boxes  to  have  bow  staples. 

Contract  awarded  under  advertisement  of  June  £7,  191S. 

(Bids  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C.| 

COFFEE  AND  SUGAR. 


Award. 

Article. 

No.  of 
contrac- 
tor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  of  delivery. 

Coffee,  green  (in  bags  of  about  130  pounds 

each). 

14 

10.12 

New  York. 

842,600  pounds  Sugar,  granulated,  no  award. 
15036'— IWT  1913— VOL  2 ^28 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisemeTU  of  July  SO,  1913. 
(Bids  openc^d  lo  Washington,  D.  C] 


Awards. 

Articles. 

No. 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Unit 
price. 

Point  Of  delivery. 

1,630  yards 

4,484  pain 

Corduroy 

167 

/     «01 
\»«302 
/   •230 
\   •302 
•302 

67 

10.42 

.406 

.42 

.66 

.70 

.64 

.236 

New  York. 

Overalls,  with  bib,  denim: 

24i  to  27  waist,  20  to  26  Inseam 

San  Francboo. 

7,038  palis 

1,862 

27i  to  32  waist,  27  to  33  inseam 

Omahft. 

San  Francisoo. 

Jumpers,  boys',  denim,  sizes  20  to  86  chest 

measure. 
Tailors'  trimmings: 

Lining,  fancy  khaki  cloth,  for  body  linings 

of  corduroy  coats. 
Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color 

Omaha. 
Do. 

370  yards 

240doten 

New  York. 
No  award. 

8,025  yards 

Linen,  table,  62-inch,  cream  damask,  about 

65-oent  grade. 
Saddlei7,etc.: 

Cockeyes,  screw,  with  roller,  XC— 

14-Inch 

Do. 

12docen 

•196 
•196 
•196 
•196 

191 
191 
191 

.3024 
.3402 
.4284 
.5166 

.42 
.44 
.60 

Omaha. 

68  dozen 

1  -Inch 

Do. 

lOdosen 

1  -Inch 

Do. 

13  dozen 

a-lnch 

Do. 

116  bundles 

Taps,  heel,  good  quality,  in  bundles  of  1 
dozen  pairs- 
Small  size 

Chicago. 
Do. 

162  bandies 

\r^  llim  fff  ^ 

106  bundles 

Large  size 

Do. 

100  bundles.... 

Taps,  sole,  good  quality,  in  bundles  of  1 
dozen  pairs- 
Small  size 

No  award. 

304  bundles 

Medium  size 

Do. 

166  bundles.... 

Large  size 

Do. 

lOA  do«.  pairs.. 

678  dozen 

61 

Winkers,  f-Inch.  sensible,  2  seams,  patent 
leather.  6flnch  cheek. 
Agricultural  implements,  etc.: 

Axle  grease  (2  doz.  boxes  in  case),  with 

Plow  beams— 

For  8-inch  plow,  6  feet  long 

•196 
»314 

3.20 
1.84 

Omaha. 
Do. 
No  award. 

60 

For  10-lnch  plow,  6|  feet  long 

Do. 

104 

For  12-inch  plow,  6  feet  long 

Do. 

63 

For  14-Inch  plow,  th  feet  long 

Do. 

17 

For  12-Inch  "breaker"  plow,  6}  feet 

For°14-Inch  "breaker"  plow,  7  feet 
long. 
Gasoline,  etc.: 

Gasoline,  to  be  delivered  in  6-gallon  tin 
cans,  cased,  to  be  furnished  by  contrac- 
tor, each  case  to  contain  2  cans  and  to  be 
made  of  2-inch  pine  throughout,  or  In 
steel  barrels  to  be  furnished  oy  the  Gov- 
ernment; freight  on  emptv  barrels  from 
destination  to  point  of  delivery  under 
contract  to  be  paid  by  the  Government; 
the  cartaee  of  the  empty  barrels  from 
railroad  freight  house  to  contractor's 
warehouse  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
contractor— 

About  68*  to  72'  Baumtf 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

44,600  gaUons... 

Do. 

16,300  gallons... 

About  86*  Baumtf 

316 

/•.346 
i».28 

1  Whiting,  Indlaiia. 
No  award. 

675  pounds 

Pitch 

Wagon  fixtures: 

Bolsters,  rocker,  oak,  wagon,  front,  3  by 

4f ,  wide  track. 
Fellies,  oak.  wagon,  sawed  true  to  chflo 
and  size,  faced,  packed  in  cases,  3  by  2) 
inches. 
Enameled  ware,  etc.,  chlnaware,  semlvitrcous, 
hotel: 
Dishes,  meat,  about  17-Inch,  rolled  rim 

Do. 

12 

20  sets 

Do. 

200 

Do. 

2,230 

Dishes,  vegetable,  oval,  about  12-inch, 
without  covers,  rolled  rim. 

Do. 

» 80  inches  wide. 

*  Awarded  4,166  pairs. 
•Only. 

*  Awarded  319  pairs. 
•Awarded  7,670  pairs. 


•  Awarded  268  pairs. 

V  Mica  axle  grease,  In  3-pound  metal  pails,  packed  2  dozen  in  a 

•  In  5-galIon  cans,  cased,  uninspeoted. 

•  In  steel  barrels,  uninspected. 
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ContracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  July  30 ^  191S — Continued. 


Awards. 

Artides. 

No. 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Unit 
prioe. 

Point  of  delivery. 

16 

Tin  and  stamped  ware: 

Coffee  bofiers.  fall  size,  XX  tin,  copper 

bottom,  with   bail;  ears  and  handle 

riveted,  6-quart. 
Pans,  bake,  sheet  steel,  No.  27, 15  by  20  by 

4  Inobes,  with  two  f-inch  oval  runners. 
Pans,  tin,  milk,  fuU  size,  IXX,  seamless, 

quart. 
Teapots.    hAAw.    nlftnished    tin.    4-Dint. 

191 
191 

SO.  30 
.48 

Chicago. 

188 

Do. 

Mdoaen. 

No  award. 

U 

Do. 

5,836 

roi 

Hardwai 

Bolt 

ind,  copper  V>o^m. 

re: 

1.  carriage,  per  lOO— 

296 
191 
298 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
191 
298 
191 

.195 
1.195 

.214 

.224 
1.253 

.273 
1  .293 

.37 
».40 

.433 
i.464 

St.  Louis. 

8,785 

byli 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

10^10.. 

by  2 

9,210 

by  2* 

Do. 

9160 

by  3::::::::::;:;;::::  ::;:;::;;::::: 

Chicago. 

6.710 

by  34 

St.  Louis. 

6JB6 

by  4 

Chicago. 

4^70 

byl* 

St.  Louis. 

7575 

by  2 

Chicago. 

6,520 

by2i 

St.  Louis. 

7,750 

by? 

Chicago. 

7Ji76 

by  J:;:::;:::::;:;:::::;;:;;;;;;;:::; 

298  1    .526 
298  1    .589 
298  1    .641 
298  !    .997 
191  ;>1.13 
191   U.27 

St.  Louis. 

6,426 

by5 

Do. 

6,726 

by  6 

Do. 

3JW0 

byJ:::  :;;;:;;;;;:::;;:::; ;:: 

Do. 

3i)86 

by  5 

Chicago. 

j,46o...::: 

by6 

Do. 

2,410 

by7 

191 
191 
298 
298 
191 
191 

298 
191 
208 
298 
191 
298 
191 
208 

'1.40 
•1.54 
1.68 
1.816 
il.95 
12.09 

.316 
1.329 

.344 

.359 
i.374 

.37 
i.37 

.392 

Do. 

1960.... 

by8 

Do. 

i;46o.; :... 

byo::;:::::::;:::;:;::;::;:::;;;:::: 

St.  Louis. 

3J)10 

by  10 

Do. 

l&O.   . 

by  11,.      ... 

Chicago. 
Do. 

JSo::::::::::: 

by  12; ;...;.... 

3,810 

Bolt 
pu 

s,  machine;  made  of  refined  iron,  hot^ 
nchednuts— 
bvl*     

St.  Louis. 

4,610 

by  2 

Chicago. 

3140.;..;: 

by2* 

St.  Louis. 

3,990 

by  3 

Do. 

2,640 

bysi 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

2,110 

Vby  1 ; 

3,360 

WbyU 

Chicago. 
St.  Loiiis. 

4,290 

^by  2 

4)340 

^by2* 

191     1.414 
298       .437 
191   !  I  .  4.^9 

Chicago. 

4,410 

{by3                   

St.  Louis. 

3,590 

{by3i      ;;::::::: :;:;;:":::: 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

3^.;...;;.... 

{by  4! 

298 
298 
191 
298 
191 

.481 
.4736 
'  .503 
.533 

1  .5fi2 

3,800 

i)y2:::::::;:;;:;:::::;;;;;:;:;;::::: 

Do. 

3,760 

by2* 

Chicago. 

3,990 

by  3 

St.  Louis. 

2>40 

by3i 

Chicago. 

3,140 

by  4 

298       .592 

St.  Louis. 

2,340 

by  44 

298 
191 
298 

298 

.777 

1.814 

.85 

.888 

Do. 

3,040 

by  5 

Chicago. 

780 

by  5* 

St.  Louis. 

1,380 

by  6 

Do.  . 

74©;..;;;;;;;;:: 

by  64 

191     i.925 

Chicago. 

090 

by7 

298 
191 
29S 
191 
29S 

.962 
1.999 
1.036 
«.786 

.8.^2 

St.  Louis. 

540 

by  74 

Chicago. 

990 

by  8 

St.  Louis. 

2,110 

"1 
1 

^by3 

Chicago. 

1,190 

pCby34 

St.  Louis. 

1,880 

Sby4  :::;;:::: :: 

191  |«.879 
•m       .925 
kUS        .  97 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Tto/..;;;;;;;;:: 

ft  by  44 

1,540 

1^  by  5 

Do. 

1310 

£by6 

29.S 
298 
298 
298 
191 
298 
298 

1.063 
1.156 
1.073 
1.133 
«1.19 
1.253 

1   !il.1 

Do. 

8to ;;::. 

■ 
Cba 

C  by  7 

Do. 

2,160 

by  34 

Do. 

2^     ...     . 

by  4 

Do. 

980?..;;..; 

by44 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

1,140 

by  5 

410 

bv54 

Do. 

1,670 

by  6 

298     i.373 
191   tl.49 

Do. 

«io...;; 

by7 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

400 

by8                 ;:::::: 

298 
298 
298 

1.614 
1.734 
1.854 

210 

byo::.:;;;;;;:;;;:;;;;;; ; : 

Do.  • 

1,320 

by  10 ' 

Do. 

29  pain 

ns,  trace,  43  Inches  long,  with  hook 
dswlveL 

No  award. 

an 

I  Bolted  thread. 


i  Cot  thread. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertiseTnent  of  JtUy  SO,  191$ — GontiDiied. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  deliTwy. 


8an  Fnm- 
oisco. 


St.  Louis. 


025  pounds... 
Impounds. 
475  pounds... 
1,775  pounds. 
1,050  pounds. 
1,600  pounds. 

2,475  pounds. 
3,350  pounds. 
600  pounds. . . 
1,400  pounds. 
300  pounds... 
TOO  pounds... 
1,100  pounds. 

1,300  pounds. 

360  pounds. . . 
100  pounds... 

450  pounds... 

1,600  pounds. 

2,700  pounds. 

1,860  pounds. 

2,260  pounds. 

2,050  pounds. 

460  pounds... 

860  pounds. . . 

600  pounds. . . 

260  pounds. . . 
600  pounds. . . 
200  pounds... 

1,000  pounds. 

2,000  pounds. 

360  pounds. . . 

2,060  pounds. 

300  pounds... 

800  pounds... 
1,100  pounds. 
1,160  pounds. 

660  pounds... 

3,770  pounds. 
6,580  pounds. 
4,065  pounds. 
1,023  pounds. 


Hardware— Continued. 

Iron,  band,  American  (per  100  pounds): 
*byj 

*byl 

*bylj 

JbylJ 

Abyl 

Aby2 

iron,  refined,  American,  per  100  pounds: 
iby} 

ibyli 

Jbyll 

iby  2 

iby2i 

iby2J 

iby  4 

Aby2 

Aby2i 

Aby2i 

Aby3J 

Ibyi 

Ibyl 

IbylJ 

Ibyli 

Iby  2 

Iby2i 

Iby  3 

Iby3j 

Abyl 

Abyli 

ibyj 

ibyl 

ibyli 

ibyH 

iby  2 

iby2i 

iby2i 

Ibyli 

Iby2 

|by2J 

Iron,  refined,  round,  American,  per  100 
pounds: 

A-inch 

finch 

A-inob 

i-inch 


246 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 

245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
234 
245 
246 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 


245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 


$2.65 
2.20 
2.50 
2.05 
2.45 
2.00 
2.45 
2.00 
2.45 
2.00 
2.40 
1.95 

2.20 
2.00 
2.05 
1.85 
2.05 
1.85 
2.06 
1.85 
2.06 
1.85 
2.05 
1.85 
2.05 
1.85 
2.03 
1.85 
1.85 
2.05 
2.05 
1.85 
2.15 
1.06 
2.05 
1.85 
2.00 
1.80 
1.95 
1.75 
1.05 
1.75 
1.95 
1.75 
1.95 
1.75 
1.05 
1.75 
2.15 
1.05 
1.75 
2.15 
1.05 
2.05 
1.85 
1.05 
1.75 
1.95 
1.75 
1.95 
1.75 
1.95 
1.75 
1.95 
1.75 
1.75 
1.95 
L75 
1.95 
1.75 


2.30 
2.10 
2.20 
2.00 
2.15 
1.95 
2.10 
LOO 


Pound*. 


60 
TOO 


100 
466 


400 


100 

'too 


200 
'366 
'760 
'350 


100 
360 


160 
'456' 
"366* 

"mi 
'566" 
'ioo" 
'256' 
'456' 
'ioo" 


100 
"so" 
'too' 

"60 

'ofio' 
'ioo" 
"366 


300 

'ioo" 


1,325 


1,475 
'i,*625 
'2,'425 


Povmis. 


875 


800 

'425 


1,075 
'i,'556 

"i'ioo 

*2,*676 

"im 
■■'466 
"'766 
'"ioo 
'"■466 

"*356 


060 
360 


100 


2,250 
'i,'666 

*i*46d 

'iiKO 

""356 
'"ioo 
"ieo 


160 
600 


100 

""oeo 
'i,'ao6 
'"366 
"\\m 
■"266 


600 

1,100 


860 

'450 


2,445 


4,106 
'3,'646 

'Kmo 
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Contracts  awarded  tmder  adoertUtment  of  July  30,  /9i^— Continued. 


Awards. 


Articles. 


No.  of 

con- ' 

tractor. 


Unit 
price. 


Point  of  dellTery. 


San  Fran- 
cisco. 


St.  Loais. 


Hardware— Continued. 

Iron,  refined,  round,  Amerioan,  per  100 
poonds— Continued. 


14100  pounds.. 
8,200  pounds.. 
5;000  pounds.. 
2,lfi0  pounds.. 
|/)00  pounds.. 

775  pounds 

1,175  pounds.. 

1,125  pounds.. 

1,1S0  pounds.. 

800  pounds 

194 

Upatrs 

72 


6,170  pounds.. 
4,755  pounds.. 
4,286  pounds.. 
9^50  pounds. . 
30,376  pounds.. 
20.426  pounds. 
6,d00  pounds.. 
2L250  pounds. 
8,M0  pounds. . 
7,720  pounds.. 
OjOOO  pounds. . 

1,420  pounds. . 
TtX)  pounds.... 
400  pounds 


4,280  pounds.. 
IVSSO  pounds.. 
S,620  pounds.. 


U 

7 

8S 

22 

1,550  pounds. 
14,745  pounds 


11,100  pounds. . 
218,740  pounds. 


7,561  feet. 

U,fl27feet 
20404  feet 
8^777  fleet., 
L091  feet. 
^464  feet., 


^Inch. 
l-inoh.. 


^incb. 
Hucb- 
1-inch. 


Iron,  refined,  square,  American,  per  100 
pounds: 
finch 


i-inch. 
1-inch, 
l-lnch. 


1-inch 

BlnireB— 

Bread,  thin  blade 

Oanring,  and  f orlcs,  forged,  with  bolster 

and  guard,  genuine  stag  handles, 

per  pair. 
Sklnnmg,  Oninch,  beech  handle,  withr 

out  bolster. 
Nails,  wire,  steel,  Aer  100  pounds— 

lAth,3<l......^. .V. 

3d...: 

4d 

6d 

8d 

lOd 

12d 

20d 

80d 

40d 

eod 

NaOs,  fence,  per  100  pounds— 

iod"i;!;;;;"!!!;;!!;!;!;!!!;;::;;;i:; 
lad 

Nails,  finishing,  per  100  ponnda— 

lOd 

8aw»-         

Circular,  crosscut— 

20-inch 

30-inch 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand- 
No.  7 

No.  9 

Solder,  60  parts  pure  tin,  50  parts  pure  lead. 
Wire-fence  stapUBS,  steel,  galvanized,  1-inch 

and  If  inch,  as  may  be  required. 
Wire,  2-poini  barbed,  galvanised,  main 
wires  not  larger  than  10-gauge;  barbs  not 
larger  than  11-gauge— 
For  hog  fence:  space  between  barbs 

not  to  exceed  3  inches. 
For  cattle  fence;  space  between  barbs 
not  to  exceed  5  inches. 
Pipe,  steel,  galvanized,  per  foot- 
finch 


finch.. 
1-inch.. 
If  inch. 
If  inch. 
2-inch.., 


245 
234 
246 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 
246 
234 

245 
234 
245 
234 
246 
234 
245 
234 
245 
234 

191 
191 


191 


191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 
191 

191 
191 
191 

191 
191 
191 


191 
191 


298 
296 
191 


191 
191 

227 

227 
227 
227 
227 
■227 


$2.10 
^.90 
2.06 
1.85 
2.00 
1.80 
2.00 
1.80 
1.96 
1.75 

2.20 
2.00 
2.10 
1.90 
2.05 
1.85 
2.00 
1.80 
1.05 
1.75 

.12 
.70 


.14 


»2.27 
12.22 
12.07 
»1.97 
11.87 
11.82 
1.82 
11.77 
11.77 
11.77 
11.77 

11.87 
11.82 
11.82 

12.22 
12.12 
12.02 


«6.40 
>8.40 

.91 
.55 
.25 
.0217 


1.0217 
1.0217 

•.0276 

S.0326 

».045 

S.0626 

».075 

».10 


Pounds. 

aoo 


2,330 
*i,'866' 


900 

1,056' 


200 
'356' 


300 
'266' 


100 


Poundt. 

i,*666 


6,876 
'3,'266 


1,260 
'i,'956 


676 
'825 


300 


Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

St  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 


F.  0.  b.  can 
burgh.  Pa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pitts- 


1  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  or  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Co.  make,  at  contractor's  option. 

•Hflesmake. 

<abipmint  baftea  Nor.  1, 1918. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  FIVE 

CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


Dbpabtmsnt  of  the  Interior, 
Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tiubes, 

Muskogee  J  OJcla.,  August  16  y  19  IS. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  year  endinig 
June  30,  1913.  This  office,  under  direction  of  the  department,  deals 
with  matters  pertaining  to  enroUment  and  allotment  of  members  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  handling  of  tribal  revenues,  which 
includes  royalties  from  tribal  coal  and  asphalt  leases,  rents  of  unal- 
lotted lands  and  tribal  buildings,  disposition  of  unallotted  lands,  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  tribal  property,  and  the  completion  and 
settlement  of  the  tribal  anairs  of  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Reports  are  submitted  to  the  department  through  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  who  forwards  same  with  his  recommendation. 
Instructions  are  also  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  matters  pertain- 
ingto  the  work  of  this  office. 

There  is  also  inclosed  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Union 
Agency,  which  office  has  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  such  individual 
Indians  as  are  under  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  supervision  of  the  department,  but  such  office  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  tribal  matters  or  with  dosing  or  prolong- 
ing such  work.  The  report  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  is  also 
attached  hereto. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Previous  ajmual  reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  of  this  office  have  shown  the  work  performed  each  year, 
but  it  seems  advisable  to  refer  briefly  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  prior  to  the  estabhshment  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Dawes  Commissioni  and  of  the  objects 
sought  to  be  accomplished  and  work  since  performed.  This  com- 
mission was  abolished  Julv  1,  1905,  and  the  remaining  work  devolved 
upon  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior,  under  whose  supervision  and 
direction  the  work  has  continued  through  this  office. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  embrace  the  Seminoles  numbering  3,119 

Eersons,  the  Creeks  numbering  18,716  persons,  the  Cherokees  num- 
ering  41,696  persons,  the  Choctaws  numbering  26,730  persons,  and 
the  Uiickasaws  numbering  10,955  persons,  a  total  of  101,216,  or 
about  one-third  of  thepresent  Indian  population  in  the  United  States. 
These  Five  Civilized  Tribes  prior  to  1898  owned  and  controlled  what 
was  then  the  Indian  Territory,  an  area  of  about  19,500,000  acres,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  tract  embracing  the  Quapaw  Agency.  They 
managea  their  own  affairs  within  the  mnitations  of  their  respective 
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nations  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the  United  States  Grovem- 
ment,  elected  their  governors  or  principal  chiefs  and  other  national 
officers,  together  with  legislators  or  councillors,  who  met  in  session 
once  each  year  to  enact  laws  governing  their  aflFairs  generally,  includ- 
ing their  schools,  handled  their  own  revenues,  and  maintained  sepa- 
rate constitutional  organizations.  Each  tribe  owned  in  common 
all  the  land  within  its  borders,  but  could  not  dispose  of  it  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States.  Their  various  laws  permitted,  under 
certjtin  stipulations,  any  member  of  the  respective  tribes  to  take 
possession  for  his  exclusive  use,  of  any  area  oi  land  not  in  possession 
or  use  of  another  citizen,  which  land  he  could  lease  or  quitclaim  to 
others.  The  construction  of  railroads  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
caused  a  lai^e  inunigration  of  white  people  and  resulted  in  towns  being 
built  upon  the  common  property  of  the  different  nations,  all  persons 
being  required  to  pay  specined  amounts  for  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  their  various  occupations  or  business.  Such  conditions  caused 
much  compUcation  and  confusion,  and  enabled  the  more  enlightened 
and  progressive  members  of  the  tribes  to  control  large  areas  of  tribal 
lands  for  their  personal  benefit  to  the  detriment  of  others  less 
fortimate. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898,  commonly  known  as 
the  Curtis  Act,  provided  for  radical  and  important  changes  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory.  This  act  and  sub- 
sequent agreements  and  legislation,  after  making  reservations  for 
then  existmg  railroads,  towns^  schools,  cemeteries,  and  tribal  build- 
ings, provided  for  the  valuation  and  allotment  of  the  land  to  the 
individual  members  of  each  tribe  according  to  the  value  as  appraised 
for  allotment  purposes  and  for  disposal  of  the  lands  remaining. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  chained  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  roUs  of  Indians  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
allotment  and  distribution  of  the  tribal  estates  and  ot  appraising 
and  allotting  the  land  according  to.  value,  under  direction  of  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ^cretary  of  the  Interior.  All  other 
wort  pertaining  to  tribal  matters,  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department,  was  handled  through  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Indian  inspector  for  Indian  Territory,  as  authorized  by  the  act 
approved  June  28,  1898,  which  provided  as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  locate  one  Indian  inspector  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  who  may,  under  his  authority  and  direction,  perform  any  duties 
required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  law  relating  to  affairs  Uierein. 

The  office  of  inspector  was  consolidated  with  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner to  the  Five  Tribes  on  July  1,  1907.  The  area  comprised  in 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  Indian  Territory  was  admitted  as  the  Stat« 
of  Oklahoma  on  November  16,  1907. 

Prior  to  June  28,  1898,  each  tribe  had  a  constitution  modeled  after 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  had  a  full  set  of  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  officers,  the  chief  executive  being  termed  the 
prmcipaJ  chief  or  governor.  The  act  of  June  28,  1898,  provided  for 
the  abolishment  of  tribal  courts  and  placed  certain  statutes  of  Arkansas 
in  effect  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  gave  the  United  States  courts 
jurisdiction  except  in  certain  cases  affecting  purely  tribal  matters. 

The  Creek  agreement,  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  1,  1901  (31  Stats.,  861),  and  the  Cherokee  agreement,  ratified 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.,  716),  placed 
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the  collection  of  all  tribal  revenues  and  the  disbursement  of  all  tribal 
funds  of  these  nations  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stats.,  137). 
contained  a  similar  provision  applicaole  to  all  of  the  Five  Civilized 
TVibes,  including  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations. 
The  act  of  April  26,  1906,  also  contained  a  provision  abolishing  all 
taxes  collected  under  tribal  laws  from  and  after  December  31,  1905. 
The  agreements  with  the  various  tribes  provided  that  the  tribal 
governments  should  be  abolished  March  4,  1906.  As  the  work  of 
enrollment  and  allotment  proved  to  be  much  larger  than  was  at  first 
anticipated,  and  as  such  work,  together  with  the  final  disposition  of 
tribal  property  and  winding  up  of  tribal  affairs,  was  delayed  by 
various  acts  of  Congress  providmg  for  the  enrollment  of  new-bom 
children,  etc.,  the  rolls  were  not  finally  closed  until  March  4,  1907. 
Furthermore,  certain  portions  of  the  work  were  delayed  or  suspended 
until  the  litigation  affecting  it  was  finally  concluded.  It  was  thus 
impracticable  to  abolish  the  tribal  governments  on  March  4^  1906, 
as  it  was  necessary  at  least  for  each  principal  chief  to  contmue  in 
order  to  execute  conveyances,  etc.  Corra'ess,  therefore,  by  joint 
resolution  on  March  2,  1906,  continued  the  existence  of  the  tribal 
governments,  and  section  28  of  the  act  approved  April  26, 1906,  con- 
tained the  following  provision: 

That  the  tribal  existence  and  present  tribal  governments  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes  or  nations  are  hereby  continued  in  full  force 
and  effect  for  all  purposes  authorized  bjr  law,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  but  the 
tribal  council  or  l^islature  in  any  of  said  tribes  or  nations  shall  not  be  in  session  for  a 
loiter  period  than  thirty  days  in  any  one  year:  Providedy  That  no  act,  ordinance,  or 
resolution  (except  resolutions  of  adjournment)  of  the  tribal  council  or  l^islature  of  any 
of  said  tribes  or  nations  shall  be  of  any  validity  until  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  Provided  further ,  That  no  contract  involving  the  payment  or  expendi- 
ture of  any  money  or  affecting  any  property  belonging  to  any  of  said  tribes  or  nations 
made  by  uiem,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  officer  thereof ,  shaU  be  of  any  validity  until 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  tribal  governments  were  continued  by  this  act,  the  tribal 
officials  had  been  divested  of  practically  all  govenmaental  functions,. 
and  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  the  tribal  govern- 
ments have  consisted  only  of  the  principal  chief  or  governor,  secretaries, 
interpreters,  and  such  clerical  assistants  as  were  considered  necessary. 
All  tnbal  records,  papers,  documents,  etc.,  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
custody  of  this  office,  as  provided  by  section  13  of  the  act  of  May  27, 
1908,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  taken  charge  of  all  tribal 
property,  as  provided  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  April  30, 1908. 
There  being  no  governmental  machinery  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
to  hold  elections,  there  have  been  none  held  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  April  26,  1906,  and  as  such  act  continued  the  tribal  go vem- 
ments  existing  at  that  time,  the  acting  officers  on  that  date  continued 
to  fill  their  respective  positions.  TTie  act  of  April  26,  1906,  provided 
that  in  case  the  chief  executive  of  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
should  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  he 
could  be  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  if  a  vacancy 
in  such  position  arose  from  any  other  cause,  such  vacancy  should  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  citizen  by  wood  of  the 
tribe. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  provided  that  no 
tribal  funds  of  the  Five  Civihzed  Tribes  could  be  expended  during  the 
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fiscal  year  endiBg  June  30,  1913;  without  specific  appropriation  by 
Cougress  except  as  follows: 

Equalization  of  aUotments,  per  capita  and  other  payments  authorised  by  law  to 
individual  members  of  the  re^ective  tribes,  tribal  ana  other  Indian  schools  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  under  existing  law,  salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  govenion, 
chiefs,  assistant  chiefs,  secretaries,  interpreters,  and  mining  trustees  of  the  tribes  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  attorneys  for  said  tribes  employea  under  contract  approved 
by  the  President,  under  existing  law,  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  act  contained  no  provision  for  the  meeting  of  the  tribal  coun- 
cils or  legislatures,  nor  the  payment  of  expenses  of  such  meetings. 
Such  councils,  however,  had  not  met  for  several  years  prior  tiiereto, 
except  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914,  approved  June  30,  1913,  contained  practically  the 
same  provision  with  reference  to  the  use  of  tribal  funds. 

The  work  involved  the  enrollment  of  101,000  citizens  from  250,000 
appUcants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  establishment  of 
the  hmits  of  308  existing  towns,  the  surveying  of  these  towns  and 
their  subdivisions  into  lots  and  blocks,  the  appraisal  and  disposal  of 
the  town  lots,  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  members  of  the  tribes, 
the  supervision  and  enforcement  of  tribal  laws,  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  immense  sums  of  money  due  as  royalties,  rents,  etc., 
and  the  final  closing  up  of  all  matters,  so  that  each  memb^  of  the  tribe 
should  receive  his  share  of  the  whole.  This  work  was  very  exacting 
and  complicated  and  instructions  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  frequently  asked  to 
govern  cases  constantly  arising  not  clearly  covered  by  law.  The 
magnitude  and  detail  of  the  task  can  hardly  be  understood  by  those 
not  familiar  with  the  legislation,  requirements,  and  litigation. 

The  enrollment  was  completed  and  the  rolls  closed  by  congressional 
legislation  March  4,  1907,  and  the  allotments  to  individual  members 
have  been  practically  completed. 

Allotments  have  Ibeen  made  as  follows:  To  3,119  Senunoles  an 
avera<;e  of  120  acres  each,  40  acres  of  which  was  a  homestead  and  non- 
^taxable  in  perpetuity  j  to  18,716  Creeks,  including  6,807  freedmen, 
160  acres  each,  of  which  40  acres  was  a  homestead  and  nontaxable 
and  inalienable  for  21  years;  to  40,196  Cherokees,  including  4,924 
freedmen,  an  average  of  110  acres  each,  of  which  40  acres  was  a 
homestead  to  be  nontaxable  while  held  by  the  original  allottee;  to 
27,020  Qioctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizens  an  average  of  320  acres  each, 
of  which  160  acres  was  a  homestead;  and  to  each  of  10,657  Chocta^r 
and  Chickasaw  freedmen,  who  did  not  participate  in  other  tribal 
property,  land  equal  in  value  to  40  acres  of  the  average  aUottable 
[and.  Hie  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement  provided  that  all  land 
allotted  should  be  nontaxable  while  title  remained  in  the  original 
allottee,  not  exceeding  21  years,  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  recently  upheld  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress  in  1908 
provided  that  all  Indians  enrolled  as  less  than  half  blood  should  be 
removed  from  departmental  supervision,  that  the  restrictions  on  lands 
other  than  homestead  of  those  enrolled  between  one-half  blood  ajad 
three-quarter  blood  should  be  removed,  that  further  restrictioxis  could 
be  removed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Laterior  in  individual  instances, 
and  that  in  all  instances  where  restrictions  were  thus  removed  land 
should  thereupon  be  subject  to  taxation. 
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Since  1910  amounts  ranging  irom  2  cents  to  $651.20  each,  aggre- 
gating $1,003;029.38,  have  been  paid  to  65,678  citizens  to  equcdize 
allotments;  all  of  these  payments  were  made  on  a  basis  of  certain 
valuations,  and  citizens  not  receiving  their  quota  of  lands  were  paid  the 
balance  due  in  money. 

In  addition  thereto  payrolls  covering  $541,339.54  due  999  restricted 
Cherokee  Indians  were  furnished  the  superintendent,  Union  Agency, 
forpayment  when  authorized  by  the  department. 

Tnere  were  28,365  suits  broumt  by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  fiiterior  to  set  aside  conveyances  made 
by  Indians  of  portions  of  their  allotted  lands  before  they  were  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  them  xmder  the  then  existing  law.  Of  these  suits, 
9,674  have  been  dismissed  to  date,  leaving  18,691  pending. 

The  unfinished  work  now  being  performed  in  connection  with  allot- 
ments is  the  completion  of  final  and  permanent  office  records,  the  distri- 
butionof  money  to  equalize  allotments,  and  the  disposition  of  3,601,202 
acres  remaining  after  allotment.  To  the  present  time  1,870,858 
acres  have  been  disposed  of,  although  final  payments  of  last  sales 
are  not  due  until  December,  1914.  There  remain  to  be  disposed  of  the 
parents  to  17,708  individual  members  of  the  Creek  Nation  to  equahze 
their  allotments,  which  would  require  about  $7,000,000  on  the  basis  of 
value  of  allotments  heretofore  made,  but  which  will  require  le^Iation; 
the  disposition  of  about  370  cemeteries ;  the  sale  and  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 1,278,000  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation; 
the  sale  of  the  surface  of  432,000  acres  of  coal  lands  recently;  author- 
ized by  Congress,  the  final  disposition  of  the  coal  underlying  such 
lands,  which  will  recuire  legislation,  the  reoflfering  and  disposition  of 
such  tracts  of  unallotted  lands,  scattered  and  interspersed  with 
allotted  lands,  as  may  not  be  finally  paid  for,  and  finally  the  distri- 
bution of  all  tribal  moneys  and  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
all  tribal  property.  Of  the  money  aerived  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  tmallotted  land  and  other  tribal  property,  about  $4,500,000  has 
been  deposited  in  National  and  State  banks  in  Oklahoma,  which 
monej  is  now  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  about  $200,000  annually. 

This  report  shows  m  detail  the  work  accomplished  durii\g  the  past 
year,  there  being  employed  in  this  office  an  average  of  68  clems,  during 
which  time  there  was  received  $3,535,878.15,  which  in  turn  was  dis- 
bursed or  accounted  for. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Union  Agency, 
there  were  employed  m  his  office  in  connection  with  handhng  of  the 
afiFairs  of  restricted  Indians  an  average  of.  152  clerks  and  25  Indian 
police,  during  which  time  in  connection  with  such  matters  his  office 
received  $4,984,181.95,  which  was  disbursed  or  accounted  for. 

The  report  of  the  supervisor  of  schools  shows  that  there  were  main- 
tained during  the  year  12  boarding  schools  and  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  connection  therewith,  including  4  in  his  office, 
averaged  183.  Such  force  in  the  different  offices  embraces  all  em- 
ployees under  jurisdiction  of  the  department  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

Prior  to  1898,  before  changes  in  the  administration  of  affairs  brought 
about  by  subsequent  laws,  and  while  lands  were  held  in  common,  the 
Union  Agency  was  a  small  affair,  the  force  consisting  of  an  agent  at  a 
nominal  salary  with  2  clerks  and  a  few  Indian  policemen,  the  principal 
duties  of  that  office  being  correspondence  with  the  various  principal 
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chiefs  and  the  inyestigation  of  complaints.  Since  this  office  has  had 
supervision  over  the  allotments  to  mdividual  members  and  has  han- 
dled the  affairs  of  about  33;000  individual  Indians  that  are  under 
control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  supervision  of  the 
department,  including  the  receiving  and  accounting  for  vast  sums 
realized  from  royalties  on  oil  produced  on  the  allotted  lands,  sales  of 
lands,  etc.,  the  work  and  force  have  increased  imtil  it  is  now  by  far 
the  largest  Indian  agency  in  existence. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Indian  superintendent.  Union  Agency,  deaUng  with 
probate  matters,  and  also  to  the  reports  heretofore  submitted  by  Mr. 
M.  L.  Mott,  national  attorney  for  the  Creek  Nation,  and  a  special 
report,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hastings,  national  attorney  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  showing  the  deplorable  conditions  existing  in  certain  localities 
with  rrference  to  such  matters,  and  the  necessity  for  provision  to  be 
made  for  theprotection  of  the  estates  of  minor  and  dependent  citizens 
of  the  Five  CaviUzed  Tribes. 

oeneraIj  statement. 

While  the  work  incident  to  enrollment  and  allotment  in  the  Five 
CiviUzed  Tribes  is  practically  complete,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
unfinished  work  stilidevolved  upon  this  office  in  connection  therewith, 
including  equalization  of  allotments,  completing  fixud  records,  plats, 
maps,  etc.  Many  other  unforeseen  compUcations  constantly  arise 
which  wiU  require  much  time  and  careful  investigation  to  unravel; 
the  equalization  of  Creek  allotments  is  especially  comphcated,  several 
million  dollars  being  involved  and  legislation  being  necessary. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  thousands  of  letters  of  inquiry 
requesting  information  in  regard  to  allotment,  sale  of  unallotteJl 
lands,  and  right  to  enrollment  have  been  received,  all  requiring  special 
care  in  examining  the  records  for  the  purpose  of  obtaimng  the  neces- 
sarv  data  to  make  proper  repUes.  There  have  been  prepared  and  fur- 
nished 29,781  certifiea  copies  of  the  records  of  enrollment  and  allot- 
ment, and  approximately  30,000  statements  and  certificates  of  various 
kinds  relating  thereto  have  been  prepared  and  checked  for  the  use  of 
the  Indian  superintendent  and  the  various  field  cleric.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  persons  have  personally  appeared  at  this  office  seeking 
information  of  various  kinds  relating  to  such  matters.  These  per- 
sons have  had  to  be  waited  upon  and  furnished  with  the  desu-ed 
information  wh'^n  it  was  found  proper  to  do  so,  the  services  of  from 
two  to  four  clerks  being  constantly  required  for  such  purpose. 

During  the  year  56,451  communications  were  received  and  137,813 
letters,  circulars,  notices,  and  other  papers  pertaining  to  tribal 
matters  were  mailed,  being  a  daily  average  of  620  pieceshandled. 

The  average  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  office  during  the 
year  was  68.  These  have  been  employed  constantly  in  connection 
with  work  pertaining  to  enrollment  and  allotment,  collection  of  rents, 
sale  of  unallotted  lands  and  other  tribal  property,  and  furnishing  the 
pubUc  certified  information  of  records,  etc. 

The  most  important  work  accomplished  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  has  been  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  unallotted  and  timber 
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lands.  There  were  offered  919,182  acres  of  tribal  unallotted  arid 
timber  lands  during  the  past  year,  of  which  900,175  acres  were  sold 
for  $4,494,683,  or  $1,613,786  more  than  the  apDraisement.  The  total 
area  of  tribal  lands  disposed  of  between  November,  1910,  and  June  30, 
1913,  aggregates  1,849,722  acres  in  28,222  tracts  interspersed  with 
allotted  lands.  These  lands  were  sold  for  $10,745,495,  or  $2,479,266 
naore  than  the  minimum  price,  the  terms  being  partial  payment  at 
time  of  sale  and  balance  on  deferred  payments  covering  two  years  with 
6  per  cent  interest.  During  the  year  there  has  been  received  on 
account  of  unallotted  and  timber  lands  sold,  including  interest  due 
thereon,  $2,656,941.26,  making  a  total  of  $5,505,041.61  collected  to 
June  30,  1913,  leaving  $5,429,709.59  to  be  collected  on  the  deferred 
payments  as  they  become  due,  together  with  interest  thereon  at  6 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  purchase  until  receipt  of  pay- 
ment. The  total  amount  of  interest  collected  on  deferred  pajments 
during  the  year  amounts  to  $138,491.17,  making  the  totd  mterest 
collected  thereon  to  June  30,  1913,  amount  to  $189,256.15. 

To  June  30,  1913,  the  expenses,  including  making  the  agreements 
from  1893,  when  the  Dawes  Commission  was  first  created,  receiving 
applications  for  enrollment  from  all  over  the  country,  appraising  the 
land  and  making  the  allotments,  issuing  the  certificates  of  allotment 
and  making  the  final  deeds  covering  the  entire  work,  amounted  to 
$35.20  per  capita;  the  cost  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  made  in  the  last 
three  years  is  about  4  cents  per  acre,  which  includes  preparation  of 
all  data,  advertisements,  furnishing  information  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers, conducting  sales,  preparing  and  furnishing  purchasers  with 
certificates  of  purdiase,  receiving  remittances  until  final  payments 
are  made,  including  computation  of  interest  thereon,  preparmg  deeds, 
and  having  them  executed  by  the  tribal  authorities,  approved  by  the 
department,  recorded,  and  delivered. 

During  the  year  the  sale  of  the  unallotted  lands  in  the  Seminole 
Nation  was  completed.  The  total  area  remaining  unsold  in  the  other 
nations  is  1,730,344  acres;  all  of  which  is  located  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  excepting  7,839  acres  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  895  acres  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  503  acres  in  the  Creek  Nation.  This  area 
will  probably  be  slightly  increased  by  reason  of  the  cancellation  of 
duphcate  allotments  that  may  be  discovered  and  the  adjustment  of 
several  aUotments  that  are  in  litigation  or  otherwise  aflfected  ^nd  by 
cancellation  of  sales  on  which  payments  are  not  completed. 

Another  branch  of  unfinished  work,  and  one  of  the  most  important, 
is  the  survey,  classification,  appraisement,  and  sale  of  the  surface  of 
the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1912  (37  Stat.,  67  to  70),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  531,  532). 

Several  enrolled  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  (3iicka- 
saw  Nations,  entitled  to  allotments  as  shown  by  enrollment  records, 
have  not  been  located,  and  there  are  pending  in  the  courts  several 
cases  involving  allotments  which  can  not  be  completed  until  de- 
cisions are  rendered.  In  all  of  the  nations  there  have  been  re- 
Eorted  some  duplicate  enrollments  and  allotments  which  will  reauire 
eld  investigation  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  duplica- 
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tioDS;  and  where  necessary,  court  proceedings  must  be  instituted  fco 
cancel  one  of  the  allotments  and  the  evidence  of  title  therein  to  such 
allottee.  In  addition  there  remain  to  be  delivered  approximately 
4,800  deeds  or  patents  issued  to  members  of  the  five  nations;  about 
4,000  of  these  were  returned  unclaimed  or  refused,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  every  possible  eflfort  and  care  in  order  to  make  proper 
delivery. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  equalization  of  allotments  in  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations  has  been  pushed  with 
vigor  and  veir  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made,  tnere  having 
been  disbursed  from  this  office  during  the  year  $482,171.32  to  3,578 
members. 

The  sum  of  $217,226.61  was  collected  and  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  tribes  during  the  year  as  royalty  on  tribal  coal  and  as|)halt 
leases  covering  104,760  acres  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations; 
the  rental  for  the  use  of  the  surface  of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt 
lands  and  other  unallotted  lands,  for  grazing  and  other  purposes, 
amounted  to  $116,134.22;  including  smaller  amounts  from  other 
sources,  the  total  tribal  revenues  collected,  aside  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  unallotted  land,  aggregated  $437,791.20. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Union  Agency, 
the  usefulness  of  the  field  clerks,  formerly  designated  as  district 
agents,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  after  a  trial  of  several  years,  and 
the  work  devolved  upon  them  has  been  of  such  importance  and  mag- 
nitude, especially  in  probate  matters  affecting  estates  of  minors  as 
disclosed  by  investigation  to  which  special  attention  is  invited,  as  ,to 
clearly  show  that  tneir  services  are  indispensable  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  restricted  and  minor  citizens. 

AUUOTMENT  AND   SAUS  OF  UNALLiOTTED  LANDS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  enrolled  citizens  entitled 
to  and  allotted  in  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  approximate 
number  of  restricted  class,  and  the  status  of  allotments  and  sale  of 
unallotted  lands: 

Status  of  allotment  work  and  sale  of  unallotted  lands  on  June  SO^  1913. 


Tribes. 

EnroUed 

citizens 

entitled  to 

allotments. 

Restricted 

Indians, 

June  30, 

1913. 

Average 
area  of 
allDtments, 
not  Includ- 
ing Choc- 
taw and 
Chickasaw 
freedmen.1 

Area  of 
home- 
steads. 

Area. 

Cboctaw 

26,730 
10,955 
41,696 
18,716 
3,119 

9.434 
2,112 
11,770 
7,892 
1,731 

Acret. 
320 
320 
110 
160 
120 

Acre*. 
160 
160 
40 
40 
40 

Acrti, 
6,953,048.07 
4,707.904.28 
4,420,067.73 
3,079,094.61 

365,851.87 

Cihickmaw 

Chflfokfw . .  X     

Creek 

fl«niiioI« 

Total 

101,216 

32,939 

19.525.966.36 

>  The  averaffe  area  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  aUotments  is  40  acres  and  their  entire  aUotaMatB 
are  homesteads. 
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Status  ofallolment  work  and  sale  ofundlloUed  lands  an  June  SO,  1913 — Continued. 


Reserved  from 
aUotments  for 

town  sites, 
Tsflroad  righti 
of  way,  coal 
andaspbalt 
sewegatfcm, 

schools,  cein»- 
teries,  etc. 

AUotted  to 
June  3D,  1013. 

UzuJlotted,  Includiiig 
timber  lands. 

Tribes. 

Sold  to 
June  30, 1013. 

Remaining 
unsold. 

diootaw 

Acres. 

465.614 

46,310 

22.884 

16.015 

1,031 

Acres. 
4,207.885.00 
3,801,060.01 
4,846,523.20 
2.008,007.14 

Acres. 

803,700.20 

850,500.32 

40.766.44 

63,67&80 

4,223.74 

iteret. 
1,206,257.88 

Chfclmraw 

104.06 

ClMrokMa ...         ..... 

805.00 

CnA 

503.58 

fl«intno1« 

None. 

Total 

552,754 

15,804,503.26 

1,870,858.50 

11,207,760.51 

1  This  Includes  1,278,753  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  but  does  not  include  433,584  acres 
of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  In  the  Chootaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

The  enrollment  of  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  was  completed  and  the  rolls  were  closed  on  March  4,  1907, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Confess  approved  April  26,  1906 
(34  Stats..  137).  The  work  in  connection  with  allotments  has  been 
completea,  with  the  exception  of  the  delivery  of  about  4,000  deeds 
or  patents  which  have  been  returned  unclaimed  or  refused  and  about 
800  Seminole  deeds  to  deceased  allottees,  which  are  being  withheld 
by  departmental  instructions  pending  the  determination  of  certain 
Utigation  involving  alleged  illegal  conveyances,  clouding  the  title  to 
portions  of  the  lands  of  such  allottees,  the  adjustment  of  several 
allotments  involved  in  litigation  or  otherwise,  the  investigation  of 
several  reported  duplicate  enrollments,  the  pajrment  of  various 
amounts  aggregating  approximately  $307,252.28  still  due  and  unpaid 
to  equalize  uie  allotments  of  12,016  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chick- 
asaws,  and  of  several  miUion  dollars  in  the  aggregate  to  Creek  allottees 
having  amounts  due  to  equalize  their  allotments,  which,  however,  will 
require  legislation  before  payment  can  be  made. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

The  total  area  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  6,953,048  acres  and  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  4,707,904  acres,  making  the  total  area  of  the  two 
nations  11,660,952  acres,  of  which  8,099,376  acres  have  been  allotted 
to  37,677  citizens  and  freedmen,  leaving  a  balance  of  3,561,576  acres. 
Of  tms  balance  1,753,290  acres,  includmg  21,134  acres  purchased  by 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137),  have  been  sold 
and  79,340  acres  have  been  reserved  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of 
way,  and  other  purposes,  leaving  1,728,946  acres  to  be  disposed  of, 
all  of  which  is  located  in  Hie  Choctaw  Nation  excepting  7,839  acres 
in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

During  the  year  there  were  held  three  sales  at  public  auction  of  the 
unallotted  and  timber  lands  of  the  Choctaw  ana  Chickasaw  Nations 
at  which  there  were  sold  11,750  tracts,  containing  898,083  acres,  for 
$4,474,867.     Since  1910  a  total  of  23,981  tracts,  containing  1,732,154 
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acres,  have  been  sold  in  these  two  nations  for  $10,130,368,  or  $2,230,806 
more  than  the  appraisement.  The  average  appraised  value  was  $4.48 
per  acre  and  the  average  price  obtained  was  $5.82  per  acre,  making 
an  average  of  $1.34  per  acre  obtained  over  the  appraisement. 

Complete  allotments  have  been  made  to  all  citizens  and  freedmen 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  with  the  exception  of  six 
freedmen  and  one  citizen  who  have  not  been  located  and  seven  partial 
allotments  to  citizens  awaiting  adjustment  on  account  of  pending 
litigation  and  other  reasons.  Tne  patents  to  98  tracts,  varying  in  area 
of  from  2  to  20  acres,  reserved  for  cemeteries  are  to  be  prepared. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  detail  work  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  the  imallotted  lands  in  these  two  nations,  because  many  of  the 
tracts  are  scattered  and  interspersed  with  allotted  lands.  Tnis  work 
includes  preparing  descriptive  lists  and  maps  preparatory  to  adver- 
tising, furnishing  desired  information  to  the  public,  conducting  the 
sales,  checking  and  platting  the  sale  of  each  tract,  making  separate 
ledger  accounts  for  each  tract  sold,  preparing  and  deliveiing  certifi- 
cates of  purchase,  receiving  payments  and  computing  interest  thereon, 
and  finally  preparing  deeds,  having  same  executed  by  the  proper 
principal  chief  on  benalf  of  the  tribe,  approved  by  the  department, 
recorded  in  this  office,  and  delivered  to  purchaser.  During  the  year 
11,749  certificates  of  purchase  and  1,523  deeds  were  prepared  and 
delivered  to  the  purchasers  of  lands  in  these  nations  and  approxi- 
mately 23,000  entries  were  made  on  the  ledgers. 

CHEBOKEE  NATION. 

The  total  area  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  4,420,067  acres,  of  which 
4,346,524  acres  have  been  allotted  to  40,196  citizens  and  freedmen. 
There  were  22,884  acres  reserved  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way, 
and  other  purposes,  and  49,765  acres  have  been  sold,  leaving  895 
acres  of  imaQotted  land  in  this  nation  remaining  imsoid.  The  last 
annual  report  shows  a  total  of  625  acres  of  imallotted  and  unsold  land 
in  this  nation.  This  area  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by 
reason  of  the  cancellation  of  one  duplicate  allotment. 

The  litigation  involving  the  right  of  the  Cherokee  minors  enrolled 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906,  having  been 
finallv  determined  in  favor  of  such  minors,  the  principal  item  oi  work 
devolved  upon  the  office  in  connection  with  the  Cherokee  allotments 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  preparation  and  dehVery  of  deeds 
to  sucn  minors  and  payment  of  moneys  in  lieu  of  allotments.  Eight 
himdred  deeds  were  cnecked  with  the  allotment  plats  and  original 
applications;  2,700  were  executed  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation-  and  3,400  were  forwarded  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  There  have  been  mailed  to  allottees,  or  their  proper 
representatives,  4,350  homestead  and  allotment  deeds,  of  which  360 
have  been  returned  unclaimed,  which  with  1,350  other  deeds  that 
have  been  returned  to  this  office  during  previous  years  make  the  total 
number  of  deeds  returned  unclaimed  or  refused  amount  to  1,710. 
No  deeds  have  been  issued  to  165  new-born  Cherokees,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  portions  of  their  allotments  are  involved  in  suits  to  quiet  the 
titles,  which  are  clouded  by  illegal  conveyances. 

During  the  year  the  recommendations  of  this  office  have  received 
departmental  approval,  and  appropiiate  notations  on  the  approved 
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rolls  have  been  made  in  the  cases  of  two  enrolled  Cherokee  citizens 
where  field  investigations  developed  the  fact  that  one  died  prior  to 
September  1,  1902,  and  the  other,  who  was  enrolled  both  as  a  Chero- 
kee and  Creek,  elected  to  retain  his  enrollment  and  allotment  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  thas  reducing  the  total  number  of  Cherokee  citizens 
entitled  to  allotments  from  41,698,  as  shown  in  the  last  annual  report, 
to  41,696. 

During  the  year  the  action  of  the  department  and  this  office  in 
awarding  the  land  involved  in  the  Cherokee  allotment  contest  entitled 
Herman  Knight  v.  Eva  Waters  to  the  contestee  was  sustained  by 
decision  rendered  on  March  17,  1913,  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Comt  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  ex  rel.  Herman  Knight  v.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  matters  growing  out  of  sucn  contest 
have  been  closed.  This  contest  was  instituted  August  28,  1907,  and 
assumed  much  importance  by  reason  of  the  great  value  of  the  land 
for  oil,  and  all  possible  legal  steps  were  taken  by  the  litigants  to  secure 
a  favorable  decision. 

Pay  rolls  ^gregating  $1,007,772.54,  showing  the  amounts  due  each 
of  the  5,605  Cherokee  minors  enrolled  imder  the  act  of  April  26,  1906. 
to  whom  partial  or  no  allotments  were  made,  were  prepared,  approved 
by  the  department,  and  returned  to  this  office  for  payment.  One  of 
these  pay  rolls  containing  the  names  of  515  restricted  citizens  having 
amounts  due  them  aggregating  $308,942.74  was  tinned  over  to  the 
superintendent.  Union  ^ency,  for  payment  under  departmental 
instructions.  The  others  containing  the  names  of  the  oalance  of 
these  minors  were  retained  at  this  office  for  payment.  The  total  of 
these  pay  rolls  was  $698,829.80,  of  which  $452,980.66  was  paid  to 
2,380  persons.  This  necessitated  considerable  work,  as  the  difference 
between  the  appraised  value  of  the  allotments  of  each  citizen  and  the 
standard  value  of  a  Cherokee  allotment  had  to  be  carefully  ascertained 
and  checked  before  makin?  the  pay  rolls,  and  as  all  payments  were 
made  to  guardians  or  legal  representatives,  they  were  required  to 
file  satisfactorv  bond  to  account  for  moneys  received  in  each  case. 

Only  one  allotment,  containing  30  acres,  was  made  during  the 
year  to  a  registered  Delaware  citizen,  who  had  lost  through  contest 
the  same  area  of  his  original  selection. 

The  uncompleted  tribal  work  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  comprises 
principally  the  completion  of  the  tract  books,  ledgers,  and  allotment 
plats,  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  deeds  to  unallotted  lands  and 
the  investigation  and  disposition  of  272  tracts  reserved  for  cemeteries. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  matters  incident  to  the  closing 
of  complicated  allotment  cases  and  the  investigation  of  dupUcate  en- 
rollments. Furthermore,  the  work  of  prepanng  certified  copies  of 
the  records  and  that  of  checking  oil  leases  and  applications  for 
removal  of  restrictions  with  the  allotment  and  enrollment  records 
are  to  some  degree  increasing  owing  to  the  extensive  development 
of  lands  for  oil  and  gas. 

CBEBE  NATION. 

The  total  area  of  the  Creek  Nation  is  3,079,094  acres,  of  which 
2,998,997  acres  have  been  allotted  to  18,716  citizens  and  freedmen. 
There  were  1 6,015  acres  reserved  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way, 
and  other  purposes,  and  63,579  acres  have  been  sold,  leaving  a 
balance  of  503  acres  remaining  unsold. 
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Complete  aUotments  have  been  made  to  aJl  citizens  and  freedmen. 
There  are  eight  tentative  applications  made  by  citizens  to  select  lands 
allotted  to  persons  whose  names  have  been  stricken  from  the  rolls 
and  to  whom  deeds  thereto  were  issued;  which  are  involved  in  suits 
to  cancel  same,  or  in  other  litigation  affecting  the  title  to  the  land. 

There  are  due  to  17,708  Creek  citizens  various  amounts,  aggrefi;atiiig 
$6,913,932,  to  equalize  their  allotments  on  a  basis  of  $1,040  earn,  but 
which  can  not  be  paid  as  the  Creek  tribal  fund  aggregates  only  about 
$3,700,000.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1909  (35  Stats., 
781-805),  provision  was  made  for  the  equalization  of  Creek  allot- 
ments on  a  basis  of  $800  instead  of  $1,040,  which  was  the  standard 
of  allotment  first  established.  This  act  provided,  however,  that 
the  Creek  national  council  should  pass  an  act,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  discharging  the  United  States  from  any 
further  claim.  The  coimcil  rejected  such  proposition;  consequently 
the  equalization  of  these  allotments  remains  unsettled  pending 
further  legislation. 

Several  alleged  duplicate  enrollments  and  aUotments  have  been 
reported  in  tms  nation.  In  such  cases  testimony  must  be  taken 
and  an  opportunity  given  citizens  having  two  allotments  to  be  heard 
and  elect  which  allotment  they  desire  to  retain^  in  order  that  the 
records  may  be  made  in  proper  condition  to  justify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  denying  such  citizens  the  right  to  participate  in  more 
than  one  allotment,  and,  in  the  event  patents  have  been  issued 
covering  both  allotments,  to  cause  the  institution  of  suits  looking  to 
the  cancellation  of  one  of  the  allotments  and  the  evidence  of  the 
allottee's  title  therein. 

During  the  vear  there  were  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction 
the  balance  of  the  unalloted  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation,  consisting 
of  1,754  acres.  Of  the  land  thus  advertised,  155  acres  were  with- 
drawn from  sale  by  departmental  instructions,  leaving  1,599  acres 
which  were  offered,  of  which  1,411  acres  were  sold  for  $16,660,  or 
$11,900  more  than  the  minimum  price.  The  average  Tnininnim 
price  was  $3.40  per  acre  and  the  average  sale  price  was  $11.80  per 
acre,  or  $8.40  more  than  the  average  minimum  price  per  acre. 

8BMIN0LE  NATION. 

There  is  contained  in  the  Seminole  Nation  a  total  of  365,851  acres, 
of  which  359,697  acres  have  been  allotted  to  3,119  citizens  and  freed- 
men. There  were  1,931  acres  reserved  for  town  sites,  schools,  rail- 
road rights  of  way,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  balance,  consisting 
of  4,223  acres,  has  been  sold  for  $40,441,  or  $20,336  more  than  the 
appraisement.  The  average  appraisement  was  $4.75  per  acre,  and 
the  average  sale  price  was  $9.57  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  $4.82  per 
acre  more  than  the  appraisement. 

The  work  incident  to  enrollment  and  allotment  and  the  disposition 
of  the  unallotted  land  in  this  nation  has  been  practically  completed. 
During  the  year  three  allotments,  containing  a  total  of  520  acres,  have 
been  canceled  by  judgments  rendered  by  me  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma,  for  the  reason  it  was  found 
that  the  allottees  had  two  allotments,  one  in  the  Seminole  Nation 
and  one  in  the  Wichita  or  Kiowa  Reservation. 
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The  last  annual  report  shows  that  there  were  160  acres  of  unallotted 
land  remaining  unsold  in  this  nation,  which  with  the  canceled  area, 
as  above  referred  to,  made  a  total  of  680  acres  remaining  unsold. 
During  the  year  this  remaining  area  was  sold  at  public  auction  in 
accordance  with  departmental  authority  for  $3,156,  or  SI, 856  more 
than  the  minimum  price. 

Under  instructions  from  the  department  there  have  been  issued 
during  the  year  deeds  covering  the  allotments  of  2,240  citizens  and 
freedmen  of  this  nation,  leaving  879  deeds  still  to  be  issued,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  cover  allotments  of  deceased  restricted  allottees. 
These  deeds  have  been  prepared,  but  the  issuance  thereof  has  been 
withheld  under  departmental  instructions.  Deeds  covering  the 
allotments  of  1,304  Uving  restricted  Seminoles  have  been  mailed 
direct  from  this  office  to  the  allottees. 

It  appearing  that  a  large  number  of  unrestricted  Seminoles  had 
sold  theu:  allotments,  or  portions  thereof,  for  a  grossly  inadequate 
consideration,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  purchasers  promised 
to  pay  an  additional  sum  upon  tne  title  being  pertected  in  the  allottee, 
936  deeds  covering  the  allotments  of  this  class  of  allottees  were 
mailed  for  delivery  to  Mr.  James  E.  Gresham,  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  Greneral  at  Wewoka,  Okla.,  who  has  charge  of  suits 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  rights  and  title  to  the  lands  of  Semi- 
nole allottees,  which  action  was  approved  by  the  department  on 
December  24,  1912. 

EQUAUZATION  OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  work  of  computing  the  amounts  due  to  equalize  the  allot- 
ments of  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and, 
Cherokee  Nations  and  preparing  pay  rolls  thereof  has  been  com- 
pleted, excepting  in  a  lew  cases  where  allotments  have  not  been 
adjusted  or  suits  are  pending.  In  all  cases  of  restricted  Cherokee 
Indians,  where  the  sum  due  exceeds  S50,  payments  are  made  by 
the  superintendent.  Union  Agency,  and  the  money  deposited  to  the 
indivioual  credit  of  the  allottee  in  local  banks  throughout  the  Cher- 
okee Nation,  where  it  bears  interest  until  withdrawn.  Payments  of 
amounts  due  all  others  are  made  through  this  office. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  paid  through  this  office  to  3,578 
members  of  these  three  nations  $482,171.32,  which,  together  with. 

Sayments  previously  made,  makes  a  total  of  $1,003,023.38  paid  to 
une  30,  1913,  to  equalize  the  allotments  of  65,678  members,  leav- 
ing 12,016  still  unpaid.  In  addition  thereto  pay  rolls  covering 
$541,339.54  due  999  restricted  Indians  were  turned  over  to  the 
superintendent,  Union  Agency,  for  payment  as  authorized  by  the 
department.  Practically  all  of  the  payments  which  are  to  be  made 
through  this  office  in  order  to  ecjualize  allotments  are  very  smaJH, 
amounting  to  only  a  few  cents  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  which 
accounts  for  efforts  not  being  made  by  parties  entitled  thereto  to 
obtain  same,  although  repeatedly  notified.  No  action  has  been 
taken  during  the  year  looking  to  the  equalization  of  Creek  allotments. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  status  of  the  equalization  of 
allotments  in  these  nations  on  June  30^  1913: 

Status  of  the  equalization  ofallotTnenU  in  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw ,  and  Chickasaw  Nations, 

June  SO,  191S. 


NaUoQS. 

Names 

on 

rolls. 

Total 
number 

paid 
prior  to 

Total 
number 

paid 
present 

fiscal 

year. 

Total 

num- 

ber 

paid. 

Total 
amount 

paid 
prior  to 

Total 
amount 

paid 

present 

fiscal  year. 

Total 

amount 

paid. 

Total 

num- 

ber 

unpaid. 

Cherokee 

Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw  

140,420 
37,274 

30,895 
31,205 

3,119 
459 

84,014 
31,664 

1233,968.34 
286,868.72 

$478,125.60 
4,045.82 

8712,118.84 
290,900.54 

6,406 
6,610 

Total 

77,694 

62,100 

8,678 

65,678 

520,852.06 

482,171.32 

1,003,023.88 

12,016 

>  This  does  not  include  990  restricted  Cherokees  on  pay  rolls  transierred  to  the  Indian  superintendent 
for  payment  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  oX  the  Interior. 

AUCTION  SALE  OF  XJNAIiliOTTED  laANDS. 

Of  the  imallotted  lands  in  the  Five  Nations  there  has  been  sold 
since  November  1,  1910,  the  date  of  the  jSrst  sale,  a  total  of  28,221 
tracts,  containing  1,838,921  acres,  for  $10,458,495  or  an  average  of 
$5.68  per  acre;  all  sales  were  by  public  auction,  the  lands  being 
offered  at  the  respective  county  seats.  Of  the  lands  thus  sold,  23,980 
tracts,  containing  1,721,353  acres,  are  located  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  and  were  sold  for  $9,843,368,  or  $2,124,624  more 
than  the  minimum  price;  2,787  tracts,  containing  49,765  acres,  are 
located  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  were  sold  for  $179,828,  or  $57,447 
more  than  the  minimum  price;  1,395  tracts,  containing  63,578  acres, 
are  located  in  the  Creek  Nation  and  were  sold  for  $394,857,  or 
$170,677  more  than  the  minimum  price;  and  59  tracts,  containing 
4,223  acres,  located  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  were  sold  for  $40,441, 
or  $20,336  more  than  the  minimum  price. 

During  the  year  three  sales  of  unallotted  lands  were  held,  two  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  and  one  in  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  Nations.  On  August  27,  1912,  regulations  were  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  providing  for  reoffering  for  sale  the 
unsold  imallotted  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 
At  this  sale,  which  extended  from  November  12,  1912,  to  December 
23,  1912,  there  were  offered  a  total  of  816,826  acres,  contained  in 
11,098  tracts,  of  which  697,545  acres  were  sold  for  $3,412,153,  or 
$1,258,537  more  than  the  appraisement.  The  average  appraisement 
of  the  land  sold  was  $3.08  per  acre,  and  the  average  price  obtained 
was  $4.89,  or  an  average  sale  price  of  $1.81  per  acre  more  than  the 
average  appraisement. 

Under  aepartmental  authoritjr  of  January  27,  1913,  there  were 
withdrawn  from  the  timber  area  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  94,571  acres, 
which  were  offered  for  sale  with  the  other  remaining  unallotted  lands. 
At  such  sale,  extending  from  May  1,  1913,  to  May  15,  1913,  there 
were  offered  112,775  acres  without  any  minimum  price,  which  land 
had  previously  been  offered  but  not  sold,  of  which  112,671  acres  were 
sold  for  $583,521,  or  $163,359  more  than  the  appraised  value.  The 
average  appraisement  of  the  land  thus  sold  was  $3.73  per  acre,  and 
the  average  sale  price  was  $5.18  pei  acre,  or  an  average  of  $1.45  more 
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per  acre  than  the  average  appraisement.  Of  the  94,571  acres  for- 
merly in  the  timber  reserve  and  for  the  first  time  offered  at  this  sale 
at  a  minimum  price  of  twice  the  appraisement  as  made  for  allotment 
purposes,  77,066  acres  were  sold  for  $192,192,  or  $71,991  more  than 
the  TTfiinimiiTn  price. 

On  May  13,  1913,  authority  was  granted  by  the  department  to 
offer  for  sale  the  balance  of  the  unallotted  lands  in  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  Nations.  For  this  sale,  which  was  held  on  June  26,  27,  and 
28,  1913,  there  were  advertisea  1,754  acres  of  land  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  of  which  155  acres  were  withdrawn  by  departmental  instruc- 
tions of  June  23,  1913,  it  having  been  found  that  same  was  involved 
in  certain  claims  thereto  bv  alleged  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
The  balance  of  the  land  advertised,  consisting  of  1,599  acres,  was 
offered,  of  which  1,411  acres  were  sold  for  $16,660,  or  $11,861  more 
than  the  minimum  price.  The  average  minimum  price  per  acre  was 
$3.40,  and  the  average  sale  price  was  $11.80  per  acre^  or  an  average 
of  $8.40  per  acre  more  than  the  average  minimum  price. 

All  of  the  land  offered  in  the  Seminole  Nation  at  this  sale,  consist- 
ing of  680  acres,  was  sold  for  $3,156^  or  $1,856  more  than  the  minimum 
price.  The  average  minimum  price  per  acre  was  $1.91,  and  the 
average  sale  price  was  $4.64  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  $2.73  per  acre 
more  than  the  average  minimum  price. 

In  disposing  of  these  lands,  advertisements  were  carried  for  from 
30  to  60  days  in  advance  of  the  sales  in  various  newspapers  in  Okla- 
homa and  other  States.  In  addition  circulars  advertismg  the  sales 
were  sent  to  approximately  35,000  persons,  whose  names  were  pro- 
cured from  the  combined  maihng  list  of  this  office  and  the  office  of 
the  superintendent.  Union  Agency,  and  from  other  sources;  also 
about  15,000  were  furnished  to  persons  making  inquiry  at  this  office 
after  the  sales  were  advertised.  All  railroads  operating  in  Oklahoma 
were  also  furnished  with  lar^e  supplies  of  advertising  matter  which 
they  distributed  through  their  immigration  and  advertising  agents. 

Ihere  are  approximately  473  tracts  of  imallotted  land  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  119  tracts  in  the  Creek  Nation,  containing  a 
total  of  11,386  acres,  which  were  sold  at  pubUc  auction,  under  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  $70,944.  Part 
payments  aggregating  $16,033  have  been  made  for  land  on  which  final 
payments  due  m  November  and  December,  1912,  have  not  been 
made,  although  the  purchasers  have  been  repeatedlv  notified  of  non  . 
payment  and  requested  to  make  remittances.  The  canceUation  of 
such  sales  and  forfeiture  of  amounts  paid  thereon,  as  provided  by  the 
regulations  under  which  they  were  sold,  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  department. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  issued  and  dehvered  to  purchasers 
of  the  unallotted  lands  11,749  certificates  of  purchase  and  2,455 
patents.  An  average  of  two  tracts  is  contained  in  each  patent; 
therefore  the  number  of  tracts  patented  represent  about  twice  the 
number  of  patents  issued. 
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Patents  to  purchasers  of  unallotted  lands  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  nd 

Seminole  Nations. 


Nations. 

During 

f  seal  year 

ended  Jane 

ao,  1911. 

During 

fisralyear 

ended  June 

30, 1912. 

During 
fiscal  year 
ended  June 

30,1913. 

Total 

Ohoctav  And  Chickasaw 

m 

207 

137 

2 

821 

659 

»7 

3 

1,523 

415 

504 

13 

3,00 

Chorok66 

Ci«ek 

Seminole 

18 

Total 

1,040 

1,690 

2.455 

5,iiB 

The  tabulated  statements  following  show  the  result  of  the  sales 
made  m  each  nation  to  June  30,  1913: 
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TIMBER  LANDS. 

There  are  two  tracts  of  valuable  timber  lands  located  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation.  One  tract  consisting  of  1,278,753  acres  and  containing 
1,043,857,500  feet  of  pine  timber  and  141,309,000  feet  of  hardwood 
timber  was  withdrawn  from  allotment  by  departmental  instructions 
of  January  12,  1907,  and  the  other  tract,  consisting  of  10,801  acres, 
and  contamlng  43,505,000  feet  of  pine  timber  and  about  3,000,000  feet 
of  hardwood  timber  was  segregated  from  allotment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26, 1906  (34  Stats.,  137). 

As  shown  in  the  annual  report  for  June  30,  1912,  the  larger  of  the 
above-mentioned  timber  tracts  was  advertised  in  February,  1912,  for 
a  period  of  90  days.  Sealed  bids  were  received  and  opened  May  1, 
1912,  for  550,608.44  acres,  containing  536,616,500  feet  of  pine  and 
64,291,000  feet  of  hardwood,  but  as  the  prices  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  as  no  competitive  bids  were  submitted,  the  pxoposals  were  re- 
jected bv  the  department.  No  attempt  was  made  to  sell  these  lands 
and  timber  during  the  last  fiscal  year  out  the  subject  of  theii  further 
disposition  and  s^e  is  now  under  consideration  of  the  department. 

In  accordance  with  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  smaller  tract  of  timber  land  above  referred  to,  was 
divided  into  21  tracts  of  not  exceeding  one  section  each,  which  in 
turn  was  divided  into  six  groups  of  not  exceeding  three  sections  or 

Sarts  of  four  sections  each,  ana  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  on 
[ovember  11,  1912.  The  pine  timber  was  offered  on  a  basis  of  $3.50 
per  thousand  feet,  and  the  nardwood  timber  was  treated  as  a  part  of 
the  land  and  included  with  the  appraised  value  thereof.  Previous  to 
this  sale  these  lands  were  advertised  in  several  publications  for  a 
period  of  60  days  from  September  10,  1912,  under  the  direction  of 
the  depaitment,  and  a  large  number  of  the  copies  of  the  advertise- 
ment and  regulations  were  sent  to  timbermen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

To  enable  purchasers  desiring  to  bid  on  any  one  section,  or  portion 
of  a  section,  or  groups  of  sections,  or  the  entire  tract,  as  advertised, 
the  sale  was  conducted  as  follows : 

Fii-st.  The  land,  hardwood,  and  pine  timber  in  each  section,  or  part 
of  a  section  were  offered. 

Second.  The  land  and  the  hardwood  in  each  section  were  offered. 

Third.  The  pine  timber,  without  the  land  and  hardwood  in  such 
section  was  offered.  No  bids  were  received  under  the  first  three 
offerings. 

Fourth.  Each  group  was  then  offered  in  the  same  manner,  namely, 
the  land,  hardwood,  and  pine,  then  the  land  and  hardwood,  and  then 
the  pine  alone,  but  no  bids  were  received. 

Fifth.  The  entire  tract  was  then  offered,  first  by  asking  for  bids 
for  the  land  and  hardwood,  for  which  one  offer  only  was  made  of 
S29,034,  being  the  appraised  value  thereof. 

Sixth.  The  pine  timber,  appraised  at  $151,874,  was  then  offered, 
but  no  bid  was  received.  ^ 

Seventh.  The  enthe  tract,  including  land,  hardwood,  and  nine 
timber,  was  then  offered  at  the  appraised  value  of  $180,818.  The 
first  offer  made  was  for  $181,000,  after  which  there  was  spirited  com- 
petitive bidding  between  five  or  six  bidders,  and  the  tract  was  finally 
awarded  to  the  highest  bidder  for  $287,000  or  $106,182  more  than 
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the  appraised  value,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Interior  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  provided  in  the  regu- 
lations.   This  sale  was  approved  on  November  25,  1912. 

This  tract  of  timber  land  hftd  been  offered  for  sale  for  cash  four 
different  times  previous  to  this  sale,  but  bids  submitted  therefor,  the 
highest  being  $150,000,  were  rejected  and,  considering  it  was  sold  for 
$137,000  more  than  the  highest  bids  offered  at  the  previous  sales  and 
$106,182  more  than  the  minimum  price,  the  price  obtained  is  very 
gratifying. 

SEGREGATED  COAIi  ANB  ASPHALT  liANBS. 

The  total  area  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  reserved  from  allotment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  March  24,  1903,  under  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L  ,  641),  is  445,303  acres,  of 
which  12,716  acres  were  set  aside  for  town-site  and  other  purposes, 
leaving  432,584  acres  subject  to  further  disposition.  Of  these  lands 
104,760  acres  are  now  occupied  by  mining  companies  under  116 
leases,  leaving  327,824  acres  not  affected  by  any  mming  lease. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stats  ,  325), 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  prac- 
tical and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  character,  extent,  and  value 
of  the  coal  deposits  imder  the  segregated  coal  lands,  and  made  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  that  purpose.  Such  appropriation  was 
entijely  insufficient  to  make  an  exnaustive  investigation  in  reference 
to  the  coal  deposits,  but  with  such  appropriation  37  test  holes  were 
drilled,  such  work  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  supervisor  of  mines. 
Full  report  of  these  operations,  including  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
coal  and  the  value  of  the  same,  was  made  to.  the  department,  and  the 
same,  together  with  all  data  and  correspondence  in  reference  thereto, 
was  transmitted  to  Congress,  with  a  letter  from  the  President  dated 
February  28,  1910,  and  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  390,  Sixty- 
first  Congress,  second  session.  No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to 
dispose  of  the  mineral  deposits. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  February  19,  1912  (Public,  No.  91), 
entitled:  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  surface  of  the  segre- 
gated coal  and  asphalt  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
and  for  other  purposes,"  authorizes  the  sale  of  the  surface  of  both  the 
leased  and  unleased  coal  and  asphalt  lands  at  not  less  than  the 
appraised  value,  which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  three  appraisers 
appointed  by  the  President,  such  appraisement  to  oe  approvea  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  provides  that  the  value  of  improve- 
ments thereon,  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  work  of  appraisement  to  be 
completed  within  six  months  from  February  19,  1912,  or  by  August 
19,  1912. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  on  February  24, 1912, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  promulgated  regulations  governing  the 
work  of  surveying,  platting,  classifying,  and  appraising  the  surface  of 
said  lands. 

The  time  specified  to  complete  the  work  was  extended  by  Congress 
to  December  1,  1912,  but,  as  it  was  found  impracticable  to  finish  tie 
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survey,  dassification,  and  appraisement  of  all  lands  by  such  time,  the 
work  on  that  date  was  suspended.  The  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  June  30,  1913,  further  extended  the  time  to  complete  such 
work  to  December  1, 1913,  and  on  August  1, 1913,  a  force  of  surveyors 
was  a^ain  engaged  to  complete  the  necessary  survey,  the  unfinished 
work  Deing  coimned  to  lands  for  town-site  purposes,  which  requires 
platting  tracts  adjoining  towns  into  blocks  of  one  acre  or  more  and 
ascertaming  character  of  land,  and  nature  of  improvements  thereon 
preliminary  to  classification  and  appraisement  by  appraisers. 

During  the  past  year,  from  July  1,  1912,  to  December  1,  1912, 
when  the  work  was  suspended  as  above  indicated,  surveying  parties 
in  the  field  completed  all  field  work  on  108,106  acres,  of  which  88,611 
acres  are  grazing  and  agricultural  lands  and  19,492  acres  suitable  for 
town-site  property.  Theseparties  surveyed  and  divided  the  land  into 
tracts  suitable  for  appraisement  and  sale,  varying;  in  area  of  from  1  to 
160  acres  each,  determined  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  cultivated, 
located  the  improvements,  and  ascertained  the  area  occupied  by  rail- 
road rights  of  way,  reservoirs,  and  other  reservations  approved  by 
various  acts  of  Congress. 

Previous  to  June  30,  1912,  307,920  acres  of  agricultural  or  grazinff 
lands  and  827  acres  suitable  for  town  site  were  surveyed  and  dividea 
into  tracts  which,  together  with  the  land  surveyed  during  the  present 
year,  makes  the  totsu  area  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  tracts  suitable 
for  appraisement  and  sale  aggregate  416,853  acres,  leaving  15,732 
acres  unsurveyed,  all  of  which  remaining  area  is  suitable  for  town-site 
property. 

Three  appraisers,  Mr.  A.  L.  Edgington,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
Mr.  Earl  A.  McGk>wan,  of  Talihina,  Okla.,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Boles,  of 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  were  appointed  by  the  President  on  April  20,  1912, 
to  classify  and  appraise  the  surface  of  these  lands,  as  authorized  by 
the  act  of  February  19,  1912,  and  they  reported  and  entered  on  duty 
April  23,  1912.  To  June  30,  1912,  they  classified  and  appraised 
101,021  acres,  and  from  July  1,  1912,  to  November  14,  1912,  when 
they  resigned,  they  had  inspected  in  the  field  and  classified  and  ap- 
praised approximately  295,410  acres  additional,  making  an  ^gre^ate 
of  396,531  acres  dassmed  and  appraised  by  them  in  the  field,  but  mey 
did  not  complete  schedules  oi  such  appraisements,  leaving  36,054 
acres  that  had  not  been  inspected,  all  of  which  is  suitable  for  town- 
site  property.  Schedules  ot  appraisement  made  by  such  appraisers, 
aggrejgating  25,119  acres,  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  such  were  not  approved,  the  representatives  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  claiming  that  the  appraisements 
made  were  too  low,  therefore  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  classifica- 
tion and  valuations  made  by  such  appraisers,  who  resigned  November 
14,  1912.  Three  new  appraisers,  Mr.  Harry  Smith,  of  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Tidwell,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  Mr.  lioya  B. 
Locke,  of  McAlester,  Okla.,  were  immediately  thereafter  appomted, 
but  as  the  work  was  required  by  law  to  be  completed  December  1, 
1912,  such  appraisers  did  not  enter  upon  duty.  Three  other  ap- 
praisers, Mr.  Heniy  M.  Tidwell,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Mr.  Royal  J . 
Allen,  of  Duncan,  Okla.,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Edd,  of  Poteau,  Okla., 
have  just  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Pl'eeident  and  have  com- 
menced their  work. 
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IMPBOVEMBNTS  ON  SEGBEaATED  COAL  AND  ASPHALT  I^ANDS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  contains  the 
following  provision: 

Provided^  That  the  houses  and  other  valuable  improvements,  not  including  fencine 
and  tillage,  placed  upon  the  aegr^ted  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  in  Oklahoma,  oy  private  individuals,  while  in  actual  poaaesflion 
of  said  land  and  prior  to  February  nineteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  not 
purchased  by  the  Indian  nations,  shall  be  appraised  independently  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  on  which  they  are  located  and  shall  be  sold  with  the  land  at  public  auction 
at  not  less  than  the  combined  appraised  value  of  the  improvements  and  the  surface 
of  the  land  upon  which  they  are  located.  Said  improvements  shall  be  sold  for  cash 
and  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  same  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  ninety-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  realized  from  the 
saJe  of  the  improvements  shall  be  paid  over  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  owner  of  the  improvements,  and  the  appropriation  hereinbeiore 
made  for  tills  purpose  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  five  per  centum  retained  from 
the  sale  of  the  said  improvements:  Provided,  That  any  improvements  remaining 
unsold  at  the  expiration  of  two  vears  from  the  time  when  first  o£Fered  for  sale  shall  be 
sold  under  such  regulations  and  terms  of  sale,  independent  of  their  appraised  value, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe:  Provided  further,  That  persons  ownutf 
improvements  so  appraised  may  remove  the  same  at  any  time  prior  to  tiie  sale  thereof, 
in  which  event  the  appraised  value  of  the  improvements  ana  land  shall  be  reduced 
by  deducting  the  appraised  value  of  the  improvements  so  removed:  Provided fyrther, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  improvements  placed  on  said  lands  by  coal  and 
asphalt  lessees  for  mining  purposes,  but  improvements  located  on  lands  leased  for 
mming  purposes  belonging  to,  or  heretofore  paid  for  by,  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  ^all  be  appraisM  and- the  appraised  value  thereof  shall  be  added  to  the 
appraised  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

The  matter  of  determining  the  ownership  of  improvements  on 
these  lands  has  been  somewhat  complicated.  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  58  of  the  supplemental  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement 
ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stats.,  641), 
the  improvements  which  were  on  these  lands  on  the  date  of  the 
se^egation,  March  24,  1903,  and  belon^g  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
citizens,  were  appraised,  and  such  citizens  paid  the  appraised  value 
thereof  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  remove  and 
select  allotments  elsewhere,  and  such  improvements  thereafter  be- 
longed to  the  tribes.  However,  as  Indian  citizens  claiming  the 
improvements  at  the  date  of  the  segregation  have  in  many  instances 
attempted  to  sell  or  transfer  them  to  other  individuals,  the  persons 
claiming  to  be  purchasers  also  make  application  to  be  paid  for  them 
under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912.  Also,  from  time  to  time  since  the 
land  was  segregated,  many  improvements  have  been  added  to  and 
repairs  made  by  occupants,  and  it  requires  a  personal  inspection  and 
field  investigation  in  order  to  determine  the  respective  mterests  of 
the  various  claimants. 

Employees  of  this  office  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  deter- 
mining the  ownership  of  improvements  on  tnese  lands  m  order  to  get 
the  matter  in  shape  so  that  the  improvements  can  be  appraised  and 
scheduled  by  the  three  appraisers  appointed  under  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1912,  and  there  have  been  furnished  all  persons  known 
to  claim  improvements  on  these  lands  blanks  to  be  filled  out,  giving 
information  as  to  the  character  of  said  improvements,  location,  etc. 
This  office  has  received  1,470  applications  from  private  individuals 
claiming  improvements  on  these  lands.  These  applications  cover 
more  than  one-half  of  the  improvements  on  the  lands  and  in  many 
cases  applications  conflict,  two  or  more  covering  the  same  improve- 
ments or  a  portion  of  the  same  improvements.    The  location  and 
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character  of  the  improvements  are  not  sufficiently  described  in  the 
applications  in  many  instances,  and  it  recjuires  much  correspondence 
and  in  many  cases  a  personal  investigation  on  the  ground  to  deter- 
mine the  facts.  Twelve  contest  cases  over  the  ownership  of  improve- 
ments on  the  segregated  land  have  been  filed,  in  nine  of  which  hearings 
have  been  had  and  testimony  taken.  A  number  of  additional  con- 
tests wiU  undoubtedly  be  filed  before  such  work  is  completed. 

This  preliminary  work  of  securing  full  and  complete  data  concern- 
ing improvements  and  the  names  of  the  owners  thereof  is  being  done 
so  that  the  appraisers  will  have  full  and  complete  information  as  to 
the  improvements  on  each  tract  of  land,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  owners,  and  can  proceed  to  appraise  sucn  improvements  without 
interruption  or  delay. 

The  mining  of  coal  and  asphalt  and  the  royalty  payable  thereon  is 
discussed  unaer  the  head  of  tribal  revenues. 

IliLiEGALi  CONVEYANCE  OP  ALIX>TTED  LANDS. 

The  data  in  connection  with  all  suits  instituted  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  cancel  and  set  aside  alleged  conveyances  of  restricted 
Indians  have  been  rechecked  with  the  enrollment  and  allotment 
records  of  this  office.  During  the  year  3,390  suits  have  been  dis- 
missed, or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  reported  to  this  office  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Attorney  General  naving  charge  of  these  suits. 
Prior  to  July  1,  1912,  6,284  <5ases  had  been  acted  upon,  making  the 
total  number  of  cases  closed  amoimt  to  9,674,  leaving  undetermined 
18,691  cases. 

RECORDING   OP  PATENTS  AND   OTHER  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  Work  of  recording 

Satents,  deeds,  (ind  other  instruments  during  the  fiscal  ye^  ended 
une  30,  1913; 

Progress  of  work  of  recording. 

Creek  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 4 24 

Creek  town  lot  deeds.. I ^ 9 

Cherokee  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 8, 400 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  homestead  and  allotment  patents 20 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  town  lot  patents 167 

Seminole  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 3, 978 

Unallotted  land  deeds 2,440 

School  and  church  deeds 22 

.Mscellaneous  deeds 35 

Inherited  land  deeds 126 

Orders  for  removal  of  restrictions 917 

Total 16,138 

- DEPOSIT  OF  TRIB4:Ir-FUyi>»-IN  BANKS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  InterioxJbjauthoxized  to  deposit  in  banks  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  the  net  receipts  from  the  sales  of  unallotted 
.lands  and  other  property  belonging  Jba  .any,  of  the  Piye  Cisdlized 
Tribes  under  the  following  provision  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1911  (36  Stats.,  .1058-1070): 

The  net  receipts  from  the  sales  of  surplus  and  unallotted  lands  and  other  tribal 
property  belonging  to  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  after  deducting  the  necessary 
exx>en8e  of  advertising  and  sale,  may  be  deposited  in  national  or  State  banks  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  the  discretion  ^  the  Secreta^ef  the  Interior,  such  deposi- 
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toriee  to  be  designated  by  him  under  such  rules  and  regnilationB  governing  the  rate 
of  interest  thereon,  the  time  of  deposit  and  withdrawid  thereof,  and  the  security 
therefor  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  interest  accruing  on  such  funds  may  be  used  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  per  capita  payments  of  such  funds. 

On  June  16,  1911,  the  department  approved  regulations  governing 
the  matter  of  depositing  such  funds  in  national  banks  in  the  State  (3 
Oklahoma.  October  27,  1911,  new  regulations  were  prescribed 
superseding  those  of  June  16,  1911.  February  21,  1912,  said  regu- 
lations were  amended  so  as  to  permit  deposits  to  be  made  in  State 
banks  as  well  as  national  banks. 

During  the  year  the  department  established  a  rule  that  before  a 
deposit  of  tribal  funds  would  be  authorized,  banks  must  have  been 
in  operation  at  least  one  year  -  must  have  a  surplus  equal  to  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  capital  stocK  and  be  free  from  indebtedness. 

A  bank  desiring  to  secure  a  deposit  of  these  funds  is  furnished 
information  by  this  ofiGice  relative  to  requirements  and  when  formal 
application  is  received  it  is  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Department 
thrgugh  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  consideration  and 
action  with  a  view  to  designating  it  as  a  depository  or  holding  bank 
for  such  funds.  After  a  bank  is  designated  it  is  called  upon  by  this 
office  to  furnish  surety  company  bond,  the  amount  of  such  bond 
exceeding  by  10  per  cent  the  deposit  to  be  made.  After  the  bond  is 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  deposit 
is  made  direct  from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Banks  are  required  to  render  semiannually  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  an  account  current  covering  the  deposit  made.  The 
interest  on  such  deposits  is  computed  only  on  June  30  and  December 
31  of  each  year,  or  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposit  up  to  the 
date  of  such  withdrawal.  The  semiannual  interest  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  deposit  in  the  bank  and  draw  interest  the  same  as  the 
principal  unless  the  bank  prefers  to  pay  the  interest.  These  deposits 
are  not  subject  to  check,  but  it  is  contemplated  that  they  shall  remain 
in  the  banks  until  necessary  to  be  withdrawn  for  payments  to  Indians 
when  authorized  by  law. 

Up  to  June  30,  1913,  there  have  been  designated  as  depositories 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1911,  and  the  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under, 192  national  banks  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  S5,869,500  and 
72  State  banks  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $682,500,  making  a  total 
designation  of  $6,552,000.  There  had  been  actually  deposited  to 
June  30  $4,474,189.45  in  these  banks,  as  shown  by  the  following  table, 
which  also  shows  the  amount  withdrawn  and  the  amount  remaining 
on  deposit  on  June  30,  1913: 


DejxmU  in  banks. 

Fund. 

withdrawals. 

On  deposit  June  30, 1913. 

Netiooal. 

State. 

National. 

State. 

National. 

Stete. 

Chwfth'^ 

12,118,372.00 

857,061.46 

006,060.00 

261,^70 

21,7?r» 

8131,849.00 

115,000.00 

140,400.00 

6,000.00 

6,500.00 

888,272.00 
45,000.00 

812,600.00 

82,086,100.00 

812,061.46 

906,950.00 

261,628.70 

21,771.30 

8118,819.00 

115,000.00 

140,40aOO 

5,000.00 

6,6oaoo 

Chi<;kamiv 

Craek 

Cherokee 

Seminole 

Total 

4,166,808.46 

806,168.00 

77,272.00 

12,500.00 

4,068,581.45 

385,658.00 
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While  only  $4,474,189.45  was  actually  on  deposit  on  June  30,  1913, 
banks  had  been  called  upon  to  furnish  bonds  to  cover  deposits  aggre- 
gating $264,091  additional,  which  bonds  had  not  been  furnishea  or 
approved  and  no  deposit  as  yet  made  thereunder. 

The  interest  paid  varies  from  4  to  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  aver- 
ages about  4^  per  cent.  No  minimum  rate  of  interest  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  these  deposits,  but  imder  instructions  from  the  department 
the  banks  offering  the  highest  rates  of  interest  receive  deposits  first. 
Up  to  June  30,  1913,  the  interest  on  these  deposits  aggregated  about 
$220,500.  Deposits  have  been  made  in  167  national  banks  and 
54  State  banks  and  have  been  withdrawn  from  4  national  and  2  State 
banks.  Banks  now  holding  deposits  are  located  in  67  counties  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  funds  by 
counties: 

Deposits  in  banks,  by  counties. 


Counties. 


National. 


State. 


Counties. 


National. 


State. 


Adair 

Alfalfa 

Atoka 

Beckham.. 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian... 

Carter 

Cherokee... 
Choctaw.... 
Cleveland.. 

Coal 

Comanche. 

Cni$ 

Creek 

Cuater 

Dewey 

Ellis 

Garfield..., 

Garvin 

GradT , 

Grant 

Greer , 

Haskell.... 

Huehes 

Jackson 

Jefferson..., 
Johnston.., 
Kinf!fisber. 

Kiowa 

Le  Fkve... 

Lincoln 

Logan 

liove 


$15,000.00 

35,000.00 

5,000.00 

45.000.00 

20,000.00 

220,000.00 
10,000.00 
75,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
84,000.00 
15,000.00 


50,000.00 
50,000.00 
34,545.45 


10,000.00 
16,000.00 
175,000.00 
283,000.00 
25,000.00 
50,000.00 
40,000.00 
139,500.00 
45,000.00 
60,000.00 
85,000.00 
40,000.00 
40.000.00 
80,900.00 
20,000.00 
50,000.00 
15,000.00 


12,500.00 
'35,'969.'66 


15,000.00 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 


5,000.00 
2,250.00 


10,000.00 

]5,'666.'66 


2,500.00 

i6,'666.'66 


11,000.00 

i2,*666.'66 


5,000.00 
10,000.00 


20,000.00 


McClain 

McCurtaln 

Mcintosh 

Major 

Marshall 

Mayes 

Murray 

Muskof^ee 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie. 
Pushmataha... 
Roger  MUla.... 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tillman 

Tulsa 

Waroner 

Waahington . . . 

Washita 

Woodward 


$75,000.00 
15,000.00 

120,000.00 
10,000.00 
75,000.00 
25,000.00 
40,000.00 

160,000.00 
70,000.00 
15.000.00 

300,000.00 

105,000.00 
15,000.00 
25,000.00 
13,636.00 


175,000.00 
95,000.00 

165,000.00 
15,000.00 


60,000.00 
80,000.00 
20,000.00 

115,000.00 
65,000.00 
20.000.00 

135,450.00 
82,500.00 
40,000.00 
30,000.00 
60,000.00 


$5,000.00 
'2,'5o6.'o6 


14,090.00 
'5,066.06 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 
22,000.00 
32,500.00 
16,000.00 


25,000.00 
2,500.00 
7,600.00 
10,000.00 
26,000.00 


7,500.00 


25,000.00 


Total 4,088,531.45 


385,668.00 


TRIBAL  REVENUES. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stats.,  137),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  had  charge  of  the  collection  of  revenues 
accruing  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Section  11  of  this  act  provided  that  all  revenues  accruing  to  these 
tribes  should  be  collected  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him  and  also  that 
the  Secretary  should  pay  all  legal  claims  against  the  tribes  which 
may  have  been  contracted  after  July  1,  1902,  or  for  which  warrants 
have  been  regularly  issued. 
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This  office  has  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  unallotted  or  tribal 
land  and  property  and  supervises  the  collection  of  revenues  due  the 
tribes. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  had  been  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1912,  and  during  the 
past  year  the  unallotted  lands  with  the  exception  of  the  se^egated 
coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  and 
the  timber  lands  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  were  practically  all  disposed 
of.  Therefore  the  area  from  which  grazing  fees  had  been  collected 
has  been  materially  reduced. 

During  the  year  one  grazing-fee  collector  was  employed  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation  the  entire  year  together  with  four  assistants  and 
one  stenographer  for  about  three  months  while  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  was  made.  Mr.  J.  B.  Kelsey,  grazing-fee  collector  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  continued  until  after  tne  safe  of  unallotted  lands 
in  December,  1912,  at  which  time  practically  all  of  the  unallotted 
lands  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  were  disposed  of,  after  which  he 
assisted  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  until  April  4,  1913,  when,  on  account 
of  the  completion  of  the  work,  he  resigned.  During  tne  year  col- 
lections were  made  from  about  3,500  persons  occupying  tribal  land. 
The  amounts  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913, 
aggregated  $116,134.22,  as  follows: 

Segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations $102, 760. 55 

Unallotted  land: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 12,590.97 

Creek  Nation 264.00 

Seminole  Nation 200.00 

Cherokee  Nation 182.50 

Total 115,998.02 

During  the  year  1913  it  was  reported  that  large  herds  of  cattle 
were  being  allowed  to  range  on  unallotted  land  belonging  to  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  especially  in  the  southeast  portion 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  the  area  known  as  the  timber  lands,  widiout 
authority  and  without  making  any  payment  for  said  privilege.  The 
parties  owning  the  cattle  were  notified  that  they  must  make  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  occupy  such  lands  and  make  proper  paynaent 
or  vacate  at  once.  The  owners  of  stock  had  been  repeatedly  notified 
during  previous  years  in  reference  to  the  matter,  which  notices,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  they  ignored.  Therefore  a  representative  of  the 
office  together  with  a  party  of  Indian  policemen  were  instructed  to 
proceed  to  that  portion  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  seize  any  stock 
running  on  tribal  land  without  proper  authority.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion, unless  the  owners  at  once  made  proper  payment,  to  take  pro- 
ceeding|s  in  court  and  have  the  cattle  turned  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  marshal  and  eventually  dispose  of  it,  if  necessary, 
as  authorized  by  the  regulations  of  the  department,  wliich  proviae 
that  there  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  stock  for  amounts  due  the  tribes. 
Several  hundred  head  of  stock  were  actually  seized,  and  in  one  in- 
stance suit  was  filed  to  recover  the  amount  due  as  grazing  fee,  but 
the  owner  of  the  stock  made  settlement  and  had  the  suit  aismissed. 
Other  parties  made  payment  when  demanded  where  their  stock  was 
found  running  on  tribal  land  without  authority;  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  unallotted  lands  are  in  many  instances  interspersed 
with  tracts  of  allotted  lands  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  seize  all  the 
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stock  of  any  one  person  for  which  payment  should  be  made,  as  some 
of  them  would  be  running  on  imallotted  land  and  some  on  allotted 
land  and  it  was  necessary  to  locate  the  section  comers,  etc.  Further- 
more, most  of  the  cattlemen  would  gather  up  their  stock  and  keep 
them  on  allotted  land  imtil  the  party  had  left,  and  in  this  and  other 
ways  the  owners  of  stock  have  avoided  paying  any  grazing  fee  for 
probably  the  larger  portion  of  their  cattle. 

In  view  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act 
of  August  24,  1912,  limiting  the  expenditure  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
collections,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  make  collections  except  on 
large  bodies  of  unallotted  land  containing  good  pasture.  Whue  an 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  collect  rental  from  all  persons  oecuoying 
or  usin£^  unallotted  lands,  it  has  been  necessary  to  select  localities 
where  tne  results  would  seem  to'justify  the  expenses. 

SAIiB  AND  LEASma  OF  TRIBAL  BTJILDINaS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  April  30,  1908,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  interior  should  take  possession  of  all  tribal  buildings, 
together  with  furniture  therein  and  the  land  pertaininff  thereto,  ana 
appraise  and  sell  the  same  when  deemed  advisable  ana  to  lease  such 
property  imtil  disposed  of.  During  the  fiscal  year  1913  the  following 
amounte  were  received  from  the  sale  of  tribal  buildings: 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  tribal  buildings. 

CBEBK  NATION. 

Creek  Orpban  Home,  Becond  25  i>er  cent  payment  and  final  50  per  cent 

payment,  including  interest |4, 474. 50 

Wetomka  Boarding  School,  final  50  per  cent  payment,  including  interest. .    1, 202. 68 
Pecan  Creek  Boarding  School,  second  25  per  cent  payment  and  part  of  final 
payment,  with  interest 1,75L88 

CHEBOKBB  NATION. 

National  jail  building  and  lot  1,  block  95,  in  Tahlequah,  first  25  per  cent 

payment 687. 50 

Cherokee  capitol  building,  including  block  75  in  Tahlequah 40, 000. 00 

Sale  of  furmture,  capitol  building,  at  Tahlequah 197. 10 

Cherokee  Advocate  Bidlding,  including  lot  8  and  east  5  feet  of  lot  7,  block 

89  in  Tahlequah,  25  per  cent  payment 312.50 

Cherokee  Colored  Boarding  School,  ^art  of  second  25  per  cent  payment 

and  part  of  final  i>ayment,  with  interest 320. 16 

Cherokee  Male  Seminary,  final  payment,  with  interest 1,557.59 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

Harley  Academy,  full  payment,  with  interest 2, 135. 00 

Lot  6,  block  3,  town  of  Emet,  with  school  building 56. 00 

Lot  2,  block  3,  town  of  Roff,  for  school  property,  second  25  per  cent  pay- 
ment    3. 15 

Lots  24  and  25,  block  30,  town  of  Colbert,  school  property,  second  25  per 

cent  payment 44. 00 

Lot  4,  block  19,  town  of  Oakland,  with  tribal  courthouse,  final  payment, 

with  interest 39.52 

1  acre  reserved  for  Eagletown  courthouse,  first  25  per  cent  payment 10. 00 

1  acre  reserved  for  KuUituklo  courthouse,  full  payment 12. 50 

Kullituklo  courthouse  building,  first  25  per  cent  payment 3. 76 

Rock  Academy,  interest  on  final  payment 304. 88 

Lebanon  Academjr,  first  25  per  cent  payment  and  part  of  second  25  per  cent 

payment,  with  interest 1,967.50 
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The  following  amounts  were  received  and  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  respective  tribes  on  account  of  damages  for  tribal  land  con- 
demned for  rights  of  way  and  other  purposes: 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  rights  of  way. 

CBBEE  NATION. 

MiflBouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railroad  Co.  for  right  of  way $128.20 

CHBROKBB   NATION. 

Midland  Valley  Railroad  Co.  for  right  of  way $299.30 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Co.  right  of  way 27. 30 

Ozark  &  Cherokee  Central  Raiboad  Co.  nght.of  way 600.  CO 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW   NATIONS. 

Calvin  Township  in  Hughes  County,  condemnation  of  tribal  land  for  public 

road $147.60 

Pittsburg  Water  &  Light  Co.  condemnation  of  10  acres  tribal  land  for  power 

plant 32.50 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  right  of  way 217. 20 

Kiowa  Township  in  Pittsburg  County,  tribal  land  condemned  for  public  road, 

with  interest 64. 46 

City  of  Mc Alester  for  land  condemned  for  sewer  purposes •  673. 30 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  right  of  way 8. 40 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  right  of  way 286.80 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  the  following  amounts  were 
received  from  school  districts  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  school 
sites  not  exceeding  two  acres,  each  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
section  10  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1908: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  32  acres 1227. 50 

Creek  Nation,  2  acres 16. 00 

SALE  OF  TIMBEB  ILI^EGALLY  CUT. 

During  the  year  the  sum  of  $1,755.69  was  received  and  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  from  the  sal©  of 
seized  timber  illegally  cut  from  unallotted  land. 

COAL  AND  ASPHALT  TRIBAL  LEASES. 

The  statement  below  gives  the  coal  and  asphalt  leases  in  effect  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  on  June  30,  1913,  which  leases 
were  entered  into  under  the  provisions  of  section  29  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  28,  1898.  The  supplemental  agreement  pro- 
vided that  no  additional  leases  covering  these  lands  should  be  made 
after  the  ratification  of  said  agreement  by  the  tribes  which  was  on 
September  25,  1902.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1913. 
provided  for  the  leasing  of  additional  acreage  from  segregated  coal 
and  asphalt  lands,  not  exceeding  640  acres  in  any  one  case,  providing 
such  additional  area  to  be  leased  adjoins  leases  actually  in  operation 
on  said  date.  The  regulations  govermg  the  leasing  of  such  additional 
lands  were  approved  by  the  department  on  June  18,  1913,  but  no 
leases  of  additional  areas  had  been  made  up  to  June  30,  1913,  although 
a  number  of  applications  were  pending.  The  leases  entered  int  o  uaoer 
the  act  of  June  28,  1898,  run  for  a  period  of  30  years  from  their  date. 
During  the  year  the  department  gave  the  Bureau  of  Mines  supervision 
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over  mining  operations;  both  on  land  belonging  to  the  tribes  in  com- 
mon and  leases  from  individual  Indians,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  RutledgO;  a 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  stationed  at  McAlester, 
Okla.,  his  duties  being  to  secure  data  required  by  the  Government, 
see  that  mines  are  properly  operated,  and  submit  reports  to  the  depart- 
ment, which  duties  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  State  mine 
inspector. 

The  report  of  the  mining  trustees  shows  that  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1913,  3,103,071  tons  of  coal  and  4,752  tons  of  asphalt 
were  mined.  The  royalty  on  coal  is  8  cents  per  ton,  ''mine  run, "  and 
on  crude  asphalt  10  cents  per  ton  and  on  refined  asphalt  60  cents 
per  ton. 

The  following  statement  also  gives  the  output  of  each  lease  during 
the  year  and  the  royalty  payable  thereon: 

Mineral  leases,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  showing  coal  and  asphalt  wined  during 
year  ended  June  SO,  191$,  and  royalty  payable  (hereon, 

COAL. 


No. 


Bached  DenniBn Coal  Co 

Bolen-DaniaU  Coal  Co 

Do 

Do 

Brewer  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Cameron  Coal  &  MercantUo  Co 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Central  Coal  it  Coke  Co(by  transfer). 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Qulf  Railroad  Co. . . 
CoalinteCo 

Geo.  T.Cutto,' trustee  (by  traziafer)  W'.V.V.'. 

Degnan  A  MoConneU 

Degnan  dc  MoConnell  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

DenJaon  Coal  Co 

Dow  Coal  Co 

Do. 


BaetemCoal&lCInhigCo 

FoIaom-lCorris  Coal  lUning  Co. . 


Do. 


FoIaom-MonisCoal  Mining  Co.  (by  tranafer). 

Do 

Great  Weetem  Coal  &  Coke  (3o 

Do 

Halley-Ola  Coal  Co 

Di 

Indian  Coal  d^Mlnhig  Co 

Kali-InlaCoalCo..... 

LeBoequet  Coal  A  Mining  Co 

MoAleeter  &  Gal veston  Coal  Mining  Co 

MoAleeterCoald^CokeCo 

MoAleater-EdwardsCoalCo 

McMnrray.JohnF 

Mauard  Coal  d^  Mining  Ck> 

MUbyA  Dow  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Minouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  (}o 

Osage  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Panama  Coal  Co. 

Pocahontas  Coal  Co 

PoteauCkMdA  Mercantile  Co 

BampleeCoaldt  Mining  Co 

Sans  Bois'coai  Co!.  !.*.*!.  !.i.!i!!.!!I!!!!ii!! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Loois-Oalyeston  Coal  Si  Mining  Co 

Turkey  Creek  Coal  Co 


Total. 


Acres. 


960 

960 

960 

960 

610 

960 

3,S40 

2,880 

17,760 

960 

960 

6,640 

1,000 

4,800 

960 

960 

330 

1,960 

960 

960 

6,580 

720 

960 

2,050 

2,040 

1,920 

960 

480 

960 

480 

1,400 

1,920 

5,760 

960 

1,920 

960 

6,680 

960 

060 

960 

960 

280 

960 

3,800 

960 

960 

1,920 

960 


Date  of 


Apr.  1,1902 
Jidy  3,1890 
Aog.  20,1901 
Sept.  16,1902 
Aug.  27,1902 
July  5,1902 
Apr.  16,1902 
Jifly  3,1809 
Feb.  21,1809 
Aug.  23,1902 
Apr.  7,1902 
Mar.  20,1902 
Sept.  20, 1809 
Feb.  21,1899 
Sept.  23, 1902 
Apr.  29,1902 
Sept.  6,1902 
Sept.  26, 1809 
Sept.  21, 1900 
June  30,1902 
Apr.  5,1901 
Apr.  4,1902 
Aug.  14,1900 
Feb.  21,1809 

do.. 

May  15,1902 
Mar.  15,1809 
Feb.  21,1809 
May  5,1902 
Sept.  6,1900 
Dec.  10,1809 
July  3, 1899 
Mar.  15,1809 
May  16,1902 
Feb.  21,1809 
Dec.  21,1900 
Apr.  5,1901 
Oct.  11,1809 
Mar.  15,1809 
Feb.  21,1901 
Not.  2,1809 
Sept.  24,1900 
Apr.  27,1900 
June  21,1901 
Feb.  25,1902 
July  2,1902 
Oct.  2,1809 
Feb.  25,1902 


Tons. 


13,786.00 


40,418.00 
60,660.00 
26,453.00 


40,760.00 
638,656.66 


84,966.56 
481,633.00 
44,026.00 
29,066.00 


89,202.00 
92,870.60 


287,600.00 


79,138.00 


132,270.00 

9,802.00 

73,867.00 


12,086.00 
112,004.00 
77,131.00 


80,871.00 
99,004.00 
168,506.60 
180,355.00 
9,025.00 
84,154.00 
10,203.90 


26,687.00 


119,329.00 
654.00 


100     99,800   3,1(0,071.10      248,246.60 


Royalty. 


11,022.80 


8,233.44 
5,573.52 
2,036.24 


8,260.80 
61,002.68 


6,797.83 

38,630.64 

8,622.00 

2,326.28 


8,136,16 
7,430,36 


23,007.20 
"6,'83i.'6i 


10,681.60 

791.36 

5,909.85 


1,038.88 
8,960.82 
6,170.48 


6,460.68 
7,920.32 
12,687.64 
14,428.40 
722.08 
2,782.32 
816.31 


2,126.96 


9,640.82 
44.32 
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Mineral  leases^  Choctaw  and  ChiekaMiw  Nations,  showing  coal  and  asphalt  mined  during 
year  ended  June  SO,  1913,  and  royalty  payable  thereonr-CoAtiavLed. 


ASPHALT, 


Leesees. 

No. 

Aons. 

DatectflMM. 

Tons. 

Royidty, 

Amfflioan  MlnAfftl  Wax  Oo......».-t ,— 

960 
960 
800 
960 
960 
640 
120 

Oct     1,1900 
Mar.    8,1902 
Sept.  15,1900 
Jan.   22,1902 
July  18,1902 
Aug.  22,1902 
Mar.    7,1901 

Choctaw  AsDhaltCo 

Downard  AsDhalt  Co 

460.00 
2,721.00 

176.00 
1,386.00 

846.90 

Downard  ,J.Btt .---t 

272.10 

GUaonita  Roofing  &  Paving  Co 

17.60 

Book  Creek  Natuna  AsphiQt  Co 

18&60 

Tar  Rnrinr  Annhalt  Co  ' 

Total 

7 

4,960 

4,752.00 

47fi.a0 

The  following  statement  shows  all  assignments  and  cancellations 
of  coal  and  asphalt  tribal  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28;  1898: 

Assignments  and  cancellation  of  leases. 

Date  of  lease. 

D.  Edwards  &  Son,  lease  No.  3 July     3,1899 

Aaedgned  to  Arkansas-McAlester  Goal  Co.,  Dec.  10, 1901. 

Assigned  to  Bolen-Damall  Coal  Co.,  July  8,  1902. 
Arkansas-McAlester  Goal  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Aug.   20,1901 

Assigned  to  Bolen-Damall  Coal  Co.,  July  8, 1902. 
Soutiiwestem  Coal  &  Improvement  Co. ,  leases  1  to  10 Mar.   20, 1902 

Assigned  to  Southwestern  Development  Co.,  Aug.  12, 1902. 

Leases  Nos.  7, 8, 9,  and  10  surrendered  and  canceled  Sept.  24, 1904. 

Leases  Nos.  1  to  6,  inclusive,  assigned  to  R.  W.  Maguire,  trustee, 
Feb.  18, 1908. 

Leases  Nos.  1  to  6,  inclusive,  assigned  to  Geo.  T.  Cutts,  trustee, 
Jan.  16, 1913. 
Kansas  <&  Texas  Coal  Co.,  leases  1,2, 3,  and  4 Apr.    16,1902 

Assigned  to  Central  Goal  &  Coke  Co.,  Dec.  8,  1902. 
San  Bois  Coal  Co.,  lease  No.  4 May     31,1902 

Surrendered  and  canceled  Mar.  24,  1904. 
George  A.  H.Mills,  lease  No.  1  (asphalt) Aug.   29,1902 

Assigned  to  Ravia  Asphalt  Co.,  Feb.  20, 1903. 

Lease  surrendered  and  canceled  Oct.  6, 1905. 
Perry  Bros.,  lease  No.  1 Aug.   23,1902 

Assi^ed  to  Goalgate  Co.,  Mar.  6,  1903. 
Bache  <&  Denman,  lease  No.  1 Apr.      1, 1902 

Assigned  to  Bache  &  Denman  Goal  Co.,  Mar.  24,  1903. 
Choctaw  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  leases  1,  2,  and  3 July      3, 1899 

Assigned  to  Edwin  Harrison,  trustee,  May  16,  1903. 

Lea^  1,  to  3,  inclusive  assigned  to  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Jan. 
29  1913. 
Essen  Goal  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Feb.    25,1902 

Assigned  to  Sans  Bois  Coal  Co.,  June  6, 1903. 
Atoka  Coal  &  Mining  Go. : 

Leases  Nos.  1,2,  3,4,5,  6,  and  7 Apr.     5,1901 

Lease  No.  8 Apr.     4,1902 

Assigned  to  Western  Coal  A  Mining  Co.,  Aug.  29,  1903. 

Leases  Nos.  1  to  8,  inclusive,  asidgned  to  Folsom-Morris  Coal 

Mining  Go Dec.     2,1912 

Charles  G.  Adkins,  lease  No.  1 July     5, 1902 

Assigned  to  Cameron  Goal  &  Mercantile  Co.,  Sept.  2,  1903. 
Brewer  Mining  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Aug.   27,1902 

Assigned  to  Brewer  Coal  A  Mining  Co.,  Oct.  19, 1903. 
Thomas  H.  Chambers,  lease  No.  1 Nov.   13, 1901 

Assigned  to  Chambers  Coal  A  Mining  Co.,  Jan.  26, 1904. 

Surrendered  and  canceled.  Mar.  12,  1912. 
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Data  of  tease. 
Michael  Perona,  lease  No.  1 Sept.    6,1902 

Assigned  to  Savanna  Coal  Co.,  Feb.  6,  1904. 

Assigned  to  Dow  Coal  Co.,  Apr.  15,  1911. 
The  Devlin-Wear  Coal  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Feb.    21,1901 

Assigned  to  Poteau  Coal  <&  Mercantile  Co.,  Feb.  24,  1904. 
William  Busby,  lease  No.  1 Aug.    14,1900 

Assigned  to  Great  Western  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Apr.  9,  1904, 
The  Johnson  Co.,  lease  No.  1 July      2, 1902 

Assigned  to  Sans  Bois  Coal  Co.,  Mar.  6, 1905. 
H.  Newton  McEvers,  lease  No.  1 Sept.  24,1900 

Assigned  to  James  J.  McAlester,  Mar.  16,  1905. 

Assigned  to  Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Aug.  31,  1907. 
Choctaw-Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  leases  20  and  21 Feb.    21, 1899 

Assigned  to  Great  Western  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Apr.  29, 1905. 
William  C.  Fordyce,  lease  No.  1 Sept.  23,1902 

Assigned  to  Denison  Coal  Co,  Aug.  12,  1905. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  <&  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  leases  6  and  7 Feb.    21, 1899 

Assigned  to  Milbv  &  Dow  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Feb.  10,  1906. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  A  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  leases  10  and  11 Feb.    21, 1899 

One-fourth  of  leases  assigned  to  Kali-Inla  Coal  Co.,  Feb.  2,  1906. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  A  Gulf  K.R.  Co.,  leases  22  and  23 Feb.    21,1899 

Aasigned  to  Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co.,  Apr.  29,  1905. 
Hailey  Coal  <&  Mining  Co.,  leases  1  and  2 May    15,1902 

Assigned  to  Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co.,  Feb.  10,  1906. 
McDougal  Co. ,  lease  No.  1 Apr.      7, 1902 

Corporate  name  chan^d  to  Coalgate  Co.,  and  accepted  by  depart- 
ment (no  formal  assignment),  Apr.  6,  1906. 
D.  Edwards  &  Son,  leases  Nos.  1  and  2 July      3, 1899 

Assigned  to  McAlester-Edwards  Coal  Co.,  May  2, 1906. 
M.d  A.  Schneider,  lease  No.  1  (asphalt) Oct.      1,1900 

Assigned  to  American  Mineral  Wax  Co.,  June  11,  1907.  , 

Aidmore  Coal  A  Power  Co July      5, 1902 

Surrendered  and  canceled,  Aug.  12, 1907. 
Degnan  &  McConnell,  leases  Nos.  2  and  3 Sept.  26,1899 

Assigned  to  Eastern  Coal  A  Mining  Co.,  Dec.  4,  1907. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma  A  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  leases  Nos.  24,  25,  26,  27,  and 

28 Feb.    21,1899 

Assigned  to  Degnan  A  McConnell  Coal  A  Coke  Co.,  Jan.  6,  1908.- 
Capital  Coal  A  Mining  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Apr.    29,1902 

Assigned  to  Dow  Coal  Co.,  Jan.  28,  1908. 
Samples  Coal  A  Mining  Co.  (a  copartnership),  lease  No.  1 Nov.     2, 1899 

Assigned  to  Samples  Coal  A  Mining  Co.  (a  corporation),  Oct.  20, 
1908. 
John  F,  McMurray,  leases  Nos.  5  and  6 Mar.    15,1899 

Assigned  to  Indian  Coal  A  Mining  Co.,  May  26,  1909. 

Lease  No.  6  assigned  to  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Mar.  26,  1912. 
McAlester  Coal  Mining  Co.,  leases  Nos.  1  and  2 Dec.    19,1899 

Assigned  to  McAlester  Coal  A  Cpke  Co.,  Mar.  25, 1910. 
McAlester  A  Galveston  Coal  Mining  Co.  (a  copartnership),  lease  No.  1.  Sept.     6, 1900 

Assigned  to  McAlester  A  Galveston  Coal  Mining  Co.  (a  corpora- 
tion). Mar.  25,  1910. 
Elk  Asphalt  Co.,  lease  No.l Sept.     6,1899 

Surrendered  and  canceled,  July  25,  1911. 
OsBark  Coal  A  Ry.  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Oct.    11,1899 

Assigned  to  Panama  Coal  Co.,  Oct.  19,  1911. 
Brunswick  Asphalt  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Jan.    22,1900 

Assigned  to  J.  8.  Downard,  Nov.  9,  1911. 
Farmer  Asphalt  Co.,  lease  No.  1 Sept.    2,1902 

Surrendered  and  canceled.  Mar.  12,  1912. 
Standard  Coal  Co Sept.  16,1902 

Assigned  to  Bolen-Damall  Coal  Co.,  Apr.  2, 1912. 
Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co.: 

Lease  No.  1 Sept.  21,1900 

Lease  No.  2 June   30,1902 

Assigned  to  Folsom-Morris  CkaX  Mining  Co.  (a  corporation),  Jan.  15, 
1913. 
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During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  the  following  coal  leases 
were  assigned,  with  the  approval  of  the  department: 

Six  leases  of  Robert  W.  Maguire  to  George  T.  Cutts,  trustee, 
assignment  approved  January  15,  1913. 

Eight  leases  of  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  to  Folsom-Morris  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  assimment  approved  December  2,  1912. 

Two  leases  of  Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co.  (a  copartnership)  to 
Folsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co.  (a  corporation),  assignment  approved 
January  16,  1913. 

Three  leases  of  Edwin  Harrison,  trustee,  to  Central  Coal  &  Coke 
Co  ,  assignment  approved  January  29,  1913. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  6,  1912,  granted  authority  for 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Co.  to  relinquish  360  acres  included 
in  its  coal  lease  not  containing  workable  coal  and  to  add  to  the  lease 
in  lieu  thereof  360  acres,  and  dso  to  permit  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Mining 
Co.  to  relinquish  120  acres  and  add  to  the  lease  in  lieu  thereof  the 
same  area  containing  workable  coal.  The  papers  relinquishing  said 
land  and  adding  other  land  to  the  lease  in  neu  thereof  were  duly 
executed  and  approved  by  the  department  on  April  22,  1913. 

On  March  14,  1913,  the  department  approved  a  sublease  from  the 
Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  to  tne  Carbon  CJoal  Co.  whereby  the  latter 
company  was  given  the  right  to  mine  coal  from  the  McAlester  vein 
on  leases  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  mining  trustees  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  care- 
fully check  tne  records  of  each  operator  and  submit  report  at  the 
eAd  of  each  quarter  and  also  make  special  reports  whenever  called 
upon.  Such  reports  show  the  coal  and  asphalt  mined  and  the  roy- 
alty that  shoula  be  paid.  Their  records  are  carefully  checked  with 
the  records  of  the  superintendent.  Union  Agency,  to  whom  all  pay- 
ments of  royalty  are  made,  and  where  any  discrepancies  are  discov- 
ered the  matter  is  at  once  taken  up  with  the  lessee  and  proper 
adjustment  made. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  coal  production  for  each  fiscal 
year  since  such  operations  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  interior  and  the  total  revenue  collected  from  coal 
and  aspnalt  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  for  each 
year,  including  the  royalty  per  ton  on  coal  and  asphalt  mined  and 
also  the  amounts  paid  as  advance  royalty  and  payments  on  acvoxmt 
of  failure  to  mine  the  required  output  of  3,000  tons  the  first  year, 
4,000  tons  the  second  year,  7,000  tons  the  third  year,  8,000  tons  the 
fourth  year,  and  15,000  tons  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  year  from 
date  of  approval: 

Production  of  coal  on  tribal  land  and  royalty  collected. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30- 

Output. 

Royalty. 

Fiscal  year  ended  Jun« 
30— 

Output. 

Royalty. 

1809 

Ton*. 
1,404,442 
1,900,127 
2,398,156 
2,735,365 
3,187.035 
3,198,862 
2,859,516 
2,722,200 

1110,145.25 
138,486.40 
199,663.55 
247,361.36 
261.929.84 
277,811.60 
248,428.36 
261,947.02 

1907 

Tom. 
3,079,733 
2,780,649 
2.728,437 
2,692,291 
2.265.093 
2,736,192 
3,103,071 

$240,190.23 
273,196.82 

1900 

1908 

1901 

1909     . 

218,876.07 
250, 161. 7S 

1902 .'. 

1910 

1903 

1911 

178,314.57 

1904 

1912 

282,924.97 

1905 

1913 

217,226.61 

1906 
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TOWN  SITES. 

No  additional  tribal  land  has  been  set  aside  or  surveyed  for  town* 
site  purposes  during  the  year.  One  supplemental  schedule  of 
appraisements,  showmg  the  disposition  of  a  contested  lot  in  the 
addition  to  McAlesteT;  was  approved  by  the  department  May  7,  1913. 
An  amended  plat  correcting  an  error  in  the  survey  of  block  53  in  the 
town  of  Wilburton,  was  suomitted  to  the  department  and  approved 
May^  19,  1913.  No  sales  of  vacant  or  forfeited  town  lots  at  public 
auction  were  held  during  the  year. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  contained  the 
following  provision  with  reference  to  forfeited  town  lots: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  in  his  discretion, 
to  accept  payment  to  the  full  amount  pf  the  p  irchase  mone)r  d  e,  incr.ding  interest 
to  date  of  parent,  on  any  town  lots  originally  sold  as  provided  in  agreements  with 
any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  declared  forfeited  by  reason  of  nonpayment  of 
amount  due  and  not  resold. 

Under  said  provision  of  law  14  forfeited  town  lots  were  paid  out  to 
June  30,  1913.  The  town  lots  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  are  as 
follows: 

Town  lots  to  be  disponed  of. 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Vacant  lots 1,425 

Forfeited  lots 64 

Lota  reserved  for  coal  leases 761 

2,250 

CREEK   NATION. 

Forfeited  lots 109 

Lots  recovered  and  unsold 94 

203 

CHEROKEE   NATION. 

Forfeited  lots 1 

There  are  also  cemeteries  of  5  acres  each  set  aside  for  the  towns  of 
Lee,  Creek  Nation,  and  Gilbert  (now  Sawyer),  Choctaw  Nation, 
which  have  not  been  disposed  of. 

There  are  308  towns  which  have  been  surveyed  and  platted  by  the 
Government  in  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  as  follows: 

Toions  surveyed  and  platted. 


Nation. 

Number 
ortowss. 

Area. 

Creek                          

28 
64 

130 

10,689.10 

Cherok  ee 

9,531.47 

Choctaw                 

21,lia77 

Chickasaw 

23,797.82 

Total.             

308 

06, 137. 16 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  received  by  the  United 
States  Indian  superintendent  as  payments  on  town  lots,  by  fiscal 
years: 

RecexTptMfroin  town  lots. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

Creak. 

Cherokea. 

Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw. 

TotaL 

igOO 

$74.02 
10.02 

*'2i,*286.'46' 
73,568.24 
139,389.74 
244,450.74 
146,582.23 
83,687.94 
28,858.05 
12,837.30 

372.00 
(») 

$11,139.48 

25,090.91 

157,188.83 

337,427.21 

374,574.22 

541,740.56 

581,728.65 

389,580.61 

249,134.19 

89,049.20 

67,886.07 

99,164.51 

45,023.35 

40,238.64 

$11,213.50 

1901 

25,100.98 

1902 

$80,536.56 

211,410.22 

106,479.26 

105,579.47 

149,049.53 

22,701.96 

21,636.57 

11,080.82 

6,844.84 

21,797.08 

370.00 

100.00 

237,725.39 

1903         

670,123.83 

1004 

564,621.72 

1906 

786,718.-78 

1906 

975,228.98 

1907 

558,873.80 

1906 

364,458.70 

1909 

128,688.07 

1910 

87,068.21 

1911 

132,894.26 

1912 

45,765.35 

1918 

40,338.64 

Total 

737,536.26 

773,049.40 

3,008,484.42 

4,519,070.08 

I  Final  payments  had  been  made  on  all  town  lots  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to  Jane  30, 1912,  ezoept 
a  few  forfeited  lots.    No  payments  were  received  daring  the  fiscal  year  1913  on  lots  in  said  nation. 

Upon  final  payment  being  made  for  any  town  lot  patent  is  pre- 
pared and  executed  and  after  being  recorded  in  this  ofiice  is  delivered 
to  the  grantee  by  the  United  States  Indian  superintendent.  During 
the  year  about  800  patents  were  prepared  conveying  town  lots  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  The  761  lots  reserved  for  coal 
lessees  under  the  provisions  of  section  29  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1898, 
include  lots  needed  in  connection  wiUi  mining  operations,  and  Mrhile 
it  is  desired  to  dispose  of  all  these  lots  at  the  earhest  practicable  date, 
in  order  to  close  up  tribal  affairs,  if  they  are  sold  it  must  be  subject  to 
the  rights  of  the  coal  lessees,  who  can  use  and  occupy  the  same  until 
the  termination  of  the  leases  from  15  to  19  years  hence.  It  would, 
therefore,  not  appear  advisable  to  attempt  to  sell  the  lots  at  this  time, 
as  practically  nothing  could  be  realized  for  them  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  the  purchaser  would  have  to  pay  taxes  without  having 
possession  until  the  expiration  of  the  coal  lease. 

During  the  year,  by  direction  of  the  department,  an  appraiser  from 
this  oflBice  and  a  representative  of  the  Creek  Nation  inspected  the  91 
lots  in  Muskogee  and  3  lots  in  Tulsa,  recovered  to  the  Creek  Nation, 
to  ascertain  tneir  present  condition  and  value,  and  their  report  was 
transmitted  to  the  department  for  consideration.  No  steps  have  as 
yet  been  taken  to  dispose  of  such  lots. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  30,  1913,  contained 
the  following  provision: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  out  of  any  funds  of 
the  Greek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations  on  deposit  in  the 
Tr^tsury  of  the  United  States  the  proportionate  cost  of  street  paving  and  construction 
of  sidewalks  abutting  on  unsold  lots  belonp:ing  to  any  of  said  tribes  and  as  may  be  prop- 
erly chargeable  against  said  town  lots,  said  payments  to  be  made  upon  submission  of 
proof  to  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior  showing  the  entire  cost  of  the  said  street  paving 
and  sidewalk  construction  and  that  said  improvement  was  duly  authorized  and  under- 
taken in  accordance  with  law:  Provided,  That  the  Sacretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  charts  made  are  reasonable  and  that  the  lots  belonging  to  the  above- 
mentioned  tribes  against  which  the  charges  were  made  have  been  enhimced  in  value 
by  said  improvements  to  not  leas  than  the  amount  of  said  charges. 
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There  are  a  number  of  lots  belonrin^  to  the  tribes  where  there  are 
charges  for  street  paying  or  sidewalks,  out  such  matters  had  not  been 
gotten  in  shape  so  that  any  payment  could  be  made  prior  to  July  1, 
1913. 

EXPENSES  OF  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

During  the  year  warrants  were  drawn,  aggregating  amounts  as 
stated  below,  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  tnbal  officers,  attorneys, 
and  other  expenses  of  the  tribal  government,  and  disposed  of  as 
follows: 

Warrants  tuued  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1913. 


Natkm. 

Total 

srarrants 

issued. 

Appro  VBd. 

Dis- 
approved. 

ni1r1nt9Alir  ,               ,                                           

$21,081.90 
29.605.56 
24,107.17 
13,892.68 
2,601.98 

$20,277.76 
29,266.28 
23,689.27 
13,793.56 
2,601.96 

$754.14 

Choctaw 

339.28 

Creek 

417.90 

Cboiokee 

99.13 

Rpir^inoie 

TBIBAL  OFFICEBS. 

The  tribal  officers  at  present  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  as 
follows: 

Tribal  officers, 

CHBBOKEE   NATION. 

Salary 
per  amniiii* 

W.  C.  Kogers,  principal  chief $1,600 

D.  M.  Faulkner,  assistant  chief 600 

A.  B.  Cunningham,  executive  secretary 1,000 

Joseph  L  ManuB,  interpreter,  commencing  July  1,  1913 900 

CREEK  NATION. 

Moty  Tker,  principal  chief 2,000 

Maude  D.  Roherts,  executive  secretary 1,600 

Jease  McDermott,  mterpreter 1, 600 

SEMINOLE   NATION. 

John  F.  Brown,  princiiwJ  chief 1,000 

Alexander  W.  Grain,  tribal  clerk 1,200 

CHICKASAW  NATION. 

D.  H.  Johnston,  governor  ($3,000  authorized  by  act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  from 

Mar.  1, 1910,  to  June  30, 1913),  $1,500  per  annum  under  tribal  laws 3, 000 

Contingent  fund  of  governor 1,800 

Eastman  Johnson,  interpreter 300 

J.  Hamp  Willis,  mining  trustee 4,000 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Victor  M.  Locke,  jr.,  principal  chief 2,000 

Contingent  fund  of  principal  chief 3, 200 

Benjamin  D.  Locke,  private  secretary  to  principal  chief 1, 000 

William  R.  Mcintosh,  mining  trustee 4,000 

Silas  £.  Cole,  interpreter  (commencing  July  1, 1913) 900 
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All  tribal  officers,  except  mining  trustees,  who  pay  their  own 
expenses  from  the  salaries  allowed,  are  reimbursed  for  their  expenses 
while  on  official  business  away  from  their  headquarters. 

The  duties  of  the  principal  chief  or  governor  m  each  nation  are  to 
look  after  tribal  affaurs  generally,  execute  patents  to  town  lots,  allot- 
meatS;  imallotted  land  sold,  and  in  other  cases  where  necessary  in 
transferring  tribal  property  to  individuals.  The  duties  of  the  other 
officers  are  mdicated  by  their  titles  and  in  addition  thereto  they  assist 
this  office  and  the  superintendent,  Union  Agency,  in  furnishing  infor- 
mation concerning  tribal  matters,  acting  as  interpreters,  etc. 

The  tribal  councils  have  not  met  lor  several  years,  and  under 
existing  law  there  is  no  provision  for  payment  of  salaries  or  expenses 
of  members  of  the  councils. 

.  TRIBAL  ATTOBNEYS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hastings  was  employed  as  national  attorney  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation  under  contract  approved  by  the  President  June  26, 
1912,  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  July  1,  1912,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
per  annum  and  e^menses  when  away  from  his  ofnce  on  tribal  business, 
which  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $358.48.  On 
October  28,  1912,  the  President  approved  a  supplemental  contract 
dated  September  14,  1912,  to  continue  not  longer  than  Jime  30, 1913, 
providing  for  the  use  of  $6,000  additional  for  the  protection  of  the 
estates  of  minors  and  dependent  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Of  the  $5,000  provided  by  said  supplemental  contract  $4,628.09  was 
expended. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Mott  was  employed  as  national  attorney  for  the  Creek 
Nation  under  contract  dated  February  16, 1909,  and  approved  by  the 
President  February  23, 1909,  running  from  March  1 , 1 909,  to  March  4, 
1912,  and  continuing  thereafter  imtil  the  Creek  tribal  affairs  were 
closed,  subject  to  termination  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  absent  from 
his  office  on  tribal  business,  such  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounting  to  $1,093.11.  On  September  18,  1912,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  supplemental  contract  with  Mr.  Mott  providing  for  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $5,000  for  the  protection  of  the' estates  of  minors  and 
dependent  citizens  of  the  Creek  tribe,  such  contract  being  dated  Sep- 
tember 6, 1912,  and  to  continue  not  longer  than  June  30, 1913.  Under 
this  supplemental  contract  $4,258.80  was  expended  up  to  January  11, 
1913. 

On  January  11,  1913,  the  President  approved  a  new  contract  with 
Mr.  Mott  by  which  the  supplemental  contract  approved  September 
18,  1912,  was  terminated.  This  new  contract  provided  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Mott  as  national  attorney  for  the  Creek  Nation  for 
one  year  from  January  15,  1913,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and 
expenses  incurred  while  away  from  his  office  at  Muskogee  and  en- 
gaged in  the  services  of  the  nation  and  also  provided  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
services  to  guardians  of  minors  and  incompetent  members  of  the 
Creek  tribe,  the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minors  and  dependent 
citizens,  etc.  Under  this  contract  there  had  been  expended  to  June 
30,  1913,  out  of  the  $10,000  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  estates 
of  minors  and  dependent  citizens,  $6,534.36. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Sturdeyant  is  also  employed  as  additional  Creek  attorney 
to  prosecute  cases  involving  the  fraudulent  scheduling  of  town  lots. 
He  formerly  received  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  recovered  on  the  first  $100,000  and  2i  per  cent  upon  the 
excess  above  that  amount  recovered,  but  at  present  he  receives  no 
salary  but  is  to  get  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  recovered  up  to  $100,000 
and  6  per  cent  of  the  excess  above  that  amount  recovered. 

Mr.  George  D.  Rodgers  was  employed  as  attorney  for  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  under  contract  approved  by  the  President  February  20, 
1912,  running  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  February  21,  1912,  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  his  head- 
Quarters  on  tribal  business,  which  expenses  amounted  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  $1,949.61.  On  October  28,  1912,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  new  contract  with  Mr.  Rodgers  dated  September  18, 1912, 
whereby  he  was  employed  as  tribal  attorney  up  to  June  30,  1913,  at 
the  rate  of  $5^000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  head- 
quarters on  tribal  business,  and  such  contract  also  provided  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $5,000  for  the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minors  and 
dependent  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Under  said  contract 
there  was  expended  out  of  the  $5,000  allowed  for  the  protection  of  the 
estates  of  Chickasaw  citizens  the  sum  of  $4,100.91. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Hurley  was  employed  as  attorney  for  the  Choctaw  Nation 
under  contract  approved  by  the  President  November  27,  1911,  run- 
ning for  a  period  of  one  year  from  said  date,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per 
annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  his  office  on  tribal  business, 
which  expenses  amounted  to  $1,968.90  during  the  fiscal  year. 
On  November  23,  1912,  the  President  approved  a  new  contract 
whereby  Mr.  Hurley  was  employed  as  tribal  attorney  for  the  Choctaw 
Nation  at  $5,000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  his  office 
on  tribal  business  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  November  27,  1912. 

Messrs.  McCurtain  &  Hill  were  employed  as  attomeyB  for  the 
Choctaw  Nation  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  probate  cases  and 
the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minors  ana  dependent  citizens,  at  a 
salary  of  $8,000  per  annum  and  expenses  when  away  from  their  office 
on  tribal  business  under  contract  approved  November  23,  1907,  run- 
ning for  a  period  of  "five  years  from  October  1,  1907.  This  contract 
expired  on  September  30, 1912.  Their  expenses  under  this  contract 
from  July  1  to  September  30, 1912,  amounted  to  $376.86.  On  Febru- 
ary 17, 1913,  the  President  approved  a  contract  with  D.  C.  McCurtain 
and  Thomas  B.  Latham,  covering  the  period  from  October  1  to 
December  31,  1912,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  and  expenses 
when  away  from  headquarters  on  official  Dusiness,  and  they  were 
alloiv^ed  also  $200  per  month  for  the  employment  of  a  probate  clerk. 
Their  expenses  under  this  contract  amounted  to  $138.93. 

On  February  17,  1913,  the  President  approved  a  contract  whereby 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Latham  and  Mr.  William  F.  Semple  were  employed  as 
Choctaw  tribal  attorneys,  especially  to  look  alter  probate  matters, 
etc.,  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  February  14,  1913,  at  a  salary  of 
$5,CK)0  per  annum,  not  to  exceed  $600  for  office  expenses,  and  allowed 
their  traveling  expenses  when  away  from  headquarters  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  they  were  also  allowed  $200  per  month  for  the  employment 
of  a  probate  clerk  and  $1,000  per  annum  for  a  stenographer.  Under 
Fuch  contract  the  expenses  for  clerk  and  stenographer  to  June  30, 
1913^  were  $1,277.59,  and  other  expenses  $555.01. 
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There  is  no  tribal  attorney  for  the  Seminole  Nation,  but  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gfeneral  is  located  at  Wewoka,  who  gives 
attention  to  illegal  conveyances  and  other  matters  affecting  re- 
stricted Indians. 

The  duties  of  the  attorneys  in  the  several  tribes  are  generally  to 
represent  the  nation  in  all  matters  where  an  attorney  is  necessary  in 
the  United  States  courts,  State  courts  of  Oklahoma,  the  conmiittees 
of  Congress,  the  Interior  Department,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  officials  of  the  Interior  Department  in  Oklahoma,  and  also  under 
the  provision  in  the  contracts  providing  funds  for  the  protection  of 
the  estates  of  minors  and  incompetent  citizens  to  make  mvesti^ation 
in  probate  matters  involving  estates  of  minors  and  dependent  citizens 
to  see  that  proper  guardians  are  appointed  and  render  proper  ac- 
counting, take  steps  to  remove  guardians  where  deemed  advisable,  and 
also  in  some  instances  to  take  steps  to  recover  land  unlawfully  sold 
or  to  clear  the  same  of  clouds  upon  the  title.  In  all  of  the  tribes 
suits  are  pending  involving  tribal  funds  and  persons  are  continually 
claiming  the  right  to  be  enrolled  as  members  and  to  participate  in 
distribution  of  tribal  property  and  land,  which  matters  are  of  vast 
importance  to  the  tribes  and  mvolve  large  sums. 

Warrants  in  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  due  under  con- 
tracts of  tribal  attorneys  are  submitted  to  this  office  in  the  same 
maimer  as  warrants  for  other  tribal  expenses  and  after  examination,  if 
the  charges  are  proper  and  the  warrants  conform  to  the  contract,  they 
are  approved  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Indian  superin- 
tendent at  Union  Agency  to  be  paid  from  proper  tribal  funds. 

TAXATION  OF  INDIAN  IiANDS  AND  MONEYS, 

As  stated  in  my  annual  report  for  the  previous  year  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  allotted  lands  ia  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  from  which 
restrictions  had  been  removed  were  subject  to  taxation  has  been  the 
subject  of  Utigation.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908, 
provided  as  follows: 

That  all  land  from  which  restrictions  have  been  oj  shall  be  removed  shall  be  subject 
to  taxation  and  all  other  civil  burdens  as  though  it  were  th^  property  of  other  persons 
than  allottees  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

This  provision  conflicts  with  certain  provisions  in  the  agreements 
with,  the  various  tribes  which  exempts  allotments  or  portions  thereof 
from  taxation  for  a  certain  period.  On  May  13,  1912,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  the  case  aflFecting  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  holdiag  that  in  the  case  of  citizens  whose  lands 
were  allotted  and  patented  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tiiie  agreement 
of  said  tribes  with  the  United  States  the  land  was  nontaxable  while  the 
title  remained  in  the  ori^al  allottee,  but  not  to  exceed  21  years  from 
date  of  patent.  This  holdiag  appUed  to  both  the  homestead  and  sur- 
plus allotments,  even  though  the  restrictions  upon  alienation  have 
expired  or  been  removed.  On  the  same  day  the  caseinvolviag  taxa- 
tion of  land  in  the  Creek  Nation  was  decided,  and  it  was  held  m  such 
case  that  homestead  allotments  were  nontaxable  for  21  years,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Creek  agreement.  No  decision  was  rendered  affectine 
the  matter  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  the  agreement  with  saia 
nation  provided  that  the  homestead  allotment  shall  be  nontascable 
while  the  title  is  held  by  the  original  allottee. 
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In  the  Seminole  Nation  where  no  suit  was  brought  the  agreement 
provides: 

Each  allottee  shall  desLgnate  one  tract  of  40  acree  which  shall  by  the  term  of  the  deed 
be  made  inalienable  and  nontaxable  as  a  homestead  in  perpetuity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  land  in  the  counties 
embraced  within  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  non- 
taxable under  these  decisions  and  the  agreements  with  the  tribes, 
there  was  not  sufficient  revenues  derived  from  taxation  to  maintain 
schools  in  many  of  the  school  districts,  and  Congress  appropriated  in 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  the  sum  of  $300,000 
to  aid  the  puolic  schools  in  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole  Nations  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913,  and 
a  similar  appropriation  of  $300,000  was  contained  in  ike  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  approved  Suae 
30,  1913. 

On  April  15, 1913,  this  office  received  notice  from  the  county  treas- 
urer of  Muskogee  Coimty,  Okla.^  to  show  cause  by  April  28, 1913,  whv 
certain  tribal  funds,  bemg  receipts  from  the  sale  ot  unallotted  lands 
and  other  tribal  property,  including  balances  due,  should  not  be 
assessed  for  taxation,  the  amount  of  such  funds  sought  to  be  taxed 
being  as  follows: 

For  the  year  1911 $4,212,000 

For  the  year  1912 6,250,000 

A  similar  note  was  served  on  the  United  States  Indian  superintend- 
ent, Union  Agency,  with  reference  to  assessing  individual  Indian 
moneys  handled  by  him  for  taxation.  By  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma  appeared  before  the  county  treasurer  to  show  why  such 
funds  were  not  subject  to  taxation,  and  certain  tribal  attorneys  also 
were  present.  Nothing  further  has  been  heard  from  the  county  treas- 
urer with  reference  to  flie  matter,  since  the  hearing  on  April  28,  1913. 

TITIjB   to    liAND   WITHIN   MEANDERED   BANKS    OP 
ARKANSAS  RIVER, 

At  various  places  along  the  Arkansas  River  land  has  been  formed 
by  accretion  since  the  original  survey  was  made  and  the  meander 
lines  established.  In  sec.  18,  T.  18  N.  R.  13  E.,  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
there  are  100  acres  of  land  or  more  thus  formed.  Oil  having  been 
found  in  paying  quantities  on  adjoining  land,  the  department  on 
December  26,  1911,  directed  this  office  to  advertise  said  land  for 
lease  for  oil  and  gas  on  behalf  of  the  Creek  Nation.  Such  action  was 
accordingly  taken  and  bids  received,  but  before  any  lease  was  entered 
into,  adjoining  allottees  also  leased  the  same  for  oil  and  gas  purposes, 
claiming  title  under  the  laws  governing  riparian  ownership,  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  also  asserted  title,  claiming  that  the  title  to  the 
bed  of  the  river,  being^  a  navigable  stream,  passed  to  the  State  upon 
its  admission  to  the  Union. 

Wells  having  been  drilled  under  leases  from  adjoining  allottees,  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  OHahoma,  upon 
direction  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  brought  suit  in  the  United 
States  court,  on  behalf  of  the  Creek  Nation,  to  determine  the  title  to 
the  land  and  require  proper  accounting  of  the  proceeds  of  the  nalo  of 
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oil,  such  suit  being  styled  ''United  States  t;.  Philip  Mackej  et  al.. 
Equity  No.  1733." 

A  decision  in  the  case  was  rendered  by  Hon.  R.  E.  Campbell^  judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  OUahoma,  on 
June  2,  1913,  in  which  it  was  held  in  effect  that,  as  the  Arkansas 
River  was  a  navigable  stream,  the  title  to  the  actual  bed  of  the  river, 
or  the  land  below  ordinarjr  high-water  mark,  vested  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  upon  its  admission,  and  that  the  adjoining  allottees  took 
title  not  only  to  the  meander  line,  but  to  ordinary  high-water  mark; 
therefore  the  adjoining  landowners  had  title  to  the  land  between  the 
meander  line  and  ordmary  high-water  mark,  if  any. 

ABANDONED  RAIIiROAD  RIGHTS  OF  WAY. 

During  the  year  the  right  of  way  acquired  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
by  the  ^kansas.  Red  River  &  Paris  Railroad  Co.,  including  40  acres 
for  station  grounds,  described  as  the  SW.  i  of  the  SE.  {  of  sec.  27, 
T.  8  S.,  R.  26  E^  was  declared  forfeited  by  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  title  declared  to  be  in 
the  Qioctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

Section  14.  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26, 1906,  provides 
in  part  as  follows: 

That  the  lands  in  the  Choctaw,  Ghickaaaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Nations 
reserved  from  allotment  or  sale  under  any  act  of  Congress  for  tne  use  or  benefit  of  any 
person,  corporation,  or  organization  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  person,  corporation,  or 
org&nization  entitled  thereto:  Provided,  That  if  any  tract  or  parcel  thus  reserved  shall, 
b^ore  conveyance  thereof,  be  abandoned  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  reserved  by  the 
party  in  whose  interest  the  reservation  was  made,  such  tract  or  parcel  shall  revert  to 
the  tribe  and  be  disposed  of  as  other  surplus  lands  thereof:  Provided  further,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  land  reservea  from  allotment  because  of  the  rifi:ht  of  any  ' 
railroad  or  railway  company  therein  in  the  natiue  of  an  easement  for  right  of  way, 
de|)Ot,  station  grounds,  water  stations,  stock  vards,  or  other  uses  connected  with  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  such  company  s  railroad,  title  to  which  tracts  may  be 
acquiied  by  the  railroad  or  railway  company  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  a  valuation  to  be  determined  by  him;  out 
if  any  such  company  shall  fail  to  make  payment  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
reeulations,  or  shall  cease  to  use  such  land  for  the  puipose  f or  whicn  it  was  reserved, 
title  thereto  shall  thereupon  vest  in  the  owner  of  tne  legal  subdivision  of  which  the 
land  so  abandoned  is  a  part,  except  lands  within  a  municipality,  the  title  to  which 
upon  abandonment  shall  vest  in  such  municipality. 

It  was  ascertained  that  in  some  cases  land  had  been  reserved  from 
allotment  for  rights  of  way  for  railroad  companies  where  they  had 
simplv  filed  a  map  showing  the  right  of  way  desired,  but  had  never 
completed  the  condenmation  proceedings  or  paid  aamages  to  the 
tribes,  and  as  it  did  not  appear  the  raihoad  companies  had  ever 
properly  acquired  a  right  of  way  in  such  cases,  tne  matter  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  tribes  had  ever  parted  with  their  title  to  such  land 
was  presented  to  the  department.  Instructions  were  also  requested 
as  to  whether  the  area  of  such  rights  of  way  should  be  deducted  in 
selling  the  remaining  tribal  lands. 

The  matter  was  considered  by  the  department,  and  it  was  held  on 
April  19,  1913,  that  in  cases  where  the  right  of  way  actually  vested 
in  the  company,  following  compensation  to  the  tribes  in  interest,  and 
was  subse<iuently  abandoned,  the  title  vested  in  the  owners  of  the 
legal  subdivisions  of  which  the  land  abandoned  was  a  part,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906; 
but  that  where  the  right  of  way  was  simply  applied  for  and  no  com- 
pensation rendered,  the  land  was  still  tnpal  property  and  subject  to 
sale  as  other  unallotted  lands.  Instructions  were  given  that  in  the 
sale  of  unallotted  lands,  including  areas  reserved  tor  railroad  rights 
of  way,  the  entire  tracts  should  be  offered  for  sale  without  deducting 
the  acreage  included  in  the  right  of  way,  but  the  sale  should  be  subject 
to  the  rights,  if  any,  of  ihe  railroad  company. 

DISBUBSINa  OFFICE. 

During  the  year  the  total  receipts  of  the  disbursing  office  were 
$3,535,878.15,  mcluding  $614,411.02  collected  from  Treasury  warrants 
on  requisition.  The  total  actual  disbursements  were  $588,347.74, 
includm^  $482,171 .32  for  equalization  of  allotments,  the  balance  being 
deposited,  making  an  aggregate  of  $7,071,756.30  handled  during  the 
year. 

The  total  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands,  includ- 
ing principal  and  interest,  is  $2,584,780.76. 

^Tnere  were  sold  115  paper-bound  copies  of  the  rolls  oi  citizens  and 
freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  at  $1.75  each;  100  copies  of 
paper^bound  indexes  to  the  above  at  $1.75  each;  3  maps  of  the  Chick- 
asaw Nation  at  $1  each,  and  one  map  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
Nation  at  $0.50,  the  total  receipts  therefrom  amounting  to  $379.75. 

There  were  expended  officially  one  paper-bound  roll  of  the  citizens 
and  freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  two  indexes  to  same. 

The  receipts  from  certified  copies  of  the  records  furnished  to  the 
public  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.,  137),  amounted 
to  $16,926.75. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  classification,  number,  and  price 
per  copy  of  certified  copies  of  records  furnished  to  the  public  during 
the  year: 

Statement  showing  certified  copies  of  records  furnished. 


Classes. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Receipts. 

Deeds 

3,570 

3,858 

109 

244 

3.356 

344 

1,412.760 

5.436 

8,875 

SI.  00 
.25 

1.00 
.50 
.25 
.25 
.10 

1.00 
.50 

S3, 570. 00 

KoUs 

914.50 

RAinovAl  of  f^tiietk>iis                

109.00 

A  llntniAnt  nlftta  r.<ifnvlA^      .    

122.00 

Allotinmt  Dlats  ^numbor)  ..T-r ^ - 

830.00 

Sdiedales        ..       

86.00 

MlsMlfauiMus  reoord.1  f  word<i) 

11,412.75 

CfiwffW  ovds      -^,-„, , 

5,436.00 

BhM  prints. ...■.t^t-.t --^ - 

4,437.50 

ToU^ 

16,926.75 

>  Rate  per  handled  words. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  certified  copies  of 
records  prepared  for  official  use,  as  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Justice^  Union  AgencVi  and  allottees  whose  enrollment  papers  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed: 

Certified  copies  prepared  for  official  use. 

Deeds  and  patents 306 

Rolls 44 

Allotment  plats  (single) 1 

Allotment  plats  (number) 220 

Miscellaneous  records  (words) 64, 000 

Census  cards 136 

There  were  also  used  officially  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
unallotted  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  560  blue-print  maps. 

Receipts  and  disbursementSj  office  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  CivUised  TribeSj  for 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191$. 

RECBIFTB. 

Sale  of  x>aper-bound  copies  of  rolls,  indexes,  and  maps 1879. 75 

Sale  of  certified  copies  of  the  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Gommissioner 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  into  effect 
^e  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26, 

1906  (34  Stat.,  137) 16,926.75 

Damages  for  telephone  line  (transferred  to  Union  Agency) 19L  25 

Rental  on  agricultural  lease  (transferred  to  Union  Agency) 60. 00 

Refund  amount  of  check  fraudulently  indorsed  to  equalize  allotment 

of  Sinie  Folsom,  aChoctaw  freedman 60.32 

Tribal  collections: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations — 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands |2, 276, 721. 28 

Interest,  deferred  payments  unallotted  lands. . .        1 19, 712. 20 

Rentals,  unallotted  and  segregated  lands 90, 507. 8 

Timber  depredations 1, 633. 01 

Damages  removing  stone  and  sand 10. 95 

Sale  of  land  for  school  purposes 117.50 

Sale  of  one  acre  of  land  formerly  reserved  for 

Kullituklo  courthouse 12. 50 

First  25  per  cent  payment  on  one  acre  of  land 
formerly  reserved  for  Eagletown  courthouse, 

sold  for  $40 10.00 

Condemned  land  for  light  and  power  purposes..  32. 50 

Condemned  land  for  sewer  purposes 673. 30 

Condemned  land  for  railway  riffht  of  way 512. 40 

Condemned  land  for  public  highway 64. 45 

Damages  removing  house  from  segregated  land . .  45. 00 

25  per  cent  payment  and  interest  on  10,801.90 
acres,   timlber  and   Indian    lands,   sold   for 

$287,000 72,180.50 

Sale  of  tribal  property  (team  and  wagon) 653.00 

Withdrawal  deposits  tribal  funds  ana  interest 

from  various  banks 92, 978. 93 

First  25  per  cent  payment  Lebanon  Academy, 

land  and  buildings,  sold  for  $5,000 1, 250. 00 

Part  second  25  per  cent  payment  and  interest  on 

above 717. 50 

Interest  on  final  installment  Rock  Academy. . .  304. 88 

Sale  of  Harley  Academy 2,000.00 

Interest  on  above 135. 00 

First  25  per  cent  payment  on  Kullituklo  court- 
house, sold  for  $15 3. 75 

Erroneous  payments  to  equalize  allotments. ...  1. 30 

Overpayments  accounts 22. 81 

Total  collections  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 2,660,300.57 
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Tribal  coUectiona— Continued. 
Creek  Nation — 

Sale  of  unallotted  land $127,784.89 

Interest,  deferred  payments,  unallotted  land ...  13, 765. 08 

Second  25  per  cent  payment  and  interest  on  Pe- 
can Boarding  School 1, 300. 38 

Part  final  payment  and  interest  on  above 451. 50 

Rent  and  interest  on  capitol  building,  Okmul- 
gee   2,142.66 

Second  and  final  payments,  with  interest,  on 
Creek  Orphan  Home 4, 474. 50 

Final  payment  and  interest  on  Wetumka  Board- 
ing School 1,202.68 

Condemned  lands  for  railway  right  of  way 128. 20 

Sale  of  land  for  school  purposes 16. 00 

Rental  of  unallotted  land 143.30 

Total  collectionfl  Creek  Nation $151,409.18 

Cherokee  Nation — 

Sale  of  unallotted  land 30,676.07 

Interest,  deferred  payments,  unallotted  land ...  3, 298. 80 

BiJance  second  25  per  cent  payment  and  inter- 
est on  Cherokee  Colored  Boarding  School 125. 13 

Part  final  installment  and  interest  on  Cherokee 
Colored  Boarding  School 195. 03 

Condemned  land  for  railroad  right  of  way 926. 60 

Sale  of  tribal  property,  chairs,  desks,  etc 197. 10 

Sale  of  improvements  formerly  belonging  to 
Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum 224. 53 

Final  payment  and  interest  on  Cherokee  Male 
Seminary 1, 557. 59 

Sale  of  capitol  building  and  block  No.  75,  Tah- 
lequah 40,000.00 

First  25  per  cent  payment  for  National  Jail 
Building  and  lot  1,  block  95,  Tahlequah 687. 50 

First  25  per  cent  payment  for  Cherokee  Advo- 
cate Building,  lot  8  and  the  east  5  feet  of  lot  7, 
block  No.  89,  Tahlequah 312.50 

Rental  unallotted  land. 2.50 

Erroneous  payments  to  equalize  allotments ....  41. 12 

Refund  amount  paid  to  guardian  to  equalize 
allotment  of  Dollie  King,  a  minor 651. 20 

Refund  by  Goldie  Starbuck  of  amount  paid  to 
equalize  her  allotment 231. 20 

Total  collections  Cherokee  Nation 79, 126. 87 

Seminole  Nation — 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands 11, 537. 85 

Interest,  deferred  payments  unallotted  lands. . .  1, 284. 59 

Rental  of  unallotted  lands 200.00 

Total  collections  Seminole  Nation 13, 022. 44 

Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 614, 411. 02 

Grand  total 3,535,878.16 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Appropriation,  administration   affairs  Five   Civilized 
Tribes,  Okla.,  1913: 
Salary  of  commissioner  and  employees,  regular  and 

irregular $24,740.28 

Rent  of  barn  and  lot  for  stock  and  storeroom 420. 00 

Electricity 172.39 

Traveling  expenses  of  commissioner  and  employees.  2, 312. 36 

Printing  and  binding 295. 10 
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Appropriation,   ftdmiiUBtratioii  affEtin  Five   Civilised 
Tribes,  Okla.,  1913— Continued. 

Subsistence  for  Government  stock $32. 05 

Telephone  rent,  long-distance  messages,  and  tele- 
graphing   277.88 

Miscellaneous,  ice,  water  for  stock,  laundry,  post- 
office  box  rent,  etc 151. 48 

Purchases 711. 04 

Repairs  to  Government  property 61. 42 

Registry,  official  letters  and  notices 102. 60 

Pasturage  for  Government  stock 12. 19 

Court  reports,  recording  and  abstracts  of  title  affect- 
ing Indian  lands 18. 00 

Advertising  oil  lease.  Creek  land 36.23 

Funds  derived  from  sale  of  certified  copies,  section  8,  act 
of  Cong^ress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.,  137): 

Salaries  of  employees,  regular  and  irrmilar 13, 308. 41 

Blue   prints   of   unallotted    lands  five  Civilized 

Tribes 1,310.35 

Printing  various  forms  in  connection  with  sale  of 

certified  copies 119. 50 

Express  charges  on  blue  prints 1. 05 

Tribal  funds  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations: 
Expense  of  grazing  collections — 

Salaries  of  grazing  fee  collectors  and  employees 
in  connection  with  collection  of  tribal  reve- 
nues and  protecting  tribal  property  on  unal- 
lotted and  segregated  lands 6, 130. 83 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  above . .  4, 443. 20 

Printing  forms  necessary  in  connection  with 
collection  of  grazing  fees,  etc 34. 50 

Rent  of  offices  for  grazing  fee  collectors 197. 83 

10, 806. 36 


Expenses  in  connection  with  surveying,  appraising, 

and  classifying  the  segr^ted  coal  and  asphalt 

lands  belonging  to  the  Cnoctaw  and  ChicloAdaw 

Nations  (act  of  Feb.  19, 1912)— 

Salaries  of  appraisers,  chief  surveyor,  survevors, 

chainmen,  rodmen,  clerks,  and  stenographers  19, 713. 17 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  above. .  973. 92 

Subsistence  and  care  of  Government  stock 632. 15 

Office  rent 427. 20 

Telegraphing   and    telephoning   long-distance 

messages 42. 57 

Miscellaneous  purchases 177. 64 

Miscellaneous  expenses:  printing,  rent  of  tran- 
sits, repairs,  drayage,  freight  and  express 
charges 220.80 

22, 187. 45 


Expense  in  connection  with  appraisement  and  sale 
01  improvements  on  coal  and  asphalt  lands,  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  Nations  (act  of  Feb.  19, 1912): 
Salaries  of  employees,  regular  and  irregular. ...  1, 386. 16 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  therewith ....  470. 94 

1, 857. 10 


129,343.02 


14,739.31 
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Tribal  funds  of  the  Gioctaw  and  GhickaBaw  Nations— Con. 
MucellaneouB  expense,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations: 

Rent  of  storeroom  for  storing  tribal  records t480. 00 

Refund  to  Frances  Goodlaw  of  amount  remitted 
to  purchase  sufficient  hind  to  make  allotment 
of  Henry  Goodlaw,  a  Choctaw  freedman, 
equal  to  40  acres  in  area 75.00 

Printing  in  connection  with  sale  of  unallotted 
knd 146.60 

Binding  deeds 2.00 

Salaries  of  auctioneers  in  connection  with  sale 
of  unallo  tted  lands 250. 00 

Per  diem  for  auctioneers  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  146. 00 

Eoualization  najrment  to  419  allottees  of  the 
Choctaw  ana  Chickasaw  Nations  having  rem- 
nant allotments  due  them  of  not  exceeding 
150  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1909 3,796.98 

Renmds  to  excessive  purchasers  of  unallotted 
lands 551.08 

5,447.56 

Total  disbursements,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw $40,298.47 

Tribal  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation: 

Traveling  expenses  of  employees  detailed  on  tribal 
work 14.04 

Refunds  to  excessive  purchasers  of  unallotted  land .  697. 80 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  sale  of  tribal 
pioperty 6.90 

Binding  deeds 1.00 

Eoualization  payments  to  3,119  allottees  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  having  remnant  and  entire  allot- 
ments due  them  as  provided  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  Apr.  26,  1906,  and  Mar.  3,  1909. . .        478, 125. 50 

Total  disbursements,  Cherokee  Nation 478,845.24 

Tribal  funds  of  the  Creek  Nation: 

Rent  of  storeroom  for  storing  tribal  records 240. 00 

Traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  the  collec- 
tion of  erazing  fees 3 .  00 

Binding  oleeds 1. 00 

Total  disbursements.  Creek  Nation 244. 00 

Appropriation    to   equalize   allotments   of    Chickasaw 

freeomen  in  accordance  with  act  of  Apr.  4, 1910 248.84 

Appropriation:  Sale  of  unallotted  lands  Five  Civilized 
%ibes  (reimbursable),  act  of  Aug.  24, 1912: 

Salaries  of  employees,  regular  and  irregular 19, 102. 20 

Printing  lists  of  lands  aovertLsed  for  ale  and  bind- 
ing deeds 1,239.62 

Traveling;  expenses  in  connection  with  land  sales. .  1, 605. 42 

Advertising  uni^otted  land  sales  in  newspapers. . .  2, 515. 12 

Purchase  (envelopes) 40. 00 

Miscellaneous  expenses;  rent  of  tables,  chairs,  etc., 

during  sale  of  lands 23.00 

24,526.36 

From  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  (not  tribal  fuuds): 

Purchase  of  card-index  files 99.50 

Binding  records 4.00 

^  103.50 

T^>tal  actual  disbursements 588,347.74 
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Kefunds  to  various  persomi  amounts  tendered  on  bids  for  unallotted 
lands  where  sales  were  not  approved ,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.        |2, 008. 46 
Refund  to  bank  payment  on  Cherokee  unallotted  land  owing  to 

check  being  protested 16.03 

Transfer  Union  Agency  for  damages  telephone  line 191. 25 

Transfer  Union  Agency  rental  on  agricultural  lease 50. 00 

Refund  amounts  tendered  by  various  persons  for  rental  unallotted 

and  segr^ated  lands  Choctaw  and  Onickasaw  Nations 121. 20 

Payment  to  Sinie  Folsom,  a  Choctaw  freedman,  of  amount  collected 
on  account  of  fraudulent  indorsement  of  check  to  equalize  her 

allotment 60.32 

Deposits  to  credit  of  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows: 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations — 

Payments  unallotted  land  and  interest $2, 393, 161. 12 

Rentals  unallotted  and  segregated  lands 90, 371. 61 

Timber  depredations 1, 633. 01 

Sale  of  lands  for  school  purposes 117. 60 

Damages  removing  sand  and  stone 10. 95 

Sale  of  1  acre  of  limd  formerly  reserved  for  Kul- 

Htucklo  courthouse 12. 60 

26  per  cent  payment  1  acre  of  land  formerly 

reserved  for  Eagletown  courthouse 10. 00 

Condemned  land  for  light  and  power,  sewer, 
railroad  right  of  way^,  and  pxiblic  highway 

purposes 1, 282. 66 

Damages  removing  house  from  segre^ted  land.  46. 00 

25  per  cent  purchase  price  and  interest  for 
10,801.90  acres  of  Indian  land  and  timber. . .  72, 180. 50 

Sale  of  tribal  property 653. 00 

Withdrawal  deposits  tribal  funds  and  interest 

from  various  banks : 92, 978. 93 

Payments  and  interest  for  land  and  buildings, 

Lebanon  Academy 1, 967. 50 

Interest  on  final  installment,  Rock  Academy. .  304. 88 

Payment  on  .Harley  Academy  and  interest 2, 136. 00 

25  per  cent  payment  on  Kullitucklo  courthouse .  3. 75 

Erroneous  payments  to  equalize  allotments  and 
overpayments  of  accounts 24. 11 

Total  for  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 2, 666, 892.01 

Creek  Nation — 

Payments  unallotted  land  and  interest 141, 549. 97 

Second  25  per  cent  payment  and  interest  on 

Pecan  Boarding  School 1,300.38 

Pkrt  final  installment  and  interest  on  Pecan 

Boarding  School 461. 50 

Rent  and  interest  on  capitol  building,  Okmulgee  2, 142. 65 

Second  and  final  payments  and  interest  on  Creek 

Orphan  Home 4, 474. 50 

Final  payment  and  interest  on  Wetumka  Board- 
ing School 1, 202. 68 

Condemned  land  for  railway  right  of  way 128. 20 

Sale  of  land  for  school  purposes 16. 00 

Rental  unallotted  land 143.30 

Total  for  Creek  Nation 161,409.18 

Cherokee  Nation — 

Payments  unallotted  land  and  interest 33, 958. 84 

Part  deferred  payments  and  interest  on  Chero- 
kee Colored  Boarding  School 320. 16 

Condemned  land  for  railway  right  of  wav 926. 60 

Sale  of  tribal   property^hairs,   desks,    etc., 
1197.10^  less  expense  of  sale,  $4.95 192. 16 

Sale  of  improvements  formerly  belonging  to 
Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum 224.63 
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Depoflita  to  credit  of  Treaeurer  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows— C  ontinued. 
Cherokee  Nation — Continued. 

Final  payment  and  interest  on  CherokjBe  Male 
Seminary ! 11,557.69 

Sale  of  capitol  building  and  block  No.  75, 
Tahlequah 40,000.00 

First  25  per  cent  payment  on  national  jail  build- 
ing and  lot  1,  block  No.  95,  Tahlequah, 
1687.50,  less  expense  of  sale,  11.95 685. 55 

First  25  per  cent  payment  for  Cherokee  Advo- 
cate Building  and  lot  8  and  the  east  5  feet  of 
lot  7,  block  No.  89,  Tahlequah 312. 50 

Bental  unallotted  land 2. 50 

Erroneous  x>ayments  to  equalize  allotments 41. 12 

Refund  amount  paid  guardian  to  equalize  al- 
lotment of  Dolhe  King,  a  minor 651. 20 

Refund  by  Goldie  Starbuck  of  amount  paid  to 
equalize  her  allotment 231. 20 

Total  for  Cherokee  Nation $79,103.94 

Seminole  Nation — 

Payments  unallotted  land  and  interest 12, 822. 44 

Rental  unallotted  land 200.00 

Total  for  Seminole  Nation 13,022.44 

Unexpended  balances: 

Sale  of  rolls,  indexes,  and  maps 379. 75 

Sale  of  certified  copies,  section  8,  act  of  Apr.  26, 
1906 2,187.44 

Choctaw  3-per  cent  fund 5, 532. 60 

Chickasaw  national  fund 1, 844. 23 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  royal- 
ties ,  grazing,  etc 1, 585. 96 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Creek  royalties, 
nazing,  etc 272.00 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Seminole  Nation.  100. 00 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  Unal- 
lotted land 50L20 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  town 
lote 4,652.24 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  town 
lote 1,550.78 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  town 
lote 3,316.44 

Equalizing  allotmente  Chickasaw  Freedmen,  Five 
Civilized  Tribes 75L16 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  unal- 
lotted land 1,053.33 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  unal- 
lotted land 35L09 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor.  Creek  unallotted 
land 594.00 

Cherokee  school  fund 2,681.64 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 7 ,  085. 94 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor.  Five  Civilized 
Tribes 196.50 

Appraisement  and  sale  of  improvements  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
(reimbursable) 142. 90 

Interest  on  Cherokee  school  fund 4, 521. 50 

Administration  affairs  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Okla- 
homa, 1913 306.98 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  royalties, 
mzing,  etc 1, 930. 96 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  royal- 
ties, grazing,  etc 643.40 
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Unexpended  balances — Continued. 

^e  of  unallotted  landiB  Five  Civilised  Tribes  (reim- 
bursable)   $474.  W 

Indian  school  and  agency  buildings,  1913 72a  00 

Total. $43,370.08 

Balance  due  excessive  purchasers  of  unallotted  land, 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 003. 90 

Balance  due  various  persons,  excess  remittance  for 

rental  unallotted  lands,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

Nations 16.00 

078.90 

Grand  total 3,635,878.16 

ReMpUulation  of  expenditures  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  OklahovruL^for  thefiseal  year 
ended  June  30,  191S,  by  Indian  Office,  Commissioner  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and 
Union  Agency, 

BXPBNnrnTBBS  VOB  ADMINISTIUnON. 

Congressional  appropriations: 

Administration  Five    Tribes,  1913 — 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes $29,343.02 

By  Union  Agency 109,296.07 

By    Indian    Office    for   payment   of 
claims  and  miscellaneous  purposes.      2,013.37 

$200,06L46 

Other  appropriations  by  Congress— 
By  Union  Agency — 

For  district  agente  to  Aug.  24, 1912    13, 911. 44 

For  special  agents 24, 980. 74 

For     industirial     work      (expert 

fanners) 17,009.12 

For  pay  of  police 8, 008.00 

For  relieving  distress  and  pre- 
vention of  disease  among  In- 
dians,  court  costs  in  suits  for 

Indians,  etc 2,044.01 

For  rent  of  buildings 12, 394. 00 

79, 013. 91 

Total  from  congressional  appropriations $280,206.37 

Tribal  funds: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Government  em- 
ployees, on  account  of  collection  of  $115,- 
998.02,  grazing  fees  (expenses  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent  of  collections  from  Aug. 
24, 1912)— 
By  Union  Agency  prior  to  Aug.  24, 1912.  $0, 974. 60 
By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes 10,830.30 

17,804.80 

Expenses  authorized  by  acts  of  Congress 

approved  Mar.  3, 1911,  and  Aug.  24, 1912, 
in  connection  with  advertisement  and 
sale  of  900,176  acres  unallotted  lands 
and  receiving  remittances  and  comput- 
ing interest  on  deferred  payments  due  on 
935,746  acres  previously  sold,  issuing 
certificates  of  purchase,  preparing,  re- 
cording, and  delivering  aeeds  to  pur- 
chasers on  receipt  of  final  payments  (by 
CommiHRJoner  Five  Tribes) 26,071.86 

Total  from  tribal  funds 42,876w66 
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MuceDaneoofl  leceiptB  not  congroflaioiial  or  tribal  funds: 
Salaries  and  expenses  paid  from  fitii]^  fees, 
sale  of  blanks,  etc.,  nnder  instructions  of 
department,  and  from  fees  chareed  for 
preparing  and  fumisbing  certifiecrcopKies 
of  records,  etc.,  as  authorized  by  section 
8,  act  Apr.  26, 1906— 

By  Union  Agency |12,0S8.97 

By  (yommisBioner  Five  Tribes 14, 739. 31 

126,798.28 

Total  from  nuscellaneous  receipts $26,798.28 


Total  expenditures  for  administration 349,940.31 

BXnNDITUBBS  FOB  8PB0IAL  rUBPOSBfl. 

Tribal  funds: 

By  Union  Agency- 
Salaries  and   expenses  of  govemore, 
chiefe,  assistant  chiefs,   secretaries, 
interpreters,  and  mining  trustees  of 

the  Five  Givifized  Tribes $37,497.88 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  tribal  attor- 
neys     62,286.44 

$89,783.82 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes- 
Refund  on  account  of  erroneous  col- 
lections         4, 069. 67 

Rent  of  storeroom  for  tribal  records. .  720. 00 

Expense  in  connection  with  survey, 
appraisement,  and  claasiiication  of 
surface  of  segregated  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  bslon^ing  to  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations,  as  author- 
ized by  acts  of  Feb.  19,  and  Aug.  24, 
1912,   appropriating   $66,000   from 

tribal  funds 24,044.66 

Purchase  of  supplies  from  proceeds, 
sale  of  Government  property 103. 60 

28,937.62 

By  Indian  Office- 
Salaries   and   expenses   of  governor 

Chickasaw  Nation  (act  of  Aug.  24, 

1912) 10,239.32 

£xi>ense8  of  tribal  attorneys 181. 00 

For  miscellaneous  purposes 187.03 

Expense  of  per  capita  payments .  966. 66 

Purchase  of  suppUes  from  proceeds, 

sale  Government  property 262.60 

11,816.40 

Individual  Indian  moneys: 

By  Union  Agency- 
Overpayments  of  advanced  royalty 17, 027. 04 

Total  expenditures  of  tribal  funds  and  individual 
Indian  moneys  for  special  purposes $147,663.38 

SCHOOLS. 

Cost  of  support  of  schools.  Five  Civilized  Tribes: 
Congressional  funds — 

By  Union  Agency $296,664.24 

By  Indian  Office 3,264.44 

$299, 928.68 

Surplus  court  f  ee»— 

By  Union  Agency 9, 671 .  96 

By  Indian  (Kaice 680.64 

10,162.49 
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Cost  of  mipport  of  schoolsi  Five  Ciyilized  Tribes — Continued. 
Tribal  fund*— 

By  Union  Agency 15, 526. 21 

By  Indian  Office 80,761.23 

186,287.44 

By  the  superintendents  of  12  board- 
ing schools 192,108.47 

1\)tal  cost  of  schools $588^477.08 

OOLLBOnONB  FOB  AND  PATKBNTS  TO  INDIVIDnAL  INDIANS  AND  DEPOSIIS 
TO  ORBDrr  OF  FIYB  TBIBBB  DURING  FI80AL  TSAR  1913. 

Disbursed  to  individual  Indians: 
By  Union  Aj^ency — 

Per  capita  payments |180, 69L  08 

On  account  oil  and  eas  ro3raltie8, 

sale  restricted  lands,  etc 1, 762, 620. 22 

To  equalize  allotments 49, 830. 34 

Pipe  line,  telephone,  and  rail- 

waydamages 5,366.07 

II,  998, 607. 71 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes- 
Equalization  of  allotmentB,  acts 
of  Apr.  26,  1906,  and  Mar.  3, 

1909 481,982.80 

Equalization    of   allotments   of 
Chickasaw  freedmen,   act  of 

Apr.  4, 1910 248.84 

482, 231. 64 


Total  disbursed  to  individual  Indians 2, 480, 739.35 

(In  addition  to  amounts  actually  paid  individual  Indians  there 
was  saved  to  Indians,  as  shown  by  annual  report  of  United  States 
Indian  superintendent.  Union  Agency,  through  the  work  of 
special  aeents  and  field  clerks,  bv  recjuirmg  deductions  in  expense 
reports  of  guardians,  securing  additional  amounts  for  leases,  etc., 
$667,352.25.) 

Total  actual  disbursements 3,566,720.12 

Transfer  of  funds,  not  actual  disbursements: 
By  Union  Agency — 

Miscelkmeous  receipts  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Jones  Academy $154. 77 

Tribal  funds  to  ec^ualize  allotments  to 

individual  Indian  accounts 318, 377. 72 

Pipe  line  damages  to  individual  In- 

dianmoneys 8.00 

Lease  royalties  to  sales  accounts 775. 00 

1319, 316. 49 

By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes — 

Lease  money  and  right  of  way  damages  to  Union 
Agency 241.25 

Total  transfer  of  funds 319, 556. 74 

Total  amount  disbursed,  as  shown  by  annual  reports  of  Commissioner 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  superintendent  Union  Agency, 
and  inclucluding  $98,434.98  disbursed  by   Indian  Office  and 

$192,108.47  by  superintendents  of  boarding  schools 3>  886, 276u  86 

Deposited  to  credit  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes: 
By  Union  Agency — 

Coal  and  asphalt  royalties,  etc $258, 591.  72 

Rental  tribal  land 25,280.61 

$283»872.38 
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Deposited  to  credit  of  Five  Civilised  Tribes— Continued. 
By  Commissioner  Five  Tribes — 

Sales  of  unallotted  land  and  other 

tribal  property $2,709,614.54 

Rental  tribal  land 90,717.41 

Other  sources 100,095.62^ 

Unexpended  balances 38,834.85 

$2, 939, 262. 42 

Total  deposited  to  credit  of  tribes $3,223,134.75 

'  Total  disbursed  to  individual  Indians  as  shown  above 2, 480, 739.  35 

Total  disbursed  to  individual  Indians  and  credited  to  tribes. .  5, 703, 874. 10 

These  accrued  during  the  year  as  interest  on  deposits  of  tribal  funds  aggr^ating 
$4,474,189.45,  being  proceeds  from  sale  of  unallotted  lands  and  other  tribal  property, 
in  banks  in  Oklahoma,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1911,  approximately  $168,000  not 
shown  above. 

UNION  AGENCT. 

The  United  States  Indian  superintendent  at  Union.Agency,  under 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs,  has  charge  of  matters 
affecting  the  moneys  and  allotments  of  individual  Indians  within  the 
restricted  class.  Of  the  101,216  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
about  one-third  of  such  number  are  still  restricted,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  allotments,  mineral  leases,  etc.,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  department.  The  annual  report  of  said  superintendent,  trans- 
mitted herewith,  shows  that  a  total  of  $2,644,288.24  was  collected 
during  the  year.  There  was  received  from  the  Treasury  Department 
$1,199,126.95,  which  amount,  together  with  the  balance  of  $1,140,- 
766.76,  carried  over  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  made  the  total 
receipts  $4,984, 181. ^96.  Of  this  amount  there  was  actually  disbursed 
$3,004,338.41 ;  deposited  with  the  Treasury  Department,  $328,596.18, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  June  30,  1913,  of  $1,651,247.36.  The 
handlmg  of  this  amount  of  money  required  a  vast  amount  of  detail 
work.  

FIELD  SBBVICB. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  24, 1912,  did  not  make  any 
appropriation  for  the  continuation  of  district  agents  emploved  prior 
to  that  time,  as  authorized  by  law.  Therefore  the  work  of  the  sale 
and  leasing  of  restricted  land,  the  disposition  of  the  moneys  arising 
therefrom,  and  other  matters  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  land  and 
funds  of  restricted  Indians,  etc.,  was  carried  on  by  field  clerks  and  by 
special  agents  provided  from  the  general  fund  for  the  Indian  service, 
tnereby  continuing  the  work  but  with  a  somewhat  reduced  force. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  shows  that  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  divided  into  18  districts,  each  of  wmch  is  in 
charge  of  an  employee  of  his  office.  These  employees  do  the  field 
work  necessary  in  the  investigation  of  oil  and  ^as  leasee,  sale  of  land, 
removal  of  restrictions,  aiid  matters  generafly  affectiog  restricted 
Indians,  and  furnish  the  information  upon  which  the  department 
bases  its  action  in  such  cases.  They  also  assist  in  the  industrial  ad- 
vancement of  the  Indians  and  cooperate  with  the  State  officials  in 
probate  work  and  other  matters  and  with  officials  of  other  depart- 
ments in  any  work  which  affects  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  A  total 
of  6,237  probate  cases  were  handled  during  the  year  by  the  field  clerks ; 
$1,184,016.35  was  disbursed  to  individual  Indians  under  immediate 
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supervision  of  such  clerks,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  superintendent 
that  the  following  amounts  were  actually  saved  to  Indian  allottees 
by  the  field  force: 

In  probate  matters ^ $429,705.53 

In  lease  matters 108, 898.  es 

Oil  lease  bonus 106,472.73 

In  intruder  cases 3, 863. 50 

Miscellaneous 18, 411. 86 

Total 667.352.26 

Reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  of  the  approximately  101,000 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  nearly  60,000  are  minors,  many 
of  whose  allotments  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  oil  and  gas  or  for 
other  reasons.  As  the  county  courts  have  chaise  of  probate  matters 
affecting  minor  Indians,  the  dockets  naturallv  became  crowded  with 
such  cases;  a  large  number  of  ''professional  guardians  sprung  up; 
such  courts  did  not  have  the  necessary  machinery  for  ascertaining  the 
facts,  especially  in  cases  where  the  estate  was  located  in  one  county 
and  the  Indian  resided  in  another.    Probate  matters  were  in  a  con- 

fested  condition,  excessive  charges  were  made,  and  the  estates  were 
eing  wasted  and  dissipated  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  The  field 
cler&  (formerlv  district  agents),  with  the  assistance  of  the  tribal 
attorneys  and  the  department  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  State, 
have  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  makin^g  investigations  con- 
cerning probate  matters.  In  a  few  counties  disclosures  have  been 
made  mat  resulted  in  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  county  officials, 
and  while  at  first  the  work  of  such  field  clerks  was  considered  by  some 
as  an  unwarranted  interference  in  matters  over  which  the  courts  had 
jurisdiction,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  such  work  to 
the  courts  in  passing  upon  probate  matters,  and  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  from  a  monetary  consideration  to  the  minors,  as  both  court 
costs  and  guardians  and  attorneys'  fees  have  been  materially  reduced, 
waste  and  dissipation  prevented,  sales  for  inadequate  consideration 
exposed,  etc.  In  practicaUy  all  counties  the  field  clerks  work  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  county  judges  at  this  time,  and  the  courts 
require  reports  from  such  clerks  as  a  nile  before  passing  upon  matters 
affecting  restricted  minors. 

In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  estates  of  minors  and 
incompetents  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  court  costs  and 
attorneys'  fees  in  cases  where  the  services  of  an  attomev  were  needed, 
and  in  each  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
supplemental  contracts  were  made  with  the  tribal  attorneys  during 
the  year,  providing  for  the  employment  of  an  assistant  attorney  to 
render  legal  services  where  necessary^  without  charge,  to  minors  and 
dependent  citizens  and  also  to  guardians.  A  specid  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  is  located  in  me  Seminole  Nation. 

ALIBNATION  OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

Up  to  June  30,  1912,  there  had  been  filed  9,594  applications  under 
the  act  of  May  27, 1908,  for  the  removid  of  restrictions  upon  alienation 
of  land,  98  per  cent  of  which  had  been  acted  upon.  During  the  year 
just  closed  1,238  new  applications  were  made  and  248  cases  of  renewals 
or  reinstatements  hanated.  Only  179  cases  were  pending  before  the 
superintendent  on  June  30,  1913. 
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Since  May  21,  1908,  restrictions  have  been  removed  conditionally, 
where  the  land  was  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  disbursed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department,  on  221,743.71  acres,  and  uncondi- 
tionally on  109,375.21  acres.  Where  it  is  believed  that  applicants  for 
removal  of  restrictions  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  are  competent 
to  handle  their  property  for  their  best  interests  recommendation  is 
made  that  the  restrictions  be  removed  unconditionally.  Where  this 
is  done  the  Indian  disposes  of  his  land  as  he  sees  fit,  without  any 
supervision.  In  other  cases  the  land  is  sold  under  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent,  at  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
purchase  money  held  oy  the  superintendent  to  the  credit  of  the 
Indian,  and  disbursed  as  he  may  need  it  for  living  expenses,  or  for 
improving  his  remaining  land,  etc.  The  object  in  removing  restric- 
tions upon  a  portion  of  the  allotment,  in  many  cases,  is  to  provide 
funds  to  build  and  furnish  homes  and  to  put  the  remaining  portion  in 
shape  to  provide  a  liviog  or  an  income.  Many  Indians  have  more 
lana  than  they  can  use,  and  no  funds  to  improve  it  or  place  it  in 

{proper  shape  to  lease  to  advantage.  In  manj  cases  it  is  found  that 
ndians  desirine  restrictions  removed  have  either  executed  deeds  of 
conveyance  or  long-term  leases,  which,  though  illegal,  are  neverthe- 
less clouds  upon  the  title  and  have  to  be  removed  before  the  land  can 
be  sold,  which  causes  delay. 

A  total  of  1,149  deeds,  executed  by  full-blood  heirs,  covering  inher- 
ited land  had  been  filed  to  June  30,  1913.  The  department  has  held 
that  in  such  cases,  where  the  allottees  died  prior  to  May  27,  1908, 
the  conveyance  reouired  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  it  vaUd,  wnile  it  is  claimed  bv  some  that  such  approval  is  not 
necessary.  Test  cases  have  been  filed,  which  have  not  yet  been 
finally  determined. 

During  the  year  1,650  tracts  of  allotted  land  from  which  restrictions 
had  been  removed  were  offered  for  sale,  of  which  735  tracts  were 
sold,  amerciating  51,817.89  acres,  the  consideration  being  $502,406.36. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  land  sold  and  the  consideration 
received  each  year  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1908: 


Fivnl  year  ended  June  30— 

Tracts 
sold. 

Acreage. 

Oonsldenk 
tion. 

1900 

150 
629 
871 
504 
735 

10,924.21 
53,192.76 
67,790.47 
38,277.39 
51,817.89 

$149,423.20 

1910 

1911 

674,730.71 
315,032.66 
602,406.36 

1912 

1913 

Total 

2,889 

222,002.71 

2,208,250.50 

During  the  vear  there  were  constructed  by  allottees  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  land,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  department,  210 
new  houses,  16  barns,  together  with  many  other  improvements,  farm 
machuiery  purchased,  etc. 


UBASIKQ  OT  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 


Four  thousand  eifi;ht  hundred  and  five  leases  and  1,190  assignments 
were  filed  during  tne  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  making  a  totid  of 
28^526  leases,  mostly  for  oil  and  gas.     Only  1,132  leases  were  pending 
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before  the  superintendent  on  June  30,  1913.  Owing  to  the  discovery 
of  new  fields  and  the  increased  price  of  oil,  there  was  great  activity 
in  the  leasing  of  land  for  oil  and  gas  during  the  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  tne  price  of  oil  was  68  cents  per  barrel,  which  had  increased 
to  88  cents  per  oarrel  at  the  end  of  the  nscal  year,  and  has  still  further 
increased  since  that  date.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  year  there  were 
7,679  individual  royalty  accounts  earned  on  the  boolra  of  the  United 
States  Indian  superintendent.  On  June  30,  1913,  there  were  9,723 
accounts,  an  increase  of  2,044. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  oil 
and  gas  royalties  by  fiscal  years: 

Receipts  and  diabunements  of  oil  and  gas  royalties. 


Fiscal  year. 

Receipts. 

DiSbarae. 
ments. 

Fiscal  year. 

Receipts. 

nisburao. 

ments. 

1004 

$1,300.00 
01,624.40 
323,555.40 
775,489.15 
1,602,627.55 
1,813,460.28. 

1010 

$1,420,894.07 
1,365,826.52 
1,134,432.34 
1,406,170.31 

$1,301,506.00 
1,101,097.18 
1,123,864.06 
1,301,362.00 

1906 

161,031.38 

330,270.01 

670,347.45 

1,685,675.26 

1,802,803.20 

lOtl 

1006 

1012 

1907 

1913 

1906 

Total 

1909 

10,115,389.02 

0,487,859.54 

An  oil  inspector,  together  with  several  assistants,  has  supervision 
over  oil  and  gas  operations  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1913,  49,176,000  barrels  of  oil 
were  sold  from  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  including 
both  restricted  and  unrestncted  land.  Efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  department  looldng  to  the  conservation  of  the  gas  supply,  this  work 
being  in  charge  of  representatives  from  the  Bureau  of  Mmes.  Such 
work  has  been  quite  successful,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
holes  can  be  drilled  through  tne  gas  stratum,  the  gas  shut  off  by 
means  of  the  'Rubricating  process,  and  drilling  proceeded  with  untd 
the  oil  sand  is  struck. 

PEB  OAPTTA  PAYMENTS. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  $180,691.08  was  disbursed  to  members  of 
the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Tribes  by  the  super- 
intendent on  account  of  various  per  capita  payments,  and  in  addition 
thereto  $541,339.54,  due  certain  restricted  CJherokees  on  account  of 
equalization  of  allotments,  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  allottees 
to  be  disbursed  under  the  supervision  of  the  department. 

SCHOOLS. 

Copy  of  the  annual  report  of  John  B.  Brown,  supervisor  of  schools 
in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  is  transmitted  herewith.  The  supervisor 
reports  to  and  receives  his  instructions  direct  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

During  the  year  ]Mr.  Brown  was  given  supervision  over  the  tribal 
schools  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  also  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Shawnee 
Reservations  in  Oklahoma  ana  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Res- 
ervations in  Kansas,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  school  work  in  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.    Reference  is  made  to  the  appropriation  of 
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$300,000  for  the  aid  of  public  schools  in  the  Choctaw.  Chickasaw,  Cher- 
okee, Creek,  and  Seminole  Nations  made  by  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  of  August  24,  1912.  Such  appropriation  was  made  to  assist  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  held  that  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  allotted  land  was  nontaxable  so  long  as  the  title 
remained  Iq  the  original  allottee  not  to  exceed  21  years  from  date  of 
patent  and  in  the  Creek  Nation  that  the  homestead  allotments  were 
nontaxable  for  21  years.  In  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  agreement  with 
the  tribe  provides  that  the  homestead  allotments  shoiud  not  be  tax- 
able so  long  as  the  title  remains  in  the  original  allottee,  and  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Seminole  Nation  provides  that  the  homestead  allotment 
shall  be  nontaxable  in  perpetuity.  It  was  found  that  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  was  nontaxable  the  public 
schools  would  not  receive  sufficient  income  from  the  taxes  to  mamtain 
school  for  a  full  term  without  outside  assistance.  Mr.  Brown  states 
that  the  clerical  work  in  the  office  at  Muskogee  was  more  than  doubled 
by  the  added  responsibility  of  the  distribution  of  this  appropriation 
to  the  2,308  public-school  districts  in  the  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes;  that  the  department  has  uniformly  declined  to  interfere  in 
the  local  management  of  the  schools,  the  only  aim  being  to  place  the 
fimds  where  most  needed,  so  that  each  district  would  be  enabled  to 
maintain  a  school;  that  the  funds  were  so  distributed  as  to  enable 
each  district  to  maintain  at  least  seven  months'  school;  and  that  but 
very  little  criticism  has  been  received  from  county  superintendents  or 
other  school  officials. 

The  report  of  the  supervisor  shows  that  a  total  of  2,284  school  dis- 
tricts were  assisted  from  said  congressional  appropriation ;  that  23,442 
Indian  pupils  and  2,284  freedmen  pupils  were  enrolled  in  said  schools; 
and  that  $292,176.86  was  disbursed  to  said  school  districts. 

It  is  stated  that  changes  were  made  in  the  supervisors  of  5  of  the 
12  boarding  schools  mamtained  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  during 
the  year  and  that  changes  have  been  authorized  at  two  additional 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1914;  that  the  work  of  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  has  been  generally  highlv  satisfactory, 
and  that  while  the  positions  in  the  schools  are  not  technically  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  spirit  of  such- 
regulations  has  at  all  times  been  followed  in  filling  vacancies,  making 
promotions,  etc.  It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  competent  em- 
ployees to  take  charge  of  the  manual  training  and  industrial  work. 
althou&;h  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  along  such  lines.  All 
pupils  nave  been  exammed  for  trachoma  and  speciafefforts  have  been 
noLfuie,  including  lectures  by  the  supervising  physician  to  prevent  and 
abate  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  that  are  more  or 
less  prevalent  among  the  Indians. 

It  appears  from  such  report  that  extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  at  the  Euchee  boarding  school  at  Sapuipa  and  adequate 
water  facilities  and  fire  protection  provided  and  material  improve- 
ments made  at  a  number  of  other  schools  including  baths,  cement 
walks,  etc.  All  correspondence  from  the  superintendents  of  various 
schools  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  passes  through  the 
office  of  the  supervisor  at  Muskogee,  including  tne  quarterly  school 
reports,  requests  for  authority  for  expendit\u:e  of  money,  etc. 
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Twelve  boarding  schools  have  been  maintained  in  the  Fire  Civilized 
Tribes  during  the  year,  as  follows: 

Boarding  sdiooU  mainUnned. 

CHOCTAW  KATION. 

ArmstioDg  Mftle  Academy,  Academy,  OUa. 
Jones  Mafo  Academy,  Hartahome,  Okla. 
Wheelock  Female  Cnphan  Academy,  Millerton,  Okla. 
TiukahomA  Female  Academy,  Tuskahoma,  Olda. 

CHICKASAW  NATIOM. 

Bloom£eld  Seminary,  Hendrix,  Okla. 
Collins  Institute,  Fiisco,  Okla. 

SEMINOLB  NAnOK. 

Mekusukey  Academy,  Mekusukey,  Okla. 

CBBBK  NAnOM. 

Euchee  Boarding  School,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 
Eufaula  Boarding  School,  Eufaula,  Okla. 
Nuyaka  Boarding  School,  Nuyaka,  Okla. 
Tuflahaasee  Boarding  School,  Tullahaasee,  Okla. 

OHSROKBE   NATIOW. 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Park  Hill,  Okla. 

Only  one  tribal  day  school  was  maintained,  bein^  known  as  the 
Hildebrand  school  at  Estella,  Okla.,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  an 
enrollment  of  35;  508  Indian  pupils  were  enrolled  in  9  contract 
schools,  the  tuition  of  such  pupils  being  paid  as  provided  by  the  terms 
of  the  contracts,  amounting  to  S42,616.23. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were 
enrolled  in  Haskell  Institute  at  Liawrence,  Eans.,  and  209  in  Chilocco 
Training  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
12  boarding  schools  maintained  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  together 
with  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  such  schools,  is  given  in  tne  follow- 
ing table: 

Cogt  of  tribal  boarding  khooU, 


NaUoo. 

No. 

EnroU- 
ment. 

Cost  of 

and 
x«pain. 

Cost  of 

maitrtMU 

nanos. 

Total  oost. 

Amount 

collected 

board  of 

employees. 

Net  oost. 

Cbootow 

no 

171 
71 
472 
110 

$11,740.07 

3,055.42 

1,4«5.83 

12,481.04 

909.87 

976,308.15 
27,612.19 
17,767.84 
61,803.96 
17,361.23 

188,048.22 
30,667.61 
10,223.66 
74,285.90 
18,357.10 

84,040.26 
1,405.80 
1,034.47 
3,106.56 
1,080.42 

184,007.06 

Chfrkusaw. ........... 

29,261.81 
18, 180.  M 

Cberokm. .......... . 

Omsk 

71,060.34 

17,267.68 

Total 

13 

1,854 

20,739.12 

200,843.37 

230,582.49 

10,766.51 

219,815.08 

ReBpectfullji 


J.  Geo.  Wright. 
Commissioner  to  the  Fvoe  CiviMzed  Tribes. 


The  Seorbtaby  of  the  Interior. 
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AKNITAIi     REPORT     OF     THE     UNITBD     STATES     INDIAN 
SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  THE  UNION  AGENCY. 


MusKoasB,  Okla.,  Augwt  By  191S. 
Herewith  is  submitted  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Agency, 
located  at  Muskogee^  Okla.^  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913. 

INTBrOBTJCTO&Y. 

The  various  agreements  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma, 
and  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  these  Indians,  charge  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  various  duties,  and  give  him  certain  authority 
in  connection  therewith.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  these  duties,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  individual 
Indian^,  are  performed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Union  Aj^ency; 
this  ofiace  has  no  part  in  the  final  winding  up  of  the  tribal  or  uncuvided 
estate  except  incidentally  when  distributing,  by  means  of  per  capita 
payments,  lunds  so  held  to  the  Indians.  It  deals  with  the  problem 
of  the  individual,  and  the  agency  force  is  the  machinery  by  and  through 
which  the  department  investigates  and  acts  upon  all  oil,  gas,  mineral, 
or  other  leases  made  by  restricted  members  of  these  tribes,  applicar 
tions  for  removal  of  restrictions,  the  sale  of  lands,  approval  of  deeds, 
disposition  of  funds  held  in  trust,  and  all  other  matters  affecting  the 
property  of  the  Indians  still  in  the  restricted  class,  as  more  fully  shown 
oy  the  different  subjects  of  this  report. 

This  work  amon^  the  individual  Indians  is  handled  by  the  admin- 
istrative force  under  the  Union  Agency^  the  approximate  average 
number  of  employees  for  the  past  year  bemg  as  follows: 

Average  nuwher  ofemployee$,  Union  Agency,  fiscal  year  1913, 

General  agency  office 92 

field: 

Difltaict  service 37 

Oil  field  inspection 3 

Land  apprauers 8 

Agricmtural  work 12 

Total 152 

Indian  police 25 

Grand  total 177 

For  convenient  reference  a  table  showing  the  enrollment  of  the 
Five  Tribes,  as  prepared  by  the  Dawes  Commission  office  in  1909, 
and  corrected  to  date,  follows: 

Enrollment  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 


Nation. 

FuU 
bloodfl. 

MfTMl 

tbiM- 

fourths  or 

more. 

OiUHhalf 
to  three- 
fourths. 

Less  than 
one>balf, 
Including 
Intermar- 
ried whites. 

Freed- 
men. 

Total. 

n^f^Maws. 

1,540 
7,074 
1,344 
8096 
^833 

2S2 
706 

85 

1,783 

638 

132 

706 

1,636 

27 

2,966 

1,150 

344 

3,821 
0,563 

183 

.    23,427 

3,372 

407 

4,670 
5;  004 

10,980 

Ghootswsi 

24,978 

MftHrim^FP'  HhAAtiiw? 

i^So 

C^MTOlrMR. . .      

4,924 

6,807 

966 

41,796 

Cntnkn 

18,700 

3,110 

Total 

28,737 

3,496 

6,829 

40,773 

28,381 

101,310 

467 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  enroUment  records  show 
37,062  members  in  the  restricted  class,  of  which  number  26,737  were 
fim  bloods,  from  which  should  now  be  deducted  the  deaths  occurring 
since  that  time.  It  is  estimated  that  the  restricted  class  now  num- 
bers between  33,000  and  35,000. 

For  economical  and  expeditious  handling  of  the  many  phases  of 
this  work  among  this  number  of  Indians  scattered  over  more  than 
19,000,000  acres — an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maine— 
our  field  force  is  divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  expe- 
rienced employee  familiar  with  the  Indian  work,  whose  duties  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  other  Indian  agencies  generally  through- 
out the  country,  except  that  the  force  is  entirely  inadequate  to  more 
than  superficially  attend  to  the  affairs  of  these  people.  These  dis- 
trict men  have  only  one  office  assistant,  an  appraiser  half  time,  and 
when  they  have  from  2,000  to  4,000  full-blood  Indians  in  three  or 
four  large  counties,  their  time  is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
business  of  those  Indians,  who  easily  find  their  way  to  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  and  who  know,  by  applying  for  advice  and  assistance, 
that  their  interests  are  better  subserved.  The  district  man  has  very 
limited  time  within  which  to  visit  the  remote  sections  of  his  district, 
except  on  trips  made  which  require  his  whole  attention  with  pressing 
special  cases.  They,  therefore,  fail  generally  to  seek  out  the  manj 
cases  where  Indians  ouc'ht  to  oe  advised  relative  to  health  and  sani- 
tary conditions,  whose  living  is  merely  an  existence  under  the  most 
imaesirable  and  adverse  conditions,  and  who  could,  by  using  the 
proceeds  of  some  of  their  excess  lands,  have  their  home  surroundings 
materially  improved  and  be  started  on  the  road  toward  making  them- 
selves useful  citizens.  Mv  most  severe  criticism  of  the  field  work 
would  be  that  the  time  of  our  men  is  too  much  given  over  to  com- 
plaints and  work  for  the  broad-shouldered,  reasonably  competent, 
shiftless  class  who,  when  ^tting  into  trouble,  are  the  first  to  ask 
help  of  the  Government.  We  ought  to  speedily  put  these  people  on 
their  own  resources  entirely,  and  exert  all  our  efforts  toward  helping 
the  wholly  imeducated  real  full  blood  to  live  more  comfortably  ana 
adapt  himself  to  present  conditions  and  to  the  education  of  his 
children. 

FINANCIAL. 

While  the  grand  total  of  moneys  handled  by  the  cashier  of  the 
Union  Agency  for  the  past  year  is  not  as  larse  as  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912,  the  number  of  regular  accounts  and  uie  volume  of  detul  is 
greater.  There  were  12,338  active  ledger  accounts  on  June  30,  1913, 
as  compared  with  10,315.  at  the  dose  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  2,023  accounts.  During  the  year  2,794  accounts  were 
closed,  making  a  total  of  15,132  open  accounts  during  ti^e  year. 
This  increase  is  due  principally  to  activity  in  the  oil  and  gas  bu»ness. 
No  large  or  general  per  capita  payments  were  made,  which  decreased 
the  total  of  moneys  disbursed.  The  collections  for  the  year  are 
represented  by  33,083  reinittance  entries,  a  total  of  $2,644,288.24, 
practically  all  of  which  went  to  the  credit  of  individual  Indians,  as 
shown  in  detail  by  the  following  table.  A  total  of  $3,004,338.41  was 
disbursed  for  all  purposes,  requiring  41,858  vouchers. 

The  total  of  actual  collections  and  disbursements  is  $5,648,626.65, 
which,  with  moneys  received  from  the  Treasury  for  transfer  or  dis- 
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bursement  and  balances  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year, 
make  a  grand  total  of  $8,215,989.71  handled  during  the  fiscal  year. 
The  following  statements  show  the  detail  of  the  accoimting  work: 

Receipts  and  dUbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1913, 

BECEIFra. 

Tribal  collections: 
Choctaw  Nation — 

Coal  royaltiea 1160,916.33 

Asphalt  royalties 2,003.68 

Town  lots 30,178.96 

Rentals,  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 17, 544. 24 

Rentals,  unallotted  lands 1,190.69 

8ale  of  unallotted  lands  for  school  purposes 76. 50 

8ale  of  seized  timber 92. 01 

Damafi^es  to  segregated  land  for  tank  sites 18. 75 

Sale  <n  improvements  on  town  lots 132. 99 

Damages  to  unallotted  lands  for  railroad  right  of 

way 276.60 

Sale  of  coal  illegally  mined 24.00 

Sale  of  town-site  maps ^ .  3. 44 

Pipe-line  damages,  unallotted  lands 2S 


Chickasaw  Nation — 

Coal  royalties 

Asphalt  royalties 

Town  lots 

Rentals,  segr^^ted  coal  and  asphalt  lands 

Rentals,  unallotted  lands 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands  for  school  purposes 

Sale  of  seized  timber 

Damages  to  segregated  land  for  tank  sites 

Sale  of  improvements  on  town  lots 

Damages  to  imallotted  lands  for  railroad  right  of 

way 

Sale  of  coal  illegally  mined 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 

Pipe-line  damages,  unallotted  lands 

Cherokee  Nation — 

Rent  on  unallotted  lands 

Creek  Nation- 
Town  lots 

Rent  on  unallotted  lands 

Pipe-line  damages  on  unallotted  lands 

Condenmed  land  for  public  highway 

Sale  of  town-site  majw 

Refund  on  unused  tribal  warrant 


$212,487.41 


63,638.78 

667. 87 

10,059.69 

6,848.07 

396.91 

25.50 

30.67 

6.25 

79.67 

92.20 
8.00 

13.50 
9.76 


70,876.87 
180.00 


100.00 

120. 70 

24.85 

62.48 

3.80 

16.22 


Individual  Indian  moneys: 
Ro3raltie8 — 

Oil  and  gas  leases $1,407,863.71 

Coal  and  asphalt  leases 57, 162. 95 

Agricultural  and  tentative  leases. .  26, 464. 94 

Grazing  leases 4, 184. 51 

Limestone  and  rock  leases 195.00 

Brick  leases 78.20 

Mineral  leases 16.00 

Glass-sand  leases 200.00 

Water  contracts 15.00 

Redeposit  to  individual  Indian 

account 1,000.00 

Damages — 

Pipe  lines  and  telephone  lines ...  9, 075. 52 
Rmeposit  to  individual  Indian 

account 6.70 


328.  oei 


1,497,179.31 


9,081.22 
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Individual  Indian  moneys — Continued. 
Individual  Indian  bank  accounts — 

Proceeds  from  land  salee $460, 119. 10 

Interest  on  sales  accounts 16, 769. 36 

Transferred  from  other  agencies. .  4, 141. 70 

Transferred  from  royalties  to  sales 
accoimts 775.00 

Redeposits  to  sales  accounts 9, 819. 37 

Tranmer  Cherokee  tribal  funds  to 
equalization  accounts 318, 377. 72 

Interest  on  equalization  accounts .         12, 052. 89 

Redeposits   to   equalization   ac- 
counts   470.68 


1822,525.82 


Miscellaneous:  12,328,786.35 

Class  1,  sale  of  town-site  maps  and  other  Government 

property 53. 45 

Class  4,  sale  of  lease  blanks 6, 407. 00 

Class  4,  sale  of  certified  copies  of  records 3, 278. 20 

ClasB4,  filingfeesj  oil  and  gas  leases 1,327.00 

Class  4,  pipe-line  mspection  fees 20. 00 

Class  5,  advertising  fees  on  allotted  lands 988. 00 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royalty 17, 522. 72 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  account  Jones  Male  Academy .  154. 77 

Redeposits  account  per  capita  payments 1, 544. 12 


Funds  reimbursed: 

Court  costs,  etc.,  in  suits  of  Indian  allottees,  Five 

Civilized  Tribes 20.00 

Indian  schools.  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1913 27. 03 

Indian  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  surplus  court 

fees .29 

Administration   of  affairs.   Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Oklahoma,  1912 2L55 

Contingencies,  Indiui  department,  1912 3. 10 

Protecting  property  interests  of  minor  allottees,  Five 

Civilized  Tnbes,  1913 1.40 

Interest  on  Cherokee  national  fund .34 

Interest  on  Creek  general  fimd 197.94 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Choctaw  royalties, 

glazing,  etc 1.76 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw  royal- 
ties, grazing,  etc 3.09 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Cherokee  royalties, 

glazing,  etc 50.30 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Creek  royalties, 

grazing,  etc 7.50 


31,295.26 


334.30 


Total  moneys  actually  collected 2, 644, 288. 24 

Received  by  Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 1, 199, 126. 95 

Total  receipts..... 3,843,415.19 

Balance  carried  over  from  previous  fiscal  year: 
Individual  Indian  moneys — 

Lease  royalties $459, 309. 51 

Land^sale  accounts 473, 965. 69 

Cherokee  equalization  accounts 201 ,  758. 04 

Pipe-line  damages 978.21 

Telephone  damages 208. 63 

Condenmed  allotted  lands  for  railway  purposes.  •  615. 85 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royalty 3, 054. 57 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  classes  4  and  5 876. 26 

1,140,766.76 

Grand  total 4,984,181.95 

Note. — Balance  of  amount  carried  forward  from  previous  year  in  ''pending  audit" 
fund,  $156,347.61,  is  credited  and  included  in  above  receipts  in  separate  amounts 
imder  various  items. 
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Gongresedonal  appropriatioiui: 

Adininistration  of  affaira.Five    Civilized    Tribes, 
Oklahoma,  1913-- 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 1147, 126. 14 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 1, 254. 12 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 12, 722. 79 

Traveling  expenses  of  temporary  employees. ...  22. 79 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  polioe 3, 813. 34 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 1,328. 15 

Office  rents  of  field  clerks 9ia  16 

Advertising  land  sales,  printing,  binding,  and 

miscellaneous  purchases 1, 782. 83 

RepaiiB  to  Grovemment  property  and  sundry 
expenses 285.90 

1169,249.22 

Administration  of  affairs  Five  Civilised  Tribes^ 

Oklahoma,  1912— 

Traveling  expenses  of  re^Iar  employees 45.85 

Industrial  work  and  care  of  timber,  1913— 

Salaries  of  regular  employees # 13,453.32 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  emploirees 4, 215. 80 

17, 669. 12 

Protecting  property  interests  of  minor  allottees,  Five 

Civilized  Tnbes,  1913  (for  period  July  1  to  Aug. 

24)— 

Salaries  of  district  agents  and  assistants 10, 350. 80 

Traveling  expenses  of  district  agents  and  assist- 
ants   2,634.04 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  police •    134.51 

Office  rents 60L50 

Telephone  rentals 70.  20 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 9L90 

Miscellaneous  purchasies  and  simdry  expenses. .  28. 49 

13,91L44 

General  expenses,  Indian  service,  1913— 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 17,237.76 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 4, 268. 15 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  pohce 1, 865. 88 

Office  rents 1,318.66 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing. . .  .• ■ 104. 28 

Miscellaneous  purchabies  and  sundry  expenses. .  192. 01 

24,986.74 

Indian  schools  and  agency  buildings,  1913 — 

Office  rent  for  Union  Agency 9,424.00 

Office    rent   for    Commission    Five    Civilized 

Tribes 1,800.00 

Office  rent  for  supervisor  of  Indian  schools 600. 00 

Office  rents  for  field  clerks  and  farmers 570. 00 

12,394.00 

Relieving  distress  and  prevention  of  diseases  among 

Indians,  1912— 

Medical  supplies  and  hospital  expenau 157. 40 

Salary  and  expenses  of  nurse 93.  74 

25L14 

Relieving  distress  and  prevention  of  diseases  among 

Indians,  1913— 

Medical  supplies  and  hospital  expenses 299. 14 

Salary  and  expenses  of  nurse 602. 03 

90L17 

Telegraphing    and    telephoning,    Indian    service, 

1912— 

Telegrams  and  long-distance  tolls 32. 10 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  1913 — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 8, 606. 00 
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Congrearionai  appiopriatioiis— Ck)ntmued. 

Court  costs,  etc.,  in  euits  of  Indian  allottees,  Five 
Civilized  Tribes — 

Costa  insults  to  dear  title  of  Indian  allottees 98&Q.20 

Indian  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  surplus  court 
fees — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $6, 862. 73 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 366. 50 

Traveling  expenses  of  regubur  employees 1, 294. 77 

Traveling  expenses  of  tempK)rary  employees —  27. 85 

Telegraphing  and  telephoning 139.62 

Printing  ana  purchases 464.43 

Repairs  and  sundry  expenses 12.00 

Tuition  for  Indian  pupils 404.06 


Indian  schools  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1913— 

Payment  in  aid  of  common  schools  in  eastern 

Oklahoma 292,176.86 

Administrative  expenses — 

Salaries 3, 879. 67 

Traveling  expenses • 173.27 

Printing,  binding,  and  miscellaneous  pur- 
chases   184.98 


9,57L95 


296,414.78 


Indian  schools  support,  1913 — 

Traveling  expenses  of  supervisor  of   Indian 
schools 24a  46 


Total  disbursed  from  congressional  appro- 

priatio^p 555, 145. 17 

Tribal  funds: 

Total  disbursements — ^Five  Civilized  Tribes — 

Salaries,  departmental,  regular  and  temporary  employees,  in 
connection  with  tribal  revenues  and  anairs,  and  payment  of 
tribal  claims  and  expenses  (see  section  11,  act  of  April  26, 

1906) 3,709.98 

Expenses  of  department  in  connection  with  tribal  revenues 

and  affairs,  and  payment  of  tribal  claims  and  expenses 857. 13 

Per  diem  and  expenses  of  Indian  police,  assisting  in  protecting 
and  selling  tnbal  propert)r  and  collecting  tribal  revenue 

(salaries  paid  from  congressionid  appropriations) 2, 407. 39 

(Above  three  items  were  inciirred  during  period  of  July  1 
to  August  24,  1912,  and  are  offset  by  and  resulted  in  the  col- 
lection of  approximately  $55,000  tribal  revenues  placed  to 
credit  of  the  respective  tribes.) 

Tribal  officers,  salaries  and  expenses 37, 497. 88 

Tribal  attorneys,  salaries  and  expenses,  under  contract 52, 285. 44 

Repairs  and  expenses  of  tribal  schools  and  tuition  of  Indian 

pupils 5,526.21 

Tiimsferto  individual  Indian  moneys,  pipe  line  damages 8. 00 

Transfer  to  individual  Indian  bank  accoimts  to  equalize  allot- 
ments in  Cherokee  Nation 318, 377. 72 

Per  capita  payments 180, 691. 08 

Total  disbursed  from  tribal  funds 601, 360. 83 

Individual  and  miscellaneous  moneys: 
Individual  Indian  moneys — 

Lease  royalties,  general  account |1, 224, 621. 13 

Lease  royalties,  bank  accoimts 76, 741. 86 

Transfer  from  lease  royalties  to  sales  accounts. .  775. 00 

Land  sale  bank  accounts 461, 257. 23. 

Cherokee  equalization  bank  accounts 49, 830. 34 

Pipe-line  damages 4, 780. 00 

Telephone  damages 164.82 

Condemned  allotted  lands  for  railway  purposes.  421. 25 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royalty 17, 027. 04 

1, 835, 618. 67 
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Indiyiduftl  And  miscellaneoius  mcmeya— Continued. 
Miscellaneous  receipts — class  4 — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $1, 764. 00 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 1, 508. 00 

Traveling  expenses  of  regular  employees 2, 404. 16 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  police 719.63 

Purchases,    printing,    and    miscellaneous   ex- 
penses   3,484.68 

Returns  and  transfers  of  excess  and  erroneous 

remittances 1,540.50 

IfiBcellaneoas  receipts — class  &— 

Advertising  of  allotted  Indian  land  sales 638. 00 

112,058.97 

Transfer  to  Jones  Male  Academy 154. 77 

Total  disbursements 3,004,338.41 


555,145.17 


SBGAPITUIATION  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Congressional  appropriations: 

Agency  proper |123, 825. 47 

District  service,  appraisers,  formers,  police,  oil  in- 
spection, and  medical  work 124, 483. 51 

School  supervision  and  payment  in  aid  of  common 
school 306,836.19 

Tribal  funds: 

Indian  tribal  officers  and  attorneys  and  expenses ...         89, 783. 32 
£xi)enses,  tribal  revenue  and  property,  paid  from 

collections .6,974.50 

Expenses,  tribal  schools  and  tuition 5, 526. 21 

Transferred  to  individual  Indian  moneys  for  dam- 
ages and  to  equalize  aUotments,  Cherokee  Na- 

S>n '. 318,386.72 

Rdd  Indians  per  capita 180,691.08 

601, 360. 83 

Individual  moneys  paid  to  Indians 1, 835, 618. 67 

Miscellaneous  receipts— class  4  and  5 12, 058. 97 

Jones  Male  Academy  special  account 154. 77 

Grand  total  actual  disbursements .3, 004, 338. 41 

Deposited  Indian  moneys  to  credit  of  the  Five  Tribes 283, 872. 33 

Deposited  individual  Indian  moneys  to  credit  of  the  Five  Tribes 171. 03 

Deposited  account  sale  of  Government  property 53. 45 

Deposited  to  reimburse  tribal  funds 260. 93 

Deposited  to  reimburse  appropriations 73. 37 

Deposited  unexpended  balances 44, 165. 07 

Babnce  on  hand  June  30, 1913: 

Lease  royalties,  seneral  accountl $199, 595. 24 

Lease  royalties,  Bank  accounts 454, 755. 59 

Land  sales,  bank  accounts 504, 332. 99 

Cherokee  equalization  bank  accounts 482, 828. 99 

Pipe-line  damages 5,082.48 

Telephone  damages 71. 26 

Conoemned  lands  for  railway  purposes 193. 07 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royaltv 3, 550. 25 

Miscellaneous  receipts — class  4  and  5 837. 49 

1, 651, 247. 36 

Grand  total 4,984,181.95 

NoTB. — The  amount  of  moneys  pending  audit  on  hand  June  30,  1913,  aggregates 
1227,469.35. 
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Sitmmanf  of  dUbunementi  of  ttmffremvmal  appropnatiUnu. 


866.81 
1,782.83 


Afeaey. 
Salaries,  regular  and  temporary  employees. . . .  $11, 108. 90  $108, 723. 89 

Traveling  expenses 1,745.36  ^       ^' 

Advertising  land  sales,  printing,  stationery, 

and  miscellaneous  purchases 649.41 

Repairs  to  Government  property  and  sundry 

expenses 12.00 

Telegraphing  and  telephoning 139.62 

Court  costs 

Rent  of  agency  buildings 600. 00 

Aid  of  schools  and  tuition 292,580.91 


280.95 

1,360.25 

865.15 

11,224.00 


>  306,836.19  125,103.88 

Field  work: 

District  field  service,  including  appraisers  and  oil  in- 
spection^ 

Salaries.... 67,244.93 

Traveling  and  other  expenses 22, 480. 51 

Industrial  work  among  full-oloods  (farmers): 

Salaries 13,453.32 

Traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses 4, 452. 30 

Indian  police: 

Salaries 8,608.00 

Traveling  expenses 5, 813. 73 

Medical  work  among  Indians 1, 152. 31 


$431,940.07 


123,205.10 


Total  congressional  appropriations 555, 145. 17 

Analyiia  of  digtmnemenU  of  tribal  fundi. 


Choctaw. 

Chtokasaw. 

CberokBe. 

Creek. 

Seminole. 

Total. 

£zpexi9GS  in  connection  with 
tbe  ooUection  of  tribal  roye- 
nofls  and  tribal  affairs  and 
aale  and  protection  of  tribal 
Dioperty  Huly  1  to  Aug.  24). 

Saiarfes  and  expenses  of  ulbal 
school  employees 

losuranoe  and  repaixs  to  tribal 
school  and  other  buildings... 

Tuition  for  Indian  pupils 

Tribal  officers  and  expenses. . . 

Tribal  attorneys  and  expenses 
under  contracts 

84,328.78 

1,734.90 

650.47 

24.76 

13,159.86 

15,778.40 

11,664.74 
614.00 

8631.00 

1,415.08 

872.50 

2.82 

8,882.00 

0,011.45 

818,885.73 
106,043.58 

846a  00 

85.00 

148.01 

25.38 

7,757.17 

15,077.11 

86»074.50 

4,298.28 

1,174.08 
52.06 

8450.00 

'"i'rao'is* 

0,650.28 
10,618.48 

87,407.88 
52,285.44 

818,385.73 
180,601.06 

Eaualization  of  allotments  and 
18  refund  of  pipe-line  dam- 
ages  

PefcaDita  payments 

54,450.21 

15,362.50 

5,884.70 

Total 

00,185.66 

87,010.00 

430,544.24 

24,437.67 

0,324.27 

601,360.88 

HAXUNG  BSCO&B. 

The  following  statement  indicates,  in  a  measure,  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  by  mail  at  the  Union  Agency  general  office 
during  the  past  fiscal  year.  A  grand  total  of  364,218  pieces  of  mail 
was  handled,  of  which  212,659  pieces  were  recorded  and  indexed. 
The  remainder  represents  unnumbered  vouchers,  remittances,  etc., 
which  became  part  of  special  files: 

>  School  expense  shown  for  snpervlston  and  tuition  only.    Boardfaig  school  cost  paid  by  respective 
■operlntendents. 
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INCOMING  MAIL. 

Departmental  letters 4,146 

MiaceUaneoufl  letten 68,189 

•     Total 72,336 

XJimiimbered  vouchets,  remittances,  circulars,  etc.,  received 75, 939 

Total  incoming  mail 148,274 

OUTGOING   MAIL. 

Departmental  letters 9,724 

Miscellaneous  letters 130, 600 

Total 140,324 

Unnumbered  vouchers,  circulars,  etc 75,620 

Total  oul^ing  mail 215, 944 

Grand  total 364,218 

FIELD  WOBX. 

For  the  purpose  of  administration,  and  that  we  might  be  more 
closely  associated  with  conditions  in  the  field,  handle  the  field  work 
more  conveniently  and  expeditiously,  as  well  as  more  economically, 
the  territory  comprising  this  agency,  covering  40  counties  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  is  divided  into  18  districts, 
each  of  which  is  in  charge  ol  a  local  representative  of  the  department, 
an  employee  of  this  office.  This  force  is  the  necessary  field  machinery 
to  enable  the  department  to  secure  information  upon  which  to  base 
action  upon  the  tnousands  of  cases  annually  presented  to  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  leasing  and  sale  of  Indian  lands,  or  other  matters  affecting 
the  individual  Indian,  the  various  duties  connected  with  which  are 
bv  law  charged  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Advice  and  aid 
along  almost  every  line  of  human  activity  is  rendered  the  full-blood 
class  of  Indians  by  these  field  clerks  in  tneir  endeavor  to  assist  the 
Indians  in  the  proper  handling  and  supervision  of  their  lands  and 
funds  and  their  educational  ana  industnal  advancement  and  adaptar 
tion  to  new  conditions  brought  about  by  individualization  instead  of 
the  old  tribal  communal  ownership.  The  field  clerks  work  in  con- 
junction and  cooperate  with  the  State  and  Federal  officials  of  other 
departments  and  all  organizations  engaged  in  work  which  in  any 
way  affects  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  Much  work  is  done  in  the 
investigation  of  Indian  probate  cases,  in  which  the  county  courts 
are  assisted  in  the  issuance  of  citations  to  delinquent  guardians,  and 
checking  guardians'  reports  to  eliminate  improper  chaises.  Appraise- 
ments and  inspections  are  also  made  of  Indian  lands  for  the  courts, 
which,  as  a  rule,  mean  a  considerable  saving  to  the  individual  Indians. 
Indians  who  are  attempting  to  gain  a  liveUhood  by  farming  their 
aUotments  are  given  every  encouragement  and  are  assisted  by  the 
field  clerks  and  the  Government  farmers.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts 
many  Indians  are  now  increasing  their  acreage  from  year  to  year, 
and  many  are  raising  better  crops  than  their  white  neighbors. 

Congress  by  general  legislation  at  various  times  has  removed 
restrictions  as  to  alienation  from  the  allotments  of  certain  classes  of 
citizens,   these  classes  being  arbitrarily  determined  by  degree  of 
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blood,  as  shown  by  the  official  rolls.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational facilities  many  of  these  citizens  were  unfitted  for  this  change 
and  unable  to  properly  care  for  their  property.  The  majority  soon 
disposed  of  theur  allotmentsi  many  at  grc^y  inadequate  considera- 
tions, and  dissipated  the  funds  so  derived.  Many  complaints  from 
this  class  of  Indians  have  been  lodged  with  the  agency  and  field 
clerks.  Although  they  are  matters  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
they  require  considerable  attention  and  work  in  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  same.  The  number  of  these  complaints  is  graduaily  decreas- 
ing, as  citizens  of  this  class  are  forced  to  realize  the  inabiutjr  of  the 
department  to  take  affirmative  action  on  then  behalf.  Tne  more 
flf^ant  cases  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tribal  attorneys,  whose 
authority  is  not  confined  to  the  restricted  class. 

Field  mvestigations  have  disclosed  the  perpetration  of  practically 
every  crime  and  fraud  in  the  criminal  annals  in  an  attempt  to  get 
control  of  property  belonmng  to  the  Indian.  In  some  instaaces  it  is 
charged  that  murder  has  been  resorted  to,  and  many  allottees  about 
to  attain  their  majority  have'  been  practically  kidnaped  and  carried 
from  place  to  place  until  they  reach  their  maioritv  by  parties  seek- 
ing to  secure  an  oil  lease  or  buy  the  land  at  a  low  ngure.  Investiga- 
tions often  disclose  cases  where  Indians  have  signed  instruments 
affecting  title  to  their  allotments  upon  representation  that  the  papers 
were  for  an  entirely  different  ^purpose.  In  our  endeavor  to  appre- 
hend and  mete  out  justice  to  those  responsible  for  these  conditions 
we  have  been  successful  in  many  cases.  The  coimty  and  State 
authorities  ask  our  help  aad  are  given  every  possible  assistance  and 
cooperation.  Promptness  and  effectiveness  in  the  handling  of  these 
cases  have  had  a  wholesome  effect  generally,  but  only  by  combined 
and  persistent  efforts  will  thia  element  be  eradicated. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  rather  incomplete  but  general 
idea  of  the  work  of  the  field  force: 

Burineu  tramacted  by  fMJone,  Jueal  year  19JS. 

Probate  complaints  filed 1, 366 

Probate  complaiBts  disposed  of 1,248 

Probate  cases  examined,  investigated,  and  handled 6, 237 

Lease  complaints  handled 2, 146 

Departmental  leases  forwarded  to  superintendent 736 

Applications  for  removal  of  restrictions  received  and  considered 1, 662 

Nmnber  of  houses  built 222 

Number  of  bams  buQt 68 

Number  of  land  sale  or  other  individual  accounts  supervised 5, 701 

Amount  of  money  disbursed  to  individual  Indians  under  immediate 
supervision  of  neld  clerks: 

Land  sales $461,257.23 

Royalties  (approximately) 600,000.00 

Equalization 42,759.12 

Per  capita  payments  (approximately) 180, 000. 00 

1,184,016.35 

Amount  of  money  actually  saved  for  Indian  allottees  by  field  force: 

Probate  matters 429, 706. 63 

Lease  matters 108, 898. 63 

Oil  lease  bonus 106, 472. 73 

Intruder  cases 3, 863. 60 

Miscellaneous 18, 411. 86 

Total 667,352.25 
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At  the  advent  of  statehood  there  were  not  ample  facilities  to  afford 
proper  protection  to  the  minor  and  incomotent  Indians,  the  former 
of  whicn  number  approximately  60,000.  Many  of  their  allotments 
had  become  or  soon  tnereaf  ter  became  extremely  valuable  on  account 
of  mineral  deposits,  principally  oil  and  gas.  Then  there  were  some 
of  the  earlier  county  judges  who  were  lax  in  the  performance  of  their 
trusts,  resulting  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  in  a  few  counties. 
Courts  which  endeavored  to  carry  out  their  trusts  in  an  honest  and 
fearless  manner  were  seriously  handicapped  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
assistance  with  which  to  carry  on  the  large  volume  of  work.  Where 
the  jurisdiction  is  lodged  in  one  county  and  the  property  is  located  in 
some  distant  coimty,  it  is  difficult  for  the  courts  to  correctly  ascer- 
tain the  facts  necessary  to  enable  them  to  properlj  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  minors.  Many  imscrupulous  guardians  and  admin- 
istrators took  advantage  of  this  condition  and  began  pillaging  the 
estates  of  their  wards.  Dining  the  past  year  the  county  judges  have 
constantly  called  upon  the  field  clerks  for  assistance,  wnich  nas  been 
rendered  to  all  possible  extent,  thus  consuming  considerable  time  of 
the  field  clerks  in  preparing  citations  to  delmquent  guardians  for 
issuance  by  the  counter  judge,  checking  reports,  sufficiency  of  bonds, 
etc.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  eflFort  minor  Indians  have  been 
greatly  benefited,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  to  them  in  collecting  shortages  under  guardian  bonds  and  in 
having  improper  chaises  msallowra,  and  a  considerable  acreage  joI 
lands  frauaulently  solahas  been  recovered.  In  this  work  the  probate 
attorneys  for  the  various  Indian  tribes  have  taken  an  active  mterest 
during  the  past  ^ear,  and  cases^  reouiring  action  in  the  courts  have 
been  placed  m  their  hands.  Their  enorts  on  behalf  of  the  minors  have 
met  with  a  full  measure  of  success. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27, 1908, 
restrictions  upon  a  ^eat  many  allotments  of  mmors  were  removed  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Many  parties  who  sought  to  secure  these  lands 
either  controlled  the  appomtment  of  the  guardian  or  connived  with 
the  guardian  to  purchase  the  land  at  grossly  inadequate  prices,  the 
difference  between  the  purchase  price  and  the  actual  price  of  the  land 
being  the  profit  realized  by  the  guardian  and  the  purcnaser.  In  other 
instances  parents  who  were  appointed  guardians  of  their  children  sold 
their  childrens'  allotments  and  dissipated  the  proceeds.  Tins  work 
discloses  many  iostances  where  parties  desiring  to  lease  minor  allot- 
ments secured  the  appointment  of  themselves  or  employees  as  guard- 
ian, and  by  so  controlling  the  land  sought  they  were  able  to  profit  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  subleasing  lanoB  for,  in  some  instances,  many 
times  the  amount  paid.  Many  of  these  leases  provided  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  in  lieu  of  cash  rental,  while  none  of  the  improve- 
ments were  made.  Many  complaints  lodged  with  the  field  clerks  are 
from  the  unrestricted  Indians,  who,  upon  attainting  their  majority, 
find  that  their  allotments  have  been  sold  and  the  funds  dissipated  by 
the  guardian,  leaving  them  penniless. 

In  previous  years  a  special  fund  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  carry  on  the  field  work,  but  during  the  past  year  initiative  probate 
work  was  considerably  limited  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  with  which 
to  provide  the  facilities  for  such  work,  only  6,237  cases  having  been 
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investigated  and  handled  during  the  year,  while  19,282  were  handled 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912.  However,  with  additional  assistuice 
given  since  the  tribal  attorneys  have  actively  taken  up  the  probate 
work,  excellent  results  were  obtained.  As  a  result  of  the  cooperation 
in  probate  work,  the  various  field  clerks  report,  in  actual  and  tangible 
savings,  various  sums  aggregating  $429,705.53. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  deeds  of  full-blood  Indians  to  inherited 
lands  require  the  approval  of  the  county  judges  to  make  them  effec- 
tive. It  has  become  the  custom  of  practical^  all  the  county  judges 
to  refuse  their  approval  to  such  sales  until  thev  have  been  furnished 
with  an  appraisement  of  the  property  by  a  field  representative  of  this 
office.  Aa  the  amount  offered  is  almost  invariably  much  less  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  lands,  this  cooperation  is  quite  remunerative  to 
many  full-blood  Indians. 

On  account  of  defective  or  inadequate  statutory  probate  procedure 
it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  tne  desired  results  in  many  cases 
affecting  the  interests  of  minors  and  also  in  reeard  to  the  sale  of  in- 
herited lands.  A  bill  regulating  procedure  in  the  probate  courts,  in- 
cluding deeds  to  lands  where  the  heirs  are  fuU-blood  Indians,  was 
introduced  in  the  last  legislature,  and  its  passage  urged  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  whole  delegation  in  Congress.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion, although  passing  the  House,  failed  in  the  Senate.  While  this 
failed,  the  act  known  as  the  ^'Harlan  bill,"  for  the  protection  of  home- 
stead allotments  of  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  fixing  the 
penalty  for  the  clouding  thereof,  was  passed.  While  this  act  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  restricted  Indians,  in  more  fuUy  pro- 
tecting their  homestead  allotments,  its  importance  is  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  proposed  legislation  to  regulate  probate  procedure 
and  the  approval  or  the  sale  of  inherited  lands. 

There  appears  to  be  a  more  united  effort  on  the  part  of  State  officials 
to  prevent  the  clouding  of  restricted  titles  and  tne  robbing  of  minors 
ana  incompetents.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  tribal  attorneys,  field 
clerks,  ana  the  State  officials  to  require  a  more  strict  accounting  in 
regard  to  guardianship  cases  of  funds  reaching  the  hands  of  guardians, 
have  been  quite  successful  and  have  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  minors  and  incompetents,  as  shown  herein. 

AUBNATION  OF  LANDS. 
REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908,  up  to  the  dose 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  had  been  filed  9,594  applications  for  re- 
moval of  restrictions,  over  98  per  cent  of  which  had  been  acted  upon 
by  this  office.  Of  these  cases  1,238  were  filed  during  the  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  office  handled  247  renewals  or  cases  reinstated.  The 
following  statistical  report  shows  status  of  removal  of  restrictions, 
applications  and  action  thereon  on  June  30,  1913: 
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Pending. 

Approved. 

Other  disposition. 

Nation. 

Aganoy. 

De- 
part, 
ment. 

Condi- 
tkmaL 

rrn- 

oondi- 
tional. 

Bdiool. 

Can- 
celed. 

Denied. 

Dis- 
missed. 

TotaL 

Choctaw 

91 
65 

4 
12 
8 

4 

28 
16 
12 
9 
10 
16 

1,460 

1,278 

315 

617 

281 

18 

601 
974 
212 
207 
33 

60 
22 
13 
31 
4 
2 

101 
67 
13 
34 
20 

327 
618 
118 
236 
14 
3 

668 
486 
124 
401 
77 
9 

3,326 

3,516 

811 

mwrokwj,. .....X.... 

Chickasaw 

Creek 

1,447 

vi<ffi]MJpp4  nhoctftw 

442 

SSfSSSr  .           : 

52 

Total 

179 

91 

3,869 

2,027 

122 

225 

1,316 

1,765 

9,504 

Acreage  from  wkidi  restricHoTU  have  been  removed. 


Nation. 

Conditional 
(land  sold). 

Uncondi- 
tional. 

Choctaw 

113,418.13 
43,165.01 
19,647.74 
26,519.73 
18,822.94 
270.16 

46,958.08 

Cherokee. 

34,911.08 
17,122.63 

nhi^kAsaw , ... 

Creek .  . 

9,718.61 

KfeshslppI  f*oot*w , 

664.86 

"ESff^  _  .  ..;:;: 

Total 

221,743.71 

109,376.21 



RECAPITULATION. 


Conditional  (land  sold) 221,743.71 

Unconditional 109,375.21 


Total 331,118.92 

Following  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  the  Indians  com- 
posing the  five  tribes  were  thrown  largely;  upon  their  own  resources. 
thi  account  of  the  lack  of  educational  facilities  many  of  the  Indians 
were  unfitted  for  this  change  of  condition,  their  interests  being 
saf^uarded  bv  placing  restrictions  against  alienation  upon  their 
lancb.  By  subsequent  acts  of  Congress  restrictions  were  removed 
from  the  lands  of  certain  classes  who  possessed  little  or  no  Indian 
blood,  permitting  them  to  handle  their  allotments  as  they  chose. 
Much  of  our  wo^  is  in  connection  with  the  alienation  of  lands  of 
the  class  composed  of  dependent  and  noncompetent  Indians.  The 
applieations  of  those  among  the  restricted  class  found  to  possess 
sufficient  competency  to  handle  their  property  without  departmental 
supervision  are  actea  upon  and  restrictions  removed  without  con- 
dition, while  those  who  are  unable  to  properly  handle  their  affairs 
are  given  a  conditional  removal  upon  a  portion  of  their  allotment, 
the  land  being  sold  by  the  department  and  the  proceeds  supervised. 
The  primary  object  of  removal  of  restrictions  from  a  portion  of  the 
allotment  of  the  incompetent  Indians  is  to  raise  funds  with  which 
to  build  and  furnish  homes,  and  equip  them  with  the  necessary 
f  annii^  tools  and  provide  them  with  live  stock,  that  they  may  gain 
a  livelmood  by  cultivating  the  land  retained.  In  the  first  instance 
these  Indians  have  considerable  acreage  in  excess  of  their  needs. 
By  disposii^  of  the  excess  acreage  the  Indians  are  not  only  benefited 
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by  improyement  of  their  remaining  land,  but  the  tract  sold  usually 
goes  into  possession  of  white  farmers,  who  are  instrumental  in  enlight- 
ening the  Indian  and  advancing  him  along  industrial  lines. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  classes  of  cases  to  deal  with  is  that  class 
of  allottees  who.  by  reason  of  education  and  environment,  are  per- 
fectly capable  oi  looldng  after  their  own  affairs,  if  they  would  do  so, 
but  who,  when  given  the  opportunity  to  care  for  themselves,  dissi- 
pate whatever  property  comes  into  their  hands.  Where  these 
allottees  are  of  mature  judgment,  and  no  one  will  be  affected  by  the 
loss  of  their  propertv  but  themselves,  it  is  thought  that  their  land 
should  be  removed  from  supervision,  in  order  that  the  department 
may  give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  real  full-blood  class  of 
Indians,  who  need  greater  attention  than  our  facilities  will  permit. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  this  work,  and  that  which  is  most 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Indians  generally,  is  the  making  of 
long-term  and  overlapping  agricultural  leases.  In  cases  of  old, 
decrepit  applicants,  and  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  calculated  to  hasten  death,  especial  attention  is  given,  but 
on  account  of  title  being  covered  with  such  leases,  considerable  delay 
is  experienced  and  much  difficulty  encountered  in  selling  the  land 
for  an  adequate  price. 

INHEBITEB  LAND  DEEDS. 

Since  August  17, 1909,  the  date  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  held  that  deeds  executed  by  fuU-blood  heirs  of  allottees  who 
died  prior  to  May  27,  1908,  requirea  the  approval  of  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Interior  to  become  effective.  1,149  petitions  for  the  approval  of  the 
Secretajry  of  the  Interior  had  been  filed  to  June  30,  1913,  of  which 
approximately  67  per  cent  had  been  finally  acted  upon  by  this  office. 
The  following  statement  shows  action  taken  upon  the  petitions  for 
approval  of  inherited  land  deeds  and  the  status  of  such  cases  at  tJie 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  laws  apply- 
ing to  these  inherited  cases,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  exact 
information  as  to  the  contract  or  bargain  between  the  heirs  and  the 
ffl'anteee,  and  the  amounts  paid  thereunder,  it  is  impossible  to  handle 
mese  matters  promptly  or  satisfactorily;  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  vexa- 
tious class  of  business  the  office  has  to  contend  with. 

Status  of  inherited  land  catee,  by  natioru. 


Pending. 

AotioD  taken. 

Nation. 

Agency. 

Depart- 
ment. 

proved. 

Disap- 
proved. 

Die- 
mined. 

Total. 

CrMk 

172 

113 

65 

19 

14 

4 

10 
3 

4 

368 

132 

17 
6 

5 
2 

27 
40 
18 
6 
7 
3 

582 

289 

Cherokee 

163 

Chiflkaaaw 

60 

IffiiNlMilpnl  fihnfttaw    , . .              . ,  . . , 

1 
2 

1 

40 

Smliiftfr 

16 

*'*'**""'^" 

Total 

387 

19 

634 

8 

101 

1.140 

In  an  opinion  of  July  25,  1912,  in  the  so-called  Benjamin  Harrison 
inherited  land  case,  the  department  held  that  if  an  allotment  was  made 
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subsequent  to  death  the  heirs  of  the  decedent  received  the  land  as  a 
direct  allotment,  and  not  as  an  inheritance,  and  if  such  heirs  were  in 
the  restricted  class,  are  without  authority  to  alienate  the  land  unless 
restrictions  are  formally  removed.  This  decision  affects  a  large  num- 
ber of  inherited  cases,  and  many  where  the  purchaser  paid  an  ade- 
auate  consideration  for  the  land,  on  the  theory  that  the  grantors  had 
erived  their  title  bv  inheritance.  In  these  cases  apptications  of  the 
heirs  for  removal  of  r^trictions  are  considered,  and  special  sale  is 
authorized,  upon  a  basis  fair  to  the  heirs  and  tne  purcnaser,  to  the 
party  who  attempted  to  piirchase  the  land. 

To  settle  these  much  mooted  questions  of  law  I  have  recommended 
that  two  cases  be  filed  in  the  United  States  court  and  pushed  rap- 
idly to  a  hearing.  The  department  has  approved  this  nohcy,  and  two 
typical  test  cases  have  been  instituted  by  tiie  United  States  attorney. 

PIPE  LINES  AND  OTHEB  BIGHTS  OF  WAT. 

The  steady  advance  in  the  price  of  oil  has  induced  many  new  pipe 
lines  to  enter  the  field,  and  instead  of  3  large  pipe  line  companies 
there  are  now  22  pipe  lines  and  refineries  purchasmg  oil.  In  addition 
to  new  pipe  lines,  a  few  lateral  lines  were  constructed  by  the  older 
compames  to  handle  production  in  new  territory.  During  the  year 
23  pipe  line  applications  were  filed,  22  of  which  had  been  msposed  of 
by  this  office  on  June  30.  Where  these  lines  cross  allotments  of 
restricted  Indians  the  damages  are  appraised  and  collected  by  this 
office  for  disbursement  to  the  allottees.  These  collections  amounted 
to  $8,883.77  for  the  year. 

One  telephone  line  application  was  filed  and  acted  upon.  No  rail- 
road right  of  way  map  was  filed  during  the  year.  For  several  years 
the  office  carried  accounts  ranging  from  1  cent  to  $2,  deposited  as  rail- 
road and  telephone  damages.  In  some  instances  allottees  refused  to 
accept  the  money  and  in  others  they  could  not  be  located.  Authority 
having  been  wanted  to  deposit  sucn  items  to  the  various  nations,  the 
office  was  alue  to  dispose  of  same,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
carry  them  on  liie  quarterly  reports,  which  is  a  considerable  saving 
of  clerical  work. 

LAND  SALES. 

If,  in  the  consideration  of  an  Indian's  application  for  removal  of 
restrictions,  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that  the  applicant  does 
not  possess  sufficient  business  ability  to  judiciously  handle  the  land 
or  money  involved,  but  that  his  interests  demand  that  the  sale  of  land 
should  be  made  to  provide  for  his  needs,  a  removal  order  is  approved, 
conditioned  upon  me  land  being  sold  and  proceeds  disbursea  under 
the  supervision  of  a  representative  of  the  department.  These  are 
classified  as  conditional  removals.  Therefore,  tnis  subject  treats  with 
the  sale  of  lands  of  incompetent  Indians  and  supervision  and  dis- 
bursement of  proceeds  derived  from  such  sales. 

The  duties  of  the  agency  also  include  the  supervision  of  moneys 
collected  in  connection  with  the  approval  of  conveyances  of  inherited 
land  by  full-blood  Lidian  heirs.  The  purpose  of  such  supervision  is 
to  procure  for  tJie  heirs  the  greatest  permanent  good  possible  from 
moneys  so  collected. 

The  sales  closed  the  past  year  show  a  gratifying  increase  over  the 
preceding  year.    The  increase  is  attributed  largely  to  the  plan  of 
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offering  lands  for  sale  on  the  "deferred-payment"  plan,  which  was 
adopted  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1912,  and  to  the  fact 
that  grantees  secure  a  good  title  imder  governmental  auspices.  This 
success  is  also  attributed  to  the  wide  advertkiag  which  our  sales  had. 
They  were  advertised  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  local  papers  and 
by  papers  published  in  the  other  States  having  wide  circulation 
througnout  the  Middle  West^  and  by  nosters  among  prospective  pur- 
chasers upon  our  mailing  list  mside  ana  outside  the  State.  Our  hberal 
terms  have  not  only  been  attractive  to  local  parties,  but  have  brought 
many  good  farmers  iuto  this  territory,  the  mxportance  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  bringing  in  of  good  farmers  and  addi- 
tional capital  are  good  for  the  community  affected,  in  that  modem 
methods  are  introduced,  which  must  ultimately  result  in  considerable 
benefit  to  the  Indian  farmer.  During  the  year  1,650  tracts  were 
offered  for  sale,  of  which  735  were  sold. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  sales  consummated  during 
the  year,  as  compared  with  preceding  years: 

Comparative  stcUement  of  sales  consummated. 


Fiscal  year  ended- 


Tracta 
sold. 


Acres  sold. 


Considmr 
tfon  reoetved. 


June  30, 1909. 
June  30, 1910. 
June  30, 1911. 
June  30,.1912. 
Jane  30, 1913. 

TotaL. 


160 
629 
871 
604 
735 


10,934.21 
63,192.75 
67,790.47 
38,277.39 
61,817.80 


1149,423.30 
566^06167 

674, 73a  71 
31£,(n2.« 
502,40136 


2,880 


222,002.71 


2,908,259.60 


In  addition  to  these  sales,  31  tracts,  aggregating  54.61  acres,  weie 
sold  under  the  supervision  of  this  office  by  various  allottees  to  school 
districts  for  school  sites.  As  these  sales  are  for  the  purpose  of  addi- 
tional school  facilities,  they  should  be  quite  beneficial  to  these  allottees. 

SUPERVISION  OF  LAND-SALE   PBOOEEDS. 

Disbursement  of  the  Indian's  land-sale  account  is  made  under  super- 
vision of  the  local  representative  of  the  department  nearest  to  wnere 
the  allottee  resides.  It  is  urged  upon  the  allottee  that  he  conduct 
negotiations  incident  to  making  the  improvements  and  the  purchases, 
the  field  derk  merely  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  finally 
approving  the  Indian's  action,  or  having  the  terms  of  tJie  transaction 
so  modified  as  will  protect  the  Indian's  interests.  By  this  plan  the 
Indian  is  provided  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  farming  and  dso 
acquires  business  experience  in  the  transaction,  which  is  found  to  be 
of  value  to  him. 

The  plan  of  having  Indians  dispose  of  their  excess  acreage  and 
using  the  funds  to  build  and  fumisn  a  home,  and  otherwise  improve 
their  remaining  lands,  has  been  so  successful  in  helping  these  Indians 
to  become  self-supporting  and  progressive  that,  in  my  opinion,  this 
work  should  be  encouraged  by  the  department  to  all  possible  extent. 

In  some  instances  Indians,  not  of  the  progressive  tvpe,  have 
mortgaged  the  personal  property  purchased  for  them  by  tne  depart- 
ment in  order  tnat  they  might  raise  funds  to  meet  their  immediate 
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demands,  rather  than  earn  same  by  manual  labor.  As  the  Indian 
mortgaged  his  property  for  a  very  small  amount  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  property  and  seldom  met  the  obligation  when  due, 
there  was  a  growmg  practice  among  a  certain  class  of  white  men  to 
seek  these  loans,  knowing  that  they  would  eventually  benefit  by  the 
Indian's  failure  to  redeem  his  property.  To  prevent  this,  the  depart- 
ment, upon  the  recommendation  of  thos  office,  by  regulation  approved 
April  23,  1913,  authorized  the  purchase  of  personal  property  m  trust, 
bills  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  allottee.  All  property  purchased  in  this  manner  is  branded  by 
the  field  clerks  or  Government  farmers.  This  amendment  is  not 
intended  to  operate  in  cases  where  it  is  believed  the  Indian  will 
make  proper  use  of  his  property. 

Durmg  the  year  there  were  completed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  field  clerks  and  Government  farmeis,  for  Indians,  from  land  sale 
funds,  210  houses  and  62  bams,  aside  from  other  improvements 
made  in  the  way  of  outbuildings,  fencing,  wells,  and  clearing  and 
placing  lands  under  cultivation. 

Durmg  the  past  year  735  new  land  sale  accounts  were  opened  and 
592  old  accounts  closed,  making  an  Increase  of  143  accounts. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  amount  of  land  sale  funds 
handled  during  the  year: 

Laend  9ale  funds  handled  during  year, 

RBCBIPrS. 

Balance  on  band  June  90, 1912: 

In  individnal  Indian  bank  accounts $473, 965. 69 

Held  pending  closing  and  auditing  of  sales 67, 774. 52 

Received: 

Account  of  land  sale  bids 616j  243. 78 

Account  of  interest  on  individual  Indian  bank  accounts 16, 769. 36 

Redeposits  to  individual  Indian  bank  accounts 9, 819. 37 

Transfer: 

From  royalty  account 775. 00 

From  otter  agencies 4, 141. 70 

Total : 1,089,489.42 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Disbursed  to  allottees $461, 257. 23 

Returned  to  bidders  on  account  of  rejection  of  bids *    28, 074. 99 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  business  June  30, 1913: 

In  individual  Indian  bank  accounts 504, 332. 99 

Held  pending  closing  and  auditing  of  sales 95, 824. 21 

Total 1,089,489.42 

DBAIKAGE  DISTBIOTS. 

Active  steps  are  being  taken  to  reclaim  and  make  valuable  for 
farming  purposes  lands  along  streams  in  eastern  Oklahoma  sub- 
ject to  overflow.^  Considerable  work  was  performed  during  the  past 
jesLT  in  connection  with  drainage  propositions  in  making  necessary 
mvestigations  and  apprabements  of  lands  belonging  to  restricted 
Indians. 

The  most  important  drainage  project  is  one  established  by  authority 
of  the  board  of  coimty  commissioners  in  Wagoner  Countv,  known  as 
the  "Verdigris  drainage  district  No.  1,"  which  benefits  approxi- 
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mately  40,000  acres,  about  10  per  cent  of  which  is  restricted  land. 
There  being  no  authority  for  assessment  of  restricted  lands  within 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  cost  of  such  work,  and  as  most  of  the 
land  involved  in  this  district  is  unimproved  and  bringing  in  very  little 
income  to  the  allottees,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  tor  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
approved  June  30, 1913  (Public,  No.  4),  $20,000  was  appropriated  and 
made  available  for  use  in  payment  of  the  amounts  assessed  against 
restricted  lands,  this  sum  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  funds  of  the 
individual  Indians  benefited,  when  they  have  available  money. 

A  similar  project  is  being  carried  forward  by  private  parties  in 
Hughes  County,  Okla.,  which  will  benefit  considerable  acreage,  and 
the  success  of  tnese  operations  should  be  an  incentive  to  others  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  acres  alon^  streams  in  eastern  Oklahoma, 
which  are  quite  fertile  but  of  litue  value  on  account  of  occasional 
overflows  of  the  streams  during  the  growing  season. 

LEASES. 
FILED  AND  HANDLED. 

The  agency  working  force  has  been  literally  overrun  with  oil  and 
gas  leasing  business  during  the  past  year,  when  more  leases  were  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  department  than  the  total  number 
filed  in  the  three  years  next  preceding.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1913,  4,805  leases  and  1,190  assignments  were  received  at 
Union  Agency.  To  that  date  there  had  been  filed  at  Union  Agency 
a  grand  total  of  28,526  leases,  principallv  oil  and  gas.  The  following 
statement  will  show  the  disposition  of  tnese  leases: 

Status  of  lease  work  at  dose  of  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191S. 

TOTAL  LEASES  FILED. 

OflandgaB 26,846 

Coal  andasphalt 440 

MiBcellaneoufi 136 

Agricultural 1,104 

Total 28,626 

DISPOSITION  OF  LEASES  FILED. 

Approved  and  in  effect: 

Oil  and  gas 6,087 

Coal  and  asphalt 71 

Miscellaneoufl 11 

Agricultural 725 

6,894 

Surrendered  or  canceled  by  department  after  approval: 

Oil  and  gas 7,395 

Coal  and  asphalt 129 

MiacellaneouB 22 

Agricultural 19 

7,566 

Canceled  bv  agreement  after  approval: 

Oil  and  gas 

Coal  and  asphalt 4 


Oil  and  gas 223 

227 


Expired: 

Oil  and  gas 218 

Coal  and  asphalt : 16 

Agricultoxal 16 

249 
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Removed  from  departmental  supervision  after  approval: 

Oil  and  gas 4,369 

Coal  and  asphalt 84 

Miscellaneous 13 

Agricultural 21 

4,487 

Withdrawn  or  disapproved  by  department: 

Oil  and  gas 6,416 

Coal  andasphalt 91 

Miscellaneous 74 

Agricultural 136 

6,717 

Canceled  for  Mlure  to  refile: 

Oil  and  gas 530 

Coal  and  asphalt 39 

Miscellaneous 12 

Agricultural 7 

588 

Returned  to  lessee,  no  jurisdiction: 

Oil  and  gas 82 

Coal  andasphalt 5 

Miscellaneous 1 

Agricultural 18 

106 

Pending  at  department: 

Oil  and  gas 525 

Coal  and  asphalt 1 

Miscellaneous 1 

Agricultural 34 

561 

Pending  in  this  office: 

Oil  and  gas 1, 004 

Coal  and  asphalt 1 

Miscellaneous 2 

Agricultural 125 

1,132 

Total  leases  filed .- 28, 526 

DISPOSITION  OF  LEASES  FILED  DURING  FISCAL  TEAR. 

Pending  in  this  office  July  1,  1912 541 

Filed  during  year 4, 805 

Total 5,346 

Leases  forwarded  to  department 4, 168 

Returned  to  lessee — ^no  jurisdiction 46 

Pending  June  30,  1913 1, 132 

Total 5,346 

STATUS  OF  ASSIGNMENTS. 

Assignments  on  file  July  1,  1912 127 

Assignments  filed  during  year 1, 190 

Total 1,317 


Assignments  forwarded  to  department 937 

Returned  to  lessees — no  jurisdiction 71 

Withdrawn 18 

Pendmg  June  30, 1913 291 

Total 1,317 
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The  past  year  has  witnessed  greater  activity  in  the  territory  com- 
prising the  Five  CiviUzed  Tribes  in  leasing  and  development  of  lands 
for  oil  and  gas  rnining  purposes  than  in  any  preceding  jear  in  the 
history  of  the  mid-Continent  field.  Some  new  fields  of  importance, 
particularly  Gushing,  were  discovered,  and  much  new  territory  con- 
tiguous to  proven  fields  has  been  developed.  In  consequence  of  the 
f  aUing  off  of  production  the  supply  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
resulting,  with  other  agencies,  in  better  prices  for  oil.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  tne  minimum  price  paid  was  68  cents  per  band, 
which  was  gradually  increased  to  88  cents  per  barrel  during  the  year. 
Increased  price  has  given  considerable  impetus  to  this  industry  and 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  increased  activity. 

Many  good  producing  wells  have  been  drilled,  inside  but  doubtful 
territory  proven  up,  and  much  of  the  drilling  has  been  largely  specu- 
lative and  has  tested  out  territory  in  remote  districts  many  miles 
from  production,  having  extended  in  a  southerly  course  into  the 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations,  development  hereto- 
fore having  been  principally  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Nations. 
Both  oil  and  gas  in  limited  quantities  have  been  foimd  at  scattered 
points  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Nations,  and  oper- 
ators are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  good  producing  areas  will  eventu- 
ally be  discovered. 

High-j)riced  oil  has  attracted  many  producers  who  have  heretofore 
confinea  their  operations  to  the  eastern  fields,  as  well  as  mHnj  local 
parties  who  have  heretofore  had  no  experience  in  the  production  of 
this  commodity  I  and  much  additional  foreign  capital  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  mid-Continent  field.  It  has  abo  been  an  inducement 
for  many  pipe-line  companies  and  other  purchasers  to  enter  the  field, 
and  instead  of  three  pipe-line  companies,  which,  in  the  eariy  days, 
were  the  only  ones  competing  for  the  product,  there  are  now  22  pipe 
lines  and  refineries  purcnasing  oil  from  the  departmental  leases  under 
approved  division  orders.  For  several  years  producers  were  b^ging 
the  pipe-line  companies  to  run  their  oil  on  account  of  lack  of  f  acifities, 
while  at  the  present  time  a  premium  of  from  2  to  10  cents  per  barrel 
is  being  paid  by  most  of  the  smaller  purchasers. 

The  past  year  having  been  one  of  very  marked  activity  in  oil 
circles,  the  work  in  both  the  lease  and  the  royalty  divisions  (tne  latter 
of  which  has  the  handling  of  royalties  and  rentals  accruing  under 
approved  leases)  has  correspondingly  increased. 

The  regulation  of  February  12,  1912,  fixing  a  minimum  price  basis 
upon  which  to  make  settlement^for  gas  sold  from  combination  welk, 
known  as  ''casing-head"  gas,  has  resulted  in  a  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Indian  lessors  from  a  product  theretofore  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
While  the  total  amount  received  from  this  source  is  not  large,  quite 
a  number  of  lessee  companies  are  now  paying  royalty  on  'casing- 
head"  gas,  and  it  is  at  least  one  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
conservation  of  gas.  A  further  step  in  this  mrection  was  the  in- 
auguration, during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  tne  so-called  mud-laaen  treatment  or  lubricating  process 
to  shut  in  gas  which  is  foimd  above  the  oil  sand,  so  as  to  connne  gas 
in  its  own  stratum  and  permit  drilling  below  for  oil,  instead  of  Qie 
wasteful  method  of  blowing  off  the  gas,  as  was  the  custom  of  lessees 
who  confined  their  operations  exclusively  to  the  production  of  oil. 
In  many  fields  drillers  for  oil  encountered  a  gas  sand  capable  of  pro- 
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ducing  gas  in  very  lar^e  quantities  before  they  reached  the  oil  sand. 
This  work)  although  lust  recently  started,  has  proven  by  demon- 
stration to  be  quite  effective,  and  should  therefore  be  quite  oeneficial 
in  saving  the  gas  for  future  use. 

Under  the  regulations  governing  lease  matters,  lessees  are  allowed 
30  days  from  date  of  execution  of  a  lease  by  the  lessor  within 
which  to  file  the  lease  at  Union  Agency.  By  reason  of  the  delay  inci- 
dent to  the  completion  of  leases,  especially  those  sent  out  of  the  State 
for  execution,  many  lease  contests  have  resulted.  The  amended 
regulation  approved  May  12,  1913,  effective  June  1,  1913^  requiring 
that  lessees  must  file  a  notice  of  the  execution  of  leases  withm  24  hours 
of  the  execution  by  the  Indian  lessor  should  considerably  reduce  the 
number  of  such  contests.  Other  lease  contests  result  from  the  desire 
of  different  lessees  to  secure  a  lease  upon  the  same  tract  of  land. 
The  broadening  of  the  established  fields  having  resulted  in  many  im- 

Eortant  discoveries,  a  considerable  number  of  these  contests  were 
andled  during  the  year. 

AOBIGULTURAL  AND  OSAZING  LEASES. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  laws  governing  the  leasing  of 
lands  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  restricts  Indians  being 
authorized,  under  existing  laws,  to  lease  restricted  surplus  lands  for 
five  years  and  restricted  homesteads  for  one  year  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  are  therefore  still  con- 
ironted  with  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  which  has  ham- 
pered'our  work  in  practically  every  department.  So  long  as  the 
restricted  Indian  is  allowed  to  lease  his  lands  without  some  super- 
vision he  will  never  reap  other  than  a  small  benefit  from  his  allot- 
ment. As  a  rule,  the  full-blood  Indian  knows  little  about  making 
his  land  productive,  and  cares  less.  This  is  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  for  a  lai^e  number  of  white  citizens  who  are  able  to  lease 
the  land  for  rental,  ranging  from  10  to  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum, 
and  sublease  the  same  for  rentals  of  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  ner  acre. 
As  a  result,  many  Indians  who  have  tied  up  their  entire  allotments 
with  long-term  or  overlapping  lease  contracts,  after  spending  the 
small  amount  of  rental  received,  find  themselves  without  a  place  to 
live  and  are  reduced  to  pauperism.  The  field  clerks  are  often  called 
upon  for  assistance  in  recovering  possession  of  allotments  in  such 
cases.  During  the  year  2,146  lease  complaints  were  handled  by  the 
field  clerks.  In  practically  every  instance  an  amicable  adjustment 
was  effected,  and  from  this  source  over  $108,000  was  saved  to  the 
complainants  in  the  collection  of  additional  rentals,  or  in  securing 
new  leases,  or  in  the  leasing  of  the  lands  for  greater  considerations. 
In  cases  where  the  rentals  appeared  to  be  grossly  inadequate,  an 
appraisement  of  the  land  was  made  and  the  matter  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  lessee  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  more  reasonable 
rental.  While  quite  successful,  the  results  are  only  temporary,  and 
can  not  be  of  lasting  benefit.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  in- 
duce the  Vidians  to  advise  with  the  field  clerks  before  entering  into 
any  contracts  affecting  the  title  to  their  allotments,  and  in  leasing 
the  lands  to  make  the  lease  subject  to  departmental  approvaL 
While  the  number  of  departmental  leases  filed  during  the  year  (408) 
is  almost  a  100  per  cent  mcrease  over  any  previous  year,  these  leases 
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represent  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  restricted  lands,  and  will  indicate 
the  small  percentage  of  Indians  who  receive  an  adequate  considera- 
tion^ as  it  IS  always  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  that  the  Indian 
receives  an  adequate  rental  when  the  lease  is  made  without  the  advice 
and  aid  of  a  representative  of  the  department. 

BOTALTIES — INDIVroUAL — OIL  AND  GAS. 

The  activity  in  oil  circles  has  correspondingly  increased  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  collection,  supervision,  and  disbursement  of 
royalties  and  rentals  from  oil  and  ^as  and  other  leases.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  that  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were 
9,723  open  accounts  upon  the  agency  books,  being  an  increase  of 
2,044  accounts,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Number  of  open  accounts  June  30,  1912 7, 679 

Number  of  open  accounts  June  30, 1913: 

Individual  lease  accounts 9, 198 

Departmental  leases  (accounts) 51 

Tribal  leases 116 

Overpayments 271 

Tentative  leases 87 

9,723 

Total 2,044 

The  individual  lease  accounts  may  be  further  segregated  by  nar- 
tions,  producing  and  nonproducing,  adult  and  minor,  as  follows: 

OH  and  gas  acocmnts. 


Nations. 

Nonprodooing. 

ProdiKsfng. 

Leasee 

Cftnneled 

Grand 

Adult. 

Minor. 

Adolt. 

ICinor. 

but  bond 
held. 

totaL 

Chflrokflft 

1,733 

2,713 

309 

145 

180 

337 

1,044 

56 

44 

12 

604 

176 

7 

4 

189 
114 

1 

505 
776 
52 
70 
37 

3,458 

Creek 

^^ 

Choctaw 

ChfckwHiw 

96S 

Bmiinole 

229 

Total 

5,080 

1,483 

791 

304 

1,630 

0,196 

While  the  above  figures  show  an  increase  of  only  a  Httle  over  2,000 
accounts,  the  records  show  that  approximately  3,600  new  accounts 
were  opened  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  reason  of  the  general  authority  granted  by  the  department  on 
July  12,  1912,  for  closing  all  unrestricted  accounts  on  the  royalty 
books,  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  approximately  IfiOO  accounts, 
and  by  the  termination  of  leases  by  surrender,  cancellation,  or  expira- 
tion. While  most  of  the  accounts  are  small,  there  are  many  pro- 
ducing leases  under  which  the  Indian  lessor  derives  a  monthly  income 
in  royalties  of  several  thousand  dollars.  This  is  shown  in  a  measure 
by  the  following  statement  of  royalties  accruing  under  some  of  the 
best  producers,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  received,  audited, 
and  disbursed: 
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Income  of  Indian  lesion  under  certam  large  producing  leaees. 


Nation. 

Royalty 
number. 

Acres. 

Adult  or 
minor. 

Month. 

Amount. 

Creek 

/            6445 
{           0446 

6097 
5044 
7538 
2972 

1         160 
160 
160 
110 
80 

Adult 

Minor 

Adult 

do 

do 

1913. 

January 

February... 
March...... 

January 

February... 
Match..:.... 

January 

February... 

March 

January 

February... 
March..:.... 

January 

Februwy... 
March 

88,880.89 
12,013.38 

Do 

9,414.61 
5,581.22 
8,608.67 

Do 

3,817.48 
4,897.02 
5,793.67 

Cherokee 

5,794.41 
1,830.50 
2,518.53 
1,822.98 
1,850.50 
1,580.40 
1,478.72 

Do 

Because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  Indian  lessors  are  not  competent 
to  properly  handle  large  sums  derived  from  oil  production,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  safeguard  their  interests  in  every  possible  way 
and  conserve  the  estates  of  both  adults  and  minors.  To  this  end 
section  25  of  the  regidations  of  April  20, 1908,  was  amended  November 
29,  1912.  Instead  of  paying  these  royalties  over  to  the  allottee  in 
large  sums,  to  be  squandered  and  dissipated,  as  we  have  found  by 
experience  many  of  them  were  wont  to  do,  it  is  now  the  practice  to 
give  them  allowances,  in  proportion  to  their  incomes  for  ordinary 
expenses.  The  remainder  is  used  in  improving  their  allotments  and 
furnishing  their  homes,  or  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock  and  farm 
equipment,  and  in  such  other  permanent  investment  or  manner  as  the 
needs  of  the  allottee  may  require.  A  large  majority  of  the  Indians 
have  readily  accepted  the  assistance  of  this  office  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect them  and  conserve  their  estates. 

A  material  increase  in  the  detail  work  has  resulted  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  identification  card  systena,  now  required  in  con- 
nection with  accounting.  These  identification  cards  contain  the 
signature  and  thumb  prmts  of  the  Indian  and  are  a  great  factor  in 
duninishing  the  number  of  checks  falling  into  the  hands  of  and  being 
cashed  bv  other  than  the  payee,  which  sometimes  occurred  when  a 
proper  identification  could  not  be  had. 


Receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  oU^  gas,  and  other  individual  royaUies,  1904  to 

ms. 

Fhcalyear. 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

1904 

t          DO 

9           40 

82           40 

77^           15 

1,69!           66 

l,8i:           28 

1,42           97 

1,36          52 

1,18           84 

1,49.,.     81 

1906 

$61,981.88 

1906 

839,279.01 

1907 .          .            

679,847.45 

1908 

1,685,675.26 

1909 ....               

1,802,898.20 

1910 

1,801,606.99 

1911 

1,191,997.18 

1912 

1,123,864.06 

1913     .   .   ..     

1,301,362.99 

Total 

10,115.889.98 

9,487,860.54 

The  price  paid  for  oil  changed,  during  the  fiscal  year,  from  68  to 
88  cents  per  barrel,  or  an  increase  of  20  cents,  much  more  than  during 
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any  other  similar  period  since  oil  in  any  considerable  quantity  has 
been  produced  in  the  mid-K)ontinent  field.  The  following  tabula- 
tion shows  the  prices  paid  in  this  field  from  1903  to  1913: 


OH  prices,  190S  to  191S, 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

ins 

JftnoftiT 

11.20 

1.1« 
1.06 

1.00 

.97 

1.03 
.95 
.90 

10.77 
.70 

10.52 

10.39 

.40 
.41 

SO.  41 

10.41 

10.44 

.56 

.67 
.60 

1*^2 

February 

1      •" 

Maroh... 

10.38 

April 

10.  M 
.02 

.68 

.57 

.53 
.50 

"".'62' 

1/    -^ 

\ 

May 

.46 

.48 

June 

.88 
.35 

1 

July 

.96 

.70 

Angnat 

.48 
.39 

September 

1.02 
1.10 

1.15 
1.20 

.40 

.50 

October 

NoTwnber 

.87 

.42 

/  .78 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.83 

j 

Dwmber  . 

ROYALTIES — ^TBIBAL — COAL  AND  ASPHALT. 

The  royalties  collected  from  the  coal  and  asphalt  leases  on  the 
segregated  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  aggregate 
$217,226.61,  of  which  $2,671.50  represents  royalties  on  asphalt.  The 
following  comparative  report  showing  royalties  collected  for  the 
fiscal  years  1899  to  1913  wows  a  decrease  in  amount  of  production 
during  the  past  year: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  coal  arui  asphalt  royalties  received,  1899  to  191S, 

Fiscal  year— 

1899 $110,146.26 

1900 138,48«.40 

1901 199,663.65 

1902 247,36L36 

1903 261,929.84 

1904 277,811.60 

1905 248,42^36 

1906 251,947.02 

1907 240,199.23 

1908 273,196.82 

1909 218,376.07 

1910 250,16L76 

1911 178,314.57 

1912 252,924.97 

1913 217,226.61 

Total 3,366,173.41 

OIL   AND   GAS  OPERATIONS  AND   INSPECTION. 

During  the  past  year  operations  in  the  way  of  development  were 
more  extensive  than  have  taken  place  in  several  years^  particularly 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  price  of  crude  oil  having  advanced 
from  68  cents  to  88  cents  per  barrel  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
operators  were  stimulated  to  greater  action  than  has  been  witnessea 
smce  the  inception  of  the  oil  business  in  the  Five  Tribes  area. 
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A  bright  outlook  of  market  conditions  has  also  greatly  accelerated 
operations  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Five  Ciyilized  Tribes.  An  idea  as  to  scope  of  development  in 
this  part  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  40  wells  were  being  drilled  in  scattering  locations. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  in  thelocal  refin- 
ing business;  five  additional  plants  were  constructed,  which  have  a 
daily  charging  capacity  ranging  from  500  to  5,000  barrels.  Also 
many  new  pipe-line  companies  have  entered  the  field,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  there  were  22  purchasing  agencies,  while  for  several  years 
practically  aU  of  the  oil  produced  was  purchased  by  three  pipe-line 
companies.  With  these  additional  purcnasers  in  the  field,  producers 
were  able  to  dispose  of  their  oil  as  fast  as  produced,  and  the  number 
of  barrels  sold  fast  year  exceeded  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  Five  Tribes 
area  for  any  preceding  year  and  exceeded  the  sales  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  by  over  13,000,000  barrels,  as  wiQ  appear  from  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  the  sale  of  oil  for  the  fiscal  years  1907  to 
1913: 

Sales  of  My  1907-19 IS, 
Fiflcal  year:  Barrels. 

1907 21,717,000 

1908 41,101,000 

1909 40,210,000 

1910 44,221,000 

1911 41,063,000 

1912 36,106,000 

1913 49,176,000 

The  above  figures  apply  only  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  rep- 
resent oil  sold  n*om  both  restricted  and  imrestricted  lands  (the  latter 
being  largely  developed  under  original  departmental  leases)  and  of 
the  amount  sold  the  past  year,  approximately  12,600,000  barrels,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  were  produced  from  restricted  lands  upon 
which  royalties  have  been  paid,  totaling  $1,061,061,  and  royalty  re- 
ceints  for  gas  sales  aggregate  $37,630. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  and  scattering  operations  over  the  mid- 
Continent  Field,  the  production  has  been  well  distributed;  the  ap- 
froximate  average  daily  output  from  the  different  districts  in  the 
ive  Tribes  area  being  as  follows: 

Approximate  average  daUy  oil  production. 

Barrela. 

Cherokee  (deep  sand) ^ 53, 014 

Cherokee  (shallow  sand) 16, 795 

Muskogee 1,221 

CuflhiBg 20, 000 

Glenn  Pool  Extension 25,557 

BaWHill 2,887 

Morris 7,901 

Hamilton  Switch 2,557 

Schulter-Henryetta 4, 268 

Red  ForkfrJenks 1, 906 

Total 135,106 

In  addition  to  royalties  and  rentals  stipulated  under  leases,  it  is 
customary  for  lessees  to  pay  a  bonus  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
nearness  of  production.  All  leases  presented  for  the  approval  of  the 
department  are  investigated  by  the  oil  inspector  to  determine  the 
fairness  of  the  bonus  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.    In  case  the  amount 
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is  found  inadequate,  lessees  are  required  to  pay  the  difference.  During 
the  year  additional  bonus  was  collected  m  a  sum  aggregating  over 
S106,000,  and  if  there  had  been  no  departmental  supervision  over 
the  oil  and  gas  leases,  this  entire  amount  would  have  been  lost  to 
these  Indian  lessors. 

Owing  to  the  large  volume  of  work  in  connection  with  lease  matters, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  field  inspection  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  bonus  in  every  case.  By  keepmg  in  close  touch  with  conditions 
in  the  field,  and  keeping  oil  maps  up  to  date,  field  inspections  are  not 
necessary  in  all  instances.  In  order  that  this  work  might  be  more 
accurately  handled^  and  in  order  that  the  office  may  have  more  de- 
tailed information  m  reference  to  development  upon  restricted  lands 
in  particular,  there  was  inserted  in  the  amended  regulations  of  May 
12, 1913,  upon  the  suggestion  of  this  office,  a  requirement  that  lessees 
furnish  a  well  record,  showing  date  weUs  were  started,  when  com- 
pleted, and  results.  This  data  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  and 
assist  the  office  in  keeping  in  closer  touch  with  field  operators,  and 
enable  us  to  have  on  hand  information  relative  to  deyelopment  work 
throughout  the  field. 

OONSEBVATION  OF  QAB. 

For  manjr  years  ^as  production  in  limited  quantities,  especially 
that  found  in  combmation  wells,  was  considers  worthless  by  pro- 
ducers, except  for  immediate  local  purposes,  and  on  account  of  lack 
of  market  and  marketing  facilities  considerable  gas  from  gas  strata, 
found  in  drilling  for  oil,  was  allowed  to  waste.  Steps  toward  the 
conservation  of  mineral  resources  in  eastern  Oklahoma  are  con- 
sidered an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  problem  is  being  approached 
in  a  practical  way.  The  Bureau  of  Aunes  has  for  one  of  its  most 
important  objects  the  study  of  all  of  the  related  questions  involved 
in  the  proper  conservation  of  the  country's  mineral  resources,  and 
both  oil  and  gas  are  not  the  least  of  these.  This  agency  of  the  Grov- 
emment  has  had  some  of  its  most  reputable  engineers  in  theOklan 
homa  field  investigating  the  conservation  of  gas  in  all  of  its  phases. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  gas  industry,  and  one  which  is  destruc- 
tive in  an  unusual  degree,  is  the  intermingling  of  gas  and  watcur  in 
the  same  stratum.  In  the  search  for  ou,  operators  have  drilled 
through  sands  capable  of  producing  gas  in  large  voliune,  but  not 
having  a  market  for- the  gas,  little  care  was  exercised  to  retain  the 
^k&  in  its  stratum  for  future  use.  Many  good  gas  sands  have  been 
uretrievably  ruined  by  influx  of  water.  Therefore  a  closer  super- 
vision in  the  future  must  be  undertaken  if  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is 
to  further  enjoy  her  boundless'  mineral  wealth.  Diuing  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Mines  effectually  shut  in  ^as  of  high 
pressure  in  its  own  stratum  by  what  is  known  as  the  "lubricating 
process,"  or  the  use  of  mud-laden  fluid. 

No  regulations  upon  a  theoretical  plan  have  been  prescribed  in 
regard  to  the  saving  of  gas.  The  idea  nas  been  to  show,  by  practical 
demonstrations,  the  means  that  may  be  successfully  employed,  and 
that  the  additional  cost  is  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the  results 
to  be  seciured,  both  as  to  the  interests  oi  the  operators  from  a  monetary 
standpoint  and  of  the  public  from  the  viewpoint  of  conservation  of 
minend  resources.  In  the  interest  of  the  Indians  and  the  public  in 
general   the   department   has  urged  the  operating  companies   to 
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cooperate  with  the  Oovemmeiit  engineeiB  in  this  problem  of  pre- 
serving the  gas,  which  without  doubt  can  be  accomplished  with 
entire  fairness  to  all.  Thus  far  the  operators  have  taken  kindly  to 
this  work  and  readily  adopt  the  methods  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  which  have  proven  by  demonstration  to  be  effective  in 
bringing  about  the  desured  results.  Gas  in  large  volume  above  the 
oil  Sana  has  been  successfuly  sealed  in  its  own  stratum,  permitting 
the  drilling  below  for  oil  without  the  wasteful  method  of  '' blowing 
dS"  the  upper  gas  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  GASOLIKE. 

A  development  of  a  phase  of  the  oil  iudustry — that  is,  the  manu- 
facture of  gasoline  from  casing-head  gas — ^has  received  a  decided 
impetus  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  f  lants  were  erected  in  all  of 
the  established  fields,  with  a  view  of  utilizing  all  this  residual  gas  for 
the  production  of  gasoline.  On  account  of  me  high  gravity  of  much 
of  tnis  product,  shortages  by  evaporation  on  shipments  have  been 
serious  obstacles  to  profitable  operations.  Remedies  for  their  pre- 
vention are  receiving  the  closest  study. 

The  production  ofnigh-^avity  gasoline  under  pressure,  its  storage 
and  shipment  la  steel  c;^inders  for  reconversion  into  gas  at  its  destinar- 
tion  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes,  is  another  mteresting  phase 
of  the  industry  now  under  serious  consideration. 

The  cost  of  necessary  equipment  for  success  in  this  line  of  work, 
transportation  rates,  tne  development  of  a  market  for  the  product, 
and  me  education  of  the  trade  are  several  important  factors  which 
must  be  given  careful  consideration  in  determining  the  commerical 
feasibility  of  this  method  of  utilization  of  gas. 

The  entire  subject  matter  of  the  manufacture  of  this  product  i3 
bcong  carefully  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Results  of  the 
scientific  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  along  these  lines  will 
be  especially  welcomed,  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 

industry. 

PBB  CAPITA  PAYHBNT8. 

There  were  no  per  capita  payments  authorized  to  any  of  the  Fiye 
Tribes  during  the  past  year.  During  the  year  6,904  applications 
for  shares  due  from  payments  authorized  m  previous  years  were 
received  and  acted  upon.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
of  applications,  claims^  and  amount  of  money  paid  for  each  tribe. 
These  payments  required  the  issuance  of  approximately  20,000 
checks . 

Per  capita  paymenXi  made. 


Natkm. 


Number  of 

appUca- 

tions  acted 

apom. 


Number  of 
shares  paid. 


Amount  paid. 


Chlokaaaw 

Inoompetent. . . . 
ppi  Choctaw, 

Spaymeot.... 
payment.... 

Totrf 


6,340 
845 
194 
lOB 
1£0 

126 
146 


7,007 
048 
220 
110 
160 

Ul 
148 


8106,043.68 

46,834.73 

10,963.50 

4,400i00 

7,625.48 

3,800.43 
2,026.86 


6,904 


S»724 


18(^601.08 
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Among  the  applications  received  there  were  approximately  3^500 
proo&  or  heirship,  indicating  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  applications 
are'  made  by  heirs.  In  addition  there  were  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment for  approval  and  payment  1,528  claims  for  amounts  due  Inoians 
from  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  town-site  payments  of  1904, 1906,  and 
1908  and  from  the  Seminole  headright  payments  of  1908  and  1909. 
Tlie  submission  of  these  claims  requires  a  great  amount  of  detail  work 
in  securing  the  necessary  letters  of  guardianship,  aflSdavits  of  parents 
or  natural  guardians  in  the  claims  of  minors,  letters  of  administratioii 
from  administrators,  and  proofs  of  heirship  from  relatives  and  heirs 
in  the  claims  of  deceased  persons,  the  majority  of  such  claims  being 
made  to  heirs. 

EQTJAIJZATZQN  PAYMENTS. 

Of  the  amount  set  aside  to  equalize  allotments  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  $541,339.54  was  turned  over  to  this  agency  to  be  disbursed 
under  supervision  to  999  citizens  in  the  restricted  class,  513  of  which 
are  minors,  principally  those  commonlv  known  as  "Newborn"  Chero- 
kee citizens,  many  of  whom  were  enrolled  too  late  to  secure  an  allot- 
ment. At  the  time  of  allotment  many  Indians  known  as  the  "Night 
Hawks"  were  opposed  to  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  and 
refused  to  select  allotments.  In  consequence  of  their  opposition  and 
failure  to  select  allotments,  they  were  arbitrarily  allotted  or  received 
no  allotment  at  aU,  there  oeing  insufficient  acreage  for  an  allotment 
to  each  Indian  after  the  rolls  had  been  added  to  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation. In  some  instances  the  Indians  selected  onlv  a  part  of  an 
allotment  and  received  a  sum  of  money  to  equalize  their  allotments. 
In  the  selection  of  allotments  it  was  the  rule  to  select  that  which  the 
applicant  had  improved  and  was  using  as  a  home,  but  the  Ni^ht 
Hawk  faction  not  naving  made  any  selection,  land  which  one  Indian 
had  improved  was  in  a  few  instances  arbitrarily  allotted  to  some 
other  Indian  a  member  of  the  Night  Hawk  faction.  In  most  of  such 
instances  the  allottee  never  having  accepted  his  allotment,  the  Indian 
who  improved  the  land  has  retained  possession  of  it  unmolested.  In 
a  few  cases,  however,  the  aJlottee  has  decided  to  take  his  allotment 
and  has  demanded  possession.  That  justice  may  be  done  in  such 
cases  an  attempt  is  made  to  purchase  the  land  for  the  Indian Jjustlj 
entitled  to  the  improvements  out  of  his  equalization  money.  This  » 
the  most  satisfactory  adjustment  of  these  cases.  That  the  funds 
belonging  to  minors  who  have  received  no  allotment  might  be  properly 
conserved  their  money,  as  much  as  possible,  is  being  invested  m  lands, 
and  where  possible  the  excess  allotment  of  a  parent  or  relative  is 
purchased. 

BBAUHBL 

No  official  attention  was  given  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  from  a 
medical  standpoint,  until  the  establishment  of  local  offices  in  the 
field,  July  1,  1908.  Having  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  Indian, 
it  became  evident  that  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  ana 
other  diseases  calculated  to  hasten  death,  were  doing  much  narm 
amon^  the  full-blood  Indians,  about  whom  httle  was  Known  to  the 
outsiae  world.  This  condition  having  become  more  alarming,  as 
the  work  proeressed^  a  movement  was  started  to  provide  some 
means  of  relief,  and,  m  order  that  accurate  and  expert  information 
could  be  secured  as  to  the  health  conchtions  among  the  Indiana,  a 
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very  thorough  investigation  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Indian  Service  medical  supervisor,  and  full  report  submitted, 
based  upon  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  Congress  will  provide  the 
necessary  means  to  assist  in  the  prevention  and  spread  of  these  con- 
tagious diseases  among  the  fuU-blood  Indians.  I  expect  to  make 
recommendation  for  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
of  at  least  $25^000  for  medical  assistance  in  the  fuU-blood  settle- 
ments of  the  Five  Tribes,  and  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  two 
sanitaria,  one  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  another  in  the  Creek 
Nation  that  could  serve  both  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks,  at  which 
these  Indians  could  be  treated  especially  for  tuberculosis,  where 
incipient  cases  could  be  taken  and  in  a  short  time,  with  proper  care 
and  food,  many  patients  could  be  cured.  It  is  pitiful  indeed  to 
picture  cases  that  now  exist,  where  from  five  to  ten  Indians,  adults 
and  children,  are  housed  under  most  unsanitary  conditions  in  one 
or  two  rooms,  with  some  member  of  the  family  suffering  with  tuber- 
culosis^ and  where,  if  this  member  is  not  isolated  and  immediately 
cared  tor,  it  will  be  almost  a  miracle  if  the  whole  family  is  not  sooner 
or  later  similarly  afflicted. 

Steps  are  already  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
sanitarium  in  the  Cnoctaw  Nation,  $50,000  having  been  appropriated 
by  the  tribe,  and  Congress,  by  the  act  approved  June  30,  1913, 
authorizing  tne  department  to  set  aside  sumaent  tribal  land  for  this 
purpose.  If  an  initial  appropriation  is  made  for  these  sanitaria, 
where  the  Indians  could  be  cared  for  at  a  minimum  expense,  in  almost 
all  of  the  cases  those  of  the  restricted  class  have  sufficient  land  or 
money  to  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  their  maintenance  in  a  sani- 
tarium and  thus  these  places  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  self-sup- 
porting after  they  were  established.  ^  There  are  but  few  government 
sanitaria  at  this  time,  and  these  are  in  the  far  west,  not  only  inacces- 
sible to  these  Indians,  but  are  filled  with  patients  from  near-oy  tribes, 
and  it  is  imperative  tnat  early  steps  be  taken  to  provide  some  means 
to  better  protect  the  health  of  the  full-blood  class  of  the  Five  Tribes. 
In  the  meantime,  the  fidd  force  of  the  agency  uses  every  possible 
means  to  see  that  these  Indians  receive  proper  medical  attention. 
In  necessary  cases,  where  the  Indians  have  no  other  means,  steps 
are  immediately  taken  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  allotments  for 
the  purpose  of  defrayiog  the  expenses  of  their  treatment. 

BDTJCATIOBr. 

The  only  connection  that  the  agency  or  its  field  force  has  with  the 
educational  work  in  the  Five  Tribes  is  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
supervisor  for  eastern  Oklahoma.  While  there  are  several  boarding 
schools  still  maintained  from  tribal  funds,  and  many  Indians  attena 
the  State  district  schools  and  the  nonreservation  Government  schools 
at  Chilocco  and  Haskell,  which  are  filled  as  far  as  their  capacity  will 

Eermit,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  full- 
lood  children  in  the  remote  districts  that  are  not  in  school.  To 
supplement  the  State  educational  work,  and  to  partially  relieve  the 
burden  caused  by  the  inabiUty  to  tax  much  unrestricted  land  that 
Conness  intended  to  make  taxable,  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  a  similar  sum  for  the  current  year,  has 
been  made  to  aid  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  while  much 
assistance  is  given  by  this  Federal  appropriation,  the  fund  and  admin- 
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istrative  machinery  of  the  local  school  officials  are  entirely  inade- 
quate to  provide  primary  education  to  Indian  children  in  the  sparsely 
settled  full-blood  districts,  or  to  enforce  the  compulsory  law.  Owing 
to  this,  and  to  the  great  distance  which  many  are  compelled  togo, 
many  luU-blood  children  are  receiving  no  education  whatever.  TTais 
is  a  sad  thing  to  contemplate,  when  we  realize  that  there  is  a  rapidly 
growing  class  of  Indians,  bom  since  March  4,  1906,  when  the  ro'Jte 
were  finally  closed,  that  are  now  nearly  of  school  age^  and  who  have 
no  allotments  nor  status  as  members  of  the  tribes,  theu*  only  property 
being  tJiat  which  they  may  receive  by  inheritance.  The  field  clem 
and  the  Government  farmers  make  special  effort  to  have  these 
children  attend  school,  but  as  they  are  generally  poorly  dad,  and 
oftentimes  both  parents  and  children  not  interested  in  education,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  handle  this  situation  with  any  degree  of 
success  wiUiout  oetter  provision  bein^  made  to  see  that  all  Indian 
children  are  placed  in  educational  institutions. 

INDTJSTBIAL  WOBK. 

The  most  important  step  to  place  the  fuU-blood  Indian  upon  a 
self-supporting  oasis  is  to  educate  him  along  industrial  lines.  The 
Government  farmers  attached  to  this  agency  and  the  various  oi^an- 
izations  have  accomplished  much  in  their  enorts  to  induce  the  Inman, 
as  well  as  white  farmers^  to  adopt  modem  methods  and  equipment. 
Comparatively  speaking^  eastern  Oklahoma  is  agricidturally  undevel- 
oped. Thjs  condition  is  lai^ely  attributable  to  the  present  lease 
system.  So  lon^  as  the  Indian  can  lease  his  land  and  eke  out  an 
existence  from  tne  rental,  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  him  to  earn  a 
livelUiood  by  tilling  his  soil.  So  much  of  the  land  is  tied  up  with 
long-term  and  overlapping  leases  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mduce 
a  good  class  of  farmers  to  settle  in  this  country  ana  .farm  the  excess 
acreage  belonging  to  the  Indian.  In  the  first  instance  the  Indian  has 
considerably  more  land  than  he  can  utilize,  and  if  the  leasing  of  his 
allotment  could  be  supervised,  the  excess  acreage  could  be  sold  or 
leased  upon  a  remunerative  basis,  and  with  the  funds  derived  thereby 
he  could  be  assisted  in  equipping  himself  to  properly  farm  the  acreage 
retained. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  various  railroad  com- 
panies having  tines  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  commercial  dubs,  and 
associations  carrying  on  industrial  work  in  this  territory,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  on  February  4,  1913,  and  plans 
effected  for  county  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
farmers  and  assisting  them  in  securing  good  seed,  preparation  ofseed 
beds,  and  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  their  crops. 
Through  these  organizations  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  soil 
conditions  may  be  obtained,  thus  enabling  the  farmer  to  conserve  and 
improve  the  soil,  that  it  might  more  readily  jdeld  to  climatic  conditions. 

The  12  agricultural  agents  assigned  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  took 
an  active  part  in  the  local  farm  organizations,  and  have  done  eveiy- 
thin^  possible  to  improve  asriculttiral  conditions  in  the  districts  in 
whidi  they  are  located.  They  have  been  detailed  to  localities  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  full-blood  Indians  reside,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  tne  re^ar  field  administrative  force  get  in  touch  with  the 
Indians  and  advise  them  in  connection  with  the  improving  of  their 
farms  and  the  better  methods  of  agriculture. 
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Summary  of  the  work  of  Indian  serviee  agriaiUural  agenU, 

Indians  vudted  and  advised  at  their  homes 2, 736 

Indians  interviewed  and  advised  elsewhere 4, 387 

Indians  that  sought  advice  on  their  own  initiative 539 

Indian  Uam.  demonstrators 130 

Number  of  acres  fanned  by  Indian  demonstrators 1, 500 

Indiajis  induced  to  secure  high-grade  seed 750 

Inspection  of  live  stock,  improvements,  etc 1, 446 

Improvement  contracts  supervised 529 

Other  leases  suparvised 573 

Farm  bulletins,  circulars,  etc.,  sent  Indians 3,203 

Indian  meetings  attended  and  addressed  by  agricultural  agents 13 

Institutions  and  other  faurm  meetiiun  attended. 63 

Indian  families  advised  to  send  children  to  school 715 

Actual  savings  to  allottees  through  efforts  of  agricultural  agents |17, 810 

OOVBBNHENT  TOWN  SITES. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  work  in  connection  with  the  308 
Government  town  sites  in  tne  territory  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is 
practically  closed,  the  following  statement  showing  the  status  of  the 
unfinished  work: 

Status  of  tovmrmJte  work. 


Classes. 

Creek. 

Chlokap 
saw. 

Chootaw. 

Total. 

FIhaI  MVFnwits  Dot  made. 

216 

2,096 
173 

Forfeltea  (to  be  resold) 

109 

Vai»nt(miwM)  ....          

1,426 
761 

RwwYfi^  tor  mining  purposes 

Total 

109 

215 

4,131 

4,456 

Where  final  pa3rments  have  not  yet  been  made  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  these  lots  are  those  in  the  town  site  of  Tuttle,  which  has  been 
and  is  still  involved  in  litigation. 

There  were  no  additions  government  town  sites  established  m  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  during  the  past  year.  Work  in  connection  with 
those  already  established  is  rapidly  coming  to  a  close. 

During  the  year  the  final  payment  was  credited  on  1,644  town  lots, 
and  there  were  approximately  800  Choctaw-Chickasaw  patents  pre- 
pared for  execution  by  the  tribal  executives.  The  amount  collected 
on  account  of  town  lots  during  the  year  was  $40,338.64,  all  except 
$100  being  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  These  make  a 
grand  totSl  of  $4,519,070.08  placed  to  the  credit  of  various  nations  for 
town  lots  sioce  tne  commencement  of  this  work  in  1900. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  receipts  from  town  lots  for 
the  benefit  of  the  various  nations: 


Proceeds  of  sale  oftovm  lots,  1900  to  191S. 


Fiscal  year. 

Creek. 

Cherokee. 

Choctaw  and 
and  Chickasaw. 

Total. 

1900  to  1912.  ioclufliye 

1737,436.26 
100.00 

$773,049.40 

13,968,246.78 
40;238.64 

84,478,781.44 
40,338.64 

l9ia....^..^7^™:.;... ..:;.;:::::;:!.;;:;:: 

Total 

737,536.28 

773,049.40 

8,008»484.42 

4,519,070.08 
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laSCBLLANEOTJS. 

nrrBUDEB  wobe. 

Except  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  this  work  is  practically  closed. 
In  this  nation  certain  freedmen  claimants,  whose  rights  to  select  an 
allotment  were  adversely  determined  in  the  Whitmire  case,  refused  to 
surrender  to  the  successful  allottee  the  lands  they  had  selected  as  an 
allotment.  Fifty-three  such  cases  were  handled  during  the  year.  In 
all  except  two  cases  (in  which  a  temporary  restraining  order  was 
obtained)  the  allottees  were  placed  in  possession  with  little  oj>poeition. 
It  develops,  in  connection  with  many  complaints,  that  parties  are  in 
possession  of  Indian  lands  without  authority  ot  the  allottee.  In  most 
of  such  cases  parties  who  have  desired  to  use  the  land  have  taken 
possession  upon  their  failure  to  locate  the  allottee  and  secure  his  au- 
thority.   These  cases  are  readily  adjusted  by  the  field  clerks. 

TAXATION  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Comparatively  speaking,  very  few  complaints  regarding  the  taxa- 
tion of  restricted  lands  were  lodged  with  the  field  clerks  during  the 
year.  Owing  to  the  many  unsettled  questions  regarding  the  afiena- 
tion  of  inherited  lands,  and  by  reason  of  errors,  m  a  few  instances, 
have  restricted  lands  been  taxed.  These  cases  are  readily  adjusted 
by  the  field  clerks,  upon  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
county  authorities.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  of  May  13,  1912,  homesteads  of  unrestricted  allottees 
were  generally  assessed  for  taxation.  In  cases  where  taxes  were 
paid,  and  the  counties  were  without  funds  at  this  time  to  refund 
same,  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  many  requests  have  been 
made  by  the  allottees  for  assistance  in  recovering  such  payments. 
Such  acfvice  and  assistance  are  rendered  these  allottees  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  authority  of  the  department  in  matters  affecting  the 
unrestricted  class.  By  reason  or  the  courts  having  held  that  the 
Chickasaw  Freedmen  were  not  entitled  ta  participate  in  division  of 
the  lands  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  State  authorities  have  contended 
that  these  allotments  were  merely  gifts  received  from  the  United 
States  and  therefore  taxable,  and  the  lower  courts  have  so  held.  In 
many  instances  allottees  have  neglected  to  pay  their  taxes,  resulting 
ia  the  sale  of  such  lajids  and  issuance  of  tax  certificates  and  deeds 
by  the  county  authorities.  A  great  many  of  these  cases  involve  lands 
belonging  to  minors  who  are  protected  under  the  provisions  of  section 
20  of  article  9,  chapter  38,  Oklahoma  State  session  laws,  1909,  with 
reference  to  the  sale  of  land  for  taxes,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  Provided f  That  infants,  idiots,  and  insane  persons  may  redeem  any  land 
belonging  to  them  sold  for  taxes  within  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  such  disability 
•  *  *  :  And  provided  further  ^  That  only  10  per  cent  interest  shall  be  charged  at 
the  redemption  of  land  sold  on  the  part  of  infants,  idiots,  and  insane  persons. 

Under  this  provision  the  usual  time  for  the  redemption  of  property 
would  not  run  against  minors.  This  condition  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  diflferent  tribal  attorneys  and  the  general  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  governor  of  Oklahoma  and  the  commissioner  of 
charities  and  corrections. 

By  reason  of  the  question  having  been  raised  as  to  authority  of 
the  State  to  tax  unrestricted  land  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  previous 
to  the  issuance  of  patent,  many  Seminole  citizens,  awaiting  the  ruling 
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of  the  courts  on  this  question,  did  not  pay  the  taxes  assessed  against 
their  allotments.  As  the  taxes  had  accumulated  for  seyeral  years, 
and  in  order  that  these  allottees  might  not  lose  their  property  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  pay  these  delinquent  taxes,  it  was  reo- 
onmiended  that  Congress  autnorize  the  payment  of  these  taxes  out 
of  the  proposed  $200  per  capita  distribution,  which  was  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1913. 

OONCIiTJSION. 

It  may  not  be  a  profitless  conclusion  of  this  report  to  speculate 
upon  the  oft-repeatea  popular  dictum  that  the  march  of  civilization 
demands  that  tne  Indian  generally  be  speedily  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  white  man.  It  is  ur^ed  that  ne  has  a  habit  of  undue 
reliance  upon  governmental  supervision  at  the  expense  of  individual 
initiative.  We  have  frequent  comparisons  of  theliidian  in  his  pres- 
ent state  with  the  negro  at  emancipation.  However,  the  racial 
training  of  the  two  followed  totally  divergent  lines:  The  Indian  lived 
a  roammg,  huntsman  life  of  comparative  ease.  The  nemo's  earliest 
training  was  to  labor.  We  attempt  to  change  the  whole  economic 
life  of  me  Indian  in  the  short  space  of  a  generation.  Applying  this 
to  the  older  full  blood,  who  haa  no  educational  advantages,  aroorb- 
ing  only  what  he  could  by  environment,  is  it  not  forcing  too  high  a 
standard  upon  a  mind  unable  to  grasp  its  real  significance?  ^  to 
this  class,  they  must  remain  under  the  care  of  a  protectii^  paternal 
government,  and  our  aim  should  be  to  use  most  diligent  enort  to  see 
uiat  the  new  generation  has  the  opportunit^r  their  forefathers  lacked, 
and  this  I  fear  we  are  not  completely  doing  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  I  can  not  too  strongly  iuivocate  three  cardinal  duties  that 
we  not  only  owe  to  the  Indian,  but  that  are  due  the  citizenship  gen- 
erally of  the  Indian  country: 

1.  Continued  and  more  practical  care  of  the  health  and  property  of  the  older, 
uneducated,  fuU-blood  Indian,  and  the  dispodtion,  under  proper  supervision,  of  his 
excess  Jandholdings. 

2.  The  immediate  placing  of  all  mature,  able-bodied  Indians  entirely  upon  their 
own  resources  when  snown  that  they  have  had  sufficient  experience  or  education  to 
enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

3.  Systematic  and  compulsory  education  of  every  Indian  child,  and  conservation 
of  his  property  in  the  meantime. 

We  have  formed  the  habit  of  believing  that  the  Indian  situation, 
as  it  faces  us  now,  is  in  its  most  important  period.  This  I  feel  is  very 
erroneous.  Every  adult  Indian  now  has  more  or  less  property  or 
money,  and  we  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  hills  contain  thousands 
of  children  not  officially  recognized  as  members  of  the  tribes,  but 
who  are  really  Indians  in  every  sense.  The  problem  of  this  new 
unallotted  generation,  the  eldest  of  whom  are  now  7  years  of  age, 
is  one  seldom  considered,  but  to  my  mind  the  most  serious  that 
Oklahoma  must  face  in  the  future,  from  the  Indian  standpoint. 
A  trip  to  these  remote  districts  finds  these  children  iinable  to  speak 
English,  scantily  and  slovenly  clothed,  presenting  a  hopeless  subject 
from  which  we  expect  a  self-supporting  American  citizen  in  but  a  few 
years.  Unless  the  Government  or  the  State  realizes  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  educating  and  training  this  younger  element,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  portray  the  conditions  that  will  exist  when  what  little  they  may 
inherit  from  their  allotted  ancestors  is  eaten  up.  If  we  are  to  turn 
over  to  the  State  a  self-sustaining  Indian  people,  it  can  only  be  done 
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by  a  gradual  process  and  a  vigorous  educational  policy  for  eveiy 
Indian  cMd.  This  can  not  be  accomplished  by  any  ''hit  and  miss'' 
plan  of  here  and  there  a  pupil  attendm^  school. 

Every  child  of  Indian  parentage  must  be  sought  out  to  see  that  it  is 
steadily  in  school.  If  tne  ideal  condition  of  education  at  home  in 
district  schools  can  not  be  obtained,  because  of  inaccessibility  or 
lack  of  interest  of  local  officials  or  parents,  then  the  department 
should  see  that  the  children,  in  such  cases,  are  sent  to  a  tribal  or 
Government  boarding  school-  this  will  be  necessary  in  many  cases 
of  full-bloods,  because  the  children  often  start  later  m  Ufe,  and  being 
in  the  minority,  as  compared  with  whites,  become  discouraged. 
Full-blood  parents  are  unable  to  ftimish  proper  clothing  or  books, 
and  in  the  moimtainous  localities  the  district  schools  are  too  far  apart 
to  be  in  reach  of  many  children. 

One  of  the  curses  of  the  younger  part-blood  element  to-day  is  the 
expectation  of  some  time  securing  quite  lai^e  sums  from  the  undis- 
triouted  tribal  estate.  It  would  be  much  to  tne  interest  and  advance- 
ment of  these  Indians  if  Congress  would  promptly  provide  the  neces- 
sary authority  for  the  final  distribution  of  the  tnbal  property  and 
payments  to  the  unrestricted  class  of  their  respective  shares,  and  the 
mdividualization  and  proper  use  of  the  shares  belonging  to  the  full- 
blood  or  restricted  class. 

Next  in  importance  to  education  is  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  Indians.  We  can  not  expect  men  to  labor,  even  if  fitted  by 
necessary  training,  if  they  are  physically  weak.  The  ravages  of 
tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and  other  dangerous  diseases  should  be  ear- 
nestly grappled  with,  and  to  this  end  I  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions imder  the  proper  heading  of  this  report. 

Next  we  should  separate,  through  intelligent  investigation,  the 
mature,  able-bodied  competent  from  the  sick,  old,  or  uneducated 
restricted  class,  distinguishing  in  Government  operations  clearly 
between  the  competent  ne'er-do-well,  the  part-blood  business  or  pro- 
fessional man — Indians  only  in  name — and  the  simple-minded, 
trusting-natiu'ed,  easily  influenced  full-blood,  who  would  be  wholly 
unfitted  to  earn  a  day's  wages  at  any  trade,  and  upon  the  dissipation 
of  his  tribal  patrimony  woiud  soon  become  a  pubhc  charge. 

All  of  this  can  not  be  done  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen;  it  will  require: 

1.  GongresedoDal  action  to  close  and  distribute  the  tribal  estate. 

2.  Ample  appropiiationB  to  improve  the  sanitary  home  life  and  phydcal  condition 
of  the  Indians. 

3.  A  realization  of  the  importance  of  compulsory  education,  and  appropriationfl 
■ufficient  to  effectively  enforce  same. 

4.  Practical  and  careful  administrative  action  to  separate  the  competent  from  the 
noncompetent. 

5.  Under  the  peculiar  probate  conditions,  by  reason  of  such  numbers  of  minon 
ownine  realty,  systematic  and  ample  assistance  should  be  temporarily  provided  to 
assist  the  State  to  properly  safeguard  the  estates  of  this  infant  class. 

These  suggestions  I  feel  axe  neither  impracticable  nor  sentimental, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  this  pohcy,  or  such  a  one  as  will  accomplish 
similar  results,  womd  be  speedily  recognized  as  all-important  for 
the  establishment  of  a  useful  line  of  action  for  the  correction  and 
improvement  of  conditions. 

Dana  H.  Kiclset, 
United  States  Indian  Superinteiiierd. 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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ANNUAIi  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  IN  CHARGE  OP 
THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES   SCHOOLS. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
Government's  educational  work  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30;  1913. 

SCOPE  OF  Dums. 

Early  in  the  past  year  there  was  added  to  the  work  formerly 
assi^ed  to  the  supervisor  the  supervision  of  both  agency  and  school 
work  on  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Shawnee,  and  Seneca  reservations  in  Okla- 
homa and  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Eickapoo  reservations  in  Kansas. 
The  work  on  these  reservations  outside  the  Five  Tribes  does  not  enter 
into  the  present  report,  but  is  .mentioned  owing  to  its  having  required 
about  10  weeks  of  the  time  formerly  devoted  wholly  to  Five  Tribes' 
schools.  The  clerical  work  of  the  Muskogee  office  was  more  than 
doubled  by  added  responsibility  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund  of 
$300,000  for  the  aid  of  public  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Nations.  Besides  the  regular  cor- 
respondence with  the  Indian  Office,  there  were  sent  within  the  district 
2,449  letters,  the  number  received  being  1,431.  Circular  letters  of 
information  and  request  for  data  concerning  vouchers  for  payment, 
public  school  attendance  of  Indians,  etc.,  were  sent  to  the  number 
of  26,100.  It  was  necessary  to  correspond  or  to  attempt  corre- 
spondence with  each  of  the  2,308  public  school  districts  included  in 
tne  above  territory.  In  some  hundreds  of  cases  from  two  to  four 
letters  were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  one  necessary  report  from  a 
school  district.  No  change  has  been  made  as  to  the  nandling  of  Uie 
correspondence  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Boarding  Schools,  all  such 
passing  through  the  Muskogee  office  as  heretofore,  the  supervisor 
approving  requests  for  expenditures  at  the  several  schools  and 
recommending  the  apportionment  of  tribal  funds  among  schools  of 
the  same  nation. 

The  inspection  of  schools  and  agencies  has  occupied  about  three- 
fourths  of^the  time  of  the  supervisor,  the  remainder  being  devoted 
to  office  work,  correspondence,  planning  improvements  or  improved 
methods  for  tlie  schools,  and  at  intervals  or  en  route  the  pursuit  of 
some  pedagogical  studies. 

AID  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dering nontaxable  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  allotments  in  Eastern 
Oklahoma,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  in  the  amount  of 
$300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  for  the  "Aid  of  public  schools"  of 
said  section.  The  territory  to  be  covered  by  the  distribution  covers 
the  40  counties  formerly  known  as  the  Indian  Territorv,  now  organ- 
ized into  public  school  districts  under  the  laws  of  Oklanoma. 

In  reestablishing  the  system  of  Government  aid  to  these  public 
schools  every  eflFort  was  made  to  leave  the  local  district  officers  free 
to  perform  their  proper  functions  without  dictation  on  the  part  of 
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those  representing  the  United  States,  it  bein^  conceived  by  the 
latter  officials  that  the  educational  interests  of  me  State  and  of  the 
Indians  residiD^  therein  would  be  best  served  by  interesting  local 
school  authorities  as  vitally  as  possible  in  the  regular  attendance  of 
Indians  at  public  schools.  Our  department  has  therefore  steadily 
declined  to  make  or  recommend  the  appointment  of  teachers  or  to 
interfere  in  the  local  management  of  state  schools,  the  aim  bein^  to 
place  the  Government  funds  where  most  needed,  owing  to  the  mi- 
poverished  condition  of  many  districts,  and  at  the  same  time  using 
the  distribution  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  Indians. 

After  considerable  delay,  with  much  correspondence  and  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  somewhat  complicated  conditions  to  be 
met,  a  system  was  devised  which,  while  confessedly  imperfect, 
enabled  each  district  to  maintain  a  minimum  of  seven  months' 
school.  The  very  few  serious  criticisms  from  county  superintendents 
and  other  public-school  officials  serve  only  to  accentuate  tibie  generally 
expressed  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  interested  or  affected.  Without  this  aid  many  districts  could 
have  had  but  two  or  four  months  school,  or  in  some  instances  none 
worth  considering.  Incorporated  towns  or  cities  were  not  aided 
except  by  a  comparatively  small  per  capita  payment.  In  arranging 
bases  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund  much  valuable  data  was  col- 
lected as  to  the  place  of  residence  and  school  attendance  of  Indians 
in  the  Five  Tribes.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  appended 
tabulation  of  statistics  as  of  importance  in  making  plans  for  future 
distributions  of  funds. 

EMPLOYEES. 

Changes  in  the  superintendents  of  five  of  the  twelve  schools  occurred 
during  3ie  year,  the  schools  affected  being  Euf  aula,  Cherokee,  Nuyaka, 
Jones,  and  Tuskahoma.  Changes  at  Nuyaka  and  Bloomfield  have 
been  authorized  for  the  beginmng  of  1914,  bringing,  however,  but 
one  new  superintendent  into  the  work  of  the  district.  Quoting  from 
my  report  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  it  may  again  be  said  with 
propriety  that: 

While  the  podtionfl  in  the  schools  of  this  district  are  not  technically  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  spirit  of  these  regulations  has  at  all  times 
heen  the  guide  in  filling  vacancies.  The  superintendents  have  cooperated  without 
exception  with  the  efforts  of  the  supervisor  to  make  merit  the  only  basLB  of  appoint- 
ment, retention,  or  promotion. 

The  previous  high  standard  of  personality  and  service  has  been 
mauitamed,  barring  the  few  individual  cases  where  employees  have 
been  found  ill  adapted  to  the  work  undertaken.  As  heretofore,  teach- 
ers needing  special  preparation  for  better  work  have  been  advised 
and  assisted  in  selecting  proper  summer  schools  and  in  the  choice  of 
literature  bearing  upon  their  own  teaching  problem.  The  prepara- 
tion and  general  qualifications  of  industrial  employees  still  is  consid- 
erably below  the  desired  standard,  although  tney  lack  Uttle  in  the 
way  of  industry  or  faithfulness. 

HBALTH-PIiAY. 

These  two  former  headings  are  hy|)henated  advisedly,  as  systematic 
supervised  play  has  been  one  of  the  innovations  contnbuting  most  to 
improved  health  conditions. 
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AU  pupils  were  examined  for  trachoma,  and  after  operations,  when 
needea,  treatment  was  continued  throughout  the  year  with  excellent 
results.  It  would  be  grossly  inaccurate  to  state  that  trachoma  has 
been  stamped  out,  for  such  would  be  the  work  of  many  years  extended 
to  the  adult  and  to  the  homes  which  still  remain  the  breeding  places 
of  the  disease.  The  measures  and  teaching  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  have  been  continued  without  abatement,  illustrated  lec- 
tures by  the  supervising  physician  adding  much  to  the  vividness  of 
the  lessons  taught.  Tne  oiling  of  floors  and  the  use  of  sweeping 
compound  to  prevent  dust,  the  campaign  against  the  spitting  nuisance, 
and  the  demand  for  ventilation  have  again  brought  excellent  results. 
The  varied  diet,  the  one  best  inheritance  from  the  former  contract 
system,  has  been  retained,  and  with  much  satisfaction  it  is  noted  has 
been  extended  to  the  Government  Indian  schools  of  other  districts. 

INDTJSTBIAL  TRAINING. 

Continued  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  competent  instructors 
in  manual  training  and  agriculture,  although  some  improvement  has 
been  made  in  both  lines.  It  seems  almost  a  necessity  that  superin- 
tendents personallv  supervise  the  agricultural  teaching  in  these  small 
schools,  and  this  they  are  now  being  urged  to  do.  A  cotton-growing 
contest  is  now  going  on,  a  trophv  being  offered  for  the  school  growing 
the  best  acre  of  cotton  during  tne  present  season.  Modem  methocb 
of  culture  and  seed  selection  are  important  elements  in  the  anticipated 
results.  In  manual  training  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  man  who  can 
manufacture  a  knife  tray  from  the  blue  print  and  who  also  has  the 
architectural  and  practical  skill  necessary  to  construct  a  hen  coop  or 
similar  small  buil(mig. 

The  teaching  of  housekeeping  has  been  exceedingly  well  done  in  two 
or  three  schools  and  fairly  w^  done  in  the  remainder.  Additional 
cottages  are  to  be  constructed,  and  renewed  efforts  to  secure  compe- 
tent instructors  for  all  schools  are  now  being  made,  and  in  all  schools 
where  the  teaching  has  been  well  done  and  anything  approaching  ade- 
quate facilities  provided  the  enthusiasm  of  the  girS  for  such  training 
has  been  most  encouraging. 

MATBBIAL  DCPBOVBHENTS. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  Euchee  Boarding 
School,  Sapulpa,  including  cement  walks,  sleeping  porches,  and  the 
remodeling  of  old  buildings  for  laundry  and  warehouse,  shop,  domes- 
tic science  cottage,  bam,  and  tool  house.  Modem  baths  and  toilets 
are  now  being  constructed  in  one-story  annexes  to  the  boys'  and  to 
the  girls'  dormitories.  A  4-inch  water  main  now  for  the  first  time 
gives  this  school  adequate  fire  protection  instead  of  the  1-inch  pipe 
1,200  feet  in  length,  which  formerlv  conveyed  the  school's  sole  water 
supply.  At  Eufaula,  cement  walks,  a  new  warehouse,  coal  house, 
ana  connection  with  the  city  sewer  system  has  added  much  to  the 
comfort  of  pupils  and  emplovees  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the 
grounds  ana  the  facilities  for  the  preservation  of  property.  The  Cher- 
okee School  has  added  a  screened  porch  and  bath  house,  besides  new 
fencing  of  the  school  farm.  Wheelock  Academy  has  completed  a 
modem  bam  and  an  exceptionally  fine  domestic  science  cottage. 
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Armstrong  Academy  has  done  much  good  fencing,  grading  of  lawns, 
and  plantmg  of  trees,  besides  building  a  farmer's  cottage.  Jones 
Academy  has  improved  its  heating  system,  and  all  the  other  schools 
have  made  many  minor  improvements. 

ACGOTJNT8  AND  BBGOBDS. 

A  record  is  kept  in  the  Muskogee  office  of  each  letter  passing  to  or 
from  the  several  schools,  showing  dates  and  subjects.  This  includes 
requests  for  authority  and  the  action  taken  thereon,  so  that  at  all 
times  the  condition  of  each  school's  finances  is  known.  A  brief  is 
kept  of  quarterly  school  reports  and  other  detailed  information  with 
reference  to  the  schools.  Much  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  the 
way  of  planning  improvements,  securin^g  quotations,  and  interpreting 
r^ulations,  which  does  not  appear  in  correspondence  witn  your 
omce,  but  which  is  preliminary  thereto.  The  clerical  work  at  the 
schools  has  been  much  improved. 

STATISTICS. 

Tabulated  statements  are  appended  showing  the  data  upon  which 
the  public-school  apportionment  has  been  distm)uted,  as  well  as  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  contract  and  tribal  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  B.  Bbown, 

Supervisor. 
The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs, 

Washirigtan,  D.  G. 


Statistici  of  tribal  hoarding  sdiooU, 


^r 


Total 
enroll- 
meat. 


AvenM 
attend- 


Cost  of 
baildingi 

and 
repairs. 


Cost  of 
main- 


Total 

annual 

expendi- 

tore. 


Amount 
ooUeoted, 
board  of 

em- 
ployees. 


Net 

totel 

esroeodl- 

uixe. 


Choctaw  Nation: 

Armstrong  Male 
Orphan  Academy 

Jones  ICale  Acad- 
emy  

WheekMsk  Female 
Orphan  Academy 

Tuskahoma  F  e  - 
male  Academy... 
Chickasaw  Nation: 

Bloomflekl  Semi- 
nary  

Collins  Institute.... 
Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  Acad- 
emy  

Creek  Natfon: 

Euchee  Boarding 
School 

Buf^ula  Boarding 
School 

Noyaka  Boarding 
School 

Tullahassee  Board- 
ing School 

Cherokee  Nation: 

Cherokee  Orphan 
Training  School. . 


100 
100 
86 
100 

80 
£2 

100 

100 
100 
90 
76 


120 
173 


148 


110 

160 
100 
116 
97 

71 


104 
95 
82 

107 


106 
80 
76 
76 


82,767.54 
1,078.38 
4,801.2S 
3,092.87 

1,477.86 
1,577.67 

995.87 

8,940.60 

2,634.96 

735.00 

171.48 

1,465.82 


821,844.06 
20,537.91 
16,005.73 
17,920.43 


14,188.22 
13,423.97 


17,361.23 

16,582.38 
15,758.90 
17, 137. 49 
12,325.19 

17,757.84 


824,611.62 
21,616.29 
20,807.01 
21,013.30 


15,666.07 
15,001.64 


18,367.10 

25,522.88 
18,393.86 
17,872.49 
12,496.67 

19,223.66 


$1,100.47  128,511.16 

862.99  I  20,753.30 

1,016.55  I  19, 79a  46 

l,06a25  .  19,963.06 


749.25 
656.55 


1,080.^ 

1.22a  12 

827.06 

1,148.48 


1,034.47 


14,9ia8> 
14,844.09 


17.287.68 

24,308.76 
17,566.90 
16,724.a 
12, 49a  67 

18, 18a  19 
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Boarding  ichooU, 
Annstrong  Mmle  Academy: 

Postroffice  addreeB,  Academy,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Bokchito,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Bokchito. 

Railroad  station  (incluaing  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Bokchito, 

Okla.,  4  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 
Capacity,  100. 
Total  enrollment,  120. 
Average  attendance,  104. 
Jones  Male  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Hartshome,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Hartshome,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Hartshome,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Hartshome, 

Okla.,  4  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 
Capacity,  100. 
Total  enrollment,  173. 
Average  attendance,  96. 
Wheelock  Female  Academv : 

Postroffice  address,  MiUerton,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Millerton,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Millerton,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (incluaing  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Millerton, 

Okla.,  1}  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 
Capacity,  85. 
Total  enrollment,  89. 
Average  attendance,  82. 
Tuskahoma  Female  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Tuslokhoma,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Tuskahoma,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (incluaing  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Tuskahoma, 

Okla.,  4  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 
Capacity,  100. 
Total  enrollment,  148. 
Average  attendance,  107. 
Bloomfield  Seminary : 

Post-office  address,  Hendrix,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Kemp  City,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Kemp  City, 

Okla.,  about  2  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 
Capacity,  80. 
Total  enrollment,  98. 
Average  attendance,  71. 
Collins  Institute: 

Post-office  address,  Frisco,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Stonewall,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  Stonewall,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Stonewall, 

Okla.,  6  miles  to  school  oy  private  conveyance. 
Capacity,  52. 
Total  enroUment,  73. 
Average  attendance,  47. 
Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School: 

Post-office  address,  Park  Hill,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  Govemment  line  from  Tahlequah. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station).  Park  Hill, 

Okla.,  3  miles  by  private  conveyance  or  Tahlequah  6  milea. 
Capacity,  66. 
Total  enrollment,  71. 
Average  attendance,  66. 
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MekuBukey  Academy: 

Post-office  address,  Mekusukey,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  SemiBole,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  Government  line  to  Seminole. 

Raihoad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Seminole, 
Okla.,  5  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  100. 

Total  enroUment,  110. 

Average  attendance,  88. 
Eufaula  Boafdine  School: 

Post-office  address,  Eufaula.  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Eufaula,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection  with  regular  telephone  line. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Eufaula, 
Okla.,  1  mile  from  depot. 

Capacity,  100. 

Total  enrollment,  109. 

Average  attendance.  80. 
Euchee  Boarding  School: 

Post-office  address,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection  with  r^ular  telephone  line. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Sapulpa, 
Okla.,  1  mile  from  depot. 

Capacity,  100. 

Total  enrollment,  150. 

Average  attendance,  108. 
Nuyaka  Boarding  School: 

Post-office  address,  Nuyaka,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Beg^,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  private  line  to  Beggs,  Okla. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  B^gs,  Okla., 
12  miles  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  90. 

Total  enrollment,  116. 

Average  attendance,  76. 
Tullahassee  Boarding  School: 

Post-office  address,  Tullahassee,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Tullahassee,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Tullahassee, 
Okla.,  li  mOes  to  school  by  private  conveyance. 

Capacity,  75. 

Total  enrollment,  97. 

Average  attendance,  75. 

Day  ichooh 

Hildebrand  School: 

Post-office  address,  Estella,  Okla. 

Telegraphic  address,  Vinita,  Okla. 

Telephone  connection,  none. 

Railroad  station  (including  manner  of  reaching  school  from  station),  Vinita, 

Okla.,  bv  livery  conveyance. 
Capacity,  35. 
Total  enrollment,  35. 
Average  attendance,  Id. 
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Enrollment  of  itudenU  from  Five  Civilized  Tribee  in  HaekeU  Institute  and  CJnloceo 

Training  School. 


Choc- 
taw 

Chicka- 
saw. 

Craek. 

Semi- 
m)le. 

Chero- 
kee. 

Total 

Kiirolled: 
Male... 

Hatkm  IntlUftU 

26 
16 

8 

1 

65 
40 

8 
10 

87 
24 

139 

F^tnftV*. 

91 

CkUoeeo  Training  ScKool. 

42 

4 

106 

18 

61 

230 

Enrolled: 
Male.... 

13 
10 

8 
8 

83 
24 

20 

0 

64 
30 

138 

Female 

81 

23 

16 

67 

29 

84 

200 

Total.. 

66 

20 

162 

47 

146 

430 

Statistics  of  contract  schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Re- 
stricted. 

Unre- 
stricted. 

Aversfe 
attend- 
ance. 

Amount 
paid. 

Choctaw 

14 
30 

28 
26 

64 

43 

86 
14 
60 

67 
86 

11 
10 

28 
24 

2 
8 

3 

1 

16 
22 

86 

6 

87 

9 
12 

11 
3 

14 
3 

12 
22 

26 
24 

38 
21 

6.4 
22.7 

2a6 
16.4 

87.6 
27.1 

77.7 
13.3 
40.1 

44.6 
26.3 

9.3 

7 

23.3 
20.3 

$671.37 

r!h{<>inKmw 

2,041.23 

2,093.34 
1,703.29 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College,  Durant,  Okla.: 
Choctaw 

Horray  State  School  of  Agricaltore,  Tishomingo, 
Okla.: 
Choctaw 

4,100.24 
3,014.71 

0,326.61 

Chickasaw x.  ...  . 

Old  Ooodland  Indian  Industrial  School,  Hogo,  Okla.: 
Choctaw 

El  Meta  Bond  Collie,  Mfaico,  Okla.:  Chickasaw 

St  Agnes  MissionTAntlers,  Okla.:  Choctaw 

9 
13 

48 
23 

1,405.32 
4,320.00 

St.  Agnes  Academy,  Ardmore,  Okla.: 

4,813.76 

rhf4>)rfmiw 

2,738.44 

St.  Joseph's  School,  Chickasha,  Okla.: 

Choctaw 

1,007.17 
766.91 

Chickasaw 

7 

14 
21 

St.  Elizabeth's  School,  Porcell,  Okla.: 

Choctaw 

2,617.24 
2,198.12 

Chickasaw 

Total: 

Choctaw 

327 
181 

177 
64 

160 
127 

28,75&02 
13,867.61 

nhicVfwaw 

608 

231 

277 

42,616.28 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA. 


Governor's  Office, 
Juneau^  Alaska^  October  7, 191S. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  this  ofBce  for  the  fiscal  period 
ended  June  30,  1913 : 

GENERAIi  CONDITIONS. 

A  more  hopeful  feeling  is  now  evident  among  the  people  of  Alaska 
than  for  several  preceding  years.  This  is  due  to  the  belief  that  the 
Territory  is  about  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  unparalleled  development, 
industrially  and  commercially.  While  the  rich  placer  gold  fields 
of  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  Seward  Peninsula  no  longer  give  em- 
ployment to  as  great  a  number  of  men  as  in  former  years,  the  placer 
gold  output  is  still  large.  The  old  methods  of  placer  mining  are 
being  displaced  and  in  some  districts  the  power  aredge  has  revolu- 
tionized the  methods  of  mining,  and  alluvial  deposits  carrying  lesser 
values  are  worked  at  a  profit.  In  the  placer  regions,  too,  attention  is 
now  being  directed  to  prospecting  for  quartz,  especially  on  Seward 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Fairbanfi  region  of  the  Tanana  Valley. 
In  the  latter  section  a  number  of  quartz  mines  are  being  developea ; 
small  stamp  mills  are  working  profitably,  and  in  some  instances 
the  cost  of  development  has  been  obtained  from  ore  taken  from  the 
mine  in  the  progress  of  development  work.  On  Seward  Peninsula 
there  is  also  considerable  activity  in  quartz  development,  including 
gold  and  tin  ledges. 

POPULATION. 

The  decline  in  placer  mining  by  the  old  methods  has  resulted  in  a 
decrease  of  the  population  in  the  strictly  gold  placer  regions,  but  on 
the  other  hand  in  other  sections  there  has  been  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation, especially  in  southeastern  Alaska,  due  to  extensive  quartz- 
mining  developments,  the  growth  of  the  inshore  and  deep-sea  fish- 
eries, and  the  consequent  increase  of  commercial  business.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  population  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole 
has  increased  to  some  extent  during  the  past  year. 

The  census  of  1910  was  the  fourth  enumeration  of  the  population 
of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  Government,  the  others  having  been 
taken  in  1880,  1890,  and  1900.  In  1880  the  population,  partly  esti- 
mated, was  33,426,  98  per  cent  being  Indians;  in  1890  the  population 
was  returned  at  32,052,  a  decrease  lor  the  decennial  period  of  1,374. 
In  the  following  decade  the  population  nearly  douoled,  the  great 
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increase  being  due  to  the  rush  of  gold  seekers  in  the  three  years 
prior  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  enumeration  of  that  year  having 
returned  a  population  of  63,592,  an  increase  of  98.4  per  cent. 

Many  of  those  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1900  did  not  settle  per- 
manently in  this  country,  and  although  the  Indians  and  Chinese 
decreased  in  number  by  more  than  6,000  there  was  nevertheless  a 
slight  increase  in  the  population  (764,  or  1.2  per  cent)  during  the 
decade  1900-1910. 

Alaska,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1909,  is  divided 
into  four  judicial  districts.  The  population  in  1910  of  these  dis- 
tricts was  as  follows:  First,  15,216;  second,  12,351;  third,  20,078; 
and  fourth,  16,711. 

The  total  area  of  the  Territory  is  590,884  square  miles.  The  density 
of  population  per  square  mile  in  1900  and  1910  was  0.1 ;  that  is,  there 
was  only  about  1  inhabitant  to  10  square  miles  of  area. 

The  white  population  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  36,000. 

Alaska  has  therefore  passed  the  low-water  mark  from  the  stand- 
point of  population,  and^  although  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  tak- 
mg  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  (except  in  a  few  towns)  since  the  last 
decennial  census,  it  is  believed  that  the  population  is  now  slowly  but 
permanently  increasing,  and  that  the  increase  of  native-born  whites 
and  white  immigrants  will  steadily  grow  in  the  coming  years.  The 
number  of  white  males  of  voting  age  in  Alaska  in  1910  was  28,030, 
or  76  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age ;  in  1900  the  corresponding 
percentage  was  68.4. 

Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  slow  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Alaska.  The  decrease  in  alluvial  or  placer  mining,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  one  of  the  prime  causes;  out  a  more  important 
cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  policies  that  have  been 
pursued,  instead  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the  Territory's 
vast  natural  resources,  have  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  pros- 
pectors and  miners  who,  in  a  country  such  as  this,  are  the  advance 
agents  of  development  and  the  couriers  of  civilization.  Lack  of 
transportation  facilities  has  been,  and  is,  another  potent  cause  which 
has  operated  against  the  development  of  promising  mining  regions; 
and  joined  to  sul  this  is  the  additional  embargo  that  has  been  placed 
upon  the  Territory  by  that  government  policy  which  has  resulted  in 
locking  up  the  coal  areas  of  Alaska,  thus  preventing  their  develop- 
ment, the  promotion  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  and  the 
increase  of  population — a  condition,  if  this  policy  were  reversed,  that 
would  be  created  bv  the  opportunities  for  labor  and  capital  that 
would  accrue  from  tne  establishment  of  new  lines  of  human  endeavor 
and  activity. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  railroads  for  Alaska  is  a  thing  indis- 
pensable for  the  development  of  the  country,  because  its  prosperity 
and  further  development  depend  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
transportation.  This  system  shoula  not  only  include  one  or  more  trunk 
lines,  from  some  point  or  points  on  the  coast,  to  the  great  interior 
country,  but  it  should  also  embrace  branch  lines  to  the  coal  fields  and 
other  mining  sections  wherever  practicable.  This  recommendation 
is  in  line  with  the  report  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Conmiission,  made 
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to  Congress  in  1912/  and  a  bill  now  before  Congress  is  intended  to 
provide  such  railroad  facilities,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  its  pas- 
sage, to  the  end  that  something  approaching  adequate  railroad  trans- 
portation shall  be  furnished  to  the  men  who  are  now  endeavoring  to 
develop  the  various  geographical  sections  of  the  Territory,  in  the 
face  of  almost  insurmountable  handicaps,  and  to  those  others  who  will 
follow  in  their  wake,  by  the  thousands,  into  the  rich  agricultural, 
mining,  and  timber  regions  that  will  be  opened  up  by  means  of  the 
railroad  systems  contemplated  by  the  bill  now  before  the  Congress. 

Supplementary  to  railroads,  and  as  producers  of  added  tonnage  for 
railroad  transportation,  there  should  be  a  largely  increased  appro- 
priation by  Congress  for  the  construction  ana  maintenance  of  new 
roads  and  trails.  An  appropriation  by  Congress  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year  for  this  purpose,  for  a  period  of  10  years  would,  I  submit,  add 
to  the  national  wealth,  in  a  decade  and  a  half,  $100,000,000,  because 
since  cheap  transportation  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  development 
of  pioneer  countries,  the  resultant  effect  would  be  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  mineral  output  of  the  Territory,  besides  opening  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  vast  areas  of  land  now  practically  maccessible,  or 
which  can  only  be  reached  at  great  cost. 

TEBBITOBIAI.  LEOISLATUSB. 

Another  factor  that  has  given  the  people  of  Alaska  renewed  hope 
for  the  future  is  the  creation  of  a  local  legislature,  by  which  a  fair 
measure  of  home  rule  has  been  given  the  Territory/  The  first  session 
of  this  body  convened  on  March  3  last  and  during  the  60  days'  session 
considerable  progressive  legislation  was  enacted  that  promises  bene- 
ficial results  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  work  of  the  legislature 
was  such  as  to  amply  demonstrate  that  the  people  of  Alalia  are  fully 
capable  of  governing  themselves. 

THE  TTTTXmE  OF  AT.AayA 

The  statement  that  Alaska  is  destined  to  be  the  future  home  of 

millions  of  Americans  and  that  it  will  comprise  several  new  States  is 

not  extravagant.    The  Territory  is  just  beginning  to  be  known  in  part 

and  its  potential  possibilities  appreciated  in  part.    Given  reasonable 

opportunities  Alaska  will  be  a  "poor  man's  land,"  one  where  is  not 

found  the  "  millionaire's  home  on  the  hill  and  a  thousand  hovels  in 

the  valley ;  "  one  where  the  poor  man  is  not  a  pauper  or  has  the  fear 

of  pauperism  in  his  heart.    While  there  has  been  much  buncombe, 

more  or  less  pure,  spoken  and  written  about  Alaska,  there  has  also 

been  much  truth  told  and  printed  about  it.    The  Territorv  is  not  a 

Utopia,  though  it  has  been  so  pictured.    Neither  is  it  an  ^'  ice  box." 

fitted  only  as  a  habitat  for  polar  bears,  Eskimos,  and  fur  seals,  whicfh 

was  long  a  popular  delusion  and  which  is  still  cherished  even  in  many 

parts  of  the  United  States.    It  does  not  measure  up  to  the  Utopian 

ideal  under  existing  conditions.    It  has,  however,  all  the  materials  for 

-  the  nnaking  of  an  ideal  State  or  a  number  of  States.  It  has  in  the  raw 
all   the  resources,  natural  advantages,  and  opportunities  that  were 

offered  to  the  pioneers  in  other  Territories  of  this  Republic,  and  all 

X  mibllslied  as  H.  Doc.  1346,  62d  Cong.,  3d  seBs. ;  this  publication  may  be  obtained 
from  tbe  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C, 
for  36  cents. 
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that  the  pioneers  of  Alaska  ask  is  to  be  permitted  to  make  legitimate 
use  of  them.  Alaska  may  be  preserved  and  developed  as  the  truly 
representative  section  of  America.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall 
'  into  despoiling  hands,  but  this  condition  need  not  be  seriously  feared 
-at  this  time.  Alaska  to-day  stands  as  the  land  where  hands  and  tools 
may  come  together  if  only  thrift  impel  the  hands;  the  land  where 
individualism  may  grow  from  human  roots;  the  land  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities. 

FARMING. 

Agricultural  development  has  reached  a  stage  that  insures  it  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  industries  of  the  Territory.  This  statement  ap- 
plies generally  to  the  interior  country  and  particularly  to  the  Tanana 
and  xukon  Valleys.  The  work  being  done  at  the  Government  experi- 
mental stations  at  Sitka,  Eampart,  and  Fairbanks,  all  of  which  were 
inspected  the  past  summer,  is  of  surpassing  interest  and  is  such  as  to 
demonstrate  thoroughly  the  wisdom  of  establishing  these  stations. 
Much  work  has  been  done  in  reclaiming  and  cultivating  the  lands, 
and  farm  development  has  been  greatly  aided  and  stimulated  through 
the  agency  of  these  experimental  stations;  notwithstanding  this  there 
apparently  has  been  but  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers  in 
Alaska  during  the  past  year.  This  is  due  to  economic  conditions, 
which  are  such  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  practical  farmers  in 
the  States  and  elsewhere  to  settle  in  Alaska.  The  country  can  not  be 
developed  agriculturally  until  railroads  are  built  and  the  costs  of 
transportation  very  materially  reduced.  It  will  cost  a  farmer,  from 
almost  any  part  of  the  United  States,  as  much  to  transport  his  family 
and  his  live  stock,  his  equipments  and  implements,  etc.,  to  Alaska  as 
it  would  to  buy  a  small  farm  in  the  less  thickly  settled  regions  of  the 
Northern  and  Northwestern  States.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  survey 
of  his  homestead,  if  located  outside  the  few  districts  where  Govern- 
ment surveys  have  been  made,  the  expense  of  erecting  the  necessary 
buildings  and  of  clearing  the  land,  gauged  by  the  prevailing  wages  for 
day  labor  in  Alaska,  and  it  becomes  a  venture  which  no  poor  man  can 
undertake. 

LACK  OF  AVAIIiABLE  MABKETS. 

And  if  he  should  meet  all  these  adverse  conditions  successfully,  he 
still  finds  that  when  his  crops  are  ready  to  market  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  makes  it  impossible  to  sell  them,  eixcept  when  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  local  and  near-by  market,  as  is  the  case  at 
Fairbanks.  These  are  conditions  which  prevent  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  Alaska,  and  which  will  continue  to  prevent  it  until  rail- 
roads are  built  and  freight  and  passenger  rates  are  so  reduced  as  to 
be  somewhat  near  to  those  prevailing  in  the  States.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  is  submitted,  alone  can  remedy  these  conditions.  In  the 
meantime,  American  tarmers  continue  to  flock  to  Canada,  where  the 
handicaps  existing  in  Alaska  either  do  not  exist  at  all  or  are  greatly 
minimized. 

HYBBIDIZATION   OF  GRAINS. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  create  new  varieties  which  shall  be 
better  adapted  to  Alaska  than  the  varieties  grown  in  the  regions 
from  which  the  seeds  are  obtained:  that  is  to  say,  in  more  southern 
latitudes,    Earliness  of  maturity  is  the  first  consideration,  in  order 
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that  the  crop  may  be  safe  from  early  fall  frosts;  and  when  earliness 
has  been  attained  the  other  features  which  must  be  developed  are  a 
stiff  straw  which  will  stand  up  during  storms,  large  heads,  and  pro- 
lific yields.    The  results  so  far  obtained  have  been  most  encouraging. 

EABLY  MATXTBITY  OF  GBAINS. 

The  need  for  early  maturing  varieties  of  grains,  whether  it  be 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  was  again  emphasized  the  past  season. 
There  were  two  early  frosts  throughout  the  interior.  The  first  one 
occurred  on  August  13  and  was  destructive  only  to  tender  plants, 
such  as  tomatoes,  beans,  buckwheat,  and  potato  tops,  and  to  these  only 
when  growing  on  low,  flat  land.  The  crops  on  slopes  and  hillsides 
very  generally  escaped  uninjured.  The  second  frost  occurred  August 
27  and  proved  so  severe  as  to  injure  all  varieties  of  grain  and  ottier 
crops  which  had  not  matured  at  that  time.  At  the  exj)eriment  sta- 
tions at  Fairbanks  and  Rampart  there  were  many  small  plats  of 
early  varieties  of  barley  and  oats  which  escaped  because  they  had 
u Iready  matured.  If  all  Alaskan-grown  crops  were  of  this  early  type, 
farming  would  always  be  safe  in  interior  Alaska,  for  these  are  tne 
earliest  frosts  in  that  region  of  which  there  is  any  record.  At  Fair- 
banks station  two  varieties  of  winter  rye  survived  the  winter  with  a 
fair  stand  and  were  harvested  before  damaging  frosts  occurred.  A 
patch  of  winter  wheat  likewise  survived  the  winter,  though  it  had 
only  a  50  per  cent  stand,  and  matured  and  was  harvested  before 
frosts. 

CTJIiTIVATION  07  ALFALFA. 

At  Rampart  experiment  station  several  varieties  of  alfalfa  have 
been  grown  which  proved  hardy  enough  for  that  climate.  Some  of 
these  matured  a  little  seed  this  season  in  spite  of  the  early  frosts. 
The  establishment  of  hardy  alfalfas  which  can  perpetuate  themselves 
by  maturing  seed  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance — of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  casual  reader  realizes.  It  means  un- 
limited feed  for  live  stock  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  by 
reason  of  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  plant  itself,  both  of  which 
are  essential  to  successnil  farming. 

TT7BNIP   SEED. 

Another  noint  of  interest  is  that  there  have  been  matured  upward 
of  20  pounas  of  turnip  seed.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  best 
turnip  seed  is  grown  in  northern  latitudes  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
rea,son  why  certain  sections  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  should  not  be 
converted  into  successful  seed  farms  for  the  supply  of  seedsmen  in  the 
States.  Certain  early  varieties  of  garden  peas  have  in  like  manner 
been  matured  at  Rampart  station.  Indeed,  peas  have  been  raised 
from  home-grown  seed  at  this  station  for  several  years  past. 

POTATO  GBOWING. 

Potato  growing  has  been  a  marked  success  at  Fairbanks  station. 
Potatoes  are  indeed  grown  all  over  the  Territory,  but  they  differ 
greatly  in  quality  according  to  the  variety,  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  grown,  and  the  method  of  culture.    The  bulk  of  home- 
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grown  potatoes  has  not  met  with  great  favor  at  the  local  markets, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Fairbanks,  but  the  experiment  station  at  that  place 
has  demonstrated  that  by  selecting  gentle  birchland  slopes  facing 
south,  bv  planting  only  early  maturing  varieties,  and  by  sprouting  the 
seed  beiore  planting,  as  fine  potatoes  can  be  grown  in  mterior  Alaska 
as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

KOBIAK  ISLAND  STATION. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Kodiak  station  from 
the  effects  of  the  volcanic  disaster  which  overwhelmed  it  last  year. 
The  entire  northern  end  of  Kodiak  Island  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  ashes  varying  from  1  to  3  feet  in  depth.  The  station  pastures  were 
covered  to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  This  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
cattle  to  the  State  of  Washington,  while  the  sheep  and  horses  re- 
mained  at  Kodiak.  The  cattle  are  still  at  Chehalis,  Wash.,  and  will 
remain  there  until  next  summer,  because  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
grow  sufficient  hay  or  ensilage  to  winter  them  at  the  station.  By  way 
of  reestablishing  the  destroyed  pasture  a  considerable  area  has  been 
sown  to  grasses,  and  in  order  to  establish  these  grasses  it  has  been 
necessary  to  apply  artificial  fertilizers  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  is  believed 
that  the  ashes  will  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the  country.  They  contain 
considerable  available  potash  and  some  phosphoric  acid,  both  of  which 
are  essential  elements  of  plant  food,  but  they  lack  nitrogen,  which 
must  be  artificially  supplied.  It  is  found  that  wherever  a  layer  of 
ashes  is  sufficiently  shallow  to  admit  a  plow  to  mix  them  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  underlying  black  soil,  the  growth  of  all  sorts  of  vegetation 
is  better  than  it  is  on  either  the  pure  ashes  or  on  the  original  black 
soil.  The  ashes  have  largely  been  washed  off  the  hillsides  and  slopes 
by  rains  and  melting  snows  so  that  in  places  the  native  pasture  is 
as  luxuriant  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  certain  that  cultivated  grasses  and 
legumes  can  be  established  there,  and  when  this  change  has  been 
effected  the  pastures  will  be  richer  and  better  than  they  were  before 
the  fall  of  ashes. 

CATTLE  BBEEBING. 

The  Kodiak  station  owns  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Galloway  cattle  of 
about  a  hundred  head  of  all  ages.  The  surplus  of  this  herd  is  sold  to 
Alaska  settlers  at  reasonable  prices  for  breeding  purposes,  in  order 
to  stock  the  country  with  a  breed  suitable  to  the  climate.    It  is  also 

Slanned  to  develop  dairy  qualities  in  this  breed  of  cattle  so  as  to  pro- 
uce  a  hardy  all-purpose  cow,  which  the  country  needs.  The  dairy 
work  has  been  temporarily  held  in  abeyance  because  of  the  removal 
of  the  herd.  The  station  also  owns  about  a  hundred  head  of  large, 
long-wooled  sheep,  which  have  been  bred  in  Alaska  and  are  inured  to 
the  climate.  The  surplus  from  this  flock  will  likewise  be  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  settlers  with  a  view  to  stocking  the  country  with  a 
suitable  breed  of  sheep.  They  are  also  being  bred  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  hardy  stock  suitable  to  the  climate,  and  it  is  the  aim  to 
improve  both  the  wool  and  the  mutton. 

It  is  again  emphasized  here  that  Alaska  has  great  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities, but  railroads,  highroads,  and  other  means  of  improved 
transportation  must  be  had  before  these  possibilities  can  be  developed. 
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and  then  it  will  be  desirable  to  encourage  settlement  of  the  country 
by  people  from  northern  Europe  and  the  Northwestern  States,  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  cold  climate  and  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
agriculture  which  must  be  followed  in  high  latitudes. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  modify 
the  immi^ation  laws,  so  far  as  Alaska  is  concerned,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  colonies  of  Scandinavians  to  seitie  in  Alaska  as  agricul- 
turists without  great  expense  to  themselves.  If  established  precedents 
of  our  Government  could  be  overcome  to  the  extent  of  paying  the 
transportation  of  desirable  immigrants,  who  should  be  selected  by 
Grovemment  agents,  from  their  homes  to  Alaska  and  by  helping  them 
alon^  by  small  loans  until  they  become  established,  Alaska  would  be 
speedily  settled  with  a  people  who  would  clear  the  wilderness  and 
turn  it  into  productive  larms.  It  may  also  be  jpointed  out  here  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  for  years  been  onering  special  induce- 
ments to  farmers  in  the  United  States  and  northern  Europe  to  move 
to  Canada  and  settle  the  agricultural  land  of  the  Dominion,  agents 
of  that  Government  having  been  paid  bonuses  for  every  person  they 
induced  to  settle  in  that  country.  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  American  farmers  have  moved 
to  Canada  and  taken  with  them  millions  of  capital,  and  whatever 
Canada  has  gained  has  been  America's  loss,  and  therefore  it  is  sug- 
gested that  our  laws  and  precedents  should  not  be  so  inflexible  that 
they  can  not  be  made  to  yield  to  the  evident  interests  of  this  great 
country. 

AGBICULTITBAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  ALASKA. 

The  following  general  statement  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
Alaska  is  madehy  C.  C.  Georgeson,  special  agent  in  charge  of  Alaska 
Experiment  Stations,  Department  oi  Agriculture: 

Alaska  has  two  climatic  belts  known,  respectively,  as  the  coast  region  and 
the  Interior.  The  coast  region  is  rainy,  has  mild  winters  and  cool  summers. 
The  interior  region  is  for  the  most  part  dry,  has  very  severe  winters  and  short 
bnt  warm  summers.  These  distinctions  should  be  borne  in  mind  because  they 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  farmer. 

Considering  first  the  coast  region,  southeastern  Alaska  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  timber.  The  country  is  rugged ;  there  are  but  few  valleys  suited 
to  a^culture.  The  spruce  timber  in  most  cases  reaches  clear  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  It  is  ordinarily  too  expensive  to  clear  this  land  for  farming  purposes. 
In  the  Prince  William  Sound  region  and  westward  to  Bering  Sea  the  forest 
gradually  disappears  until  west  of  Kodlak  Island  there  is  practically  no  forest 
at  all.  This  r^on  is  covered  with  grass  and  low  bushes  and  is  suited  for  graz- 
ing purposes.  Cattle  and  sheep  can,  if  they  are  hardy,  live  out  the  entire 
year,  and  cattle  can  obtain  food  as  long  as  the  ground  is  not  covered  with  snow. 
Vegetables  of  hardy  kinds  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the  coast  region.  Cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  lettuce,  radishes,  turnips,  etc.,  are  no  better,  sweeter,  or 
crisper  anywhere  than  those  grown  in  this  region.  On  the  other  hand,  graiu 
growing  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  success.  Barley  and  oats  can  be  matured,  but 
usually  the  fall  rains  are  so  heavy  and  so  continuous  that  it  is  difficult  to  save 
the  grain  after  it  has  ripened.  Southeastern  Alaska  is  practically  only  adapted 
to  gardening,  and  southwestern  Alaska  is  preeminently  adapted  to  stock  raising 
and  gardening. 

The  interior  region  differs  totally  from  the  coast  belt  not  only  in  climate  but 
to  products  and  agricultural  capacity.  While  the  summers  are  short,  about 
90  to  too  days  free  from  killing  frost,  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  mature 
all  the  hardy  grains.  The  Government  has  maintained  an  experiment  station 
at  Rampart,  Alaska,  in  latitude  65  degrees  30  minutes,  since  1900,  and  in  that 
period  the  experimenters  have  never  failed  to  mature  all  early  varieties  of 
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barley  and  oats.  Spring  wheat  and  spring  rye,  on  the  other  hand,  mature  but 
seldom ;  they  require  a  rather  longer  season  than  barley  and  oats.  Winter  rye 
and  winter  wheat  can  be  matured  8ucces8fully,  not  only  at  this  station  but 
throughout  the  Interior,  whenever  the. snowfall  is  3  feet  deep,  so  that  the  crop 
is  protected  during  the  coldest  portion  of  the  weather.  Winter  grains  should 
be  sowed  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  harvest  about  the 
middle  of  August  of  the  following  year.  Hardy  vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  be 
grown  in  the  interior  with  equal  or  possibly  even  greater  success  than  In  the 
coast  region.  This  is  proven  by  the  many  successful  market  gardeners  scattered 
throughout  the  country  wherever  the  mining  camps  afford  a  market 

The  mainland,  including  the  region  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  Nushagak  Rivers, 
is  intermediate  between  the  coast  region  and  the  interior,  as  here  noted.  The 
summers  are  cool  like  the  coast  belt  and  the  winters  not  so  severe  as  in  the 
interior.  Oats  and  barley  can  be  matured  in  the  Kuskokwim  and  Nushagak 
river  valleys,  but  conditions  are  not  quite  as  favorable  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Tanana  Valley,  and  the  feeding  season  is  longer  than  in  the  coast  r^on. 

Going  still  farther  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  and  Seward  Penin- 
sula, agriculture  can  not  be  made  a  success  except  vegetable  gardening  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale ;  grain  can  not  be  matured  in  that  region.  Consider- 
ing the  agricultural  possibilities  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  wheat  growini: 
is  precarious  and  com  growing  impossible;  tender  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  melons,  peppers,  etc.,  can  not  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  Alaska. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS  AND  OTHER  RESERVATIONS. 

Fewer  complaints  are  to  be  noted  during  the  past  year  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  national  forests,  which  embrace  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  more  heavily  timbered  areas  of  Alaska,  due  to  the 
more  liberal  spirit  that  has  been  manifested  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  regulations  and  the  knowledge  that  the  national  forest  system 
has  become  a  fixed  policy  of  the  Government.  However,  the  utility 
of  some  of  the  forest  reservations  of  Alaska  may  well  oe  doubted, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  Chugach  National  Forest  is  more  valuable  for  the 
mineral  wealth  it  contains  than  for  its  timber. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  were  $62,460.55,  as  compared 
with  $53,218.41  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  allotment  for  the 
management  of  these  national  forests  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  was 
$36,745.79. 

The  number  of  areas  surveyed  and  platted  for  occupancy  permits 
during  the  year  was  120.  The  number  of  permits  granted  during  the 
year  lor  whaling  stations,  canneries,  salteries,  cold-storage  plants, 
mild-cure  stations,  stores,  dwelling  houses,  power  sites,  flumes,  etc., 
was  208 ;  the  number  of  such  permits  now  in  force  is  332.  The  num- 
ber of  homesteads  surveyed  and  reported  for  listing,  under  the  act 
of  June  11,  1906.  which  provides  for  the  entry  of  agricultural  lands 
within  national  lorests  was  16,  and  20  mining  claims  were  examined 
and  reported  on. 

The  total  number  of  timber  sales  made  during  the  year  was  267. 
The  total  amount  of  timber  scaled  that  was  cut  on  the  Tongass  and 
Chugach  National  Forests  during  the  fiscal  year  was  33,534,860  board 
feet,  as  compared  with  44,647,410  board  feet  the  previous  year;  ap- 
proximately 5,885,700  board  feet  of  the  amount  scaled  this  year  con- 
sisted of  piling  cut  for  wharves  and  fish  traps,  which  amounted  to 
1,969,505  linear  feet. 

All  persons  living  on  or  near  the  national  forests  in  Alaska  are  per- 
mitted  to  take  free  of  charge  all  the  wood  they  need  for  their  own 
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domestic  purposes.  Timber  needed  by  prospectors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  holdings  is  given  free  of  charge. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  national  forests 
of  Alaska  is  returned  to  the  Territory  for  the  maintenance  of  roads, 
trails,  and  schools;  IG  per  cent  of  this  amount  must  be  spent  on  roads 
and  trails  within  the  national  forests.  The  10  per  cent  fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1913  was  spent  in  the  construction  of  a  plank  road 
2,500  feet  long  at  Craig,  Alaska,  and  in  building  5,000  feet  of  trail 
from  tidewater  toward  Bailey  Bay  Hot  Springs,  in  the  Tongass 
Forest  Reserve.  Approximately  $1,000  was  spent  during  the  season 
of  1913  fighting  the  numerous  forest  fires  in  the  region  of  Turnagain 
Arm,  Chugach  National  Forest. 

The  Aleutian  Island  Reservation,  created  by  Executive  order  on 
March  3,  1913,  is  ostensibly  for  the  propagation  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  reindeer,  and  fish.  This  group  of  islands  includes  several 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  but  a  small  area,  if  any,  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  reserved.  If  it  is  proposed  to  establish  experiment  stations 
for  the  propagation  of  fur-bearing  animals,  reindeer,  and  fish,  it 
is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  a  much  smaller  area  than  that  embraced 
in  the  entire  Aleutian  Island  Reservation  would  sufBce ;  the  remainder 
should  be  opened  to  the  settler  and  prospector. 

MINOR  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 

The  warden  and  four  deputy  wardens,  for  whom  provision  was 
made  in  the  sundry  civil  act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1912,  spent  the  entire  year  in  Alaska.  They  each  established 
headquarters  in  certain  of  the  more  important  fur-producing  regions 
where  they  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  trappers  and  hunters  and 
see  that  the  law  and  regulations  were  observed.  Bv  locating  in  fur 
regions  the  wardens  were  able  to  make  a  study  di  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  in  this  way  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  was 
obtained.  Specimens  were  also  collected  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
a  study  to  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  different  animals  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  in  the  various  fur-producing  sections  of  Alaska.  These 
specimens  are  proving  useful  to  arrive  at  decisions  as  to  the  proper 
dates  for  close  seasons  in  the  Territory. 

In  the  year  ended  November  15,  1912,  fur  shipments  were  made 
from  120  different  places  in  Alaska.  Among  the  most  important 
shipping  points  are:  St.  Michael,  Nome,  Fairbanks,  Wrangell. 
Nushagak,  and  Ketchikan.  The  total  of  the  fur  shipments  in  1912 
aggregated  $794,156.63,  inclusive  of  seal,  which  were  valued  at 
$141,789.82.  The  fur  shipments  in  1911  were  valued  at  $802,750.  The 
furs  shipped  included  black,  brown,  glacier,  and  polar  bear,  beaver, 
ermine,  fox  (black,  blue,  cross,  red,  silver  gray,  and  white),  Arctic 
hare,  lynx,  marten,  muskrat,  mink,  land  otter,  sea  otter,  reindeer  fawn, 
fur  seal,  hair  seal,  squirrel,  wolf,  and  wolverine. 

TUB  SEAL. 

Sealing  operations  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  the  season  of 
1912  were  conducted,  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  fur-seal  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.    The 
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treaty  of  July  7,  1911,  which  makes  pelagic  sealing  unlawful,  went 
into  effect  December  15,  1911,  and  as  a  result  there  was  no  pelagic 
sealing  during  the  season  of  1912.  This  was  the  first  season,  there- 
fore, since  the  beginning  of  pelagic  sealing  that  the  fur-seal  herd 
was  not  subject  to  the  ravages  of  these  sealers,  and  to  this  essential 
protective  measure  the  herd  made  immediate  response.  It  was 
possible  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fur  seal  to  take  an 
actual  census  of  the  herd,  the  enumeration  thus  made  showing  that 
there  were  215,940  seals  of  all  classes  in  the  herd. 

The  census  for  1911,  based  chiefly  on  estimates,  gave  a  total  of  only 
123,600,  which  was  evidently  an  underestimate,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  were  on  the  islands  in  1912  at  least  30,000  seals  that  would 
not  have  been  there  if  pelagic  sealing  had  been  continued. 

The  number  of  skins  shipped  in  1912  was  3,764.  These  were  sold 
at  auction  in  London  in  January,  1913,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
being  $130,640.57.  Under  the  leasing  system  which  prevailed  prior 
to  1910  the  Government  would  have  received  only  $38,589.25  for  the 
season's  take  of  skins. 

The  take  of  fox  skins  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  winter  of 
1911-12  totaled  384  blues  and  29  whites.  These  were  also  sold  at 
auction  in  London,  in  March,  1913,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale 
being  $20,505.17.  A  choice  lot  of  28  skins  from  St  Paul  Island  sold 
for  $131  per  skin.  Under  the  old  leasing  system  the  Government 
received  nothing  for  fox  skins. 

SITKA  INDIANS'  CLAIICS. 

The  fur-seal  herd  in  its  annual  migration  northward  to  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands  passes  close  to  the  islands  of  southeastern  Alaska  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
native  hunters  from  Sitka  and  vicinity  to  repair  to  a  locality  suitable 
for  sealing  and  there  carry  on  pelagic  sealing  operations.  Under 
the  law  only  native  hunters  were  allowed  to  engage  in  this  occupa- 
tion. In  1909,  396  skins  were  taken  by  them,  and  in  1910,  135  were 
secured.  In  earlier  days  the  seals  were  captured  by  the  use  of  spears 
and  clubs,  but  with  the  introduction  of  firearms  the  more  primitive 
weapons  were  entirely  supplanted.  By  the  fur-seal  treaty  of  July, 
1911,  the  natives,  while  still  allowed  to  carry  on  pelagic  sealing,  are 
prohibited  the  use  of  firearms.  Under  this  condition  the  natives 
were  not  able  to  capture  a  single  seal  during  the  spring  of  1912. 
The  natives  claim  that  a  considerable  amount  of  property  has  been 
rendered  useless,  in  addition  to  depriving  them  of  the  source  of  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  sealskins,  and  they  have  asked  that  reimburse- 
ment be  made  to  them  by  the  Government.  There  is  an  element  of 
strict  justice  in  the  petition  of  these  Indians  for  reimbursement,  and 
it  is  recommended  tnat  their  request  be  granted  upon  proper  proof 
of  the  validity  of  their  claims. 

ALASKA  REINDEER. 

The  reports  from  the  reindeer  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1912,  show  a  total  of  38,476  reindeer,  as  compared  with 
33,629  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1911,  a  net  increase  of  4,747, 
distributed  among  54  herds.  Of  the  38,476  reindeer,  24,068,  or  62.5 
per  cent,  are  owned  by  633  natives ;  3,776,  or  9.8  per  cent,  are  owned 
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by  the  United  States ;  4,511,  or  11.7  per  cent,  are  owned  by  missions ; 
and  6,121,  or  16  per  cent,  are  owned  oy  Lapps. 

At  the  average  value  of  $25  per  head,  the  24,068  reindeer  owned 
by  the  natives  represent  a  capital  of  $601,700.  The  total  income  of 
the  natives  from  the  reindeer  industry  during  said  fiscal  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of  meat  and  hides  used  by  me  natives  themselves, 
was  $44,885.04. 

The  reindeer  industry  affects  the  entire  coastal  region  from  Point 
Barrow  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula — a  region  approximately  in  length 
the  distance  from  Maine  to  South  Carolina.  A  line  connecting  the 
54  herds  would  be  more  than  5,000  miles  in  length. 

There  are  633  native  owners  of  reindeer,  whose  immediate  families 
number  approximately  2,500;  in  addition,  approximately  4,000  na- 
tives are  affected  by  the  reindeer  industry,  obtaining  reindeer  prod- 
ucts in  exchange  for  their  own  wares.  Accordingly,  the  total  num- 
ber of  natives  affected  by  the  reindeer  industry  may  be  estimated  to 
be  about  6,500.  The  total  appropriations  made  by  Congress  sin(ie 
the  introduction  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  in  1893  aggregate  $292,000; 
and  the  income  received  by  natives  from  this  industry  during  that 
period  is  estimated  at  $142,510.  The  total  valuation  and  income 
of  all  the  reindeer  herds  of  Alaska  is  estimated  at  $1,162,060. 

The  total  incomes  of  missions  and  Laplanders  from  reindeer,  1893 
to  1912,  was  $57,650. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  reached  by  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska 
the  upper  Kuskokwim  and  Copper  River  regions  and  the  coast  east 
of  Point  Barrow;  also  Nunivak,  Kodiak,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
The  establishment  of  herds  in  these  regions  will  complete  the  means 
for  gradually  stocking  with  reindeer  all  of  the  un timbered  regions 
of  Alaska  adapted  for  that  industry.  The  reindeer  industry  un- 
doubtedly is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension. 

In  October,  1911,  the  first  shipment  of  dressed  reindeer  meat  was 
made  from  Nome  to  Seattle.  It  consisted  of  about  125  carcasses  pur- 
chased from  Eskimo  herders.  The  animals  were  unslrillfuUy  slaugh- 
tered by  Eskimos  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  meat  was  found 
unfit  for  consumption  when  placed  on  the  market.  In  September  of 
the  present  year  another  shipment  of  dressed  reindeer  meat  was  made 
from  Nome  to  Seattle,  this  time  care  having  been  taken  in  the 
slaughter  and  preparation  of  the  animals  for  shipment  by  skilled 
white  butchers,  and  the  meat,  it  is  reported,  was  disposed  of  at  satis- 
factory prices.  Herewith  is  appended  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Dean,  for  years  a  trader  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  regions,  which 
may  serve  to  illuminate  to  some  extent  the  reindeer  situation  in  north- 
western Alaska : 

In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  embody  in  a  letter  the  substance  of 
our  recent  conversation  relative  to  the  reindeer  Industry  in  Alaska,  I  beg  to 
state :  That  during  the  15  years  I  have  been  in  Alaska  I  have  had  more  than  the 
usual  opportunity  of  studying  the  herds,  both  here  and  in  Siberia,  and  I  have 
taken  special  interest  in  the  development  of  the  industry,  as  pilor  to  going  to 
Alaska  I  was  engaged  in  raising  horses  and  cattle  in  the  States.  More  espe- 
cially during  the  last  five  years  have  I  become  acquainted  with  the  herds  be- 
tween Nome  and  Point  Barrow,  in  which  section  the  deer  are  numerically  large 
enough  and  the  district  extensive  enough  to  warrant  special  attention,  though 
the  same  conditions  apply  to  most  of  the  herds  in  other  districts.  I  have  found 
that  herds  have  increased  to  a  point  where  there  is  an  annual  surplus  available 
for  slaughter,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few  herds  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  towns  there  was  no  available  market  for  the  meat    In  conjunc- 
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tion  with  the  Govemment  agent  I  learned  last  winter  that  there  were  at  least 
1,000  head  ready  for  slaughter  and  for  which  there  was  no  market  north  of 
Nome.  I  also  found  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  introduction  of 
new  strains  into  the  various  herds  and  that  a  consequent  inbreeding  had  re- 
sulted both  in  the  deterioration  in  the  size  of  the  animals  and  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  and  in  many  cases  of  disease. 

The  natives  have  been  given  the  reindeer  by  the  Government  and  now  ask. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  with  them?  "  For  all  the  benefit  thoy  have  so  far  received 
consists  of  the  supplies  that  have  been  distributed  to  the  Government  herders 
and  apprentices;  that  is,  with  the  exception  heretofore  mentioned* as  being  con- 
tiguous to  the  towns.  I  consider  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
reindeer  industry  has  entirely  outgrown  the  limited  attention  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  given  it,  and  a  separate  bureau  should  be  established,  consist- 
ing of  competent,  experienced  men,  and  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  strain  into  the  various  herds;  a  failure  to  do  which  will 
result  in  the  entire  loss,  both  to  the  Govemment  and  the  natives,  of  all  the 
money  and  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  to  date.  I  also  consider  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  Government  boat  equipped  with  a  refrigerator  plant  and 
means  whereby  the  natives  will  be  enabled  to  slaughter  the  reindeer  under  Gov- 
emment supervision  and  so  make  the  meat  acceptable  to  all  markets. 

That  the  reindeer  Industry  will  in  the  future  become  one  of  the  great  factors 
in  the  solution  of  the  meat  problem  of  the  country  I  have  no  doubt,  consider- 
ing tlie  enormous  territory  that  is  available  for  the  purpose.  I  should  esti- 
mate that  the  amount  of  money  that  the  present  surplus  would  bring  to  the 
natives,  between  Nome  and  Point  Barrow,  would  at  present  annually  exceed 
$20,000;  that  is,  allowing  them  only  two-thirds  of  the  prices  they  now  get  for 
each  animal.  I  also  consider  that  the  reindeer  industry  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  future  settlement  of  Alaska,  for  it  is  Just  as  absurd  to  say  that  white 
men  when  given  cattle  would  kill  them  all  as  it  is  to  say  that  they  would  de- 
stroy their  reindeer  herds. 

Senate  joint  memorial  No.  13,  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
Alaska  Legislature,  asks  that  white  men,  settlers  of  Alaska,  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  herds  of  reindeer  under  the  same  rules  and  condi- 
tions that  Eskimos,  missions,  and  Lapps  are  now  supplied,  to  the  end 
that  this  food  product  may  be  distributed  over  the  entire  inhabited 
portions  of  Alaska  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  thereof,  and  I  fully 
concur  in  the  subject  matter  of  this  memorial. 

FISHERIES, 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  one  of  its  most  valuable  commercial 
and  industrial  assets.  Each  year  the  fisheries  are  attaining  a  more 
commanding  place  in  the  productive  history  of  the  country.  Form- 
erly this  great  and  rapidly  growing  industry  was  largely  confined  to 
the  salmon,  but  halibut  fishing  has  now  assumed  an  important  place 
and  is  still  capable  of  great  expansion.  The  fisheries  output  is  second 
only  to  the  production  of  gold  and  other  metals,  and  its  tremendous 
importance  to  the  country  generally  serves  to  emphasize  the  vital 
need  of  supplementary  legislation  to  conserve  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  the  industry,  to  the  end  that  valuable  food  fishes  may  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  a  bountiful  nature  intended  them, 
and  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exploitation  and  the  creation  of  for- 
tunes for  the  few  and  the  unnecessary  depletion  of  the  various  species 
in  Alaska  waters. 

A  review  of  recently  completed  detailed  statistics  for  1912  shows  that 
there  were  24,263  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska  during  that  calendar  year.  This  was  an  increase  of  6,331  over 
the  number  of  persons  so  engaged  in  1911.  Of  these  10,101  were  whites, 
7,299  Indians,  3,341  Japanese,  2,986  Chinese,  and  536  miscellaneous, 
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including  Filipinos,  Mexicans,  and  Porto  Ricans.  The  noteworthy 
increases  in  1912  were  2,482  whites,  2,657  natives,  788  Japanese,  anS 
520  Chinese.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  natives  employed  during 
the  year  was  slightly  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  white  persons. 
The  fisheries  of  southeastern  Alaska  gave  employment  to  10,372 
persons;  central  Alaska  to  3,602;  and  western  Alaska  to  10,289.  The 
total  investment  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1912  was  $37,549,740. 
Exclusive  of  the  cod  and  halibut  fisheries  the  amount  was  $35,239,016, 
as  compared  with  $22,671,387,  in  1911,  an  increase  of  $12,567,629. 
The  amounts  invested  according  to  each  of  the  important  fisheries 
were  as  follows:  Salmon  canning,  $33,759,295;  halibut,  $2,036,050; 
whale,  $1,140,831;  herring,  $338,890;  cod,  $274,674.  Geographically 
the  investment  is  distributed  as  follows:  Southeastern  Alaska, 
$16,772,245;  central  Alaska,  $7,747,766;  and  western  Alaska,  $13,- 
029,730. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  capital  is  in- 
vested in  the  various  branches  of  salmon  packing.  The  large  in- 
crease in  the  investment  in  salmon  canning  was  the  result  of  the 
phenomenal  prices  brought  by  a  large  part  of  the  pack  in  1911.  A 
summary  of  the  products  of  the  Alaska  fisheries  in  1912  shows  that 
there  were  produced  4,056,021  cases  of  canned  salmon,  valued  at 
$16,295,490;  16,896,743  pounds  of  halibut,  valued  at  $927,502; 
4,195,843  pounds  of  mild  cured  salmon,  valued  at  $399,852 ;  of  whale 
products  there  were  produced  928,755  gallons  of  oil,  3,285  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  and  22,522  pounds  of  baleen  (whalebone),  valued  at 
$311,307;  34,750  barrels  of  pickled  salmon,  valued  at  $307,422; 
15,444,523  pounds  of  herring,  valued  at  $239,278;  8,064,843  pounds 
of  cod,  valued  at  $218,268;  1,338,923  pounds  of  fresh  salmon,  valued 
at  $101,463;  451,043  pounds  of  frozen  salmon,  valued  at  $20,287; 
250,000  pounds  of  fresh  halibut,  local,  valued  at  $18,000;  1,926  cases 
of  fish  pudding,  valued  at  $11,550;  2,157  cases  of  smoked  loaf,  val- 
ued at  $8,628 ;  100,000  pounds  of  fresh  cod,  valued  at  $8,000 ;  1,136 
cases  of  smoked  fish  loaf,  valued  at  $4,540;  26,461  pounds  of  trout, 
valued  at  $2,645 ;  46,365  pounds  of  eulachon,  valued  at  $2,315 ;  16,654 
pounds  of  black  cod,  valued  at  $953 ;  the  total  value  of  these  varieties 
of  fish  was  $18,877,480. 

THE  SALMON  INDUSTBY. 

The  season  of  1912  was  marked  by  an  unusually  heavy  run  on  the 
south  side  of  Bristol  Bay.  This  was  the  principal  factor  in  the 
increase  of  the  total  catch  for  the  Territory  over  last  season  of  nearly 
40  per  cent.  The  other  important  elements  were  an  unexampled  run 
of  humpbacks  in  central  Alaska,  and  a  large  run  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  utiuzation  of  an  increased  number  of  chums,  mainly  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
humpbacks  used  in  southeastern  Alaska :  reds  held  their  own  in  this 
section,  but  did  not  do  so  in  central  Alaska. 

At  the  present  writing  returns  on  the  1913  pack  are  incomplete, 
but  from  figures  now  available  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  of 
canned  salmon  will  aggregate  3,800,000  cases,  a  decrease  of  250,000 
cases  over  the  1912  pack.  This  decrease  in  the  output  is  partly  due 
to  the  heavy  pack  of  last  year  and  the  resultant  low  prices  prevailing; 
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an  element  also  in  tlie  decrease  in  prices  has  been  the  inf  eri(»r  product 
canned.  A  much  lighter  run  of  the  various  species  in  some  sections 
during  the  present  year  was  reported  and  a  number  of  plants  were 
closed  during  this  season. 

The  canneries  making  the  greater  part  of  their  1912  pack  from  red 
salmon  were  prosperous,  but  those  depending  upon  the  pink  and 
chum  pack  lost  correspondingly.  Twenty-three  new  plants  were  es- 
tablished, of  which  20  were  in  the  southeastern,  or  pink-salmon 
region,  and  none  in  Bering  Sea,  where  the  heavy  run  of  reds  oc- 
curred. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  use  of  the  "  sanitary  can  "  has  been 
further  extended  and  the  desirability  is  urged  of  greater  care  in 
putting  on  the  market  only  a  wholesome  product.  It  is  a  notorious 
tact  that  in  some  cases  the  products  of  the  canneries  are  not  only  care- 
lessly packed,  but  the  jBsh  used  are  unfit  for  canning,  because  of  their 
over-mature  condition  when  canned.  A  product  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  is  esential  if  there  is  to  be  a  permanent  advance 
in  prices  with  the  present  quantities  put  on  the  market 

TBOLL  FISHING. 

Troll  fishing  for  salmon  continues  to  develop.  At  various  points 
in  southeastern  Alaska  this  fishing  is  now  successfully  prosecuted  for 
both  king  and  cohoe  salmon.  The  waters  adjacent  to  Forrester  Island 
are  perhaps  the  most  productive.  During  the  past  season  this  fishing 
attracted  a  large  number  of  fishermen,  who  established  a  camp  on 
the  island  and  carried  on  the  fishing  from  that  point.  The  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  a  warden,  the  hours 
of  fishing  being  from  3  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  Both  power  boats  and  row- 
boats  were  used,  but  it  is  recommended  that  no  power  boats  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  the  fishing  hereafter.  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  which  the  individual  of  small  means  can  find  his 
opportunity,  as  all  it  requires  are  an  ordinary  rowboat  and  a  troll 
line.  Kin^  salmon  were  not  taken  by  hook  m  Alaska  until  recent 
years,  and  it  may  be  that  means  will  later  be  found  to  develop  a  simi- 
lar fifihery  for  other  species. 

HALIBTJT  FISHING. 

The  halibut  fishing  of  Alaska  has  been  of  gradual  growth,  the 
time  of  whose  origin  is  not  definitely  shown  by  any  figures  in  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  Pacific  coast  fisheries  have 
not  been  canvassed  regularlv,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities,  but  it 
has  been  the  custom  at  as  frequent  intervals  as  possible  to  compile 
the  statistics  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  first  attempt  to  secure 
statistics  from  Alaska  was  made  in  1893,  in  connection  with  this 
work,  but  no  mention  is  made  therein  of  Alaska  halibut  fishing. 
This  fishing  has  been  prosecuted  in  connection  with  that  of  Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia  waters  in  a  way  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  separate  it  from  the  fisheries  of  those  sections. 

The  pnncipal  halibut  season  is  from  September  to  May,  but 
through  the  construction  of  freezing  plants  at  several  points  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  numbers  of  vessels  now  operate  continuously  through- 
out the  year.    The  total  production  of  halibut  in  1912  was  17,146,743 
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pounds,  valued  at  $945,502«  In  1911  the  Alaska  halibut  products 
amounted  to  17,315,191  pounds,  valued  at  $822,362.  These  figures 
represent  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  production,  but  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  catch.  During  the  year  1912  there  were  106  steam- 
ers, valued  at  $1,170,500,  engaged  in  the  halibut  fishing,  the  total 
investment  for  all  purposes  teing  $2,036,050.  The  numter  of  white 
persons  employed  was  1,018  and  of  natives  there  were  20. 

CGI)  FISHING. 

The  codfish  industry  in  Alaska  is  largelv  controlled  by  concerns 
m  the  different  cities  of  Puget  Sound  and  in  San  Francisco,  who 
operate  fishing  schooners  directly  out  of  those  ports  to  the  fishinff 
pounds  in  Bering  Sea  and  central  Alaska,  near  the  Shumagin  ana 
Sannak  Islands.  The  1912  fleet  consisted  of  11  vessels  of  an  aggre- 
gate net  tonnage  of  2,285 ;  the  total  amount  invested  in  the  industry 
was  $274,674  and  the  catch  amounted  to  800,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$235,000.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  cod  fishing  was  485, 
all  whites.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  foreign  fishing  vessels 
poach  in  Alaska  waters,  thus  depleting  those  waters  of  fish  in  con- 
travention of  the  alien  fisheries  act  of  1906;  and,  in  addition,  these 
fishermen  engage  in  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  deer,  without  regard 
to  the  season.  This  violation  of  law  calls  for  the  patrolling  or  the 
waters  where  cod  are  caught,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  revenue 
cutter  or  other  suitable  vessel  be  assigned  to  this  service  during  the 
fishing  season. 

HEBBING  FISHING. 

While  the  waters  of  Alaska  teem  with  herring,  the  principal  use 
to  which  it  is  put  is  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  oil  and  as  bait 
in  the  halibut  fishing  and  in  trolling.  The  taking  and  using  of 
herring,  or  any  other  food  fishes,  for  any  other  purposes  than  for  food 
or  bait  should  be  prohibited  for  the  reason  that  nature  put  them  in  the 
sea  for  use  as  fooa.  and  if  the  herring  fertilizing  industry  is  permitted 
to  continue,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  waters  will  be 
depleted  of  this  and  other  fishes  which  are  made  into  fertilizer  and 
oil^  and  Federal  action  prohibiting  such  use  should  be  invoked,  suf- 
ficient time  being  given  to  those  now  engjaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer  and  oil  to  discontinue  their  business. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  during  the  past  year  or  two  a  new  industry 
has  been  developed  in  the  salting  of  herring  for  exportation,  chiefly 
to  Japan. 

During  1912  a  total  of  339  persons  were  engaged  in  the  herring- 
fishing  industry,  of  whom  170  were  fishermen  and  169  shoresmen.  Of 
these,  253  were  whites,  34  Indians,  and  52  Japanese.  The  whole  num- 
ber engaged  in  herring  fishing  in  1911  was  265.  Capital  was  invested 
to  the  extent  of  $338,890,  an  increase  in  the  investment  of  $43,670 
over  1911. 

WHALE  FISHING. 

Returns  from  the  whale  industry  for  the  calendar  year  1912  are  not 
complete.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  season  was  successful,  and 
it  is  reported  that  at  a  station  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  more  whales 
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were  captured  than  could  be  utilized.  This  industry  is  largely  carried 
on  bv  vessels  from  San  Francisco,  which  cruise  for  the  most  part  in 
the  Arctic,  and  by  alien  whalers  which  cruise  indiscriminately.  Shore 
stations  are  operated  at  three  points,  and  these  utilize  the  entire 
carcass,  oil  being  obtained  from  the  blubber,  fertilizer  from  the  flesh, 
and  bone  meal  trom  the  bones.  In  view  of  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made,  it  is  recommended  that  greater  vigilance  be  exercised  over 
the  operation  of  these  shore  stations.  During  1912  there  were  302 
persons  engaged  in  whale  fishing,  12  of  whom  were  natives,  22  Japa- 
nese, and  268  whites.  The  total  amount  invested  in  whale  fishing 
was  $1,140,831.  While  returns  on  the  1912  catch  are  not  available  at 
this  time,  it  is  probable  that  no  fewer  than  400  whales  were  killed  and 
taken  to  the  three  shore  stations. 

PBOTECTION  AND  DEVEIiOPMENT  OF  FISHEBIES. 

The  importance  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  admits  of  no  question,  and 
their  appropriate  conservation  is  a  matter  of  common  concern.  Can- 
nerymen  and  fishermen  are  united  on  this  question,  and  the  best 
methods  that  can  be  devised  should  be  applied  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  the  food  fishes  in  Alaska  waters. 

The  relation  of  gear  used  to  the  conservation  of  the  salmon  fisheries 
that  is  affected  by  it  has  long  been  a  nauch  debated  question,  and 
the  recent  extension  in  the  use  of  traps  in  southeastern  Alaska  has 
raised  another  and  different  question,  namely,  the  employment  of 
labor  as  affected  hj  the  stationary  and  movable  gear.  According  to 
statistics  now  available,  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
salmon  taken  in  1912  were  caught  in  traps,  while  seven  years  ago 
less  than  one-fifth  were  so  taken.  The  use  of  traps  has  been  confined 
to  central  and  southeastern  Alaska,  the  percentage  having  been  more 
than  doubled  in  the  latter  section  and  almost  doubled  in  the  former. 
It  is  noted  that  the  relation  of  the  traps  varies  with  the  species.  For 
the  period  it  is  lowest  for  king  salmon  and  highest  for  cohocs,  but 
in  1912  highest  for  pink  salmon,  of  which  species  more  were  taken 
in  traps  last  season  tnan  by  all  other  means  combined. 

From  the  economic  and  labor  standpoint,  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  Southeastern  Alaska  Fishermen's  Association  is 
submitted  for  consideration: 

Salmon  formerly  was  the  principal  food  of  the  natives,  but  since  the  advent 
of  the  canneries  the  natives  are  no  longer  so  plentifully  supplied;  nearly  every- 
thing inside  the  canneries  is  performed  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  contract 
laborers  brought  from  San  Francisco  and  other  places  by  the  cannery  companies, 
hardly  any  of  this  work  being  offered  to  the  residents  of  Alaska;  every  year 
the  locating  of  more  fish  traps  by  the  canneries  is  making  this  important  indus- 
try in  southeastern  Alaska  a  monopoly  of  nonresident  and  foreign  corpora tiona 
whose  great  wealth  has  been  taken  from  the  waters  of  Alaska  by  the  operation 
of  canneries  a  few  months  annually.  If  the  natives  are  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fish  for  a  living,  the  Government  will  have  to  support  them ;  if  the 
white  residents  are  deprived  of  that  opportunity,  they  will  have  to  leave  the 
homes  they  have  worked  hard  to  get.  Further,  the  traps  destroy  millions  of 
iish,  and  if  their  continued  use  is  allowed,  the  now  plentiful  salmon  will  dis- 
appear as  the  buffalo  disappeared  from  the  western  plains.  In  the  summer  of 
3912  so  many  fish  were  caught  in  the  traps  that  the  canneries  using  traps  could 
not  can  them,  so  they  sold  them  to  other  canneries  having  no  traps,  but  who 
refused  to  take  fish  from  the  fishermen,  thus  preventing  the  fishermen  from 
aarning  anything  for  the  better  part  of  the  season.    The  fishermen  of  south- 
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eastern  Alaaka  are  paid  one-third  less  than  the  price  that  fishermen  receive  on 
Puget  Sound,  the  cost  of  living  in  southeastern  Alaska  being  much  greater,  and 
even  these  prices  now  paid  were  not  obtained  until  after  a  stubborn  strike  by  the 
fishermen.  Ck>ntlnued  fishing  with  traps  will  soon  exterminate  the  fish,  while 
fishing  with  seines  can  not,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  traps  are  catching 
fish  steadily  night  and  day  for  six  days  in  the  week  (even  when  the  law  closing 
them  on  Sunday  is  obeyed),  while  in  fishing  with  seines  the  fishermen  usually 
go  out  at  5  in  the  morning  and  work  until  6  in  the  evening,  and  only  drop  their 
fieines  in  the  water  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  school  of  fish.  A  crew  of 
from  flre  to  seven  men  fishing  with  a  purse  seine  might,  if  they  had  rare  good 
luck,  catch  20,000  fish  a  day,  while  one  trap  could  easily  catch  00,000.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  traps,  stationary  and  movable;  the  latter  can  be  transported 
from  place  to  place  by  towboats  of  sufficient  power.  Both  are  constructed 
chiefly  of  piles  and  fish  net  so  arranged  that  fish  pass  through  one  funnel- 
shaped  opening  to  another,  and  they  never  turn  bfick  and  come  out.  The  piles 
of  the  stationary  trap  are  driven  as  deep  as  necessary  to  be  secure  and  usually 
stand  80  feet  or  more  above  the  sea  bottom — ^about  2  feet  above  high  water; 
after  the  fishing  season  they  are  a  menace  to  navigation  and  a  danger  to  small 
boats,  as  no  lights  are  kept  upon  them ;  they  extend  from  the  shore  outward  as 
far  into  the  schools  of  fish  as  they  are  known  to  run — a  thousand  feet  or  more. 
The  fish  always  run  near  the  shore,  and  traps  extending  1,000  feet  or  less  will 
catch  all  the  fish  coming  in  that  direction,  seeking  their  spawning  grounds,  that 
they  can  hold.  After  a  fish  strikes  a  trap  it  never  comes  out  until  taken  out — 
dead  or  alive. 

The  average  fall  from  high  water  to  low  water  is  35  feet;  when  a  trap  is  full 
of  fish,  as  soon  as  the  tide  becomes  low  the  weight  of  those  on  top  smothers  those 
underneath;  the  skin  is  worn  off  the  flesh  and  the  entrails  forced  out.  Traps 
also  destroy  countless  millions  of  fish,  which  seines  do  not,  because  small  salmon 
(which  under  a  certain  size  are  not  canned),  bass,  trout,  cod,  flounders,  halibut, 
etc.,  get  into  the  traps  and  are  smothered  to  death,  or  are  damaged  so  that  they 
die  and  are  thrown  away  with  other  damaged  salmon  when  the  fish  are  taken 
out  of  the  traps.  Sometimes  fish  are  in  the  traps  from  four  to  seven  dnys 
before  being  taken  out.  Dog  fish,  a  species  of  shark,  also  destroy  quantities  of 
salmon  in  the  traps.  In  seine  fishing,  any  other  fish  than  the  salmon  are  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  water  by  the  fishermen.  For  the  following  reasons  de- 
mand is  made  for  the  abolition  of  fish  traps : 

Their  continued  use  will  soon  exterminate  the  food  fishes  of  all  kinds. 

They  make  fishing  a  monopoly,  which  enriches  a  few  and  impoverishea  the 
many. 

They  are  a  "  special  privilege,"  because  they  catch  fish  night  and  day,  which 
the  people  can  not  do,  and  were  there  a  law  forbidding  this,  its  enforcement 
could  hardly  be  accomplished. 

USE  OF  nSHIKG  DEVICES. 

The  propriety  of  the  use  of  any  particular  fishing  device,  excluding 
the  labor  question,  must  be  determined  by  the  following  questions: 

Is  its  operation  readily  inspected,  and  does  it  enable  the  fish  secured 
to  be  put  on  the  market  in  the  best  possible  condition? 

Does  it  result  in  loss  of  any  portion  of  the  fish  designed  to  be  cap- 
tured ? 

Does  the  appliance  cause  the  loss  of  or  affect  injuriously  any  other 
species  or  the  young  of  the  species  sought? 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  traps  and  other 
gear  a  commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  plenary  powers  to  investigate  the  fisheries  question  in  all  its 
phases,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Aladsa  waters,  to  the  end  that  legislation 
may  be  enacted  necessary  not  only  to  conserve  the  supply,  but  to  deal 
with  the  economic  and  other  features  of  the  question. 

I  indorse  generally  a  joint  memorial  passed  by  the  l^slative 
assembly  of  Alaska  at  its  recent  session  and  addressed  to  the  Congress 
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with  reference  to  the  conservation  of  the  fisheries  and  amendments  to 
the  existing  laws,  the  text  of  which  is  here  printed : 

Whereas  the  fishing  industry  of  Alaska  now  In  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment, bids  fair  to  be  the  greatest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  waters  of  Alaska  and  the  fish  therein  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people  and  the  heritage  of  future  generations,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  use  every  effort  toward  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  this  great  natural  food  supply  of  the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  the  fisheries  of  this  Nation  shows  us  that  the  deple- 
tion and  destruction  of  migratory  fish  has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  restriction 
and  regulation  of  the  methods  of  fishing,  and 

Whereas  the  salmon  fishery  of  this  Territory  is  being  prosecuted  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  obtaining  dividends  for  the  present  and  without  due  regard  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  fish  supply  for  future  generations,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  upon  the  restriction  and  regulation  of  the  gear  and 
methods  of  fishing  now  depends  the  future  of  this  great  industry ; 

Therefore  your  memorialists  earnestly  and  respectfully  petition  your  honor- 
able body  that  laws  be  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  our  salmon  fisheries  in 
ficcordnnce  with  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  abolishment  of  the  contrivance  known  as  a  **  jigger  "  in  connection  with 
all  fishing  traps,  pound  nets,  or  weirs. 

2.  The  limiting  of  all  leads  on  all  fish  traps  to  a  length  of  600  feet  in 
entirety. 

3.  That  no  fish  traps,  pound  nets,  or  weirs  be  allowed  within  a  distance  of  1 
mile  of  any  salmon  stream  nor  in  any  bay,  estuary,  inlet,  or  channel  which  is 
less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  that  traps  now  established  within  such  limits  be 
removed. 

4.  That  the  Fisheries  Bureau  be  instructed  and  authorized  to  establish  posts 
or  monuments  at  the  mouths  of  all  salmon  streams,  which  shall  limit  the  dis- 
tance from  such  streams  at  which  any  kind  of  fishing  gear  may  be  used,  and 
that  such  marked  limits  be  established  by  practical  fishermen  who  are  familiar 
with  all  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  localities  in  which  such  marked  limits 
are  to  be  established.  The  term  ''  mouth  "  of  a  stream  shall  be  defined  to  mean 
the  place  where  the  line  of  mean  low  tide  meets  and  crosses  the  trend  of  the 
stream. 

5.  W^e  object  generally  to  the  whole  bill  prepared  by  and  entitled  "  Tentative 
draft  of  bill  suggested  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Alaskan  fisheries,  which  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
prepared  by  them  jointly  after  numerous  conferences,"  and  especially  to  section 
3  thereof  reading,  "all  of  the  license  fees  and  taxes  derived  from  Alaska 
fisheries  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  there  kept 
in  special  fund,"  on  the  ground  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  revalue  derived  from  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
Territory. 

6.  We  further  recommend  that  it  shall  be  made  unlawful  to  take  any  salmon 
from  any  fresh-water  stream  by  means  of  a  spear  or  gaff  except  for  personal, 
domestic,  or  family  consumption,  dnd  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  purchase  any 
salmon  taken  by  means  of  a  spear  or  gaff  from  a  fresh-water  stream  for  use 
in  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  preser\ing  for  sale. 

7.  That  a  closed  season  be  established  for  southeastern  Alaska  from  Sep 
tember  1  to  December  31  of  each  year  as  to  fishing  for  any  kind  of  fish  above 
the  mouths  of  any  and  all  streams,  and  outside  the  mouths  of  any  and  all 
streams  during  said  closed  season  for  sock-eye  and  humpback  salmon. 

Further,  that  the  Government  operate  all  fish  hatcheries  of  Alaska ;  and 
Further  that  at  the  hearings  held  before  the  fishing  and  game  Joint  com- 
mittees of  the  Territorial  legislature,  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that  illegal 
fishing  was  carried  on  in  nearly  all  of  the  localities,  and  the  inspection  system 
as  now  inaugurated  by  the  Fisheries  Bureau  is  greatly  inadequate  to  carry  on 
proper  inspection. 

And  we  further  recommend  that  no  law  be  enacted  by  Congress  whereby  any 
right  or  title  to  the  tide  lands  or  waters  now  occupied  by  fishing  appliances  in 
Alaska  can  be  acquired  for  fish-trap  sites,  nor  any  areas  of  tide  land  or  water 
be  in  any  way  reserved  for  the  operation  of  any  certain  kind  of  tisliing 
contrivances  to  the  exclusion  of  other  flsliing  gear. 
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TISHING  EXPBBIKENT  STATIOJN:. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  existing  for  an  experiment 
station  in  Alaska  where  investigations  can  be  conducted  in  the  utili- 
zation of  fishes  and  other  aquatic  products.  Elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  these  stations  have  done  excellent  work  at  a  small  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  Alaska  presents  a  most  inviting  field  for  biological 
research  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  over  200 
species  of  food  fish  in  Alaska,  of  which  less  than  a  dozen  species  are 
now  being  utilized  commercially.  But  little  has  been  done  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  natural  products  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
In  the  whole  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  has  but  three  experiment  stations — one  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass. ;  one  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. ;  and  one  on  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Fairport,  Iowa.  The  total  annual  running  expenses  of  these  three 
stations  does  not  exceed  $15,000,  yet  they  have  each  done  splendid 
work  from  which  many  practical  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  rebating  system,  as  applied  to  the  private  operators  of  hatch- 
eries, should  be  immediately  abolished.  Its  operation  has  been  un- 
satisfactory in  nearly  every  particular,  and  the  Federal  Government 
alone  should  operate  all  the  hatcheries  of  Alaska  through  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  The  present  hatcheries  should  be  acquired  by  the  Grov- 
emment,  if  they  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  need  of  more  lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation  in  the  waters 
of  Alaska  was  more  than  emphasized  during  the  past  sununer,  three 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  having  been  totally  wrecked,  while  a 
number  sustained  minor  accidents,  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  lights 
and  other  aids  to  navigation  and  the  lack  of  surveys  of  some  of  the 
inland  channels  and  bays  of  southeastern  Alaska.  In  one  instance  a 
loss  of  31  lives  occurred,  when  on  August  17  the  steamship  State  of 
California  struck  an  uncharted  rock  in  Gambler  Bay,  Frederick 
Sound.  The  vessel  sank  in  three  minutes.  Fortunately  the  wreck 
of  the  other  two  steamers  entailed  no  loss  of  life. 

An  immediate  survey  of  all  uncharted  waters  of  the  Alaska  coast 
should  be  made,  and  there  should  be  resurveys  in  a  number  of  places. 
The  general  importance  of  such  aids  in  these  northern  waters  can 
not  be  questioned.  The  commerce  of  the  Territory  is  large  and  is 
steadily  increasing,  especially  in  the  southeastern  section,  and  instal- 
lation of  lights  and  buoys  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great 
economic  as  well  as  of  humane  importance.  Accidents  to  shipping 
are  of  annual  occurrence,  notwithstanding  the  steady  increase  m  the 
number  of  lights  and  buoys  in  the  past  several  years.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1913,  there  were  establishea  in  these  waters  15 
new  lights;  5  lights  were  converted  from  oil  to  acetylene-gas  burners; 
2  beacons  were  established;  9  buoys  provided  in  new  locations;  and 
4  float  lights  were  installed  in  Wrangell  Straits. 

INSANE. 

A  thorough  inspection  was  made  by  this  office  in  September  of 
this  year  of  the  Morningside  Sanitarium,  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  the 
Alaska  insane  are  cared  for  under  the  contract  entered  into  by  the 
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sanitarium  company  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  build- 
ing, which  were  constructed  three  years  ago,  were  found  in  good  con- 
dition and  well  equipped  for  their  several  uses.  Conditions  affecting 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  patients  were  found  generally  satisfac- 
tory. The  inmates,  many  of  whom  were  privately  questioned  as  to 
their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  sanitanum  management,  had  few 
complaints  to  make,  and  none  of  these  upon  close  examination  was 
found  to  have  merit.  Most  of  the  patients  seemed  to  be  happy  and 
contented,  and  during  the  inspection  no  disorder  of  any  kmd  was 
manifest.  An  exhaustive  inspection  of  buildings^  dormitories,  and 
sanitary  conditions  was  made,  the  food  was  examined  carefully  and 
found  to  be  plentiful  and  wholesome^  as  were  all  the  supplies  which 
were  stored  for  the  use  of  the  sanitarium.  None  of  tne  patients 
were  under  physical  restraint  of  any  kind.  Attached  to  the  sani- 
tarium are  about  20  acres  of  land,  where  those  patients  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  are  employed  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

The  number  of  Alaska  insane  under  treatment  on  September  30, 
1918,  was  189,  of  whom  165  were  men  and  24  women.  Three  pa- 
tients were  discharged  as  cured  during  the  last  quarter,  two  were 
paroled,  and  two  eloped.  Quite  a  percentage  of  the  inmates  are 
aliens,  including  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
an  investigation  be  made  as  to  the  desirability  of  deporting  those  who 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  such  cases. 

A  full  report  on  conditions  existing  at  the  sanitarium  has  been 
made  to  you,  wherein  certain  minor  improvements  in  the  buildings 
are  recommended. 

DETENTION  HOSPITALS. 

Following  instructions  received  from  you,  the  work  of  erecting  and 
equipping  detention  hospitals  for  the  temporary  care  of  the  insane 
was  begun  at  Fairbanks  and  Nome  in  the  month  of  August,  1913. 
These  hospitals  were  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  25,  1910,  but  for  various  reasons,  none  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  valid,  their  construction  was  delayed.  The  sites  for  these  hos- 
pitals were  donated  to  the  Government  by  the  towns  of  Fairbanks 
and  Nome,  the  necessary  ground  having  been  selected  by  the  city 
councils  of  the  respective  towns  and  approved  by  the  board  of  con- 
struction, composed  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  and  the  United 
States  judge  and  marshal  of  the  respective  judicial  divisions  wherein 
the  hospitals  are  situated.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  by 
Congress  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  these  hospitals, 
$12,500  for  each,^  and  the  cost  will  be  kept  within  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated. It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
about  October  15  of  the  present  year. 

NATIVE  INHABITANTS. 

Generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  native  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially in  southeastern  Alaska  and  in  southwestern  Alaska,  continues 
to  be  prosperous.  ^  The  natives  of  these  sections  are  self-reliant  and 
industrious,  and  if  the  infamous  whisky  i>eddler  or  "bootlegger  ^ 
could  be  removed  there  would  be  little  Question  as  to  the  future  con- 
dition and  prosperity  of  the  natives.    Tnree  special  agents  have  he<m 
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employed  during  the  fiscal  year,  whose  efforts  have  been  directed 
towara  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  natives.  The 
greatest  measure  of  success  has  been  obtained  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
where  65  arrests  have  been  made,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cases  convictions  were  obtained.  While  the  present  success  achieved 
in  the  third  and  fourth  judicial  divisions  has  not  been  as  great  as 
could  be  desired,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  discouraging 
the  illicit  sale  of  liquors  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  pres- 
ence in  these  districts  of  the  Government  agents.  As  a  result  of  their 
work  saloons  which  were  notorious  for  furnishing  liquor  to  "  boot- 
leggers "  and  natives  have  been  denied  licenses. 

Conditions  on  the  lower  Yukon  River,  in  the  fourth  judicial  divi- 
sion, are  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  due  to  the  great  dis- 
tances that  the  special  agents  must  cover  and  the  delays  incident  to 
transportation.  A  power  launch  should  be  provided  for  the  patroling 
of  the  Yukon  River  between  Eagle  and  Holy  Cross,  so  that  the  spe- 
cial agent  could  move  swiftly  and  without  his  departure  from  one 
place  to  another  becoming  known  and  the  information  transmitted 
to  other  law  violators.  Tnese  special  agents  should  also  be  given  the 
authority  to  search  cabins,  houses,  boats,  etc.,  for  contraband  liquor 
without  having  to  secure  a  search  warrant  and  warrants  for  arrest 
of  those  suspected  of  giving  or  selling  liquor  to  natives.  A  special 
agent  should  be  employed  in  the  second  judicial  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Nome,  where  during  the  open  season  of  navigation  natives 
go  in  large  numbers  from  out^in^  points  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
their  furs  and  wares,  and  where  it  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter 
for  them  to  obtain  liquor,  for  which  they  spend  the  money  which 
should  be  used  to  buj  rood  and  clothing.  The  special  agents  for  the 
sui)pression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  natives  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  office. 

I  strongly  urge  an  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  helpless  and  dis- 
eased natives  of  the  Territory.  In  the  different  villages  are  to  be 
found  old  men  and  women  physically  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
without  relatives  to  care  for  them ;  and  there  should  be  an  emergency 
fund  to  meet  these  cases,  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendents and  teachers  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the 
native  schools.  Good  work  has  been  done  in  providing  medical  and 
surgical  relief  and  the  sanitary  education  of  the  natives,  but  it  should 
be  largely  extended  and  hospitals  erected  and  equipped  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  diseased.  The  native  hospital  at  Juneau,  a  most  nec- 
essary institution,  was  recently  closed  for  lack  of  funds  for  its 
maintenance. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

Alaska  during  the  fiscal'  year  has  afforded  a  fair  field  for  labor. 
This  is  true  especially  in  the  southeastern  tection,  where  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  mining 
and  fishing  industries.  In  the  Fairbanks  and  Nome  regions  and  in 
the  mining  districts  of  the  Yukon,  the  past  season  was  unparalleled 
for  drought,  thus  creating  a  smaller  demand  for  mining  and  other 
labor.  There  have  been  no  strikes  during  tho  past  year  among  either 
mine  or  fishery  employees,  and  the  prices  of  Inoor  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  Territory  have  remained  practically  stationary. 
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ASSESSED  VALUATION  AND  TAXES. 

There  are  16  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory.  One  (Tread- 
well)  which  had  not  exercised  any  powers  under  its  incorporation  for 
several  years  was  legally  disincorporated  during  the  year,  and  one 
(Tanana)  was  incorporated  in  December,  1912.  Four  of  the  towns 
did  not  make  an  assessment  of  taxable  property  or  levy  a  tax  this 
year,  and  some  of  these  did  not  last  year.  One  or  two  have  never 
done  so.  In  these  cases  the  municipal  expenses  are  defrayed  exclu- 
sively from  the  funds  collected  from  the  local  liquor  licenses  and 
occupation  licenses,  these  moneys  being  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  towns,  as 
provided  by  law. 

Reports  received  from  nine  of  the  incorporated  towns  which  have 
caused  an  assessment  of  property  to  be  made  and  a  tax  to  be  levied 
this  year  show  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $6,042,068.  The  tax  rate 
of  these  nine  towns  ranges  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent, 
the  average  being  1.31  per  cent.  Three  other  towns  have  not  yet 
made  an  assessment  ana  levied  a  tax.  Estimates  of  the  property 
valuation  of  these  towns  aggregate  $4,445,007.  Two  of  them  ( Fair- 
banks and  Nome)  will  levy  a  tax,  while  the  third  (Tanana)  will  not. 
Of  the  nine  towns  reporting  an  assessment  of  property  and  the  levy 
of  a  tax  for  1913,  seven  made  a  similar  report  for  1912,  when  the 
assessed  valuation  aggregated  $4,123,687,  as  against  $4,864,017  this 
year — an  increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  of  ,^740,330.  The  amount  of 
taxable  property  in  the  incorporated  towns  is  relatively  small  and  is 
increasing  very  slowly,  for  reasons  the  same  as  those  which  are  hold- 
ing back  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  Territory 
as  a  whole.  The  figures  relating  to  taxable  property  and  taxes  are 
presented  in  the  following  table : 

Assessed  valuation  and  rate  of  taxation. 


Towns. 


1912 


AS9B996(1 

valuation. 


Rate  of 
taxation. 


1913 


valnation. 


Rate  of 
taxation. 


Chena 

Cordova... 
Douglas.... 

Eade 

Fairbanks. 

Haines 

Iditarod... 

Juneau 

Ketchikan. 

Nome 

Petersburg. 

Seward 

Skagway... 

Tanana 

Valdei..... 
Wrangell... 


t4i5,0 


,000 
2,7SB,774 


Pereetu. 


0) 


l.fi 


1,753,187 
107,225 
850,000 
670,000 

4^,256 
166,066 


fi 


1.5 


(») 


1.5 
.5 
.5 

1 


(») 


a 

1.5 


9449,619 

4  2,191,820 

4W,696 

2,052,585 

091,425 

4  1,753,187  I 

232,150 

901,980 

tt5,S90 

•500,000 

450,535 

161,558 


Pereemt. 

8. 

0) 
2 
0) 

1.5 

2 

1.25 

1.5 

1 

.6 
1 
(•) 
2 
1.5 


>  No  valuation  made  and  no  tax  levied. 
*Not  yet  made. 

•  Not  reported. 

•  Assessment  not  yet  made;  valuation  given  Is  approximate  only. 

•  Town  not  inoorporated  untU  December.  1912. 

•  Valuation  approximate  only;  no  tax  will  be  levied. 
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ALASKA  GAME  liAW. 

The  act  approved  May  II,  1908,  to  protect  the  wild  game  of  the 
Territory,  continues  to  be  unsuited  in  several  respects  to  local  condi- 
tions. This  matter,  to  which  I  have  ^ven  careful  investigation  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months,  will  be  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  game  law,  which  this  office  is  required  to  submit 
annually  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
here,  however,  that  additional  ^ame  wardens  are  needed  if  the  law  is 
to  be  more  completely  enforced.  The  distances  which  must  be  cov- 
ered bv  the  game  wardens,  particularly  in  central  Alaska,  are  too 
ffreat  for  the  service  to  be  as  efficient  as  is  desired,  and  there  should 
be  at  least  three  more  appointed,  one  in  southeastern  Alaska,  one  in 
northwestern  Alaska,  where  there  is  none,  and  one  in  the  White  River 
district,  where  a  gold  strike  was  reported  the  past  summer,  and  where 
game  was  unnecessarily  slaughtered  by  stampeders  and  others. 

The  moneys  now  received  through  the  issuance  of  himting  licenses, 
piide  licenses,  and  shipping  permits  is  covered  by  this  office  directly 
into  the  United  States  Treasury.  Instead,  it  should  be  turned  into 
the  Alaska  game  fund,  where  manifestly  it  belongs,  and  where  it 
would  be  available  for  the  further  protection  of  game  animals. 

THE  COAIi  LANDS. 

With  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  coal,  not  only  for  domes- 
tic use,  but  for  industrial  purposes  as  well,  the  vast  coal-bearing  areas 
of  Alaska  are  still  withheld  from  development.  It  is  not  deemed 
necessary  here  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced this  condition.  These  have  been  told  and  retold  many  times 
during  the  past  years.  To  say  that  the  industrial  development  of 
Alaska,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
resources,  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  coal  fields,  is  but  stat- 
ing a  fact  that  is  exceedingly  trite.  With  practically  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  the  best  quality  of  bituminous,  semibituminous,  and  anthra- 
cite coals  within  the  Territory,  for  many  years  its  people  have  been 
compelled  to  import  nearly  all  the  coal  needed  for  domestic  fuel  and 
for  industrial  purposes  from  foreign  countries,  largely  from  British 
Columbia,  and  not  infrequently  from  Japan  and  Australia.  During 
the  past  summer  the  not  altogether  edifying  spectacle  of  a  foreign 
ship  discharging  foreign  coal  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  witnessed  at  Unalaska.  However,  this  is  not  an  un- 
familiar sight  in  Alaska.  A  strike  of  coal  miners  in  British  Colum- 
bia, which  has  been- in  existence  for  nearly  two  years  past,  has  caused 
the  coal-supply  situation  to  become  acute  in  some  sections  of  Alaska, 
which  are  dependent  upon  that  country  for  coal. 

From  an  economic  and  industrial  standpoint  it  may  also  be  pointed 
out  that  if  the  coal  areas  of  Alaska  were  developed  a  tremendous 
impetus  would  be  given  to  quartz  mining  in  nearly  every  section  of 
Alaska.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Alaska  are  immense  deposits 
of  metalliferous  ores  of  various  kinds  which  can  only  be  worked 
profitably  if  coal  and  coke  are  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
cost  of  both  these  products  is  now  so  great  that  development  of  many 
of  these  ore  bodies  is  out  of  the  question.  Given  a  cheap  fuel  supply, 
smelters  would  be  built  and  the  ore  treated  at  home  with  coal  mined 
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and  coke  manufactured  within  Alaska ;  mining  would  be  stimulated 
vastly  and  trade  and  commerce  would  be  greatly  extended;  pros- 
perous industrial  communities  would  be  created  and  the  population 
of  the  Territory  would  increase  rapidly. 

The  principal  coal  measures  oi  the  Territory  are  found  in  the 
third  judicial  division — in  the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  re- 
gions— and  there  are  also  extensive  deposits  in  the  fourth  judicial 
division,  on  the  Nenana  River,  and  in  the  second  judicial  division,  at 
Cape  Lisburne  and  Chicago  Creek.  In  the  Fairbanks  district,  on 
the  Tanana  River,  quartz  mines  are  just  beginning  to  be  developed, 
and  unless  cheaper  fuel  can  be  readily  obtained  there  ihe  industry 
will  be  seriously  handicapped  or  perhaps  abandoned.  The  Nenana 
coal  fields  are  distant  from  the  quartz-producing  section  about  50 
miles.  At  this  time  an  inferior  quality  of  wood,  which  is  now  used 
exclusively  for  fuel,  costs,  delivered  at  the  mines,  $15  per  cord,  and 
the  ore  must  carry  high  values  to  stand  the  cost  of  fuel.  A  similar 
condition  exists  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  region,  northwestern  Alaska, 
where  a  large  number  of  power  dredges  are  employed  in  alluvial 
mining.  Some  of  these  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  from  the  California  oil  fields.  This  statement  applies 
to  some  parts  of  southwestern  Alaska,  where  fuel  oil  is  also  used. 
If  Alaska  coal  could  be  obtained,  these  operators  would  be  enabled 
to  save  many  thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tions would  be  largely  extended,  employment  would  be  given  to 
many  more  men,  and  generally  industrial  and  business  conditions 
would  be  greatly  improved. 

The  people  ot  Alaska  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  present  admin- 
istration will  in  the  immediate  future  adopt  a  liberal  policy  that 
will  have  for  its  object  the  opening  of  the  coal  fields,  or  a  part  of 
them,  on  lines  that  will  insure  a  permanent  supply  of  coal  at  reason- 
able prices  without  the  danger  of  a  monopoly  either  in  producing 
or  selling. 

In  Alaska  patents  have  been  granted  to  only  two  coal-land  claim- 
ants. These  patents  were  issued  for  claims  carrying  an  inferior 
ouality  of  coal.  Patents  for  coal  lands  have  been  applied  for  in 
tne  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  sections,  but  none  have  been 
granted,  while  many  applications  have  been  canceled.  Some  of 
these  applications  were  no  doubt  fraudulent,  but  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  all  were  tainted  with  fraud,  when  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  a  number  of  those  who  applied  for  patents  were  reputable  and 
honorable  men.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  not  only  the  ends  of 
justice  would  be  subserved,  but  the  coal  situation  clarified,  were  these 
coal  claimants,  who  located  land  strictlv  within  the  law  as  it  existed 
at  that  time,  to  receive  patents  therefor.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  state  that  95  per  cent  of  the  residents  of  Alaska  have  no  in- 
terest, directly  or  remotely,  in  the  coal  question,  only  in  so  far  as  its 
solution  would  enable  them  to  obtain  a  cheaper  fuel,  which  has  been 
denied  them  pending  the  settlement  of  the  alleged  rights  of  these 
coal-land  claimants.  The  neople  suflFer,  while  the  years  pass,  await- 
ing the  time  when  they  shall  be  permitted  to  mine  and  use  their  own 
coal. 

With  the  coal  mines  of  Alaska  developed  and  producing,  the  people 
of  southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska  would  be  enabled  to  buy 
their  coal  for  not  more  than  $8  per  ton,  and  the  people  of  northwest- 
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em  Alaska  and  the  interior  at  prices  not  to  exceed  $10  per  ton  or  less, 
allowing  fair  profits  for  the  cost  of  mining  and  transportation. 

The  importation  of  coal  into  Alaska  from  the  States  and  from 
foreign  countries  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  102,169 
tons,  valued  at  $492,301.  Of  this,  60,600  tons,.valued  at  $279,788 
was  foreign  coal,  and  41,569,  domestic,  valued  at  $212^623.  The  coal 
importations,  domestic  and  foreign,  during  the  fiscal  year  1912  were 
71,452  tons,  valued  at  $366,551. 

The  market  prices  at  which  coal  has  been  sold  in  AJaska  during 
the  past  14  years  range  from  $150  a  short  ton  in  Nome  m  1899,  to 
$10  in  Juneau,  and  $13  in  Skagway  in  1913.  In  Nome  the  established 
price  is  about  $20  per  ton;  at  Cordova  $17.50;  Unalaska,  $15;  Wran- 
gell,  $14;  and  Ketchikan,  $11.50. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  output  of  the  gold  placer  mines  of  the  interior  and  of  Seward 
Peninsula  will  probably  show  a  decrease  this  year  due  to  a  dry  spring 
and  summer  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mining  in  these  regions. 
Promising  results  are  bein^  obtained  from  the  continued  quartz  ex- 
plorations in  Seward  Peninsula  and  in  the  Tanana  Basin  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fairbanks,  where  a  number  of  small  stamp  mills  are  being 
operated  profitably.  In  the  interior,  however,  the  placers  of  Fair- 
banks, Iditarod,  Ruby,  Circle,  and  Koyukuk  districts  are  still  fair 
producers  in  seasons  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  obtainable. 
In  the  Iditarod  district  dredges  are  being  installed,  one  having  been 
in  operation  for  the  past  two  seasons,  and  others  will  be  installed  next 
year.  In  Seward  Peninsula  there  are  about  40  dredges  in  operation 
in  various  parts  of  the  district,  and  besides  there  is  considerable 
hydraulic  and  other  mining.  In  southeastern  Alaska  the  develop- 
ment of  ffold  quartz  mining,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the 
report  of  last  year,  continues  unabated  and  the  early  opening  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  enorinous  ore  bodies  of  the  Juneau  district  is  as- 
sured. Considerable  quartz  development  is  also  under  way  in  south- 
western Alaska,  notably  in  the  Valdez  and  Seward  districts  and  in 
the  Copper  River  Valley.  A  number  of  small  stamp  mills  are  op- 
erated successfully  in  the  Valdez  and  Seward  regions  and  the  number 
will  be  increased  during  the  next  year. 

A  placer  gold  discovery  was  reported  late  in  July  of  this  year  on 
the  Chisana  River  and  tributaries  in  the  White  River  district,  and 
several  hundred  prospectors  and  miners  stampeded  to  that  section 
from  the  various  mining  towns  of  Alaska.  The  district  produced 
this  year  about  $60,000  and  gives  promise  of  being  added  to  the  list 
of  productive  gold  camps  of  the  interior.  Placer  gold  discoveries 
were  also  reported  in  the  Nelchina  country  and  on  the  Andreafsky 
River,  on  the  lower  Yukon. 

An  insistent  need  is  transportation  facilities.  The  Chisana  dis- 
trict is  reached  by  way  of  Cordova,  Valdez.  and  Fairbanks  in  Alaska, 
and  from  Whitehorse  and  Dawson  in  Yukon  Territory.  There  are 
probably  300  men  now  in  the  Chisana  camp  and  the  population  will 
probably  be  largely  increased  during  the  next  year.  While  the  dis- 
trict is  nighly  mineralized,  the  ext^t  of  the  placer  deposits  is  not 
known  at  this  time. 
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The  mineral  output  in  1912,  as  shown  by  statistics  collected  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  829,435  ounces  of  gold, 
valued  at  $17,145,951;  515,186  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $316,839; 
29,230,491  pounds  of  copper,  valued  at  $4,823,031 ;  200  tons  of  coal, 
valued  at  $2,000 ;  and  marble,  gypsum,  petroleum,  tin,  and  lead,  val- 
ued at  $250^000.  The  total  value  for  1912  was  $22,537,821,  as  ,com- 
pared  with  $20,650,000  in  1911.  The  output  of  tin  ore  and  concen- 
trates this  year  is  estimated  at  103  tons,  from  the  Cape  York  dis- 
trict, Seward  Peninsula. 

The  oil  fields  in  the  Controller  Bay  region,  southwestern  Alaska, 
are  being  developed  on  a  small  scale,  with  results  that  warrant  the 
belief  that  extensive  oil  deposits  will  be  ultimately  located.  A  small 
refinery  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  product, 
which  includes  kerosene  and  gasoline,  finds  a  ready  market  in  the 
contiguous  towns. 

A  number  of  laws  relating  to  mines  and  mining,  including  amend- 
ments to  the  mining  laws  or  the  United  States,  as  applied  to  Alaska, 
passed  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  are  printed  in  Appendix  L  of 
this  report. 

utiijIzation  op  water-power  sites. 

Among  the  great  natural  resources  of  Alaska,  of  which  little  has 
been  heard,  are  the  water  powers  of  the  southeastern  and  southwest- 
ern sections  of  the  Territory  which  are  undeveloped,  while  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  expended  for  hydroelectric  purposes  in  other 
countries  for  the  manufacture  of  electrochemical  products.  The  utili- 
zation of  the  water  powers  of  Alaska  for  manufacturing  purposes 
should  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  conservationists,  because  it 
would  be  the  "  application  of  common  sense  to  common  problems  for 
the  common  good."  The  many  water  powers  found  in  southern 
Alaska  are  such  as  to  present  those  essentials  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with  when  hydroelectric  plants  are  the  object  to  be  attained. 
These  essentials  embrace :  A  large  amount  of  power  the  year  around ; 
accessibility  to  the  market  and  location  for  transportation  of  prod- 
ucts; proximity  of  raw  products  to  be  used. 

One  of  these  water  powers  is  now  being  developed  at  Speel  River, 
about  35  miles  southeast  of  Juneau,  the  purpose  being  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  electrochemical  and  industrial  plant,  whose  scope 
will  be  the  manufacture  of  carbides  from  lime  and  coke,  sulphuric 
acid  from  pyrites,  pig  iron  from  clinker  iron,  pulp  from  wood  and 
sulphur,  nitrates  from  the  air,  cyanides  and  fertilizers,  explosives, 
treatment  of  zinc  and  lead  ore,  manufacture  of  potash,  sihca,  and 
almninum  from  feldspar,  zinc  and  lead  salts,  potassium  and  fertilizer 
from  kelp,  etc. 

That  there  is  a  field  for  a  large  electrochemical  industry  is  shown 
from  a  consideration  of  the  raw  materials  to  be  had  and  the  demand 
for  them  when  put  into  marketable  shape.  With  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials,  there  are  practically  unlimited  quantities  near 
at  hand,  including  timber,  hme,  sulphur,  and  many  other  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrochemical  products.  Suitable  fuel 
wUl  be  obtained  from  the  Alaska  coal  mines  when  they  are  opened, 
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or  from  British  Columbia.  Such  an  industry  will  stimulate  pros- 
pecting all  along  the  coast  of  southern  Alaska,  and  it  will  supply  a 
market  for  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  ores  and  concen- 
trates. It  is  doubtful  if  the  electrochemical  plants  of  Norway  or 
Niagara  will  ever  be  a  strong  competitor  in  Pacific  coast  markets  to 
a  plant  located  on  deep  water  in  a  sheltered  harbor  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  1,000  miles  north  of  Puget  Sound,  whose  location  will  per- 
mit shipments  of  products  to  be  made  from  the  plant  by  barges  to 
Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco,  or  by  steamers  direct  to  any  foreign 
port. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  for  white  children  outside  of  incorporated 
towns  was  increased  by  6  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  1  at  Tanana,  which  town  was  incorporated  in  December 
last.  There  are  now  26  schools,  employing  37  teachers,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  943  pupils.  The  present  school  law  provides  that  there 
shall  be  at  least  20  white  children  of  school  age  in  a  community  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns  before  a  school  can  be  established,  and  I 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  number  be  reduced  to  15,  as  in  districts 
where  there  are  fewer  than  the  prescribed  number  the  children  are 
deprived  of  the  great  American  heritage  of  education,  and  a  gross 
injustice  is  done  them.  The  future  welfare  of  the  Territory  demands 
that  its  children  shall  receive  the  educational  advantages  such  as 
can  only  be  provided  by  good  schools.  The  allotment  of  a  maximum 
sum  of  $1,000  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  schoolhouse 
is  altogether  inadequate,  and  it  should  be  mcreased  to  $2,500,  so  that 
good  buildings  and  not  shacks  can  be  provided. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  Alaska  Legislature  at  its  recent  session 
which  provides  for  the  compulsory  education  of  white  children  and 
those  of  mixed  blood,  living  civilized  lives,  in  the  Territory  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  16  years,  residing  within  2  miles  of  any  school^  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns,  where  the  school  to  which  such  child  is 
entitled  to  admission  is  maintained.  Similar  provision  is  made  in 
the  law  for  the  compulsory  education  of  native  children  and  children 
of  mixed  blood  not  leading  a  civilized  life  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
16  years  where  such  children  reside  within  1  mile  of  a  United  States 
public  school. 

The  Territorial  legislature  has  memorialized  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  education  and  a  board  of 
examiners,  with  not  less  than  two  school  superintendents  for  white 
children  in  the  Territory,  together  with  an  appropriation  to  defray 
expenses  of  the  proposed  boards.  Amendments  to  the  Alaska  school 
laws  embodying  the  proposed  changes  in  the  present  law  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  the  memorial.  I  recommend  that 
these  amendments  be  enacted  into  law,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  may  be  increased,  the  standard  raised,  and  a  uniform  course 
of  study  secured. 
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Statistics  of  white  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  for  the  school  year 

1912-lS. 


Location. 

Number 

ofteacb- 

en. 

Pupils  of 
9oW 

Cost  Of 
mainte- 
nance. 

Term 
(months). 

Afognak 

120 
19 
20 
13 
0 

*20 
16 
24 
24 
22 
20 

189 
22 
64 
12 
34 
25 
29 
76 
26 
26 
23 
45 
22 

«15 
31 

$4,000.00 
1,987.01 
1,900.77 
1,030.85 
1,381.03 
1,732.79 
1,219.70 
1,600.11 
2,153.43 
1,417.80 
1,801.82 
5,514.46 

981.32 
2,428.05 
1,358.10 
1,945.08 
1,038.55 
1,475.00 
4,289.77 
2,703.20 
1,772.78 

957. » 
2,880.70 
1,720.25 
1,731.20 
2,139.83 

Candle 

Ohfttftnllcfti 

Chlchagof 

Chitina 

Connrfl,,. -.-- 

"RnamftT.. ^         ^ , . , 

Fqx» 

Garden  IsUnd  (Graehl) 

Kftt!i"!»          .:.        ! 

JCrA\c  1      , , , , , 

KndiHlT 

Latouohe 

Longwood  (Kodlak  P.  0.) 

McndenhaU  (Juneau  P.  0.) 

Ninllchic . 

Nmhww^i 

Ou<ink^<^    

Reservation  (ValdM  P.  0.) 

Ruby! 

10 

St.Mlchael 

10 

Soow  Bay  > 

Sitka.... 

Tanana*.... 

Teller. 

Unga-Peninsula  (Unga  P.  O.J 

Total .    . 

37 

943 

53,160.89 

1  New  district. 


<  Estimated. 


*  Incorporated  in  December,  1912. 


RAILROADS. 

There  has  been  no  new  railroad  construction  in  Alaska  for  several 
years  past,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  railroad  transportation  is 
one  of  the  insistent  needs  of  the  Territory ;  nor  will  there  be  railroads 
built  until  the  coal-land  problem  and  other  questions  are  permanently 
settled.  And  even  then  no  extensive  railroad  construction  will  be 
undertaken  unless  it  shall  be  done  by  the  Government  itself,  or  in- 
ducements be  given  to  private  individuals  to  build  railroads,  and  the 
interest  ^aranteed  on  such  bonds  as  may  be  issued  for  the  work  of 
construction,  or  some  other  plan  devised  satisfactory  to  the  parties  in 
interest.  Government  construction  and  operation  of  new  railroads 
in  Alaska  is  recommended  because  of  the  many  peculiar  conditions 
existing  in  the  Territory.  The  obstacles  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  developing  the  Territory  by  means  of  railroads  resulted  from 
a  mistaken  conception  of  conservation  principles  and  the  popular 
fear  that  somebody  would  profit  by  the  commercial  developments  of 
Alaska.  Private  initiative  is  practically  barred  from  the  Territory 
under  present  conditions.  The  country  can  only  be  developed  by 
means  of  railroads,  wagon  roads,  and  trails.  Given  the  right  kind 
of  government,  given  adequate  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
thrifty  population,  unhampered  by  indefensible  Federal  rules  and 
regulations,  which  tend  to  prevent  the  use  and  rational  development 
of  the  Territory,  and  in  a  short  time  Alaska  will  become  the  greatest 
wealth-producing  country  of  the  world.  Owing  to  a  tax  on  railroads 
in  Alaska  of  $100  per  mile,  two  railroads  have  not  been  operated 
during  the  past  year.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  sec- 
tion, the  other  in  the  Cook  Inlet  country.    It  would  be  difficult,  per- 
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haps,  for  these  railroads  under  present  conditions  to  earn  actual 
operating  expenses  and  the  tax  imposed  upon  them  renders  their 
operation  prohibitive.  The  closing  down  of  these  roads  has  worked 
a  hardship  on  miners  and  prospectors,  as  they  afforded  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  supplies,  which  are  now  denied  them  and  the 
development  of  the  country  is  conseauently  retarded.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  railroads  in  Alaska  be  relieved  of  taxation  for  the 
present. 

A  bill  now  before  the  Congress  provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
trunk  line  railroad  from  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  to  the 
interior  country,  the  railroad  to  be  constructed,  owned,  and  operated 
by  the  Government.  It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  proposed  railroad  the  Government  will  take  no  risk.  The 
money  so  expended  will  be  merely  an  investment  that  within  a  few 
years  after  tne  completion  of  the  work  would  return  large  interest, 
and  this  and  other  railroads  which  would  follow  as  a  complement  of 
the  first  would  be  a  permanent  and  profitable  investment  for  the 
whole  country.  By  slow  degrees  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  richness  of  Alaska,  and  yet  in  the  face 
of  the  present  showing  it  is  a  question  whether  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic of  Alaskans  fully  realize  what  this  Territory  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing under  favorable  circumstances. 

TELEORAPHS  AND  CABLES. 

Telegraphic  communication  over  the  military  cables  between 
Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  has  been  frequently  interrupted  during  the 
last  year.  The  cable-repair  ship  Bumside  was  undergoing  repairs 
during  one  interruption  of  the  cable  service  and  a  long  delay  resulted 
in  repairing  the  break,  causing  great  inconvenience  to  commercial 
and  other  business  interests.  .  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  cable  ship  is  charged  against  the  Alaska  cable 
and  telegraph  system,  whereas  a  fair  proportion  of  such  cost  should 
be  charged  direct  to  the  military  service  of  Puget  Sound,  where  the 
cable  ship  is  stationed  except  when  making  repairs  to  cables  in 
Alaskan  waters. 

There  were  also  a  few  interruptions  to  the  land  lines  during  the 
last  year  due  to  storms,  but  the  breaks  were  speedily  repaired. 
Speaking  generally  the  service  has  been  satisfactory.  The  wireless 
stations  maintained  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  done 
excellent  service  and  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  people.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  reduction  in  the 
tolls  for  commercial  messages  on  these  lines  may  be  safely  made.  A 
substantial  reduction  would  greatly  increase  the  volume  of  business 
without  decreasing  the  receipts,  which  probably  would  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Health  conditions  in  Alaska,  which  is  one  of  the  healthiest  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  continue  to  be  good.  There  is  large  reason  to 
believe  that  the  death  rate  in  the  Territory  is  lower  than  in  any  State 
or  Territory.    The  temperature  in  the  coldest  sections  of  Alaska  is 
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not  lower  than  that  often  experienced  in  Minnesota  or  the  Dakotas 
or  Montana,  and  in  interior  and  southern  Alaska  blizzards  are  un- 
known. The  climate  of  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  r^ions 
is  similar  to  that  of  Puget  Sound,  although  the  precipitation  oi  rain 
and  snow  is  much  greater. 

While  epidemics  sometimes  occur,  chiefly  among  the  natives,  there 
have  been  no  serious  outbreaks  the  last  year.  Mild  cases  of  measles 
and  diphtheria  were  reported  at  a  few  places,  and  an  epidemic  of 
scariet  fever  was  confined  to  one  town.  Two  cases  of  smallpox  oc- 
curred on  Kodiak  Island.  Prompt  quarantine  measures  were  taken 
under  the  laws  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Public  Health 
Bureau,  and  under  the  Territorial  law,  and  the  disease  was  speedily 
eradicated.  A  few  deaths  occurred  from  diphtheria  amon^  the 
natives  at  Hoonah  and  Nulato.  The  death  of  several  native  children 
from  infantile  paralysis  was  reported  on  the  lower  Yukon. 

An  official  of  the  Public  Health  Bureau  has  been  detailed  for 
duty  in  Alaska,  his  functions  corresponding  substantially  to  those 
of  the  Territorial  commissioner  of  health.  An  act  passed  by 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Alaska  provides  for  the  registration 
and  prevention  of  communicable  diseases  in  the  Territory,  and 
under  its  provisions  the  governor  is  ex-officio  commissioner  of 
health.  Four  assistant  commissioners,  each  of  whom  is  a  physician, 
have  been  appointed,  one  each  for  the  respective  judicial  divisions. 
The  health  commissioner  is  given  ample  powers  to  enforce  quaran- 
tine regulations  and  take  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent for  the  conservation  of  the  public  health  and  to  enforce  sanitary 
regulations  wherever  they  may  be  necessary.  Boards  of  health  are 
constituted  in  every  school  district. 

The  legislative  assembly  also  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  Territory. 
Under  the  act  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  is  designated  territorial 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  and  as  such  exercises  general  supervision 
over  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  arid  deaths  throughout 
the  Territory,  and  is  responsible  for  the  uniform  and  effective 
administration  of  the  law. 

RELIEF  OF  DESTITUTION. 

A  bill  passed  by  Congress  for  the  relief  of  destitution  in  Alaska 
was  approved  March  3,  1913.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a  total 
lack  of  any  provision  for  relieving  the  condition  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  persons  in  the  Territory  who  are  destitute,  especially 
those  whose  impoverished  state  is  incidental  to  physical  accidents,  cir 
who  from  other  causes  are  either  permanently  or  temporarily  unable 
to  support  themselves.  This  law  provides  that  10  per  cent  of  certain 
moneys  which  belong  to  the  Territory,  and  which  are  held  in  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  the  "Alaska  Fund,"  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
relief  of  destitution.  The  money  for  this  purpose  is  distributed  by 
direction  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  in  the  four  judicial 
divisions  of  Alaska. 

Supplementary  to  this  fund  is  another  created  by  the  territorial 
legislature  under  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  relieve  destitution  in 
Alaska."    Ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
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The  governor  of  the  Territory  is  vested  with  entire  and  exclusive 
superintendence  of  the  poor  with  authority  to  appoint  an  advisory 
board  in  each  of  the  judicial  divisions  oi  Alaska.  This  advisory* 
board  is  composed  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  the 
United  States  marshal  of  the  respective  judicial  divisions.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  decided  step  forward,  and  besides  providing  for  the 
relief  of  destitution,  it  will  relieve  the  residents  of  small  communities 
from  the  burden  of  caring  for  those  who  may  become  a  charge  upon 
them — a  condition  which  has  always  been  promptly  and  generously 
met. 

TERRITORIAL  liBGISLATURB. 

An  election  was  held  on  November  5,  1912,  for  members  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislative  assemblj^  the  establishment  of  which  was  provided 
for  in  the  act  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  August  24,  1912. 
The  legislature  consists  of  24  members,  8  in  the  senate  and  16  in  the 
house.  Two  senators  and  four  representatives  were  elected  from 
each  of  the  four  judicial  divisions.  The  legislative  assembly  held  its 
first  session  beginning  March  3,  1913,  and  lasting  60  days.  The  ses- 
sions will  be  held  biennially  hereafter.  Considerable  legislation  of  a 
constructive  character  was  enacted.  The  first  law  passed  extended 
the  elective  franchise  to  such  women  in  the  Territory  as  have  the 
qualifications  of  citizenship  required  of  male  citizens.  The  work  of 
me  le^slature  as  a  whole  was  such  as  to  amply  demonstrate  the  fact 
that,  in  the  wise  exercise  of  such  powers  as  have  been  granted,  the 
legislature  can  perform  many  useful  functions  which  will  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  local  affairs.  Eighty- four  laws  were  passed, 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  together  with  71  memorials  and 
resolutions  touching  n  atters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Territory 
upon  which  the  legislature  is  without  power  to  act. 

ALASKA  PIONEERS'  HOMES. 

A  home  for  indigent  prospectors  and  others  who  have  spent  their 
years  in  Alaska  and  become  dependent  was  established  this  year  by 
an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature.  The  home  is  located  at  Sitka, 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Marine  Barracks  at  that  place  having 
been  secured  from  the  Federal  Government  for  that  purpose.  The 
management  and  control  of  the  home  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees, 
consi^ing  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  and  two  citizens  selected 
and  appointed  by  him,  the  former  being  chairman  of  the  board. 
There  are  now  12  inmates  in  the  home. 

The  legislature  also  passed  an  act  to  create  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  provide  for  a  home  for  aged  prospectors  in  interior 
Alaska.  The  board  is  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Delegate  to  Congress. 
The  board  is  authorized  to  investigate  the  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions of  the  several  hot  springs  in  interior  Alaska  and  their  adapt- 
ability for  use  as  a  home  for  aged  prospectors.  It  is  provided  that 
honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  have  served 
in  the  United  States  Ar^^y,  Navy,  or  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  as  well 
as  prospectors  who  shall  have  been  residents  of  the  Territory  for  10 
years  prior  to  their  admissioTi,  apd  who  have  become  unable  to  earn 
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a  livelihood  by  reason  of  such  service,  may  be  admitted  to  the  home 
,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  managers.    This  home  will  not  be  completed  before  1916. 

UBRART  AND  MUSEUM. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library 
and  Museum  are  set  forth  in  an  appendix  to  this  report.  The  collec- 
tion of  books,  maps,  pamphlets,  and  ethnological  and  other  objects 
owned  by  the  library  and  museum  are  not  fully  available  for  public 
use  for  the  reason  that  no  public  building  has  been  provided  in  which 
they  may  be  appropriately  shelved  or  displayea.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  a  suitable  building  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Many  books  and  other  collections  owned  by  the  library  and  museum 
are  rare  and  exceedingly  valuable,  and  under  present  conditions  they 
will  soon  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  Impair  their  usefulness 
and  depreciate  their  value. 

PUBLIC  BUIIJ>ING8. 

The  residence  for  the  governor,  which  was  authorized  by  the  omni- 
bus building  act  of  1910.  was  completed  and  occupied  on  January  1 
of  the  present  year.  Tne  construction  was  faulty  in  a  number  of 
respects,  and  some  repairs  will  be  necessitated  in  the  immediate 
future.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  act  of  1910  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  general  office  building  intended  to  provide  quarters  for 
the  post  office,  customhouse,  governor's  offices,  surveyor  general's 
offices,  and  a  number  of  other  important  offices  of  the  Government  at 
Juneau.  An  excellent  site,  200  by  200  feet,  has  been  purchased,  and 
tests  of  the  ground  were  made  for  the  foundation  during  the  past 
summer.  The  limit  of  cost  of  $200,000  for  the  building  and  site  was 
not  large  enough  at  the  time  it  was  authorized,  and  since  that  time  a 
legislature  has  been  established,  and  the  question  of  securing  suitable 
quarters  for  it  is  a  serious  one.  Besides,  the  population  of  Juneau  is 
increasing  rapidly.  In  order  to  provide  a  suitable  capitol  building 
with  accommodations  for  the  legislature  and  all  the  various  Govern- 
ment offices,  as  well  as  rooms  for  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and 
Museum,  the  limit  of  cost  should  be  increased  to  $600,000.'  The 
necessity  for  a  building  for  the  library  and  museum  has  been  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  under  that  head.  There  is  ample  ground  for  the 
erection  of  a  public  building  large  enough  for  all  the  purposes  indi- 
cated, and  it  would  be  better  from  an  economical  standpoint  to  pro- 
vide suitable  space  in  the  public  building  than  to  erect  one  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  library  and  museum. 

TERRITORIAL.  BANKING  LAWS. 

An  act  passed  by  the  Territorial  legislative  assembly  provides  for 
the  formation  of  banking  corporations  and  the  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  in  the  Territory  and  securing  its  supervision.  The 
law  also  creat^  a  Territorial  banking  board,  defines  its  duties,  and 
fixes  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  act  The  governor,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  and  the  Territorial  treasurer  are  constituted  a 
board  to  be  known  as  the  Territorial  Banking  Board,  and  bank  ex- 
aminations must  be  made  at  least  once  annually. 
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Under  the  Territorial  banking  act  one  bank  has  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  namely,  The  First 
Territorial  Bank  of  Alaska,  with  its  main  office  at  Douglas  and  a 
branch  at  Juneau. 

COMMERCE. 

The  volume  of  merchandise  shipments,  including  precious  metals 
and  copper,  between  Alaska  and  the  United  States  and  between  the 
Territory  and  foreign  countries  in  the  fiscal -year  1913  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  It  exceeded  the  total  of  1912  by 
$3,028,013,  the  grand  total  for  the  year  being  $67,160,519,  as  against 
$64,122,506  in  1912.  Shipments  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  United 
States  to  Alaska,  amounting  to  $1,441,999,  were  not  shown  in  the 
report  of  last  year. 

The  greatest  advance  noted  in  the  shipments  from  Alaska  was  in 
salmon,  where  there  was  an  increase  of  $2,875,791.  Decreases  in  the 
shipments  of  gold  and  copper  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  increase 
in  other  items.  The  merchandise  shipments  to  Alaska  from  the 
States  amounted  to  $20,179,547,  as  against  $18,809,270  in  the  fiscal 
year  1912.  Increased  shipments  to  Alaska  are  noted  in  the  items 
of  coal,  lumber,  hardware,  provisions,  and  miscellaneous. 

The  total  shipments,  including  copper,  but  not  precious  metals, 
from  Alaska  to  the  States  amounted  to  $23,006,246  in  the  fiscal  year 
1913,  ss  compared  with  $20,776,756  in  1912  and  $13,813,824  in  1911. 
The  decrease  in  copper  shipments  is  due  to  causes  referred  to  else- 
where, and  the  decrease  in  gold  is  due  in  part  to  the  exhaustion  of 
placer  areas.  The  principal  shipments  of  merchandise  and  metals 
between  Alaska  and  the  States  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

Domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska,  1908-19fS, 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1906 

1909 

1910 

19U 

1912 

1913 

Coal 

1182,042 
419,170 
4,824,509 
6,625,681 
733,281 
4,171,993 

$172,238 
011,110 
4,812,280 
5,730,895 
740,667 
5,119,255 

11208,359 
527,053 

5,709,558 

5,930,196 
664,821 

4,942,660 

» 1180, 017 
548,447 

6,247,983 

4,946,378 
604,329 

4,209,366 

11110,462 
573,223 

6,788,616 

6,164,914 
602,418 

6,569,637 

1S212,623 

738,717 

4,290,305 

721,898 
8,765,616 

Lumber 

Hardware  and  machinery 

ProvieJonfl 

LioooiB 

Allother 

Total 

16,957,576 

17,186,445 

17,972,647 

15,736,510 

18,809,270 

20,179,547 

1  Beiides  the  domestic  coal  above  mentioned,  foreign  ooal  was  imported  to  the  yalne  of  S350,436  tn  1910: 
8382,107  In  1911;  S266,562  in  1912;  -and  $279,788  m  1913. 

DistriJmtion  of  domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska, 

1909-1919, 


Fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Southeast  Alaska  as  fitf  west  as  Sitka 

Soathern  Alaska,  Yakatat  to  Unalaaka. . . . 
Bertag  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean— all  points  on 

seaooast  except  St.  Michael 

Yukon  River,  including  St.  Michael  and 

Yukon  Basbi 

$5,386,437 
4,256,676 

3,788,784 

3,764,648 

$4,439,244 
6,303,831 

3,864,219 

4,365,363 

$4,733,625 
4,081,560 

3,759,275 

3,222,160 

$6,810,837 
4,027,066 

.3,618,903 

4,362,405 

$8,950,719 
8,936,012 

3,894,683 

3,390,163 

Total 

17,188,445 

17,972,647 

15,736,510 

18,809,270 

20,179,547 
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Oeneral  clasHficatUm  of  merchandise  ahipmenU  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska,  fiscal  years  1911-191$. 


1911 

1913 

1918 

Valna. 

Ptrcent 

Valna. 

PtfCOlt 

Valna. 

P«oent. 

fooa  animali 

81,328,257 

8,850,788 

673,605 

1,553,333 

8^204,843 

31,804 

841 

24.58 

4.28 

9.87 
52.71 

•1,483,249 

4,609,401 

287,004 

2,181,438 

10,261,770 

86,318 

7.87 

88.97 

1.62 

11.60 

54.69 

.45 

$1,408,580 

4,860,719 

868,670 

2,404,100 

11,071,040 

841438 

7.40 

Fobdstofb  paray  or  whoUy  mana- 

21 OO 

Grade  maUrfals  tor  oaa  la  manoibo- 

1.83 

11.98 

ICanuJiBcturM  readyfor  oonsiimptkm. 
MJsoiUaiMOiu 

54.88 
.40 

Total  

15,736,510 

100.00 

18,809,270 

100.00 

20,179,547 

100.00 

Value  of  merchandise  and  precious  metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States,  1909-191S. 


Fiiv«l  year  ended  Jane  30— 

1909 

1910 

19U 

1913 

1918 

SalmoTT,  caniMJd 

89,972,316 
852,634 
455,118 
193,192 
537, 162 
1,044,933 

19,434,946 
969,861 
165,566 
136,520 
574,764 
1,067,805 

110,288,547 
887,165 
776,497 
113,772 
394,485 
1,353,358 

813,210,073 

1,090,167 

5040,386 

20  551 

858,481 

557,148 

$16, 085,864 

All  other  fish 

1,008,411 

3,570,474 

wSSaSSi ::*:":;'*"::::"  ■':'"■ 

18,013 

Fan 

761,346 

All  oilier 

673,140 

Total 

13,055,355 

12,349,462 

13,813,824 

30,776,756 

28,006,346 

Domeetio  gold  and  sUver 

Ooki... 

17,782,493 
19,383 

18,393,128 
8,721 

16,151,671 
19,337 

17,250,019 
240,802 

14,576,016 

ffllvw 

*13F,013 

Total 

17,801,876 

18,401,840 

15,171,008 

17,490,821 

14,707,037 

Foreign  gold  and  sUrer: 

8,464,200 
14;004 

8,865,978 
11,246 

15,976 

8,229,921 
11,855 

4,380,388 

SllTer 

934 

Total 

3,478,204 

3,877,224 

3,736,411 

8,241,776 

4,280,346 

Grand  total 

34,335,435 

34,628,535 

32,711,243 

41,509.353 

43,008,619 

Talfie  showing  total  commerce  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  191$. 

Shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to 

Alaska |20, 179, 647 

Shipments  of  foreign   merchandise   from   the  United   States  to 

Alaska 047, 715 

Shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States 28, 006, 246 

Shipments  of  foreign  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States 620,481 

Shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  from  the  United  States  to 

Alaska 1, 289, 045 

Shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States 14, 707. 027 

Shipments  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States 4,290,246 

Imports  into  Alaska 982,271 

Domestic  exports  from  Alaska 1,462,546 

Foreign  exports  from  Alaska 25.446 


Totel 67. 160, 519 
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INDIAN  IiAND  AliliOTMBNTS. 

Under  the  act  of  May  17, 1884,  commonly  called  the  "  organic  act," 
it  was  provided  that  Indians  or  other  persons  in  Alaska  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any  lands  actually  in  their  use  or 
occupancy,  or  then  claimed  by  them  pending  further  leg[islation  by 
Confess.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  claimants  now  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  original  claims.  ^  Many  of  the  claims  have  been  aban- 
doned, although  uie  act  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  a  grant  of  all  but 
the  na!ked  title.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  one  or  two  cases  to  per- 
fect title  by  means  of  soldiers'  additional  homestead  rights,  but  the 
applications  were  disallowed.  So  many  years  have  elapsed  that 
proof  of  ownership  of  the  land^  is  now  difficult  to  secure,  and  if  the 
rights  of  these  persons,  or  their  descendants,  are  to  be  reco&^nized 
and  preserved^  Congress  should  provide  for  some  method  whereby 
they  may  secure  title. 

TERRITORIAIi  OFFICERS. 

The  offices  of  surveyor  general  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  are 
now  combined,  the  surveyor  general  being  ex  officio  secretary  of  the 
Territory.  The  Territory  has  outgrown  this  combination  of  offices, 
and  the  surv^or  general  should  not  be  hampered  in  the  discharge  of 
his  manifold  duties  by  the  added  responsibiuties  and  work  devolving 
upon  him  as  secretary  of  the  Territoir. 

The  need  of  an  attorney  general  for  the  Territory  is  absolutely 
imperative.  I  therefore  recommend  favorable  consideration  and 
action  upon  the  following  sections  of  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
Territorial  legislature  and  addressed  to  the  Congress  : 

That  for  the  better  government  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  following  addi- 
tional offices  should  be  provided,  to  wit : 

First  An  attorney  general  for  Alaska,  at  a  salary  of  |7,500  per  annum,  whose 
duties  sbidl  be: 

(a)  To  act  as  l^al  advisor  to  the  governor  of  said  Territory  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  local  affairs  of  said  Territory. 

(6)  To  similarly  advise  and  confer  with  the  Territorial  legislature  upon  all 
matters  concerning  contemplated  legislation  which  is  likely  to  conflict  with  ex- 
isting laws  and  to  suggest  needed  legislation  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  local  laws  of  Alaska. 

(c)  To  confer  with  and  advise  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Alaska  code. 

(d)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usual  and  customary  or  as  occasion 
may  from  time  to  time  demand. 

Second.  A  secretary  of  state  for  Alaska,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum, 
whose  duties  shall  be  those  which  generally  attach  to  such  office,  as  well  as  such 
duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  your  honorable  body,  by  the  governor  of 
Alaska,  and  by  your  memorialists. 

Wherefore,  your  memorialists  urge  that  your  honorable  body  do  make  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  the  officers  hereinbefore  named, 
together  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  clerk  hire,  and  for  office  equipment 
and  supplies. 

Hon.  William  L.  Distin,  who  has  sen'^ed  continuously  as  surveyor 
general  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  since  the  creation  of  that 
office  in  1897,  has  been  succeeded  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Davidson.  Mr. 
Distin  was  a  faithful  public  servant  and  discharged  his  multifarious 
duties  with  zeal  and  ndelity. 

Under  the  law  passed  by  the  Territorial  legislature  at  its  first  ses- 
sion ti^e  office  of  Territonal  treasurer  was  created,  and  Walstein  G. 
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Smith,  of  Katalla,  was  appointed  to  this  position  on  July  1,  last 
The  office  of  Territorial  mine  inspector  was  created  in  like  manner, 
and  this  position  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  William  Mricmey, 
of  Nome. 

mauj  service. 

The  mail  service  of  interior  Alaska,  as  well  as  at  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  TerritoiT,  continues  to  be  unsatisfactory.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Yukon  Biver  region  during  the  open  season  of  navi- 
gation. The  service  during  the  winter  is  much  more  dependable  than 
that  of  the  open  season.  The  people  residing  in  the  Ihamna  district 
of  southwestern  Alaska  are  practically  deprived  of  all  mail  f adlities, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  a  mail  route  be  established  from  the  mos^ 
convenient  point  to  Iliamna.  Speaking  generally,  a  liberal  policy 
in  the  matter  of  mail  service  should  be  inaugurated  in  a  country  such 
as  this,  where,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  there  is  much 
isolation.  The  men  and  women  who  are  factors  in  the  development 
of  this  Territory,  those  who  are  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  and  progress,  are  surely  entitled  to  the  utmost 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  great  Government 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

Wagon  road  and  trail  work  was  continued  during  the  present  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska^ 
with  such  funds  as  the  board  had  at  its  disposal,  which  embraced 
$125,000  of  special  appropriation  and  about  $228,000  from  the 
^' AlasKa  fund."  The  latter  sum  was  larger  than  in  the  previous  years 
on  account  of  the  transfer  by  my  predecessor  in  this  office  of  $80,000, 
which  had  accumulated  as  a  surplus  in  the  school  portion  of  the  fund. 
No  such  amount  can  be  expected  from  this  source  in  the  future;  also 
the  per  cent  of  the  proportion  of  the  "Alaska  fund  "  available  for 
road  and  trail  work  was  reduced  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress  from  75 
per  cent  to  65  per  cent. 

The  most  important  items  of  construction  work  the  past  year  were 
the  Juneau-Sheep  Creek  wagon  road,  Ruby-Long  Creek  sled  road, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Circle  City  wagon  road.  The  increase  in 
mileage  for  the  year  was:  Wagon  road,  33  miles;  winter  sled  road. 
18  miles;  trails,  612  miles.  The  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  board  are 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  properly  the  road  system 
already  constructed,  and  consequently  the  activities  of  the  past  season 
were  chiefly  repair  and  maintenance.  The  board  reports  the  total 
mileage  up  to  June  30,  1913,  as  follows:  Wagon  road,  862  miles;  sled 
road,  617  miles;  trail,  2,166  miles,  which  latter  includes  253  miles  of 
trails  that  are  temporarily  staked  each  winter.  Of  the  above  wagon 
road  mileage,  419  miles  are  embraced  in  the  road  from  Fairbanks  to 
the  coast,  including  the  Willow  Creek-Chitina  cut-off.  Considerable 
improvement  was  made  upon  this  road  the  past  year,  and  during  the 
midsummer  several  automobiles  made  the  trip  between  Fairbanks  and 
the  coast.  This  can  not  by  any  means  be  called  an  automobile  road, 
yet  it  is  passable  during  favorable  weather  for  these  machines.  The 
road  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  summer  mail  service  might 
be  easily  maintained  over  this  route. 
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Daring  the  calendar  year  1912  there  was  expended  for  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  supplies  over  the  roads  built  by  the  board  the  sum 
of  $1,243,735.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  freight  rates  in  vari- 
ous localities  before  these  roads  were  constructed,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  freight  transportation  would  have  cost  $3,385,412  had  it  not  been 
for  the  roads  (if,  indeed,  it  could  have  been  transported  at  any  cost) ; 
thus  the  saving  due  to  the  construction  of  the  existing  roads  amounts 
to  $2,141,677,  or  very  nearly  the  total  amount  which  has  b€«n  ex- 
pended on  the  road  and  trail  system  in  the  Territory  and  about  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  mineral  producti<Mi  of  Alaska  for  1912. 

Alaska,  though  sadly  lacking  in  the  advantages  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, as  is  freely  admitted,  is  also  sadly  lacking  in  the  elemen- 
tary necessity  of  wagon-road  transportation.  Making  comparison 
of  the  Territory  with  States  of  the  Union  which  exhibit  the  lowest 
figures  on  the  subject  of  wagon-road  construction,  it  is  found  that 
Arizona  had  in  1904  22  times  as  many  miles  of  roads  per  square  mile 
of  territory  as  Alaska  has  wagon  and  sled  roads  combined.  In  1911 
the  State  of  Nevada,  the  lowest,  authorized  three  times,  and  New 
Mexico,  the  next  lowest^  authorized  11  times  as  much  road  work  per 
unit  area  as  was  authorized  in  Alaska.  The  State  of  Kansas  reports 
for  1912  an  expenditure  of  over  $5,000,000  for  wagon  roads.  These 
figures  are  mentioned  to  give  some  conception  of  the  problem  to  be 
sdved  before  Alaska  shallhave  a  satisfactory  system  of  wagon  roads 
and  trails.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  general  average 
cost  of  construction,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  supplies,  is 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three,  times  what  it  is  in  the  States. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  LAND  LAWS.         ^ 

The  simplification  of  the  land  laws  as  applied  to  Alaska  is  desirable. 

Under  the  present  law  320  acres  of  land  may  be  entered  outside  of 
national  forests  and  160  within  their  boundaries.  If  the  locations 
are  made  within  any  considerable  area  of  level  land,  the  claimant  may 
expect  to  secure  a  survey  of  the  land,  if  it  has  not  been  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  subdivisional  system  of  surveys  and  at  Government  ex- 
pense. If  his  location  is  isolated  or  along  the  shore  line  of  Alaska, 
ne  must  expect  to  make  his  own  private  survey  at  his  own  expense- 
In  the  submission  of  his  proof,  he  finds  he  is  governed  by  the  recent 
so-called  "three  years'  homestead  law"  of  June  6^  1912.  Delays  in 
securing  the  approval  of  his  survey,  either  subdivisional  or  private, 
follow,  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriations  for  surveys,  the 
consequent  want  of  assistance  in  the  surveyor  general's  office  and  of 
men  in  the  field  for  the  examination  of  surveys,  and  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty experienced  by  surveyors  and  the  local  land  officers  in  recon- 
1  ciling  the  meaning  and  requirements  of  the  law  when  it  is  sought  to 
apply  its  .terms  to  actual  conditions.  The  application  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  statutes  to  private  surveys  is  most  difficult  and  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  the  survey  itself  is  almost  prohibitive.  The  three 
years'  homestead  law  specincally  declares  that  the  claiipant  must  be 
present  on  the  homestead  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year  and 
that  he  must  show  when  he  submits  his  proof  that  he  has  cultivated 
at  least  one-eighth  of  the  area  entered.  Homesteaders  in  the  timber 
areas  of  Alaska  under  the  condition^  there  obtaining  can  not  clear  and 
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cultivate  one-eighth  of  160  acres  or  of  320  acres  within  the  three 
years'  period. 

•The  advisability  of  amending  the  homestead  laws  so  as  to  allow 
persons  to  locate  homesteads  in  Alaska  who  have  already  used  their 
rights  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  is  worthy  of  consideration,  in- 
asmuch as  it  might  be  the  means  of  aiding  in  tne  more  speedy  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  fanning  lands  in  Alaska. 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE. 

Time  was  when  the  office  of  governor  of  Alaska  was  considered  a 
sinecure,  the  duties  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  appointment  of  no- 
taries public  and  making  the  annual  report.  In  the  last  several  years, 
however,  the  business  of  this  office  has  greatly  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  development  of  the  Territory. 

The  Federal  appropriation  for  clerk  hire  is  limited  to  $2,250  per 
annum,  which  is  large  enough  for  the  employment  of  one  first-class 
clerk  or  private  secretary.  The  Territorial  legislature,  which  was 
created  last  year,  has  added  very  materially  to  the  work  of  this  office 
and  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  clerk  hire  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  territoriallaws ;  but  the  office  is  still  hampered  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  clerical  assistance. 

During  the  past  summer  I  visited  the  interior  sections  and  north- 
western Alaska  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
detention  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Fairbanks  and  Nome  and  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  obtaining  in  those  regions.  Momingside  Sani- 
tarium, at  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  the  Alaska  insane  are  confined, 
was  also  visited.  During  the  journey  nearly  8,000  miles  were  covered. 
Respectfully, 

J.  F.  A.  Stbong, 

Oovemor* 

The  Sbcrbtaby  of  the  Intbriob. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Statement  of  Iiibraxy  and  Mnseum  Fund. 

ReoeipiB  and  diBhuraemenis  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Lilnxtry  and  Museum  fund 
from  July  1,  1912,  to  June  SO,  191S. 

BECEIFT8. 

1912. 

July  1.  Balance  last  report $8,808.06 

July  U.  J.  O.  Mnipby,  member  of  bar 10. 00 

July  11.  Samnti  R.  Weiss,  notary  public 10.00 

Jnlyll.  H.  M.  Badger,  notary  public 10.00 

July  16.  F.  H.  Thomas,  notary  public —  10.00 

July  20.  Victor  B.  Warner,  notary  public 10.00 

July  SI.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  Incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  July  1  to 

July  81,  indusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  10 148.00 

Aug.   1.  A  V.  Thorns,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.   6.  Isaac  R.  Hltt,  commissioner  of  deeds 5.00 

Aug.  5.  W.  H.  Crary,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.   CAR.  Hoare.  notary  public . 10.00 

Aug.  6.  William  T.  Smith,  insurance  qualifications 5.00 

Aug.  5.  William  T.  Smith,  power  of  attorney 5.00 

Aug.  10.  Charles  L.  Hoyt,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  12.  H.  A.  Day,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  13.  Frank  H.  Foster,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Aug.  16.  M.  Ward  Griffith,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  10.  W.  F.  Whitely,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  20.  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  26.  W.  L.  Fursman,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  26.  Reed  W.  Heilig,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  81.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Aug.  1  to 

Aug.  81,  indusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  11 ,._  185. 15 

Sept.  6.  H.  J.  Vinal,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  6.  Abe  Spring,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept  12.  Claude  H.  Myrick,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  12.  Edwin  Griset,  notary  public 10.00 

SepLia  Reed  W.  Heilig,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Sept2L  P.  J.  Coston.  notary  public 10.00 

Sept  21.  John  F.  McCulloch,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  80.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Sept.  1  to 

Sept.  80,  inclusive,  as  per  Itemized  statement  No.  12 105. 20 

Oct.   7.  Guy  B.  Geraghty,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Oct   7.  Gilbert  Nairn,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Oct   8.  Charles  B.  Naghel,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct  21.  A  F.  Williams,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct  21.  J.  Cleveland  Harris,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Oct  24.  Guy  McNaughton,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct  80.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  Incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Oct.  1  to 

Oct  31,  indusive-l 110.20 

Nov.   8.  John  B.  Worden,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.  11.  M.  V.  Brady,  notary  public 10. 00 
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Nov.  18.  J.  V.  Sheldon,  notary  public $10.00 

Nov.  15.  Robert  C.  Hnrley,  notary  public 10. 00 

Nov.  16.  E.  H.  Pfaffle,  notary  public 10. 00 

Nov.  27.  Walter  Rowson,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Nov.  27.  John  Lyons,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.27.  Carl  J.  Brun,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  tbe 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Nov.  1  to 

Nov.  30,  inclusive 51.65 

Dec   7.  Joseph  C.  Dillow,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.  16.  M.  V.  Lattln,  notary  public 1 10.00 

Dec.  20.  Steve  Ragan,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.  20.  H.  F.  Benson,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec  26.  Daniel  Webster,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  afllxed  from  Dec.  1  to 

Dec.  31,  Inclusive 76. 70 

1913. 

Jan.  21.  P.  M.  Charon,  notary  public 10.00 

Jan.  21.  J.  W.  Gllson,  notary  public 10.00 

Jan.  22.  Leopold  David,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Jan.  22.  John  T.  Evans,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Jan.  22.  M.  J.  Conroy,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Jan.  22.  Anthony  J.  Diamond,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Jan.  22.  W.  H.  Crary,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Jan.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Jan.  1  to 

Jan.  31,  inclusive 70.25 

Feb.   1.  B.  H.  Osborne  Vaudin,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.   4.  Lloyd  C.  Cherry,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.  17.  Carrie  6.  Gravem,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.  20.  O.  L.  Willett,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Feb.  20.  Frank  P.  Haslund,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.  20.  V.  A.  Zott,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.  28.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Feb.  1  to 

Feb.  28,  inclusive 64. 20 

Mar.  13.  Guy  B.  Erwin,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.  13.  Anthony  J.  Diamond,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.  13.  Jirden  L.  Anders,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.  24.  R.  B.  Robertson,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Mar.  26.  Henry  Funkley,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Mar.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  iueuiporutious  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Mar.  1  to 

Mar.  31,  Inclusive 81.40 

Apr.    1.  Alfred  Cramer,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.    1.  J.  G.  Rivers,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.    1.  Phil  Gallaher,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.    2.  W.  F.  Munson,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.    2.  D.  F.  Eagan,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.    7.  O.  L.  Rider,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Apr.    7.  A.  E.  Bain,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.  11.  Louis  Strauss,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.  22.  E.  P.  Refiing,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.  24.  A.  G.  Shoup,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Apr.  30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  iucorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Apr.  1  to 

Apr.  30,  inclusive 54.  50 

May    7.  John  F.  Henson,  notary  public 10.00 

May  10.  E.  T.  Wolcott,  notary  public lO.OCf 

May  10.  R.  M.  Crawford,  notary  public 10.00 

May  10.  Lawrence  S.  Kerr,  notary  public 10.00 

May  10.  Royal  A.  Gunnison,  notary  public 10.00 

May  10.  Delia  B.  Chase,  notary  public 10.00 

May  15.  Josephine  Stephens,  notary  public 10.00 

May  15.  P.  D.  Blodgett,  notary  public 10. 00 
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May  17.  A.  G.  Shoup,  notary  public $10.00 

May  20.  F.  L.  Jewett,  notary  pnbllc 10.00 

May  31.  S.  O.  Morford,  notary  public 10.00 

May  31.  Alex   Felton,   notary   public 10.00 

May  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  fbe 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  May  1  to 

May  31,  inclusive 39.80 

June  6.  A.  B.  Callaham,  member  of  bar 10. 00 

June  10.  George  B.  Howard,  notary  public 10.00 

June  16.  Frederick  J.  Wettrlck,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Juneia  R.  L.  Herbert,  notary  public 10.00 

June  18.  E.  Coke  Hill,  notary  public 10.00 

Juneia  A.  R.  Heilig,  notary  public 10  00 

June  18.  Sowerby  and  Bell,  Insorance  qualiflcations 5.00 

June  19.  Ralpb  E.  Robertson,  notary  public 10.00 

June20.  J.  D.  Wynne,  notary  public . 10.00 

June  25.  H.  L.  A.  Bates,  insurance  qualifications 5.00 

June  27.  Herbert  W.  Meyers,  member  of  bar 10.00 

June  2a  Arthur  G.  Thompson,  notary  public 10.00 

June  28.  F.  R.  Cowden,  notary  public 10.00 

June  28.  G.  J.  Lomen,  notary  public 10.00 

June  30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  Incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  June  1  to 

June  30,  inclusive 87.70 

Total 10, 131. 41 

DISBUBSEMENT6. 

1912. 

July    1.  W.  W.  ShorthiU,  voucher  No.  46 $75.00 

July    1.  C.  R.  Reid,  voucher  No.  47 75.00 

July    8.  Century  Trust  Co.,  fiscal  agent,  voucher  No.  48 5.00 

July  12.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  voucher  No.  49 10.25 

July  12.  J.  J.  Finnegan,  voucher  No.  50 2.00 

Aug.    6.  Wells*  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  voucher  No.  51 1. 75 

Aug.  14.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  voucher  No.  52 1.40 

Aug.  26.  Iditarod  Pioneer,  voucher  No.  53 20.00 

Sept   4.  R.  P.  Nelson,  voucher  No.  54 jl  2.50 

Sept.    4.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  voucher  No.  55 .75 

Sept   6.  The  Dally  Alaskan,  voucher  No.  56 13.  50 

Sept  13.  Enid  Richards,  voucher  No.  57 42.00 

Sept  27.  R.  P.  Nelson,  voucher  No.  58 3.00 

Sept  27.  John  P.  Benson,  voucher  No.  59 2.00 

Sept  30.  Alaska  Transfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  60 3.75 

Oct     3.  W.  W.  ShorthiU,  voucher  No.  1 50.00 

Oct     9.  The  Citizen  Printing  Co.,  voucher  No.  2 1. 00 

Oct   23.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  3 66.03 

Oct   28.  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  voucher  No.  4 1.25 

Oct   31.  W.  W.  ShorthUl,  voucher  No.  5 50.00 

Nov.    8.  Enid  Richards,  voucher  No.  6 52.50 

Nov.    8.  Alaska  Daily  Empire,  voucher  No.  7 10.00 

Dec.    2.  Hot  Springs  Echo,  voucher  No.  8 10. 00 

Jan.  10.  Mike  Donaher,  voucher  No.  9 9.00 

Jan.  15.  Times  Printing  Co.,  of  Seattle,  voucher  No.  10 6. 00 

Jan.  22.  The  Iditarod  Nugget,  voucher  No.  11 10.00 

Jan.  25.  Frederick  &  Nelson,  voucher  No.  12 1,000.00 

Feb.  14.  The  Ketchikan  Miner,  voucher  No.  13 3,00 

Feb.  21.  Prospector  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  14 3.00 

Mar.  11.  Alaska  Steam  Laundry,  Inc.,  voucher  No.  15 5.00 

Mar.  24.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers,  voucher  No.  16 3.  50 

Apr.    5.  W.  W.  ShorthiU,  voucher  No.  17 75.00 

Apr.    8.  Daily  Alaska  Dispatch,  voucher  No.  18 11. 00 

Apr.    9.  Times  Publishing  Co.,  voucher  No.  19 24.00 

Apr.  21.  Alaska  Transfer  Co.,  voucher  No.  20 ^352 

Apr.  29.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  21 ■*  o  2^ 

Apr.  29.  Femmer  &  Ritter,  voucher  No.  22 2.ea 
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May    6.  W.  W.  Shorthlll,  voucher  No.  23 ^ $a33 

May    5.  Douglas  Island  News,  voucher  No.  24 3.00 

May  14.  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  voucher  No.  25 24.00 

May  14.  Alaska  Daily  Empire,  voucher  No.  26 12.00 

May  19.  Lomen  Bros.,  voucher  No.  27 4. 50 

May  19.  Winter  &  Pond  Co.,  Inc.,  voucher  No.  28 a  35 

May  19.  DaUy  Alaska  Dispatch,  voucher  No.  29 5.60 

May  20.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  30 : 35.00 

May  20.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  voucher  No.  31 1.20 

May  23.  Times  Printing  Co.,  of  Seattle,  voucher  No.  32 e.00 

May  23.  Post-Intelligencer  Co.,  voucher  No.  33 6. 00 

June  3.  The  Haines  Pioneer  Press,  voucher  No.  34 10.50 

June  4.  Sherman  Printing  &  Binding  Co.,  voucher  No.  35 50.80 

June  10.  American  Paint  Co.,  voucher  No.  36 .70 

June  11.  Edward  T.  Lindner,  voucher  No.  37 20.00 

June  19.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  voucher  No.  38 2.82 

June  30.  W.  W.  Shorthlll,  voucher  No.  39 16.07 

June  30.  By  balance 8,826.76 

Total 10, 131.41 


APPENDIX  B. 
Official  Directory. 

District  Government 

Cfovemor. — John  F.  A.  Strong,  Juneau. 
Secretary  to  the  governor, — ^William  W.  Shorthlll,  Juneau. 
B9  officio  secretary  of  Alaska. — Charles  E.  Davidson,  JuneaiL 
Delegate  to  Congress, — James  Wickersham,  Fairbanks. 

UNITED  STATES  SUBVETOR  GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

Juneau, — Charles  K  Davidson,  surveyor  general ;  (George  Stowell,  chief  derk ; 
Martin  George,  chief  draftsman;  Edward  T.  Lindner,  stenographer  and  type- 
writer clerk;  Charles  E.  Naghel,  typewriter  clerk;  William  Rugg,  draftsman; 
Frank  Moon,  messenger. 

United  States  deputy  surveyors, — ^A.  G.  Blake,  Nome;  H.  P.  M.  Birkinblne, 
Haines;  Frederick  Butterworth,  Valdez;  M.  O.  Bennett,  McMurray,  Wash.; 
A.  H.  Bradford,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  P.  Crowther,  Juneau;  C.  B.  Davidson, 
Fairbanks;  H.  R.  Gabriel,  Seattle,  Wash.;  C.  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
IL  A.  Jackson,  Fairbanks ;  A.  M.  Keating,  Katalla ;  A.  G.  Mosier,  Sedro-Wooley, 
Wash.;  William  Muncaster,  Seattle,  Wash.;  L.  C.  Michaells,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
L.  S.  Robe,  Ruby;  M.  M.  Reese,  Katalla;  L.  D.  Ryus,  Ketchikan;  D.  B.  Skinner, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  L.  W.  Storm,  Valdez;  D.  E.  Stubbs,  Idltarod;  F.  J.  Wettrick, 
Juneau;  F.  W.  Williamson,  Juneau;  Victor  H.  Wilhelm,  Juneau;  Harold  H. 
Waller,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Geo.  C.  Wllley,  Seattle,  Wash. 

United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyors,— Banning  Austin,  Circle  City;  A.  G. 
Blake,  Nome;  A.  H.  Bradford,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  P.  M.  Birkinblne,  Hahies; 
Frederick  Butterworth,  Valdez ;  W.  O.  Bennett,  Seattle,  Wash, ;  C.  H.  Ballard, 
Seward ;  H.  P.  Crowther,  Juneau ;  C.  E.  Davidson,  Fairbanks ;  Charles  Bstmer, 
Idltarod ;  W.  A.  Funk,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho ;  George  Fuerman,  Latouche ;  Clinton 
Gumee,  Oakland,  Cal.;  H.  R.  Gabriel,  Seattle,  Wash.;  W.  A.  Hesse,  Seward; 
C.  S.  Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Udo  Hesse,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Daniel  H.  Jones, 
Nome;  George  S.  Lewis,  Fairbanks;  J.  L.  McPherson,  Seattle,  Wash.;  A.  G. 
Mosier,  Sedro-Wooley,  Wash.;  O.  A.  Nelson,  Chltina;  L.  D.  Ryus,  Ketchikan; 
L.  S.  Robe,  Ruby ;  M.  M.  Reese,  Katalla ;  Otto  D.  Rohlf s,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  I.  M. 
Reed,  Nome;  L.  W.  Storm,  Valdez;  R.  J.  Sommers,  Nome;  D.  E.  Stubbs,  Idlta- 
rod; Richard  Smith,  Nome;  B.  D.  Stewart,  Juneau;  C.  R.  Turner,  Maiden, 
Mass.;  N.  C.  Titus,  Wenatchee,  Wash.;  J.  P.  Whlttren,  Nome;  F.  J.  Wettrick, 
Juneau;  B.  Fred  Wann,  Portland,  Greg.;  Victor  H.  Wilhelm,  Juneau;  F.  W. 
Williamson,  Juneau;  R.  F.  Whittham,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Harold  H.  Wallar, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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UNITED  BTATES  CUSTOMS  OFFICIALS. 

Juneau.—J.  R.  Willis,  collector ;  O.  D.  Garfield,  special  deputy  collector ;  J.  F. 
Pngh,  deputy  collector  and  Inspector;  George  M.  Simpklns,  deputy  collector  and 
inspector;  8.  Irvine  Stone,  deputy  collector  and  Inspector  (stationed  at  Kodiak) ; 
W.  A.  McNeiley,  deputy  collector  and  Inspector  (stationed  at  Seward) ;  E.  A. 
Basmussoi,  deputy  collector  and  Inspector  (stationed  at  Yakntat) ;  (George 
Barron,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (stationed  at  Sitka) ;  Darrell  A.  Meek, 
stenographer  and  typewriter. 

Ketchikan. — Milson  S.  Dobbs,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  M.  8.  Whittier, 
d^uty  collector  and  inspector;  James  Millar,  deputy  collector  and  inspector 
(nayigatlon  season) ;  August  Detlefson,  depu^  collector  and  inspector  (navi- 
gation season). 

Wrangell. — F.  B.  Bronson,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  L.  M.  OhurchlU,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector  (navigation  season). 

Skagicay. — Fred  J.  Vandewall,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  G.  G.  Miller,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector ;  Albert  O.  Latham,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (navi- 
gation season). 

Baffle.—^.  J.  milard,  deputy  collector  In  charge;  O.  F.  Horn,  deputy  collector 
and  inspector  (navigation  season) ;  John  R  Olson,  deputy  collector  and  inefpectoi 
(navigation  season). 

Forty  Mile. — John  L.  Abrams,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  John  Mden,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector. 

8t.  Michael, — Edwin  B.  Stivers,  d^uty  collector  in  charge. 

Nome.—B^  W.  J.  Reed,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  F.  W.  Butters,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector  (navi^tlon  season). 

Unaiaska, — ^N.  B.  Bolshanin,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Cordova. — Cieorge  W.  Woodruff,  deputy  collector  In  charge;  Charles  B.  Smith, 
deputy  collector  and  inspector  (stationed  at  Valdez). 

Bulger, — Charles  A.  Sulzer,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Pairhank8. — 'So  permanent  officer  in  charge;  position  filled  by  detaU  from 
Bagie. 

imiTBD  STATES  COUBTS. 

DiviHon  No.  1. — Judge,  Robert  W.  Jennings,  Juneau;  court  stenographer, 
8.  H.  Milwee,  Juneau ;  clerk  of  court,  Jay  W.  Bell,  Juneau ;  deputy  clerks,  Harry 
Malone,  John  J.  Clarke,  C.  Z.  Denny,  Juneau;  E.  S.  Stackpole,  Ketchikan; 
Martin  Conway,  Skagway.  United  States  marshal,  H.  L.  Faulkner,  Juneau; 
chief  deputy,  J.  F.  Mullen,  Juneau;  deputy  United  States  marshals.  Hector 
McLean,  Juneau ;  William  Fels,  Douglas ;  Fred  Fonzo,  Skagway ;  W.  S.  Harding, 
Haines;  T.  S.  Elsemore,  Petersburg;  William  F.  Schnabel,  Wrangell;  W.  D. 
MacMillan,  Craig;  John  Goodell,  Sitka;  J.  H.  Davies,  Ketchikan.  United  States 
attorney,  John  Rustgard,  Juneau;  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  H.  H. 
Folsom,  Juneau ;  Roy  V.  Nye,  Ketchikan ;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  (Miss) 
Ina  8.  Liebhardt,  Juneau.  United  States  commissioners,  John  B.  Marshall, 
Juneau;  R.  W.  de  Armond,  Sitka;  Martin  Conway,  Skagway;  W.  G.  Thomas, 
Wrangell;  Carl  Spuhn,  Killisnoo;  Edward  S.  Stackpole,  Ketchikan;  J.  B. 
Rivard,  Petersburg;  U.  S.  Rush,  Kasaan;  William  G.  Pigg,  Sulzer;  Charles  A. 
Fox,  Craig;  R.  M.  Odell,  Haines;  E.  A.  Rasmuson,  Yakutat 

Division  No.  2. — Judge,  John  R.  Tucker,  Nome;  court  stenographer,  (Mrs.) 
C.  J.  Nunne,  Nome ;  clerk  of  court,  John  Sundback,  Nome ;  deputy  clerks,  J.  Ali- 
son Bruner,  Nome;  Charles  A.  Traeger,  St  Michael.  United  States  marshal, 
Emmet  R.  Jordan,  Nome ;  chief  deputy,  Louis  M.  Koster,  Nome ;  deputy  United 
States  marshals,  Adrian  B.  Miller,  Henry  H.  Darrah,  Elmer  Reed,  Claude  Scott 
Nome;  Hugh  J.  Lee,  St  Michael;  C.  O.  Lovell,  Council;  John  Riordan,  Teller; 
Robert  H.  Humber,  Candle;  Clarice  H.  Hawldns,  Klana.  United  States  attor- 
ney, F.  M.  Saxton,  Nome;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  L.  S.  Kerr,  Nome. 
United  States  commissioners,  George  D.  Schofield,  Nome ;  G.  A.  Adams,  (Council ; 
Frank  H.  Thomas,  Shelton;  Charles  A.  Traeger,  St  Michael;  Joseph  H.  Wood, 
Teller ;  Porter  J.  Ck>ston,  Candle ;  J.  W.  Southward,  Klana ;  John  B.  Ross,  Solo- 
mon; Milton  L.  White,  Kotzebue;  Delbert  W.  Cram,  Barrow;  J.  Wilson  Reed, 
Bethel;  Ralph  W.  Dempwolf  (on  board  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Bear),  Nome. 

Division  No.  S. — Judge,  Fred  M.  Brown,  Valdez;  court  st^iographer,  Isaac 
Hamburger,  Valdez;  clerk  of  court  Arthur  Lang,  Valdez;  deputy  clerlu. 
Thomas  S*  Scott,  Charles  A.  Hand,  K.  L.  Monohan,  Valdez.    United  States 
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marshal,  F.  R.  Brenneman,  Valdez;  chief  deputy,  J.  H.  D.  Boase,  Yaldes; 
deputy  United  States  marshals,  A.  O.  Dowling,  A.  F.  SuUiyan,  H.  C.  de  Hue, 
Valdez;  James  Wardell,  Katalla;  S.  T.  Brightwell,  GordoTa;  W.  B.  Wood. 
Ghitina;  Isaac  Evans,  Seward;  H.  R.  Brown,  Knik;  Karl  Armstrong,  Kodiak; 
Z.  S.  Moore,  Unga ;  W.  B.  Hastings,  Unalaska ;  Nels  Sorby,  Dillingham ;  Sidney 

D.  Charles,  McCarthy.  United  States  attorney,  George  R.  Walker,  Valdes; 
assistant  United  States  attorneys,  Guy  B.  Brubaker,  Valdez ;  William  H,  Whit- 
tlesey, Seward;  clerk  to  United  States  attorney,  Frank  J.  Hayes,  Valdes. 
United  States  commissioners,  A.  Garriock.  Nahnek;  Robert  D.  Gray,  Katalla; 
John  H.  Brownlow,  Kenai;  Leopold  David,  Knik;  L.  A.  Jones,  Copper  Center; 

A.  J.  Adams,  Cordova ;  F.  C.  Driffield,  Unga ;  Lee  Van  Slyke,  Susitna ;  Tbomas 
W.  Hanmore,  Iliamna;  George  J.  Love,  Valdez;  L.  S.  Froich.  Dillin^iam; 
S.  Irvine  Stone,  Kodiak;  M.  J.  Conroy,  Seward;  Paul  d'Hierry,  Chitina;  A-  J. 
Diamond,  Wiley ;  Robert  D.  Scott,  Unalaska. 

Division  No.  4. — Judge,  Frederic  B.  Fuller,  Fairbanks;  court  stenographer, 

E.  T.  Wolcott,  Fairbanks;  clerk  of  court,  Angus  McBride,  Fairbanks;  deputy 
clerks,  C.  C.  Page,  P.  R.  Wagner,  Fairbanks;  George  W.  Albrecht,  Iditarod;  Gil- 
bert Nairn,  Ruby ;  assistant  clerks,  Estelle  Fitts,  C.  C.  Held,  C.  D.  Leckie,  Fair- 
banks. United  States  marshal,  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  Fairbanks ;  chief  deputy,  J.  S. 
Clark,  Fairbanks;  deputy  United  States  marshals,  J.  B.  Mathews,  M.  O.  Carl- 
son, W.  W.  Fife,  J.  H.  Miller,  May  C.  Peterson,  Fairbanks;  Percy  G.  Charles, 
Iditarod;  C.  L.  Vawter,  Tanana;  John  B.  Powers,  Eagle;  H.  H.  Wendling, 
Georgetown ;  A.  H.  Conlin,  Flat  City ;  T.  H.  Long,  Ruby ;  George  Berg,  Nnlato ; 

B.  D.  Heppenstall,  Wiseman ;  J.  L.  Anders,  Hot  Springs ;  C.  T.  Spencer,  Circle ; 
John  C.  Wood.  Tanana ;  H.  P.  Shepherd,  Ophir ;  United  States  attorney,  James 
J.  Crossley,  Fairbanks;  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  Louis  R.  Gillette, 
Bion  A.  Dodge,  Fairbanks;  clerk,  Margaret  N.  Canovan,  Fairbanks;  United 
States  Commissioners,  John  F.  Dillon,  Fairbanks ;  Samuel  R.  Weiss,  Chatanika ; 
William  J.  Fitzpatrlck,  Chena;  Frank  A.  Reynolds,  Circle;  W.  R.  Taylor, 
Glacier ;  John  A.  Kemp,  Steel  Creek ;  U.  G.  Myers,  Eagle ;  Gilbert  Nairn,  Rnby ; 
A.  J.  Griffin,  Richardson;  Wilbur  F.  Green,  Tacotna;  Frank  E.  Howard,  Wise- 
man; E.  J.  Steir,  Georgetown;  L.  E.  Rivenburg,  Rampart;  J.  E.  Coffer,  Hot 
Springs;  George  W.  Albrecht,  Iditarod;  W.  A.  VInal,  Ophir;  S.  J.  Marsh,  Caro; 
J.  C.  Dehn,  Tanana ;  Charles  B.  Taylor,  Flat  City ;  Hanson  Berg,  Russian  Mis- 
sion; Wade  Baker,  Fox  City;  Omer  S.  Riley,  Tofty;  H.  W.  Strangman,  Nnlato; 
Karl  Theile,  Otter. 

tJNrrED  STATES  LAND  OFFICE. 

Division  No.  1. — C.  B.  Walker,  register,  Juneau;  Frank  A,  Boyle,  receiver, 
Juneau. 

Division  No.  2. — John  Sundback,  ex  officio  register,  Nome;  Emmet  R.  Jordan, 
ex  officio  receiver,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — Included  In  division  No.  1. 

Division  No.  4. — ^Angus  McBride,  ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks;  Lewis  T. 
Erwin,  ex  officio  receiver,  Fairbanks. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  special  agent  in  charge  of  Alaska  investigations,  Sitlca; 
A.  J.  Wilkus,  assistant,  Sitka;  G.  W.  Gasser,  assistant,  Rampart;  M.  D.  Snod- 
grass.  assistant,  Kodiak;  Laurence  Kelly,  assistant  dairyman,  Kodiak;  J.  W. 
Neal,  assistant,  Fairbanks. 

EDUCATION. 

J.  F.  A.  Strong,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  white 
schools,  Juneau. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  T.  Lopp, 
superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  H.  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent,  A.  H.  Quarless,  disbursing  agent, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  W.  G.  Beattle,  superintendent  southeastern  district,  Juneau; 
H.  O.  Schaleben,  M.  D.,  superintendent  southwestern  division,  Seward;  A.  N. 
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ESvana,  superintendent  western  division,  Unalakleet ;  W.  C.  Shields,  superintend- 
ent northwestern  division,  Nome;  George  E.  Boulter,  superintendent  upper 
Yukon  district,  Tanana. 

PhyHdans, — Emil  KruUsh,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  Public  Health  Service 
(on  special  detail),  Juneau;  P.  J.  Mahone,  Juneau;  W.  W.  Council,  Cordova; 
James  A.  Payzant,  Chltina;  H.  O.  Sehaleben,  Seward;  Ovid  B.  Orr,  Ahklok; 
L.  n.  French,  Nushagak ;  D.  S.  Neuman,  Nome ;  W.  L.  Barbour,  Kotzebue ;  J.  W. 
Reed,  Oambtil;  Bruce  H.  Brown,  Nulato. 

INTERNAL  BEVENI7E. 

Edgar  G.  Raine,  deputy  collector,  Nome ;  George  Hutchinson,  deputy  collector, 
Fairbanks. 

IMMIGRATION  SERVICE. 

Domianus  Maskeviczius,  inspector  in  charge,  Ketchikan;  Albert  H.  Joy,  in- 
spector, Ketchikan. 

FEDERAL  MINE  INSPECTION. 

Sumner  S.  Smith,  inspector  for  Alaska,  Juneau. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

H.  O.  Smith,  agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries,  Juneau ;  Ward  T.  Bower,  assist- 
ant agent,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  H.  C.  Fassett,  assistant  agent;  E.  M.  Ball,  in- 
spector; assistant  seal  agents,  Alexander  H.  Proctor,  Philip  R.  E.  Hatton; 
naturalist,  seal  islands,  F.  M.  Chamberlain;  fur  warden,  Harry  J.  Christoffers; 
deputy  wardens,  Claude  J.  Roach,  Ernest  P.  Walker,  Logan  I.  Evans,  Fred  H. 
Gray. 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION    SERVICE. 

George  H.  Whitney,  inspector  of  hulls,  Juneau ;  Thomas  E.  Kell,  inspector  of 
boilers,  Juneau ;  George  W.  Folta,  clerk,  Juneau ;  Thomas  P.  Deering,  inspector 
of  hulls,  St.  Michael ;  Carl  F.  Lehners,  inspector  of  boilers,  St.  Michael ;  Jerome 
A.  Desio,  clerk,  St.  Michael. 

LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE,  SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Walter  C.  Dibrell,  Inspector,  Ketchikan;  Mllo  Hoadley,  superintendent, 
Ketchikan ;  Albert  B.  Edwards,  chief  clerk,  Ketchikan ;  W.  K.  Spaulding,  J.  F. 
Warder,  clerks,  Ketchikan;  Arthur  J.  Ela,  aid,  Ketchikan;  Rolf  Fossness, 
depot  keeper,  Ketchlkaa 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Tongass  National  Forest. — W.  G.  Welgle,  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan;  S.  S. 
Swenning,  deputy  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan;  W.  H.  Babbitt,  deputy  forest 
supervisor.  Craig;  Bruce  E.  Hoffman,  forest  examiner,  Ketchikan;  F.  A.  John- 
son, special  fiscal  agent,  Ketchikan;  Roy  Barto,  forest  ranger,  Ketchikan;  James 
Allen,  forest  ranger,  Petersburg;  George  H.  Peterson,  forest  ranger,  Sitka; 
Ethel  S.  Cotter,  clerk,  Ketchikan. 

Chugach  National  Forest. — T.  M.  Hunt,  deputy  forest  supervisor,  Cordova; 
H.  W.  Fisk,  forest  ranger,  Katalla ;  L.  Keith  McCullagh,  assistant  forest  ranger, 
Kenal ;  Jack  Brown,  forest  guard,  Knik ;  Elaine  M.  Hunt,  clerk,  Cordova. 

GAME  WARDENS. 

Adam  Schneider.  Juneau;  J.  A.  Baughmau.  Seward;  Aron  Erlcson,  Roose- 
velt (Kenal  Peninsula);  Andrew  Hoey,  Fairbanks;  Robert  S.  McDonald,  Fair- 
banks; Christian  L.  Larson,  Chicken. 
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Memberg  of  the  LegiHaiure  of  the  Territory  of  AUuka — Firtt  B^Hon^  19IS. 

SENATE. 
L.  V.  Ray,  prfftident.    A.  B.  Ught,  chief  derk. 


Name. 

Term 
ezplrea. 

DistlioC. 

RasidfliioB 

Blwood  Bniner 

1916 
1914 
1916 
1014 
1916 
1916 
1914 
1914 

Seoood.... 

...do 

Third 

Fourth.... 

...do 

FInt 

...do 

Third 

Nome. 

Otmrad  Freeding 

Do. 

B.F.MJllwrd 

Vakte. 

Henry  Hodm 

Idituod. 

n,  A.''RptiiAi*i*nd.  . 

Ruby. 

7.  If.  Tenner 

SkBgway. 

H.  T.Tripp 

Jnnoaa.' 

L.  V.Ray 

Sewaid. 

HOUSE  OF  BEPSE8ENTAT1VES. 
Earnest  B.  Collins,  speaker.    Barry  Keown,  chief  clerk. 


Name. 

District 

Reridanoe. 

Frank  A.  Aldrich 

Second.... 
Fourth.... 

Thiid 

Fourth.... 
...do 

Nome. 

W.  T.  Bams 

Little  Eldondo  CnA. 

FrwkU.  noyiA 

Vakles. 

Rametrt  B.  0>mn.«F 

Fox. 

DinDrisooll 

Fairbanks. 

ThoR.  Gaffney 

Second.... 

Third 

First 

Third 

Second.... 

Thiid 

Second.... 

First 

...do 

Nome. 

Robt.  D.  Gray 

KataUa. 

Chfts.  F.  Ingenoll 

KiftiThlkm. 

H.  B.  Xagrun 

Valdes. 

Nome. 

Mllo  Kelly....' 

FtiIv, 

7  0  K^mnMy.. 

Candle. 

Arthur  Gtondeoning  Rhoiip ...                                      ... 

Sitka. 

Wm.Btabblns.....^. .' 

Doadas. 

N.  jr.  Syindaeth 

.  .do 

Wr^«eU. 

OFFICIALS    AND   BOARDS    AUTHORIZED    BY    TERRITORIAL    LEGISLATURE. 
TEEBITOBIAL  TBEABUBT. 

Walstein  G.  Smith,  treasurer,  Juneau. 

MINE  INSFECnOH. 

William  Maloney,  Inspector,  Fairbanks 

PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

Got.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  ex  officio  commissioner  of  health,  Junean;  assistant 
health  commissioners,  S.  C.  Shurick,  Division  No.  1,  Wrangell;  W.  D'Arcy 
Chace,  DlTlslon  No.  2,  Nome;  W.  H.  Chase,  Dlyision  No.  8,  CJordova;  M.  F. 
Hall,  Division  No.  4,  Fairbanks. 

VITAL  STATISTI08. 

Charles  E.  Davidson,  registrar,  Juneau. 

TEBBITOBTAL  BANKING  BOABD. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  president,  Juneau ;  Walstein  G.  Smith,  secretary,  Juneau ; 
Charles  E.  Davidson,  Juneau. 
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BOABD  OF  OOMMISSIONEBS  FOB  PBOIIOTION  OF  UNIFORM  LEGISLATION. 

Royal  A.  Gunnison,  president,  Juneau;  George  B.  Grlgsby,  Nome;  Fred  M. 
Brown,  Yaldez;  Bertha  F.  Back,  secretary,  Juneau. 

BOABD  OF  MEDIOAL  EXAMUnEBS. 

I.  H.  Moore,  president,  Ruby ;  H.  C.  De  Vighne,  secretary-treasurer,  Juneau ; 
J.  L.  Myers,  Ketchikan ;  J.  H.  Mustard,  J.  M.  Sloan,  Nome ;  Gharles  A.  Winans, 
Valdes;  J.  H.  Romlg,  Seward;  J.  A.  Sutherland,  Fairbanks. 

qOABD  OF  DENTAL  EZAMINEBS. 

W.  B.  Zuber,  president,  Ketchikan ;  G.  G.  Maule,  secretary-treasurer,  Douglas ; 
L.  W.  Fromm,  Nome;  G.  L.  Hale,  Gordova;  Robert  R.  Myers,  S^irbanks. 

BOABD  OF  PHABMACY. 

William  Britt,  president,  Juneau;  William  H.  Caswell,  vice  president,  Yaldes: 
Floyd  B.  Ryus,  secretary-treasurer,  Ketchikan;  William  B.  Kirk,  Nome;  Wil- 
liam Ramsey,  Council;  Edward  V.  Boyle,  Cordova;  Frank  M.  Dunham,  Ralph 
T.  Kubon,  Fairbanks. 

BOABDB  OF  OHILDBEN'B  GUABDLANS. 

(Under  Juvenile  court  act,  providing  for  a  board  in  each  Judicial  division.) 

Division  No,  U — Mrs.  John  G.  Held,  Juneau;  John  Rustgard,  United  States 
attorney,  Juneau;  H.  L.  Faulkner,  United  States  marshal,  Juneau. 

Di/vision  No.  2.~-Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Plein,  Nome ;  F.  M.  Saxton,  United  States  at- 
torney, Nome;  B.  R.  Jordan,  United  States  marshal,  Nome. 

Division  No,  5.— Mrs.  George  C.  Treat,  Valdez;  George  B.  Walker,  United 
States  attorney,  Valdez ;  F.  R.  Brenneman,  United  States  marshal,  Valdez. 

Division  No.  ^.— Mrs.  Luther  C  Hess,  Fairbanks;  James  J.  Crossley,  United 
States  attorney,  Fairbanks ;  L.  T.  Erwin,  United  States  marshal,  Fairbanks. 

BOARD  OF  TBUSTEES,   SITKA  PI0NEEB8*   HOME. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  president,  Juneau;  Serglus  George  Kostrometinoff, 
secretary;  W.  P.  Mills,  treasurer,  Sitka;  Arthur  G.  Shoup,  superintendent  of 
home,  Sitka. 

BOABD  FOB  BELIEF  OF  DESTITUTION. 

Gov.  J.  F.  A.  strong,  superintendent,  Juneau. 

Advisory  hoards. 

Division  No.  1. — John  Rustgard,  United  States  attorney,  Juneau ;  H.  L.  Faulk- 
ner, United  States  marshal,  Juneau. 

Division  No.  2.— -F.  M.  Saxton,  United  States  attorney,  Nome;  B.  R.  Jordan, 
United  States  marshal,  Nome. 

Division  No.  S. — George  R.  Walker,  United  States  attorney,  Valdez;  F.  R, 
Brenneman,  United  States  marshal,  Valdez. 

Division  No.  4.— James  J.  Crossley,  United  States  attorney,  Fairbanks;  L.  T. 
Brwin,  United  States  marshal,  Fairbanks. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


NewsiMipen  in  Alaska. 


Chltlna: 

The  Chltlna  Leader  (weekly). 
Cordova : 

Cordova  Dally  Alaskan. 

The  Alaska  Times  (weekly). 
Douglas : 

Douglas  Island  News  (weekly). 
Fairbanks : 

The  Alaska  Citizen  (weekly). 

Fairbanks     Times      (dally     and 
weekly). 

Fairbanks'  Daily  News-Miner  and 
Tanaua  Tribune. 
Iditarod  : 

Iditarod  Pioneer  (weekly). 
Juneau : 

Alaska    Dispatch     (daily 
weekly). 

Alaska  Daily  Empire. 
Ketchikan : 

Ketchikan     Miner      (dally 
weekl  V ) 

The  Morning  Mall  (daily). 
Kodiak : 

Orphanage    News    Letter 
(monthly). 


and 


and 


Nome: 

The  Nome  Daily  Nugget. 

Nome  Industrial  Worker  (dallj). 
Petersburg : 

The  Progressive  (weekly). 
Ruby: 

The    Ruby    Record-Citizen 
(weekly). 
Seward : 

Seward     Qateway      (dally    aud 
weekly). 
Sitka : 

The  Thilnget  (monthly). 

Skagway : 

The  Daily  Alaskan. 

Tanana : 

The  Tanana  Nevra  (weekly). 

Valdez : 

The  Daily  Prospector. 

The  Valdez  Miner  (weekly). 

The  Commoner  (weekly). 

Wrangell : 

The  Wrangell  Sentinel  (weekly). 


APPENDIX  D. 

Domestic  Corporations. 

List  of  articles  of  domestic  corporations  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
Alaska^  under  amendment  to  the  Civil  Code,  chapter  S77,  approved  March  S. 
191S,  from  AprU  1,  X90S,  to  June  SO,  191S. 

Alaska  Placer  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  11,  1903. 

Alaska  Packing  &  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau,  August  21,  1903. 

Alaska  Nowell  Gold  Mining  Ck).,  Juneau,  October  15,  1903. 

Alaska  Water  Wheel  Governor  Co.,  Juneau,  February  6,  1904. 

Alaska  Publishing  Co.,  Juneau,  August  8,  1904. 

Alaska  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Juneau,  March  16,  1905. 

Alaska  Central  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  July  16,  1904. 

Alaska  Chief  Mining  O).,  Nome,  August  3,  1905. 

Alaska  Liquor  Ck).,  Fairbanks,  September  23,  1905. 

Alaska  Steam  Laundry,  Juneau,  December  20,  1905. 

Alaska  Power  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wrangell,  February  15,  1900. 

Alaska  Rubicon  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  July  6,  1906. 

Aurora  Mining  C5o,,  Nome,  September  20,  1906. 

Alaska  Kotslna  Copper  Co.,  Juneau,  October  18,  1906. 

Alaska  Monthly  Magazine  Co.,  Seattle,  November  6,  1906. 

Alaska  Prospecting  &  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  8,  1906. 

Alaska  Navigation  Ck).,  Ketchikan,  December  6,  1906. 

Alsek  Fisheries  Co.,  Juneau,  April  22,  1907. 

Alaska  Water,  Light  &  Telephone  Co.,  Valdez,  May  31,  1907. 

Alaska  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Nome,  June  28.  1907. 

Atkinson,  M.  E.,  Co.,  Nome,  July  22,  1907. 

Alaska  Bottling  Co.,  Nome,  August  30,  1907. 

Alaska  Liquor  &  Trading  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Utilities  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Prospecting  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 
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Alaska  Oonstructlon  CJo.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Roadhouse  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Dock  Co ,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Coast  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Alaska  Hotel  Co.,  Yaldez,  September  3,  1907. 

Arctic  Siberian  Fish  Co.,  Nome,  September  30.  1907. 

Arctic  Brewing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  October  24,  1907. 

Alaska  Stibnite  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  5,  1908. 

Alaska  Miners'  Exploiting  Syndicate,  Nome,  February  27, 1908. 

Alaska  Lumber  Co.,  Valdez,  June  2,  1908. 

Alaska  Mountain  Tunnel  Co.,  Nome,  August  13,  1908. 

Alaska  Labor  Union,  Douglas,  October  9,  1908. 

Alaska  Moose,  Order  of,  Yaldez,  January  15, 1909. 

Alaska  Trust  &  Development  Corporation,  Seattle,  January  16,  1909. 

Alaska  Associated  Mercantile  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  7,  1909. 

Alaska  Land  Co.,  Seattle,  May  10,  1909. 

Ankutty  Club  of  Cordova,  Cordova,  August  9,  1909. 

Arctic  Development  Co.,  Haines,  August  25,  1909. 

Alaska  Dredging  &  Hydraulic  Mines  Co.,  Valdez,  November  22, 1909. 

Alaska  Transportation  Co.,  Chena,  May  19,  1910. 

Alaska  Drug  Co.,  Valdez,  July  30,  1910. 

Alaska  King  River  Mining  Co.,  Douglas,  August  23,  1910. 

Alaska  Electric  Co.,  Seward,  September  23,  1910. 

Arctic  Brotherhood  Cemetery  Association,  The,  Haines,  November  10,  1910. 

Alaska  Securities  Co.,  Valdez,  November  30,  1910. 

Alaska  Amusement  Co.,  Cordova,  February  6,  1911. 

A.  W.  Thomas  Co.  (Inc.),  Ketchikan,  July  28,  1911. 
Alaska  Soda  Bottling  Co.,  Juneau,  September  2,  1911. 
Aqua  Mobile  Co.,  Cordova,  October  30,  1911. 
Alaska  Club,  Valdez,  March  29,  1912. 

Alaska  Exploration  &  Development  Co.,  Iditarod,  April  22,  1912. 

Alaska  Northern  Express  Co.,  Seward,  May  1,  1912. 

Alaska  Fish  Products  Co.,  Seward,  May  14,  1912. 

Alaska  Hydro-Electric  Power  Co.,  The,  Nome,  March  3,  1913. 

Alaskan  Hotel  Co.,  Douglas,  March  24, 1913. 

Alaska  Times  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.,  Cordova,  April  8,  1913. 

Alaska  Furniture  &  Undertaking  Co.,  Juneau,  June  12, 1918. 

Arrow  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  June  18,  1913. 

Bettles  &  Samuels  Trading  Co.,  Nome,  September  21,  1903. 

B.  M.  Behrends  Mercantile  Co.,  Juneau,  December  2,  1903. 
B.  M.  Behrends  Co.,  Juneau,  January  20,  1904. 
Beckerof  Improvement  Co.,  Kodiak,  July  19,  1904. 

Blue  Gkwse  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  15,  1904. 

Barthel  Brewing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  6,  1905. 

Beluga  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  Seward,  February  1,  1905. 

Blue  Bird  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  13,  1906. 

Bank  (Inc.),  The,  Nome,  June  28,  1907, 

Bering  Lode  Mining  CJo.,  Nome,  September  4, 1907. 

Balnbridge  Island  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  October  15,  1908. 

B.  P.  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks.  November  16,  1908. 

Biggs,  H.  E.,  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  11,  1909. 

Big  Four  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  10,  1909. 

Bed  Rock  Mining  &  Millhig  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  27,  1909. 

Bald  Eagle  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  November  13,  1909. 

Black  Butte  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  July  19,  1910. 

Black  Diamond  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  8,  1910. 

Butler,  Mauro  &  Co.,  Nome,  November  2,  1910. 

Bear  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  November  30,  1910. 

Beaver  Dam  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Cordova,  January  9,  1911. 

Bluff  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  February  6,  1911. 

Blue  Ribbon  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  February  13,  1911. 

Bonanza  Gold  Mining  Co.  of  Oregon  and  Alaska,  Cordova,  June  28,  1911. 

Bunker.Hill  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  February  10,  1912. 

Citizens'  Light,  Power  &  Water  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  21,  1903. 

Copper  Center  Mining  &  Trading  Co..  Copper  Center,  October  24,  1903. 

Copper  Island  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  3,  1904. 

Century  Club,  Fairbanks,  December  21,  1904. 
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deary  Creek  Lumber  Ck).,  December  16,  1904. 

Ghena  Tramway  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  22,  1906. 

Consumer's  Milk  Co.,  Nome,  July  8,  1905. 

Caitral  Water  Co.,  Nome,  July  31,  1905. 

C.  W.  Young  Co.,  Juneau,  October  3,  1906. 

Canyon  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  March  22, 1908. 

Common  Sense  Mining  Co.,  Council,  September  20,  1906. 

Caiter  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Clark  Lumber  Co.,  Nome,  July  10,  1907. 

Cascade  Steam  Laundry  Co.,  Juneau,  September  30,  1907. 

Copper  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  October  9,  1907. 

Connelly  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  1,  1907. 

Ohena  Lumber  &  Light  Co.,  Chena,  November  11, 1907. 

Conwyl  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  5,  1908. 

Cordova  Drug  Co.,  Cordova,  June  29,  1908. 

Caitral  Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  August  25,  1908. 

Cordova  Publishing  Co.,  Cordova,  September  12, 1908. 

Cordova  Power  Co.,  Juneau,  September  16,  1908. 

Ohititu  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  30,  1909. 

Cordova  Development  Co.,  Cordova,  June  11,  1909. 

Caro,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  Cordova,  September  10,  1909. 

Cordova  Bay  Harbor  Improvement  &  Townsite  Co.,  Cordova,  September  20. 
1909. 

Chena  Milling,  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Chena,  April  28. 1910. 

Cliff  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  May  31,  1910. 

Continental  Copper  Co.  of  Alaska,  Cordova,  June  29,  1910. 

Chitina  Commercial  Co.,  The,  of  Chitina,  August  2,  1910. 

Cordova  Commercial  Co.,  Cordova,  August  8,  1910. 

Cooks  Inlet  Transportation  Co.,  Seward,  August  18,  1910. 

Chugach  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  14,  1910. 

Cameron-Johnson  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  December  23,  1911. 

Cordova  Fish  Packers'  Association,  Cordova,  April  30,  1912. 

Cordova  (Alaska)  Exploration  &  Developing  Co..  Cordova,  May  14,  1912. 

Citifzens'  Cooperative  Wharf  Co.,  Juneau,  October  7,  1912, 

Cook  Inlet  Packing  Co.,  Valdez,  Alaska,  December  7, 1912. 

Copper  River  Live  Stock  Cooperative  Association,  Valdez,  February  20. 1918. 

Coffee  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  20,  1913. 

Davidson  Improvement  Co.,  Juneau.  June  22,  1903. 

Damascus  Manufacturing  &  Milling  Co.,  Seward,  October  29,  1904. 

Daniels-Seward  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Bluff  City,  July  16,  1906. 

Dahl  Creek  Mining  &  Trading  Co.,  Nome,  September  14,  1906. 

Douglas  Island  Miners'  Union  &  Improvement  Association,  The,  Douglas,  May 
4,  1907. 

Douglas  Light  Co.,  Douglas,  December  19,  1906. 

Dobbs-Alaska  Moving  Picture  Co.,  Nome,  June  3,  1907. 

Darling  &  Dean  Co.,  Nome,  June  24,  1907. 

Daniels  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  1,  1907. 

Dean  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  July  12,  1910. 

Douglas  Hotel  Co.,  Juneau,  February  11,  1913. 

Enterprise  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  April  28,  1905. 

Empire  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  7,  1909. 

Emerald  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  April  1,  1909. 

Eldorado  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  21,  1909. 

Ellis  Imperial  Mines  Co.,  Valdez,  March  19,  1910. 

Fairbanks  Trading  &  Transportation  Co..  Fairbanks.  August  2.  1906. 

Fairbanks  News  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  14,  1906. 

Fldalgo-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Fairbanks  Times  Publishing  Co.,  The,  Fairbanks,  Ocober  11,  1907. 

Fidalgo  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  6,  1908. 

Fairbanks  News  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  December  23,  1908. 

Falls  Creek  Gold  Mines,  Seward,  August  18,  1910. 

Fairbanks  Core  Drill  &  Mining  Co.,  The,  Fairbanks,  January  9.  1911« 

Fairbanks  Quartz  Development  Co.,  Fairbanks.  April  28,  1911. 

Foss  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  12,  1912. 

Florence-Teikhell  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  16,  1912. 

Golden  Gate  Hotel  Co..  Nome.  July  21,  1904. 

Gold  Run  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  September  19,  1904. 
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Gold  Bottom  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  23,  1904. 

George  E.  Jamee  &  Go.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  June  28,  1900. 

Gilahena  Gopper  Go.,  Yaldez,  December  10,  1906. 

Gold  Nugget  Minlbg  Go.,  Yaldez,  January  20, 1908. 

Grace-Alice  Mining  Go.,  Seward,  May  6,  1908. 

Gotham  Mining  Go.,  Seward,  November  2,  1908. 

Goldstake  Mining  Go.,  Fairbanks,  February  16,  1909. 

Gold  Beach  Dredging  Go.,  Nome,  April  28,  1909. 

Giese,  J.  F.,  Hardware  Go.,  Nome,  July  1,  1909. 

Gold  Bluff  Mining  Go.,  Valdez,  October  14,  1910. 

Gold  Greek  Hydraulic  &  Dredging  Mines  Go.,  Valdez,  October  26, 1910. 

Gold  Greek  Development  Co.,  Gordova,  November  8,  1910. 

Gold  King  Mining  Go.,  Gordova,  December  13,  1910. 

Gold  Creek  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  December  18, 1910. 

Golconda  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  1, 1911, 

George  B.  James  Co.  (Inc.).  Juneau,  May  9,  1911. 

Glacier  Annex  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  June  28,  1911. 

Guthrie-Belloli  Mining  C5o..  Valdez,  August  11,  1911. 

Grant  Lake  Mines,  Seward,  May  14,  1912. 

Gold  King  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  15,  1912. 

Happy  Four  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  October  6,  1905. 

Hunt  Lathrop  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  26,  1906. 

Horseshoe  Liquid  Co.,  Valdez,  May  7,  1907. 

Home  Power  Co.,  Skagway,  May  13,  1908. 

Harvy  Oneman  Double  Hammer  Drill  (3o.,  Valdez,  December  28,  1008. 

Homestead  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  July  13,  1909. 

Hempel  Gopper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  May  21,  1910. 

Horseshoe  Liquor  Co.,  Ck)rdova,  July  14,  1910. 

Handy  Mining  Co,,  Gordova,  February  13,  1911. 

Hidden  Inlet  Canning  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  22,  1911. 

Heidelburg  Liquor  Co.,  Juneau,  January  28,  1913. 

Humboldt  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  June  28,  1913. 

Incorporation  city  of  Juneau,  July  18,  1900. 

Incorporation  town  of  Eagle,  February  9,  1901. 

Incorporation  of  Treadwell,  April  1,  1901. 

Incorporation  of  Nome,  June  30,  1901. 

Incorporation  town  of  Valdez,  September  30,  1902. 

Incorporation  town  of  Douglas,  May  19,  1902. 

Incorporation  town  of  Wrangel,  June  18,  1903. 

Incorporation  of  Fairbanks,  December  26,  1903. 

Incorporation  of  town  of  Chena,  July  21,  1904. 

Incorporation  town  of  Ketchikan,  April  27,  1906. 

Irving  Ck)nsolidated  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  July  26,  1906. 

Independent  Ditch  &  Power  CJo.,  Nome,  November  8,  1906. 

Inter-Island  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Incorporation  town  of  Skagway,  June  9,  1908. 

Incorporation  town  of  Cordova,  July  1,  1909. 

Incorporation  town  of  Haines,  January  24,  1910. 

Incorporation  town  of  Petersburg,  March  14,  1910. 

Ibex  Mining  Go.  Valdez,  November  9,  1910. 

Ibex  Extension  Mining  Co.,  Valdez.  August  12,  1911. 

Incorporation  town  of  Idi tared,  September  11,  1911. 

Juneau  Steamship  Co.,  Juneau,  September  21,  1903. 

Juneau  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  June  2,  1904. 

Juneau  Ferry  &  Navigation  CJo.,  Juneau,  March  15,  1905. 

Juneau  Building  &  Improvement  Co.,  Juneau,  May  11,  1905. 

Jack  Pot  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  29,  1906. 

Johnston-Coutant  Co.,  Juneau,  March  28,  1907. 

J.  M.  Lathrop  Go.  (Inc.),  Valdjez,  December  24,  1907. 

Jupiter-Mars  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  8,  1909. 

Jupiter-Mars  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  April  1,  1909. 

Juneau  &  Douglas  Telephone  Ck).,  Juneau,  March  4,  1910. 

Juneau  Liquor  Co.,  Juneau,  February  21,  1911. 

Juneau  Socialist  Club,  Juneau,  January  7,  1913. 

Juneau  Gold  Storage  C5o.,  Juneau,  May  10,  1913. 

Ketchikan  Power  Ck>.,  Juneau,  May  21,  1903. 

Kayak  Wharf  &  Town  Site  Co.,  Katalla,  September  23,  1904. 
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Kenal  Lumber  &  Fuel  Ck).,  Seward,  March  22,  1906. 

Ketchikan  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  12,  1906. 

Knights  Island  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  May  21,  1906. 

Kuskokwim  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  August  20,  1906. 

Ketchikan  Printing  Co.,  Ketchikan,  December  14,  1906. 

Ketchikan  Gas  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  3,  1907. 

Kentucky  Liquor  Co.,  Juneau,  September  16,  1907. 

Katalla  Drug  Co.,  Katalla,  June  29,  1908. 

Kruzamapa  Hot  Springs  Co.,  Nome,  August  13,  1908. 

KuBkoquim  Trading  &  Transportation  Co.,  Nome,  August  28,  1908. 

Ketchikan  Fisheries  Co.,  Ketchikan,  March  20,  1909. 

Kenai-Alaska  Gold  Co.,  Seward,  November  25,  1910. 

King  Midas  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  December  8,  1910. 

Ketchikan  Commercial  &  Motor  Club,  Ketchikan,  June  7,  1911. 

Kelly  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  July  5,  1911. 

King  Solomon  Mining  Co.,  St  Michael,  May  18,  1912. 

Kuskulana  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  March  13,  1913. 

Lost  River  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  22,  1907. 

Landlock  Bay  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Lakeview  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  22,  1908. 

Love-Whitley  Co.,  Valdez,  August  25,  1908. 

Lucky  Strike  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  November  8,  1010. 

Lemons-Alaska  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  The,  Fairbanks,  November  30,  1910. 

Lost  Cabin  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  December  13,  1910. 

Lone  Star  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  December  14,  1910. 

Lucky  Hill  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  December  28,  1911. 

Mystery  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  29,  1901. 

Mutual  Commercial  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  March  22,  1906. 

Mulhollan  Camera  Button  Pusher  Co.,  Juneau,  October  4,  1906. 

Miners  River  Copper  &  Nickel  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  July  3,  1907. 

McLaughlin  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  8,  1906. 

Mineral  Hill  Copper  Mining  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  November  11, 1907. 

Miners  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  November  27,  1907. 

Matannska  Coal  Co.,  Seward,  June  9,  1910. 

Mineral  Creek  Mhiing  Co.,  Valdez,  October  26,  1010. 

Mirror  Slough  Oil  &  Development  Co.,  Cordova,  December  13,  1910. 

Millard  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  March  1,  1911. 

Mineral  Creek  Power  Co.,  Valdez,  March  1,  1911. 

Mohawk  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  28,  1911. 

Mile  Four  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  June  9,  1911. 

Mayfield  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  24.  1911. 

Moose  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Valdez,  October  30,  1911. 

Midas  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  July  26,  1912. 

Morrison  Co.,  Fairbanks,  August  19,  1912. 

Miners  Club,  Ellamar,  October  7,  1912, 

M.  G.  Rogers  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  October  16.  1912. 

Mineral  King  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  13,  101.3. 

Mountain  Jewel  Mining  Co.,  Skagway,  April  14,  1013. 

McKlnley  Mining  Co.  (Inc.),  Cordova,  October  26,  1910. 

Nome  Quartz  Mining  Co..  Nome,  November  17,  1903. 

Northwestern  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  July  3.  1904. 

North  Star  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  April  3.  1905. 

Northern  Express  Co.,  Valdez,  August  22,  1905. 

Nome  Cooperative  Publishing  Co..  Nome.  July  19,  1906. 

Northwestern  Exploration  Co..  Nome,  August  20,  1906. 

Nome  Ear-Mountain  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  14,  1906. 

Nizinl  CJopper  Co.,  Valdez,  December  8,  1906. 

Northern  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  January  5,  1907. 

Northland  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  May  13.  1907. 

Nome  Cooperative  Publishing  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Nome  Public  Warehouse  Co.,  Nome,  July  3.  1907. 

North  Valdez  Land  Co.,  Valdez,  March  13,  1908. 

North  Star  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.,  Valdez,  April  21,  1909. 

Nickel-Cobalt  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks.  September  27,  1909. 

North  Pole  Dredging  Co.,  Nome.  December  20,  190a 

North  Star  Mining  Co.  of  Cordova,  Cordova,  May  19,  1910. 

Northern  Trust  Co.,  Valdez,  September  23,  1910. 
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Neversweat  Gold  Mining  Ck>^  Valdez,  February  6. 1911. 

Northwestern  Realty  &  Trust  Co.  of  Cordova,  February  6,  191L 

Northern  Drug  Co.  (Inc.),  The,  Cordova,  February  6,  1911. 

Northwestern  Developing  &  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  April  17,  1911. 

Northern  Meat  Market,  Cordova,  May  10,  1911. 

Newsboy  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  24,  1911. 

Nome  Quartz  Development  Co.,  Nome,  August  2,  1911. 

New  Era  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  26,  1912. 

Northland  Dock  Co.,  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  January  21,  1913. 

Old  Crow  Liquor  Co.  of  Cordova,  Cordova,  March  24,  1910. 

Old  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  May  6,  1907. 

Owl  Drug  Co.,  Valdez,  August  25,  1907. 

Oro  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  April  23,  1910. 

Owl  Mining  Co.,  Cordova,  December  6,  1910. 

Old  Stand  Liquor  Co.,  Juneau,  June  1,  1911. 

Opera  Liquor  Company  Juneau,  December  10,  1912. 

Petersburg  Lumbering  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Juneau,  January  2, 1904. 

Port  Valdez  Electric  Light  &  Water  Co.,  Valdez,  September  5,  1906. 

Port  Valdez  Investment  Co.,  Valdez.  September  19, 1906. 

Prince  William  Sound  Transportation  &  Trading  Co.,  Valdez,  December  8, 
1906. 

Prince  William  Sound  Development  Co.,  Sideward,  March  8,  1907. 

Pacific  Coast  Trading  Co.,  Seward,  April  16,  1907. 

Port  Clarence  Packing  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Prospector  Publishing  Co.,  Valdez,  January  23,  1908. 

Penny  River  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  August  1,  1908. 

Purity  Pharmacy  Co.,  Juneau,  May  18,  1911. 

Pinta  Bay  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  June  17,  1911. 

Pure  Food  Fish  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  16,  1911. 

Point  Ward  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  January  4,  1912. 

Primrose  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  May  14,  1912. 

Rampart  Mining  &  Commercial  Co.,  Rampart,  September  4,  1903L 

Rampart  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rampart,  October  8,  1908. 

Robinson-Magids  Co.,  Nome,  October  11,  1906. 

Reynolds  Smelter  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1907. 

Randsburg  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  30,  1907. 

Rex  Gulch  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  21,  1909. 

Raymond,  H.  J.,  Co.,  Juneau,  June  6, 1910. 

ReviUa  Reduction  Works,  Ketchikan,  January  U,  1911. 

Ready  Money  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  August  2,  1911. 

Revilla  Fish  Products  Co.,  Ketchikan,  January  13,  1912. 

Rainier  Grand  Co.,  Cordova,  July  12,  1912. 

Rainier  Liquor  Co.,  Douglas,  March  24,  1913. 

Standard  Mining  Association  of  Alaska,  St.  Michael,  August  14,  1900. 

Sawtooth  Electric  Power  Co.,  Nome,  February  23,  1904. 

Seward  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  October  28,  1904. 

Solomon  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  9,  1904. 

Seward  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Seward,  December  21,  1906. 

Solo  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  February  4,  1906. 

Seward  Construction  &  Development  Co.,  Seward,  February  7,  1906. 

Stedman  Hotel  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  14,  1907. 
'  Sunset  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Seward  Peninsula  Construction  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1907. 

Sourdough  Mining  &  Trading  Co.,  Nome,  September  14,  1906. 

Slcagway  Scenic  Cable  Co.,  Skagway,  May  11,  1908. 

Seward  Drug  Co.,  Seward,  June  29,  1908. 

Sheep  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  12,  1904. 

Seward  Real  Estate  &  Investment  Co.,  Seward,  December  24,  1908. 

Scheuyemere  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  8,  1909. 

Seward  Mining  Works,  Seward,  August  9, 1909. 

Seward  Liquor  Co.,  S'eward,  September  1,  1909. 

Silver  King  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  10,  1909. 

Solomon  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  November  5,  1909. 

Samuels-Tesack-Jekel  Co.,  Nome,  November  13,  1909. 

Shoup  Bay  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  November  13,  1909. 

Seward  and  Kenai  Telephone  &  Electric  Power  Co.,  Seward,  June  6,  1910. 

Strangberg-Johnson  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  23.  1910. 
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Steward  Peninsula  Graphite  &  Mineral  Co.,  Nome,  August  22, 1910. 

Sealey-Davis  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  September  7, 1910. 

S^Lunders  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  September  16,  1910. 

Seward  Gold  Ck>.,  Seward,  December  12,  1910. 

Seward  Water  &  Power  Co..  Seward,  March  1, 1911. 

Sourdough  Mining  Ck).,  Cordova,  March  7,  1911. 

Steward  Commercial  Co.,  Nome,  July  3, 1911. 

Sheep  Creek  &  Lowe  River  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  July  10,  1911, 

Standard  Mines  Co.  of  Alaska,  Cordova,  September  6,  1911. 

&keen-Lechner  Mining  Co.,  Seward,  September  18,  1911. 

Seward  Peninsula  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  October  24,  1911. 

Silver  Horde  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  November  10, 1911. 

Silver  King  Mines  Co.,  Cordova,  December  14,  1911. 

Stoft  &  Refling  Co.,  Petersburg,  April  12,  1912. 

Sons  of  Norway  Association,  Petersburg,  July  26,  1912. 

Sea  Coast  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  5,  1912. 

Sitka  Wharf  &  Power  Co.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  May  10,  1913. 

Tanana  Development  Co.,  Eagle,  July  24,  1903. 

Trilby  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  22,  1903. 

Tanana  Trading  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  4,  1905. 

Tanana  Brewing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  21,  1906. 

TlUikum  Club  Co.,  Valdez,  May  9,  1905. 

The  Kenai  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Seward,  May  9,  1906. 

Tanana  Bottling  Works  (Inc.),  Fairbanks,  October  17,  1906. 

Tanana  Mill  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  16,  1906. 

T.  J.  Nestor  Co.,  Nome,  November  6,  1906. 

Tanana  Masonic  Building  Association,  Fairbanks,  August  26,  1907. 

Tanana  Quartz  &  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  7,  1909. 

Tolovana  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  April  1,  1909. 

Tanana  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  7,  1909. 

Trustee  Co.  of  Cordova,  Cordova,  May  10,  1909. 

Tanana  Commercial  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  10,  1910. 

TiUikum  Ck>ld  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  June  18,  1910. 

Tolovana  Trading  Co.,  Fairbanks,  February  13, 1911. 

Trinity  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  21,  1911. 

The  Baranoff  Fish  CJo.,  Juneau,  September  5,  1911. 

The  Skagway  Milling  O).,  Skagway,  September  9,  1911. 

Thompson-Ford  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  September  26,  1911. 

The  Bureka  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Valdez,  December  12,  1911. 

The  Brie  Co.,  Douglas,  January  2,  1912. 

The  Walsh-Moore  Canning  Co.,  Ketchikan,  February  10,  1912. 

The  Sweepstake  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  8,  1912. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Liquor  Co.,  Cordova,  August  6,  1912. 

Tasnuna  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  September  3,  1912. 

Tellurium  Mines  Co.,  Juneau,  November  26,  1912. 

The  Cook  Inlet  Packing  Co.,  Seward,  December  7,  1912. 

The  Empire  Mining  CJo.,  Valdez,  December  26,  1912. 

The  Alaska  Dredge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  December  26,  1912. 

United  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  September  29,  1905. 

United  Mine  Workers*  Improvement  Association,  Fairbanks,  January  20, 1908. 

Unuk  Dredging  Eixploration  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  10,  1910. 

Valdez  Brewing  CJo.,  Valdez,  July  22,  1903. 

Valdez  Mercantile  Co.,  Valdez,  August  4,  1901. 

Valdez  Real  Estate  Co.,  Valdez,  September  5,  1904. 

Valdez  Bank  &  Mercantile  Co.,  Valdez,  July  5,  1905. 

Valdez  Dock  Co.,  Valdez,  May  17,  1907. 

Valdez  Hotel  Co.,  Valdez,  June  28,  1907. 

Valdez  CJopper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  July  15,  1907. 

Valdez  Hotel  Co.,  Valdez,  August  20,  1907. 

Valdez  Brewing  &  Bottling  Co.,  Valdez,  January  15,  1909. 

Valdez-Fairbanks  Automobile  Transportation  Co.,  Valdez,  July  9,  1909. 

Valdez  Power  Co.,  Valdez,  September  23,  1910. 

Valdez  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  14,  1910. 

Valdez-Bonanza  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  26,  1910. 

Valdez  Bay  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Valdez,  November  25,  1910. 

Valdez  North  Shore  Railway  Co.,  Valdez,  December  27,  1910. 

Valdez-Liscum  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  February  6,  1911. 
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Valdez  Gold  Mines  Development  CJo.,  Valdez,  March  1,  191i 

Valdes  Mines  &  Securities  CJo.,  Valdez,  March  14,  1911. 

Valdes  Water  &  Drainage  Co.,  Valdez,  July  10,  1911. 

Valdez  Publishing  Co.,  Valdez,  September  15,  1911. 

Valdez  Gold  Billllng  Co.,  Valdez,  October  24,  1911. 

Valdez  Drug  Co.,  Valdez,  December  12,  1911. 

Valdez  Teikhell  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  5,  1912. 

Valdez  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Valdez,  February  10,  1913. 

WrangeU  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Wrangell,  October  24, 1904. 

Western  Trading  Co.,  Juneau,  June  16,  1906. 

Wrangell  Boat  &  Machine  Shops,  Wrangell,  June  28,  1906. 

Wonder  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  19,  1906. 

Work  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Nome,  February  11,  1907. 

WrangeU  Shingle  Co.  (Inc.),  Wrangell,  September  SO,  1907. 

White  Co.,  Valdez,  February  11,  1908. 

Wilson,  James  B.,  Transportation  Co.,  Valdez,  November  16,  190a 

Winter  &  Pond  Co.,  Juneau,  January  27,  1909. 

Wood  River  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  October  15,  1909. 

Washington  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  April  26,  1910.    • 

WiUiams-Gentzler  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  October  14,  1910. 

West  Coast  Mill  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  2,  1911. 

Windsor  Hotel  Co.  (Inc.).  CJordova,  November  10,  1911. 

W.  W.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Valdez,  May  1,  1912. 

Willson  &  Sylvester  Mill  Co.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  November  4,  1912. 

Windsor  Hotel  (Inc.),  Cordova,  April  11,  1918. 

Yukon  Development  Co.,  Eagle,  December  16,  1903. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Foreign  Corporations. 

List  of  articles  of  foreign  corporations  fled  im  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
Alaska,  under  chapter  29,  Title  III,  of  the  Civil  Code,  approved  June  6,  1900, 
from  December  i,  1903,  to  June  SO,  1913. 

Alaska  Fishing  &  Development  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  February  8,  1905, 

Alaska  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Nome,  March  3,  1905. 

Alaska  Marble  Co.,  Juneau,  May  5, 1905. 

Alaska  Pacific  Railway  &  Terminal  O).,  Kayak,  May  19,  1905. 

Alaska  Rivers  Navigation  Co.,  Skagway,  May  24,  1905. 

American  Tin  Mining  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  25,  1905. 

Alaska  Treasure  Ck>nsolidated  Mines  0>.,  Douglas,  October  5,  1905. 

Alaska  Mercantile  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  15,  1906. 

Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  17,  1905. 

Alaska  Calumet  Copper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  9,  1906. 

Alaska  Metals  Mining  C5o.,  New  York  City,  May  18,  1906. 

Alaska  Rivers  Navigation  Co.,  Fairbanks,  July  12,  1906. 

American  Coral  Marble  Co.,  Ketchikan,  July  27,  1906. 

Alaska  Coast  Co.,  Juneau,  October  29,  1906. 

Alaska  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Juneau,  November  13,  1906. 

Alaska  Copper  Corporation,  Seward,  March  14,  1907. 

Anglo-American  Oil  &  Coal  Co.,  Katalla,  April  22,  1907. 

Alaska  Fuel,  Power  &  Transportation  (}o..  Candle,  May  13,  1907. 

Alaska  Ck>]d  Placer  Co.,  Eagle,  May  14,  1907. 

Alaska  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  May  20,  1907. 

American  Tin  Mining  O.  of  Alaska,  York,  June  11,  1907. 

Alaska  Coast  Co.,  Valdez,  August  15,  1907. 

Alaska  Trokna  Mining  Co.,  Wrangell,  February  17,  1908. 

Alaska  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Council  City,  August  17,  1907. 

Alaska  Golden  Gate  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  24,  1907. 

Alaska  American  Fish  Co.,  August  28,  1907. 

Alaska  Dredging  &  Power  Co.,  September  4,  1907. 

Alaska  Home  Railway,  Valdez,  September  10.  1907. 

Alaska  Smelting  &  Development  Co.,  Seward,  September  24,  1907. 

Alaska  Galena  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  24,  1907. 
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Alaska  Coast  Fish  &  Trading  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  17,  1909. 

Alaska  Fish  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Wrangell,  March  16,  1908. 

Alaska  United  Copper  Exploration  Co.,  Valdez,  May  13,  1908. 

Alaska  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Skagway,  May  18,  1908. 

Alaska  Transportation  &  Trading  Co.,  Skagway,  May  18,  1908. 

Alaska  Terminal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  29,  1908. 

Alaska  Iron  Co.,  Skagway,  July  27,  1908. 

Anchor  Fishing  &  Trading  Co.,  Juneau,  August  11,  1908. 

Alaska  Bonanza  King  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  24,  1908. 

Arctic  Lumber  Co.,  Cordova,  February  8,  1909. 

Alaska  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  18,  1909. 

Alaska  Clean  Smokeless  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  8, 1909 

Alaska  Garnet  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  8, 
1909. 

Alaska  Anthracite  &  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  19, 1909. 

Alaska  Coal  Oil  Co.,  Katalla,  May  24,  1909. 

Alaska  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Council  City,  May  29,  1909. 

Alaska  Hard  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  6.  1909. 

Amalgamated  Wireless  Securities  Co.,  Juneau,  July  il,  1909. 

Arctic  Placer  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  24,  1909. 

Alaska  Hoosier  Placer  Co.,  Juneau,  September  1,  1909. 

Alaska  Development  &  Mineral  Co.,  Juneau,  September  7, 1909. 

Alaska  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  8,  1909. 

Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  18,  1909. 

Alaska  Northwest  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  November  26,  1909. 

American  Security  Co.  of  New  York,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  24,  1909. 

Alaska  Midland  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  6.  1909. 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co.,  Juneau,  March  14,  1910. 

Alaska  Treasure  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  March  18,  1910. 

Alaska  Consolidated  Mines  Co.,  Juneau,  March  20,  1910. 

American  Bank  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  July  6,  1910. 

Amalgamated  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  12,  1910. 

Alaska  Beach  Line  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  16,  1910. 

Associated  Oil  Co.,  Nome,  November  2,  1910. 

Alaska-Chandlar  Mining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  7,  1910. 

Auburn  Alaska  Gold  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  6, 1910. 

Alaska  Investment  &  Development  Co.,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  February  28, 
1911. 

Alaska  Gastineau  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  February  24,  1911. 

Alaska  Gold  Hill  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  17,  1911. 

Alaska  Supply  Co.,  Juneau,  April  1,  1911. 

Alaska  Gold  Exploration  &  Development  Co.,  Seward,  April  28,  1911. 

Alaska  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  May  U,  1911. 

Alaska-Pacific  Fisheries,  Yes  Bay,  May  18,  1911. 

Alaska  Fish  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  10,  1911. 

Arctic  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  July  5,  1911. 

Alaska  Consolidated  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  July  5.  1911. 

Alaska-Natzahat  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  10,  1911. 

Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  17,  1911. 

Alaska  Midland  Railroad  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  22,  1911. 

Anglo-Alaskan  Gold  Dredging  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  24,  1911. 

Alaska  King  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  July  26,  1911. 

Alaskan  Mining  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  16,  1911. 

Admiralty  Trading  Co..  Juneau,  January  13,  1912. 

Alaska  Crow  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  2,  1912. 

Alaska  Sanitary  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  12,  1912. 

Alaska  Exploration  Co.  (Ltd.),  Fairbanks,  April  22,  1912. 

Alaska  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Sumdum,  June  13,  1912. 

Amok  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Uyak,  June  19,  1912. 

Alice  Mines  (Ltd.),  Valdez,  July  17,  1912. 

Amok  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  August  20,  1912. 

Alaska  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Juneau,  September  17,  1912. 

American  Pacific  Fisheries  Co.,  Ketchikan,  October  1,  1912. 

Alaska  Graphite  Co.,  Nome,  October  7,  1912. 

Alaska  Northeastern  Railway  Co.,  Juneau,  October  12.  1912. 

Alaska  Securities  Corporation,  Seward,  November  27.  1912. 

Alaska  Quarts  Mining  Co.,  Knik,  February  1,  1913. 
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Alaska  Douglas  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Treadwell,  February  27,  191S. 
Alaska  Reliance  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  March  19,  1913. 
Bank  of  Seward,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  8,  1905. 
Buckeye  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  February  1,  1906. 
Bering  Shore  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  26,  1906. 
Big  Four  Ditch  Co.,  October  16,  1906. 
Beaver  Mountain  Co.,  Ketchikan,  December  20,  1906. 
Boulder-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Boulder  Bay,  January  5,  1907. 
Besboro  Gold  &  Copper  Co.,  Unalakleet,  January  16,"  1907. 
Britannia  Smelting  Co.  (Ltd.),  Ketchikan,  February  21,  1907. 
Boston  Exploration  Co.,  Seward,  April  8,  1907. 
Big  Passage  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Knights  Island,  January  25,  1908. 
Blum,  S.,  &  Co.,  Valdez,  August  25,  1908. 
Bear  Creek  Ditch  Co.,  Candle,  November  6,  1908. 
Bering  River  Railroad  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  20,  1908. 
Bering  Sea  Commercial  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  28,  1909. 
Bering  River  (Alaska)  Coal  C5o.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  6,  1909. 
Brooklyn  Development  Co.,  Juneau,  November  26,  1909. 
Blackburn  Mines  Co.,  New  York,  March  3,  1910. 
Beatson  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  July  19.  1910. 
British  Columbia-Katalla  Oil  Co.,  Katalla,  March  13,  1911. 
Bering  Sea  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  26.  1911. 
Burch  Ck>nsolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 
Behrends-Blanchard  O.  (Inc.),  Juneau,  July  18,  1912. 
Brumbaugh  &  Hamilton  (Inc.),  Fairbanks,  July  24,  1912. 
Bud  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  22,  1913. 
Cook  Inlet  Coal  Fields  Co.,  Titusville,  Pa.,  April  21,  1905. 
Credic  Ditch  Ck).,  Nome,  July  12,  1905. 

Council  City  &  Solomon  River  Railway  Ck).,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  1, 
1905. 
Continental  Distributing  Council,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  6,  1906. 
<^pper  River  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  1,  1906. 
Carlyon-Matheson  Co.,  Wrangell,  March  20,  1906. 
Corson  Gold  Mining  O).,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  April  7,  1906. 
Chlppewa-Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  12,  1906. 
Cymru  Copper  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  May  11,  1906. 
Central  Alaska  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  6,  1906. 
Canyon  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  27,  1906. 
Consolidated  Mining  Securities  Co.,  Nome,  September  14,  1906. 
Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  6,  1905. 
Carstens  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  January  2,  1907. 

California  Alaska  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  January  8,  1907. 
Crown  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  February  28,  1907. 
Circle  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Deadwood,  June  28,  1907. 
Cuprite  Copper  Co.,  Ketchikan,  August  10,  1907. 
Candle  Alaska  Hydraulic  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Candle,  September  4,  1907. 
Cascade  Mining  &  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  September  4,  1907. 
Catena  &  Carbon  Mountain  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  5,  1907. 
Cape  Mountain  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Alaska,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  15,  1907. 
Gaboon  Creek  Placer  Co..  Porcupine,  June  22,  1908. 
Circle  Power  Co.,  Nome,  October  5,  190a 
Cordova  Electric  Telephone  &  Mill  Co.,  February  11,  1909. 
Cordova  Copper  C3o.,  Valdez,  February  20,  1909. 
Cache  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  8,  1909. 
Carbon  Mountain  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  27,  1909. 
Chlgnlk  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  11, 1909. 
Charlotte  Lake  Alaska  Ck)al  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  22,  1909. 
Council  Dredging  Co.,  Council  City,  May  29,  1909. 
Carbon  Mountain  CJoal  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  6,  1909. 
Concord  Mining  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  September  25,  1909. 
Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  2,  1909. 
Cordova-Tacoma  Copper  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  November  13,  1909. 
Cincinnati-Alnska  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  December  13.  1909. 
Controller  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau,  December  31,  1909. 
Controller  Bay  &  Bering  Coal  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash..  March  10,  1910. 
Capital  Brewing  Co.  of  Olympia,  Cordova,  March  31,  1910. 
Chilkoot  Fisheries  C5o.,  Juneau,  May  11,  1910. 
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Clear  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  July  19,  1910. 
Chitina  Townsite  Co.,  Cordova,  September  23,  1910. 
Cape  Copper  Co.  (Ltd.),  The,  Valdez.  December  6,  1910. 
California  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  January  24,  1911. 
Chichagoff  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  February  20,  1911. 
Columbia  River  Packers'  Association,  Juneau,  June  30,  1911. 
Casa  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  5,  1911. 
Chesnina  Mines  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  August  30,  1911. 
Caledonia  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  14,  1911. 
Crow  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 
Colonial  Oil  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  18,  1912. 

Consolidated  Mines  Development  Co.  of  Alaska,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  25. 
1912. 
Clark  Lumber  Co.,  Iditarod,  June  17,  1912. 

Cape  Smythe  Whaling  &  Trading  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  28,  1912. 
Candle  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Candle,  January  29,  1913. 
Columbia  Basin  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  31,  1913. 
Circle  City  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Fairbanks,  June  11,  1913. 
Deep  Gravel  Mining  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  27,  1905. 
Dora  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  27,  1905. 
Dome  City  Bank.  Dome  City,  February  7,  1907. 
Dow  Development  Co.,  Nome,  March  3,  1907. 
Danz  Bros.,  Valdez,  May  24.  1907. 
Dan  Creek  Gold  &  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  May  31, 1907. 
Dutton  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  27,  1908. 
Dan  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  July  14,  1908. 
Douglas  Island  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  ^,  1908. 
Dominion  Commercial  Co.  (Inc.),  Fairbanks,  June  18,  1910. 
Deep  Sea  Salmon  Co.,  Juneau,  March  11,  1911. 
Dakota  Consolidated  Coal  O).,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 
Drake  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 
Dakota  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  June  16,  1913. 
Eureka  Co.,  September  4,  1907. 
Eilers  Music  House,  Juneau,  November  19,  1909. 
El  Capitan  Mining  (}o.,  Juneau,  May  26,  1910. 
Eureka  Mining  &  Prospecting  Co.,  Seward,  March  12,  1913. 
Fairhaven  Water  Co.,  Nome,  September  13,  1906. 
Fairhaven  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.  (Ltd.),  Skagway,  May  24,  190S. 
Flambeau-Hastings  Co.,  Nome.  October  5,  1906. 
Flyer  Transportation  Co..  Nome,  June  24,  1907. 
Fldalgo  Mining  Co.,  Ellamar,  August  7,  1907. 
First  Bank  of  Katalla,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  1,  1907. 
Fairbanks  Banking  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  10,  1909. 
Flodln  Gold  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  August  15,  1910. 
Fldalgo  Island  Packing  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  14,  1910. 
Fairhaven  Mining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1911. 
Fearless  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  19,  1911, 
Fish  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  16,  1912. 
Flume  Dredge  Co.,  Nome,  July  15,  1912. 
Gold  King  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  February  17.  1905. 
Galoin  Mining  &  Ditch  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  24,  1900. 
Golden  Dawn  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  7,  1905. 
Galena  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  April  12,  1906. 
Gold  Beach  Development  Co.,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  April  27,  1906. 
Greater  Kaugarok  Ditch  &  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  4,  1907. 
Great  Northern  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  January  8,  1907. 
Goldscoopers  Limited,  Fairbanks.  December  16,  1907. 
Giant  Powder  Co.  (Consolidated),  Juneau,  August  14,  1906. 
Ck>ld  Bullion  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  16,  1908. 
Gopher-Empire  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  19,  1909. 
Goodro  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  10,  1909. 
Griffen  Co.,  Juneau,  May  28,  1910. 

(Sold  Dredging  &  Mining  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  15,  1910. 
(Sold  Stamp  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  11,  1911. 
Golden  Hill  Consolidated  Mines,  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  23,  1912. 
•Gold  Bottom  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  10,  1912. 
Glacier  Fisheries  Co.,  Hoonah,  AlaHka,  April  21,  1913. 
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Hume  Packing  Ck>.,  Wrangell,  June  16,  1906. 

Haines  MIsBlon  &  Boundary  Railroad,  Skagway,  June  21,  1907. 

Hydah  Copper  Co.,  Ketchikan,  February  7,  1907. 

Hirsch  &  Lauter  Co.,  March  23,  1907. 

Hnrd  &  Hayes  Co.,  Fairbanks,  May  9,  1907. 

Hetta  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Sulzer,  May  19,  1908. 

Heckman  Fish  Trap  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  5,  1909. 

Hawk  Fish  Co.,  Juneau,  July  22,  1909. 

Houghton-Alaska  Exploration  Co.,  Valdez,  July  26,  1909. 

Hartllne  Alaska  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  31,  1910. 

Highland  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  23,  1911. 

Hoonah  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  12,  1912. 

Hallum  Construction  Co.,  Juneau,  May  10,  1912. 

Hundred  &  One  Mining  Co.,  Station  101,  Copper  River,  Northwestern  Railway, 
June  16,  1913. 

Inmachuk  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  29,  1906. 

Independent  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  July  9,  1908. 

It  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  22,  1909. 

Iditarod  Telephone  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  18,  1910. 

Juneau  Mining  &  Power  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  April  7,  1906. 

Juneau  Mining  &  Power  Co.,  Juneau,  November  8,  1907. 

Johnston,  D.  S.,  Co.,  Juneau,  November  9,  1908. 

June  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  12,  1908. 

Jullen  Gold  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  10,  1911. 

Keystone  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  28,  1905. 

Kugarek  Mining  &  Ditch  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  27,  1906. 

Kasaan  Co.,  October  5,  1906. 

Kennlcott  Mines  Co.,  Kennicott  Mines,  January  31,  1907. 

Knights  Island  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  Valdez,  February  6,  1907. 

Klondike  Estates  Corporation  (Ltd.),  Eagle,  March  6,  1907. 

Knights  Island  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  March  14,  1907. 

Kotslna  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  March  18,  1907. 

Katalla  Co.,  KataUa,  March  28,  1907. 

Keystone  Construction  Co.,  Controller  Bay,  April  27,  1907. 

Ketchikan  Consolidated  Mines  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  31,  1907. 

Karta  Bay  Mining  Co.,  Kansas,  June  8,  1907. 

Knights  Island-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Valdez,  August  15,  1907. 

Katalla  Petroleum  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  25,  1908. 

Kodlak  Coal  Mining  Co.,  TJyak,  July  6,  1908. 

Kuah-Ta-Ka  Southern  Railway,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  80, 1909. 

Katalla-Alaska  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  17,  1009. 

Kuperanof  Copper  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  24,  1909. 

Kensington  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  17,  1910. 

Kenai  Star  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  17,  1911. 

Katalla  OU  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  27,  1911. 

Kenai  Star  Extension  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  19,  1911. 

Kenai  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash,  May  24,  1911. 

Keewalik  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  10,  1911. 

Kniu  Island  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  28,  1911. 

Kenal-Moose  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Seattie,  Wash.,  February  10,  1912. 

Kodlak  Fisheries  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  28,  1912. 

Lan  De  Van  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  17,  1905. 

Little  Georgia  Mining  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  January  10,  1906. 

La  Touche  Copper  Co.,  Boulder  Bay,  January  5,  1907. 

La  Touche  Copper  Mining  Co.,  La  Touche,  May  31,  1907. 
'    La  Touche  Extension  Mining  Co.,  La  Touche,  August  7,  1907. 
,   La  Touche  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  La  Touche,  August  15,  196T. 

Lindenberger,  J.  (Inc.),  Douglas,  October  3,  1907. 

Litusra  Bay  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  6,  1910. 

Lost  Cabin  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Juneau,  November  4,  1910. 

Lindenberger  Packing  Co.  (Inc.),  Ketchikan,  May  17,  1911. 

Lynn  Canal  Mlplng  Co.,  Juneau,  June  19,  1912. 

Lemon  Creek  Power  &  Mines  Co.,  Juneau.  May  10,  1918. 

Manitowoc  Furniture  Co.,  Ketchikan,  May  27,  1905. 

Maryland-Virginia  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  11,  1905. 

Mount  Andrew  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City,  October  17,  1905. 

Mead  Development  (}o.,  Nome,  December  4,  1905. 
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Moria  Ck>pper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  19,  1906. 

Miners'  &  Merchants'  Bank  of  Ketchilcan,  Ketchilcan,  May  7,  1906. 

Moonlight  Water  Ck).,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  27,  1906. 

Miners'  &  Merchants'  Bank  of  Condle.  Nome,  August  17,  1907. 

Minnelaska  Mining  Co.,  Sitka,  May  31,  1907. 

Merchants*  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Ketchikan,  Septeml>er  14,  1907. 

McKay  Co.  (Inc.),  Cleary,  March  8,  1907. 

Mansfield  Co.,  Juneau,  January  18,  1908. 

Moosehead  Fishing  &  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  AugiTst  11,  1908. 

Minerva  Mining  &  Ditch  Co.,  Nome,  August  13,  1908. 

Morris,  C.  L.,  Co.,  Seattie,  Wash.,  March  29,  1909. 

McKenzie  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  AprU  27,  1909. 

Miners'  &  Merchants'  Bank  (Inc.)  of  Iditnrod,  Iditarod,  May  25,  1910. 

McKay  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  November  1,  1909. 

McCarthy's  Third  Holding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  11,  1910. 

Mount  Andrew  Iron  &  Copper  Co.,  Ketchikan,  July  5,  1910. 

Matanuska  €k)ld  Mines  (Ltd.),  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  31,  1910. 

Minook  €k)kl  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash.,  January  11,  1911. 

Matanuska  Coal,  Mining  &  Development  Co.,   Seattle,  Wash.,  February  6, 
1911. 

Merchants'  Yukon  Line,  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  18,  1911. 

Maryland  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21,  1911. 

Maine  Northwestern  Development  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash..  May  14,  1912, 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  of  America,  Juneau,  October  16, 1912. 

Mastodon  Hydraulic  Mining  O).,  Fairbanks,  January  15,  1913. 

Nome  Wharf  CJo.,  Nome,  July  14,  1905. 

Nome  Drill  O.,  Nome,  November  7,  1905. 

North  Star  Railway  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  10,  1906. 

Northwestern  Development  Co.,  Nome,  July  27,  1906. 

Nome  Consolidated  Mining  (Jo.,  Nome,  September  27,  1906. 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  24,  1905. 

North   American  Trading  &  Transportation   Co.,   Seattle,   Wash.,   May  20. 
1905. 

Northern  Alaska  Mining  &  Trading  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  29,  1905. 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  Hallerville,  November  14,  1906. 

Nome  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Nome,  October  15,  1906. 

North  Coast  Lighterage  Co.,  Nome,  April  28,  1907. 

Nestor  Mining  Co.,  Hadley,  June  11,  1907. 

Northern  Exploration  dk).,  Fairbanks,  June  14,  1907. 

Nome  Gold  Placer  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  4,  1907. 

New  Eldorado-Osborne  Ditch  &  Mining  Co.,  September  14, 1907. 

Nome  Mining  Ck).,  Nome,  September  20.  1907. 

North  Pacific  Wharves  &  Trading  Co.,  Skagway,  November  5,  190T. 

Northern  Exploration  Co.,  Valdez,  February  24,  1908. 

Northern  Navigation  C5o.,  Juneau,  June  1,  1908. 

Northern  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  13,  1908. 

Nautilus  Fishing  &  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  11,  1908. 

New  England  Fish  Ck).,  Ketchikan,  September  2,  1908. 

Nugget  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  (Ltd.),  Nome.  September  14,  1908. 

Nome  Light  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  28,  1909. 

Natazhat  Mining  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  August  5,  1909. 

Neukluk  Dredging,  Hydraulic  &  Mining  (Jo.,  San  Francisco,  (}al.,  November 
1   1909. 
'  Northland  Steamship  Co.,  Ketchikan,  March  28,  1910. 

Northern  Improvement  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  21,  1910. 

Nikola  Mining  Co.,  The,  Valdez,  March  1,  1«11. 

Nome  Consolidated  Dredging  Ck).,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  28,  1911. 

Northern  Fish  Trading  CJo.,  Petersburg,  August  1,  1912. 

National  Surety  Co.,  Douglas,  September  17,  1912. 

Northern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Juneau,  October  16,  1912. 

Orca  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  15,  1905. 

Ophir  Creek  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Council,  August  17,  1905. 

One  Man  Mining  CJo.,  Valdez,  September  5,  1905. 

Omar  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  September  28,  1905. 

Oelbaum  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  October  5,  1905. 

Ottumwa  Gk)ld  Placer  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  18,  1900. 

Old  Sea  Level  Ctold  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.  of  Nome,  August  14, 1907. 
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Ottumwa  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  August  13,  1908. 
Olson  Mining  Ck>.,  New  York  City,  June  21, 1908. 
Oxford  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  October  17,  1910. 
Orr,  Ed  S.,  Stage  Co.,  Fairbanks,  January  4,  1911. 
28  Ophlr  Co.  of  Alaska,  Nome,  July  5,  1911. 

25  Ophir  Co.  of  Alaska,  Nome,  July  6,  1911. 

26  Ophlr  Co.  of  Alaska,  Nome,  July  5,  1911. 

OUo  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  December  21, 1911. 

Port  Clarence  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  28,  1906. 

Port  Dick  Mining  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  17,  190S. 

Pacific  American  Fisheries,  Juneau,  May  17,  1906. 

Porter  Fish  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  6,  1906. 

Portage  Mining  Mountain  Co.,  Petersburg,  October  1,  1906. 

Princeton  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Dolomi,  October  15,  1906. 

Plttsburg-Dlck  Creek  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  Nome,  October  18,  1906. 

Penn  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  February  12,  1907. 

Peninsula  Hydraulic  Co.  of  Nome,  April  5,  1907. 

President  Lighterage  Co.,  Nome,  June  24,  1907. 

Pacific  Marine  Supply  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  4,  1907. 

Porcupine  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  20,  1908. 

Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.,  Juneau,  March  25,  1908. 

Puget  Sound  Mills  &  Timber  Co.,  Cordova,  August  25,  190a 

Pedro  Dome  Tunnel  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  22,  1909. 

Pittsburg  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  2,  1909. 

Peninsula  Coal  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  August  24,  1910. 

Portlock  Harbor  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Sitka,  October  11,  1910. 

Prince  of  Wales  Mines  (Ltd.),  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  12, 19ia 

Pacific  Coal  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1911. 

Pinochle  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  29, 1911. 

Port  Heiden  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  May  28,  1912. 

Quartz  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  December  27,  1909. 

Rainbow  Creek  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  Hope,  March  7,  1905. 

Rodman  Bay  Co.,  Juneau,  August  19,  1905. 

Ruby  Boulder  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  7,  1905. 

Royal  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  January  18,  1906. 

Rampart  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  18,  1906. 

Reynolds-Alaska  Development  Co.,  Boulder  Bay,  October  27,  1906. 

Russell-Ball  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  May  20,  1907. 

Ranous  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  March  2,  1908. 

Red  Wing  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  3,  1909. 

Rugy  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12, 1910. 

Rambler  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  March  6,  1912. 

Ruby  Telephone  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  18,  1912. 

Reliance  Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  13,  1913. 

Regal  Mines  Co.,  Kennecott,  April  7,  1913. 

S.  Foster  Co.,  San  Francisco,  May  9,  1905. 

Stewart  &  Holmes  Drug  Co.,  Juneau,  May  27,  1005. 

Solomon  Mining  k  Trading  Co..  Williamstown,  Ky.,  September  15,  1005. 

Standard  Mining  &  Investment  Co.,  Nome,  September  29,  1005. 

Scandla  Mining  Syndicate,  Chicago,  111.,  October  27,  1905. 

Standard  Copper  Mines  Co.  of  Alaska,  Valdez,  May  7,  1906. 

Seward  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  21,  1906. 

Seward  Cooperative  Telephone  Co.,  August  24,  1906. 

Seattle-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Latouche,  November  26,  1906. 

Sperry  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  January  21,  1907. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Nome,  March  8,  1907. 

Seattie-Alaska  Fish  Co.,  June  17,  1909. 

Shakan  Salmon  Co.,  Juneau,  Novmber  26.  1909. 

Superior  Candy  &  Cracker  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  10,  1909. 

Sledge  Fishing  &  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  August  11,  1910. 

Sunset  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan,  December  30,  1908. 

Seattle-Alaska  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  8,  1909. 

Schubach-Hamllton  Steamship  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  17,  1909. 

Seward  Peninsula  Railway,  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  26,  1909. 

Seward  Peninsula  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  10,  1909. 

St.  Ellas  Packing  Co..  Juneau,  May  11,  1910. 

Sivertsen-Johnsen  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  30,  1910. 
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Solomon  Mines  k  Water  Power  Co.,  Nome,  Augnst  15, 1910. 
Sionx-Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  16,  1910. 
Solomon  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  November  2, 1910. 
Spirit  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Valdes,  December  6, 1910. 
SeldoYia  Salmon  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  1, 1911. 
Seward  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Jmie  5,  191L 
Seward  Bonanza  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Jane  14, 1011. 
Star  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  25, 1911. 
Susitna  Dredge  &  Placer  Co.,  Seward,  August  28,  1911. 
Sunny  Point  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  80, 1912. 
Samson  Hardware  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  18,  1912. 
Sboyel  Creek  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Shovel  Creek,  Alaska,  October  9, 1912. 
Swift  Arthur  Crosby  Co.,  Wrangell,  November  8,  1912. 
Seward-Alaska  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Sev^rd,  January  13,  1018. 
Swan,  W.  F.,  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau,  January  18,  1912. 
Solomon  River  Railroad  Co.,  Nome,  June  28,  1913. 
Tanana  Railway  Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  11, 1906. 
Three  Friends  Mining  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  24, 1905. 
Taylor  Creek  Ditch  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  29,  1905. 
The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  8,  1906. 
Tanana  Electric  Co.,  Fairbanks,  September  14,  1906. 
Tlanana-Alaska  Mines  Co.,  Fairbanks,  October  18,  1906. 
Tanana  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks,  December  8,  1906. 
Tanana  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  8,  1907. 
Threeman  Mining  Co.,  Landlock,  April  11,  1907. 
Tyee  Co.,  Tyee,  August  1,  1907. 
Taral  Copper  Co.,  Ellamar,  August  7,  1907. 
Thompson  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  8,  1910. 
The  Harbor  Packing  Co.,  Juneau,  February  14,  1911. 
The  Hubbard-Elliott  Copper  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  81,  191L 
The  Pacific  Building  ft  Loan  Association,  Juneau,  June  17,  1911. 
Tanana  Associates,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  12, 1911. 
Tanana  Water  k  Power  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  12, 1912. 
The  Coldstream  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  8, 1912. 
The  Glacier  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  April  13, 1912. 
The  Kasaan  Co.,  Juneau,  May  28,  1912. 
The  Thllnket  Packing  Co.,  Funter  Bay,  October  29,  1912. 
Tacoma-Cordova  Mines  Co.,  Cordova,  November  11,  1912. 
Tongass  Investment  Co.,  Ketchikan,  November  16,  1912. 
The  Trans-Alaskan  Railroad  Co.,  Juneau,  January  21,  1918. 
The  Whitely  Co.,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  February  1,  1918. 
Tanana  Goldfields  Mines  Co.,  Fairbanks,  March  4,  1918. 
The  Port  Graham  Coal  Co.,  Seldovia,  March  10,  1913. 
Toledo  Fish  Co.,  Petersburg,  May  20,  1913. 
Thomas-Culross  Mining  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Wash.,  June  24,  1918. 
Uncle  Sam  Copper  Co.,  Seattle,  August  11,  1905. 
United  States  Alaskan  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  March  14,  1906. 
Universal  Mining  Co.,  Nome,  September  27,  1906. 
United  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  Juneau,  July  27.  1909.  ^  ' 
Uhl  Brothers,  Juneau,  June  2,  1910.  ^ 

Unuk  River  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Ketchikan,  February  11,  1911. 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
April  25,  1913. 
Valdez,  Marshall  Pass  &  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  Valdes,  July  12,  1905. 
Valdez  Hydraulic  &  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez,  January  6,  1900. 
Valdess-Yukon  Railroad  Co.,  Valdez,  May  14,  1907. 
Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Ketchikan,  January  13,  1910. 
Vancouver-Valdez  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.),  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  23,  1911. 
Washington-Alaska  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  20,  1905. 
Western  Meat  &  Fish  Co.,  Ketchikan,  April  23,  1907. 
Werner  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilson-Kimball  Mining  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  September  28,  1908. 
Wonder  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  10,  1909. 
Wells  Bay  Zinc  Co.,  Valdez,  June  18,  1910. 
Western  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  24,  1910. 
Wanowky  Gold  Mines,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  17,  1911. 
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Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  Fairbanks,  Jane  5,  1911. 

Warm  Creek  Dredging  CJo.,  Council,  July  27,  1911. 

Western  Transportation  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  12,  1912. 

Welding  &  Independent  Fisheries  Co.,  Juneau,  Alaska,  July  5,  1912. 

West  Coast  Trading  Co.,  Craig,  October  18,  1912. 

Worthen  Lumber  Mills,  Juneau,  April  22,  1913. 

Willow  Dredging  Co.,  Nome,  Alaska,  June  10,  1913. 

Yukon  Transportation  &  Trading  Co.,  Galena,  October  9,  190S. 

Yukon-Fairbanks  Mining  Co.,  Juneau,  January  7,  1910. 

Youngstown  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  2, 1909. 

Yukon  BxpresB  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  13,  1910. 

York  Dredging  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  July  17,  1911, 

Yukon  Gold  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  June  26,  1912. 

Zarembo  Mineral  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  28,  1907. 


APPENDIX  P. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

ANNUAL   REPORT    OF    THE    COLLECTOR    OP    CUSTOMS    FOR    THE    CALENDAR 

YEAR  1912. 

Although  there  was  no  material  increase  in  the  population  of  Alaska  during 
the  calendar  year  1912,  the  commerce  of  the  Territory  broke  all  former  records 
in  almost  every  particular. 

The  total  trade,  valued  at  $72,741,060,  is  27  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  any 
previous  year.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Alaska  is  the  largest  of  record, 
amounting  to  almost  $20,000,000. 

Gold,  which  until  recent  years  has  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Territory's 
exports,  though  greater  than  for  the  two  previous  years,  was  50  per  cent  less  in 
value  than  the  total  of  the  other  Alaskan  products  shipped  to  the  United  States 
and  was  exceeded  by  the  single  item  of  salmon — canned  and  otherwise  pre- 
served. 

For  the  first  time  both  the  shipments  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  passed  the  twenty  million  mark.  Hie 
shipments  to  southeastern  Alaska  show  an  enormous  increase  and  are  more  than 
double  those  of  any  one  of  the  other  three  divisions.  This  increase  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  establishment  of  20  new  salmon  canneries  throughout  the 
division  and  the  extensive  development  of  mining  properties  in  the  Junean 
district. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  real  and  transit  commerce  of  the 
^rritory.  The  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  gold  and  most  of  the  exports  of 
merdbandlse  to  foreign  ports  represent  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Yukon  territory  which  passes  through  Alaska. 

Commerce  of  Alaska. 

IMPORTS. 


Calendar  years. 

Ifl09 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$17,705,330 

605,086 

4,023,791 

$17,431,688 

660,614 

3,453,709 

$15,169,149 

519,221 

3,520,170 

$21,992,761 

925,084 

3,840,546 

Gold  and  sflyw  from  foreign  portn. 

Total  imports 

22,334,207 

21,554,911 

19,208,540 

26,768,841 

EXPORTS. 


IfwY^handfaw  to  the  TTn^t^ri  AtAtiM 

$13,522,137 
1,120,218 
18,278,962 
3,845,705 

$13,609,594 

1,110,919 

15,195,954 

3,441,834 

$19,818,859 

1,174,388 

14,699,604 

3,353,361 

$24,703,886 
1,452,955 
16,031,706 
3,704,173 

Merchandise  to  foreign  ports 

Domestic  sold  and  sHyo-  to  the  United  States. . 
Foreign  gold  and  sflver  to  the  United  States.... 

Total  exports 

36,767,022 

33,467,301 

38,646,307 

45,982,719 
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The  articles  enumerated  in  the  following  table  are  all  of  Alaskan  origin  and 
the  comparatiye  figures  are  indicative  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  the 
various  industries  of  the  Territory. 

The  value  of  furs  shipped  during  the  year  includes  the  products  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  shipments  by  mail — a  total  of  $300,003 — ^not  shown  in  the 
bureau's  reports  for  the  same  period. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  gold  carried  on  the  persons  of  travelers  Is  not  Included 
in  the  returns  made  by  this  office,  the  value  of  precious  metals  reported  shipped 
from  the  Territory  is,  as  usual,  slightly  less  than  the  amount  shown  by  tlie 
Bureau  of  the  Mint 

Value  of  domestic  merchandise  and  gold  and  Hlver  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the 

United  States, 


Articles. 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1913 


CoOTMT  on  and  matte 

Sahnon,  canxied 

Sahnon,  all  other 

AU  otlMT  fish  cod  flah  products 

Flah  fertillxers 

Fish  and  whale  oil 

Furs 

Oypsnm 

Marble 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates 

Whalebone 

Other  nurohandise 

Gold  and  silver 

Total 


1205,551 

10,424,811 

466,722 

466,894 

51,212 

151,161 

573,051 

114,565 

45,982 

8,200 

140,770 

758,231 

18,278,962 


1230,737 

10,418,506 

487,301 

440,016 

64,925 

185,284 

468,223 

151,590 

11,286 

6,750 

113,772 

885,934 

115,195,954 


82,888,885 

13,136,980 
502,124 
478,497 
63,439 
170,991 
816,850 
124,900 
49,455 
41,830 
20,551 
852,758 
14,699,094 


$4,904,715 

15,551,794 

907,243 

589,520 

41,662 

283,339 

728,554 

129,375 

77,159 

90,831 

18,012 

1,000,261 

116,031,705 


31,686,112 


28,660,279 


33,856,264 


40,354,178 


1  See  table  following. 
Gold  and  silver  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


Judicial  division. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

First 

83,262,083 

3,699,674 

317,872 

7,916,325 

83,730,264 

3,246,498 

404,861 

7,318,071 

$4,040,858 

3,138,881 

734,507 

8,117,459 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total , 

15,195,954 

14,699,694 

16,031,705 

The  following  table  of  passenger  movement  indicates  the  travel,  by  regularly 
established  routes,  to  and  from  the  District  and  the  Yukon  territory.  Tourists, 
and  cannery  employees  bound  for  remote  places,  are  not  included. 

The  Eagle  and  Dawson  movement  shows  the  local  frontier  travel,  which 
must  not  be  considered  with  the  general  account,  as  the  greater  number  of  those 
passengers  arrived  or  departed  from  Ketchikan  or  St.  Michael  and  have  been 
accounted  for  in  their  returns. 

Arrivals  and  departures. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

Arrivals  from  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  to- 
Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska 

24,780 
2,156 

19,924 
2,203 

20,645 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 

2,067 

Total 

26,936 

22,127 

22,712 

Departures  to  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  from— 

Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska 

19,905 
4,075 

17,626 
3,741 

18,502 
3,375 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 

Total 

28,980 

21,266 

21,877 

Arrivals  at  Eagle  from  Dawson 

1,646 
905 

1,107 
808 

594 

JOepartnres  trom  Eagle  to  Dawsuxi 

935 

Total 

2.550 

1,915 

1,529 
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All  of  the  tour  diyisioiis  of  Alaska  show  an  Increase  over  1911  in  the  yalnes 
of  flhlpmoits  receiyed  from  the  United  State&    Most  of  the  unprecedented  In- 
crease, however,  was  dne  to  the  unusual  industrial  activities  in  southeastem 
Alaska,  resulting  in  that  division  receiving  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount, 
shipped  to  the  District,  an  advance  of  75  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

Comparative  ttatemewt  showing  value  of  merchandUe  shipped  from  the  UnUe4 
Biaies  to  t7^  different  divisions  of  Alaska. 


DlviBlOIL 

1006 

1000 

1010 

1011 

1013 

Ekmthmfrt^n  AlMlm 

$4,021,282 
3,031,002 
3,616,660 
3,403,778 

$4,416,025 
6  240  616 
8,786,786 
4,305,068 

$6,236,826 
4,638,226 
4,160,670 
3,606,380 

$6,402,416 
8,246  464 
2,010,466 
8,610,818 

$0,760,224 
4,821,680 
4,168,084 
3,782,014 

B<mthom  Alafflm 

Beriiur  fl«ft.  etc 

BtlSaiMl  and  Yukon  Rlrer 

Total 

16,862,671 

17,706,880 

17,481,688 

16,160,140 

21,002,711 

The  tables  fbUowing  give  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  Alaska  tnm 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1912,  segregated  as  to  place  of  consignment,  with 
comparative  statements  for  five  years,  and  goieral  customs  business  transacted 
by  ports. 

J.  B.  Wiixjs,  Collector  of  Customs. 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  th0  United  States  to  southeastern  Alaska. 


Beauderc |62, 066 

Burnett  Inlet 63,488 

Canoe   Pass 66,207 

Cape  Edwards 80,994 

Cape  Fanshaw 46 

Chatham 119, 460 

Chlchagof 27, 254 

Chilkoot 70, 794 

Chomley 137, 604 

Copper  City 818 

Dolomi 22, 527 

Douglas - 484, 798 

Dundas 40, 266 

Excursion   Inlet 122,464 

Fish  Egg  Island  (Craig)  —  240, 072 

Funter  Bay T8, 938 

Gambler  Bay 81, 702 

Glacier 69, 900 

Gypsum 24, 553 

Haines 843, 205 

Hawk  Inlet 89,836 

Heceta 21,278 

Hidden  Inlet 73,204 

Holbrook 2. 297 

Hoonah 158,  716 

Howkan 15,  839 

Hunter  Bay 47, 219 

Hydaburg 15, 948 

Juneau 1, 417, 910 

Kake 95, 977 

Karheen 84. 186 

Kasaan 201. 371 

Ketchikan 1, 454, 783 

KUlisnoo 44.477 

15936'— INT  1913— VOL  2 37 


Klawak $99, 262 

Lake  Bay 41,996 

Lorlng 142. 807 

Metlakatla 26, 022 

Moira  Sound 27.290 

Nakat  Inlet 41,189 

Petersburg 868, 879 

Pillar  Bay 644 

Port  Armstrong 70,841 

Portland 4, 681 

Point  Bills 62,866 

Point  Warde 101.820 

Quadra 63, 738 

Roe  Point 69,636 

Rose  Inlet 114,988 

Saginaw  Bay 2, 160 

Santa  Ana 47,107 

Shakan 102, 329 

Sitka 143, 664 

Skagway 709.629 

Sulzer 31, 878 

Taku 92, 724 

Tee  Harbor 43. 644 

Tenakee 7, 078 

Tokeen 22, 621 

Treadwell 890.468 

Tuxekan 15, 197 

Tyee 26.419 

Ward  Cove 8. 191 

Waterfalls 23, 652 

Wrangell 626, 727 

Yes  Bay 137,238 


Total.. 


9,769,224 
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Comparative  ttatemeni  of  value  of  tnerohandUe  ahipped  from  United  States  to 
principal  places  in  southeastern  Alaska. 


Name. 


1006 


1900 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Boo^at... 

H»hw# 

Juneau 

Lorlng 
Petml 

Sitka 

Bkagway ,. 

TnadweU 

Wiao«ll 

All  otaar  places 

Total 


1866,223 
280,0n 
639,008 
618, 166 
112,525 
168,060 
155,878 
520,296 
843,666 
243,881 
1,184,982 


8310,908 
248,370 
668,768 
429,179 
111,182 
151,253 
169,183 
874,673 
1,287,170 
281,155 
448,284 


tB82,980 
274,963 
745,822 
564>894 
116,284 
236,627 
212,000 
275,738 

1,821,739 
245,820 
880,158 


|IS7,467 
248,700 
655,182 
711,144 
150,468 
288,076 
171,138 
225,786 

1,061,645 
248,027 

1,415,290 


4,021,232 


4,415,025 


5,236,825 


5,402,416 


8484,706 

848.206 

1,417,910 

1,454,783 

142,307 

353,379 

143,654 

700,520 

890,468 

5a6»7S7 

3,302,470 


0,700,224 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  southern  Alaska  from 
Yakutat  to  Unalaska  and  Dutch  Harl^or, 


Afognak |9. 603 

Akntan 84, 741 

AUtak 68, 087 

Balboa  Bay 64 

BelkofBky 460 

Chlgnlk 488,681 

Chlttna 106, 740 

Ctold  Baj 2,034 

CJooks  Inlet 157,146 

Copper  Center 4, 625 

Cordova 888, 155 

EUamar 42, 584 

Georgetown 655 

Girdwood 78 

Homer 1,601 

Hope 6, 048 

niamna 2, 903 

Karluk 178, 151 

KasUof 712 

Katalla 71, 412 

Kenal 210,660 

Kennicott 85, 642 

King  Cove 141,910 

Knik 82, 817 


Kodlak »128, 586 

Landlock 18, 080 

Latoncfae 83, 715 

McCarthy 19, 812 

Orca 69. 066 

Pavlof 9. 698 

Pirate  Cove 23,376 

Port  Graham 72,776 

Sand  Point 11,399 

Seldovla 100, 088 

Seward 278, 061 

Sunrise 2, 218 

Sudtna 36, 038 

Tatltlek 699 

Tyonek 3, 249 

Unalaska  and  Dutch  Har- 
bor    67, 118 

Unga 34, 400 

Uyak 87. 958 

Valdea 563, 609 

Wood  Island 248 

Yakutat 136, 681 

Total 4,821,689 


Comparative  statement  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to 
principal  places  in  southern  Alaska, 


Naoae. 


1006 


1900 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Clilffnlk 

Cordova 

EUamar 

Karluk 

Katalla. 

KodJak. 

Latouche 

Oroa 

Beward 

Uyak 

Valdes 

AH  other  places 

Total 


$140,670 

1,308,168 

26,758 

201,280 

93,685 

80,973 

36,787 

55,361 

122, 124 

68,133 

1,120,060 

688,003 


16,368 

8,066,769 

89,837 

139,022 

72,810 

82,149 

27,443 

57,498 

222,341 

281,283 

918,372 

385.629 


$319,298 

2,071,007 

34,862 

129,511 
85,395 
81,486 
66.823 
55,687 

230,206 
30,164 

805,205 

628.541 


$307,273 
776,981 
25,960 
174,480 
73.808 
60,300 
66,687 
57.163 
280,095 
42,666 
685,203 
687,764 


8,931,002 


5,249,516 


4,638.225 


3,246,464 


$488,681 
888,165 

4S,6S4 
178,151 

71,412 
128,668 

8S,716 

69,000 
278,001 

87,068 

568,000 

1,446,711 


4,831,689 
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Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  all  places  on  Bering 
Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  except  St,  Michael. 


Betbd $42. 897 

Bristol  Bay.i 1,026,671 

Candle 81,119 

Cape  Blossom 2,183 

Cape  York 11,639 

OouncU 50, 976 

Deering 90.891 

Dickson 20,492 

Diomedes 546 

Gambell 2, 014 

Golovln 77, 010 

Hooper  Bay 937 

Icy  Cape 8, 856 

Igloo 2. 420 

Kewalik 37. 227 

Kivalina 497 

Koginng 102, 948 

Kotzebne 68, 440 

Kuakokwlm 161,527 

Kvichak 63, 870 

Mount  Village ^^ 4, 029 


Nak  Nek $269, 171 

Nelsons  Lagoon .^ 1,468 

Noatak 8, 781 

Nome 1, 279. 896 

Nushagak 422, 039 

Point   Barrow 6,206 

Point  Hope 10,879 

Port  Moller 57.722 

Quinhagak 22. 841 

St.  Lawrence 446 

Shishmaref  ^ 469 

SInuk 1,268 

Solomon 141, 880 

Teller  and  Port  Clarence —  66, 877 

Ugaguk 69, 278 

Unalaklik 17, 230 

Wainwright 1, 811 

Wales 2, 610 

Total 4,168,984 


Coifi/parative  statement  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  ftom  United  States  to 
principal  places,  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean. 


Name. 

1908 

1900 

1010 

1011 

1012 

BriatolBay 

11,008,305 
83,221 
30,018 
46,834 
40,301 
1,834,034 
42,407 
420,480 

$1,567,655 
33,262 
33,755 
36,623 
46,928 
1,701,623 
19,704 
206,186 

$1,838,570 
20,205 
25,074 
41,827 
58,849 

1,145,758 
13,363 

1,012,024 

$861,620 
33  850 
35,421 
23,710 
10,675 
1,060,003 
48  450 
835,728 

$1,026,671 

Candle 

31,119 

Conndl  .  ^........ 

50,076 

Deering 

90,801 

K*w*Jnr 

37,2S7 

Nome 

1,370,396 

Teller  and  Port  Clareiice. 

66,877 

All  other  i^aces 

1,686,777 

Total 

3,516,060 

3,735,736 

4,150,670 

2,010,466 

4,168,984 

Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  St.  Michael  and  the 

Yukon  Basin. 


Akularak »2. 356 

Anvlk 12, 968 

Beaver 901 

Bettles 49.721 

Bluff 260 

Chatinlka 7, 017 

Chena 159, 217 

Circle 66, 307 

Coldfoot 7, 842 

DIskakat 4,759 

Eaglet 47. 687 

Fairbanks 1, 391, 025 

Port  Yukon 27,983 

Hamilton 38, 553 

Hot  Springs 67, 032 

Iditarod 286, 770 

Iimoko — » — . —  22 


Kaltag^ $6. 377 

Kokrlnes 218 

Koserefsky 48.748 

Koyukuk 9,292 

Louden 6, 680 

Nenana 7, 421 

Nulato 20, 244 

Ophir 804 

Rampart 8, 643 

Ruby  City 201. 444 

St.  Michael 989, 968 

Stevens  Village 3.452 

Tacotna 51, 872 

Tanana 213, 509 

Tolovana 922 


Total — 


8, 732, 914 
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Comparative  statement  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to 
principal  places  in  Yukon  district. 


Name. 


1906 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Cbena 

Circle 

Eacle 

F^banks 

Hot  Springs.... 

Rampart 

St.kQchael 

TaQana 

All  other  places. 

Total 


8500,699 

83,114 

127,418 

1,467,417 

73,612 

35,495 

731,006 

147,026 

329,091 


8250,643 

74,243 

323,854 

2,305,993 

71,840 

35,416 

1,003,848 

210,964 

19,752 


8120,709 

50,639 

75,198 

1,096,558 

61,529 

13,888 

1,644,101 

170,926 

382,721 


8120,588 

81,480 

25,672 

885,101 

83,830 

3,264 

1,458,616 

186,422 

705,830 


3,403,778 


4,306,063 


3,506,858 


8,510,818 


8159,217 

66,307 

«,687 

1,301,025 

67,033 

8,643 

980,988 

213,608 

790,526 


8,782,914 


Statement  6f  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  for  the  year 

ended  December  SI. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE. 


1911 

1912 

Port. 

Entered.     . 

Geared. 

Entered. 

Cleand. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

ToDmiga. 

ITet^^^tiVATi  _         ,  .  , 

403 
2 
12 

1 

24 
20 

8 
43 

1 

244,231 

1,997 
27,247 

1,176 
26,044 
37,066 

2,676 
84,984 

1,565 

369 
11 
21 

228,670 

5746 

86,042 

671 
5 
14 
3 
13 
26 
14 
15 
10 

369,042 

8,264 
22,624 

2,674 
16,786 
88,250 

6,994 
29,916 

7,970 

505 

9 
20 
19 

4 

24 
14 
30 
18 

816,188 

i^oS 

J^50B 

6,67S 

6^676 

16,867 

Wr«^nei»" 

Juneau 

Skaeway 

St.  Michael 

4 
26 

7 
49 

7 

1 

5,184 
47,306 

2,305 
88,019 

7,304 

1,530 

Nome 

TTrmlA«lr* 

Cordova 

SuUer 

Abolished 

* 

Total 

514 

426,986 

486 

421,905 

770 

487,879 

043 

481,899 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Ketchikan 

258 

18 

1 

147,727 
1,628 
1,176 

212 
24 

112,296 
8,220 

216 
18 

1 

1 

46 

162,808 

2,467 

1,406 

570 

16,648 

178 

22 

1 

7 

45 

112,890 
6^998 
2,777 
6,402 
16,586 

Wrangell 

Jnn^wTi 

Skaffwav 

4 
46 

2 
81 

4 

3,051 
20,087 
2,528 
6,517 
709 

laSK:.;::::::::::::::::::::: 

48 

16,015 

StMlchael 

Nome 

27 
5 
0 

1 

8,086 

2,967 

15,032 

210 

27 
5 

1 
3 

7,223 
4,365 
2,080 
2,150 

29 
5 

8,652 
4,360 

Unalaska  ... 

Cordova 

Sulser 

8 

3,239 

Total 

367 

187,849 

331 

156,647 

318 

199,221 

282 

158,565 
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B6oe9pU  d|f  9uhporU,  1912,  and  oomparative  9tatementt  yean  190B-191t. 


Port. 

DotiM. 

Ton- 
nage 
tax. 

Fees. 

Serv- 
ices 
ofoffl- 
oers. 

AU 
Other 
ooUeo- 

Total 
1912. 

Total 
mi. 

Total 
1910. 

Total 
1909. 

TTn^Umlra               ...,x....... 

$14,060 

21,253 

6,793 

3,690 

4,573 

828 

2,032 

216 

1,634 

8,825 

32 

$80 

1,468 

159 

42 

287 

43' 

$84 

1,865 
188 
6 
801 
101 
109 
18 

$681 
1,743 
089 
679 
70 
100 
477 

$10 

600 
18 
70 

237 

60 

68 

50 

5 

681 

$14,866 
26,369 
7,787 
4  386 
5,474 
1,159 

H'S 
322 

1,689 

6,276 

116 

$3,600 

11,381 

3,721 

11,775 

3  239 

1  184 

3,140 

92 

2,415 

7,701 

1,094 

437 

8,670 
8,163 

^SS 
897 

4,426 

246 

1,484 

9,820 

1,011 

2,601 

$2,602 
8,979 

14,422 

9,690 

6796 

704 

ir^t4*tlr^Ti ^  ^  ^    . 

Nome 

Cordova 

Eagle 

Wrangell 

PV;Mr««Tiy .... 

7,238 
600 

sSSn:..::::::::::::::::::: 

Fortymile 

838 

Juneeti 

28 

33 
2 

710 
82 

f.^ 

Pt,  MlohM . 

A^olkh<^d , 

2|043 

Total 

59,886 

2,101 

2,085 

6,153 

1,744 

70,909 

40,669 

61,163 

07,819 

RecapitiUatUm  of  customs  business  for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1912, 


Vessels  entered. 

Veesels  cleared. 

Veesels 

doca- 

mented. 

Total 
receipts. 

Ex- 
penses. 

Cost  to 

Port. 

For- 
eign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

For- 
eign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

JSiUlTHS 

taken. 

ooUeot 
$1. 

rnalaffVa 

6 
210 
27 

1 

40 

18 

1 

3 

14 
071 
25 
15 

6* 

3 
10 

6 
173 
29 

« 

22 

7 

14 

606 

24 

30 

9* 

19 
18 

7 
183 
44 

8 
134 
123 
002 

4 
07 
73 

8 

20 
106 
64 

18 
0 
32 

$14,855 
20,309 
7,737 
4,380 
5,474 
1,159 

322 
1,039 
5,270 

lie 

$2,677 
0,770 

3  903 
8,220 
6,063 
1,600 

4  989 
004 

3,117 
18,177 
3,320 

$0,173 

Ketchikan 

0.260 

Nome 

0.504 

Cordova 

0.784 

Eagle 

0.923 

WrangeU 

1.299 

Bkagway 

1.395 

flfifc^r. .' 

4 

1.875 

Fortymile 

1.901 

Janeau 

1 

14 
13 

1 

20 

4 

87 
•  14 

2.870 

St.  Michael 

28.072 

Total 

318 

770 

282 

043 

1,292 

340 

70,909 

50,242 

(») 

1  Cost  to  collect  $1  in  district,  $0,708. 

APPENDIX  a. 

Incorporated  totons. 


Names. 

Date  of 

tncorpoi^ 

ation. 

Mayor. 

Chena..... 

1904 
1909 
1902 
1901 
1903 
1910 
1911 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1910 
1012 
1908 
1012 
1901 
1903 

Cordova.. 

Edward  V.  Boyle. 

DoDffias. , 

M.  J.  O'Connor. 

EaSlel?;:;;::. ..;;:. ;;;::.:;:::::;;:::::;:::;::::::::::::::::!:::::::; 

WiUJam  P.  ThraU. 

Fwbanks. 

Mconv  Smith. 
Jesse  Jensen. 

Hafnes  , 

Idltarod 

Claade  Baker. 

Jnnean 

Chaiies  W.  Carter. 

Ketchikan     . .                      

M.  J.  HeneRhan. 
George  A.  Jones. 
Max&Kildall. 

Nome 

Petersburg 

Seward. 

Charles  Crawford. 

Bkagway. 

P.  H.  Oanty. 
George  F.  Bemis. 

Tanana 

Valdex 

E.  E.  Ritchie. 

Wrang^^n ,      

George  H.  Barnes. 
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APPBITDIZ  H. 

Table  shotoing  rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  living. 


District. 

Rat«8  of  wages  per  day. 

CostofliTiDg 

MeehanlGs. 

Miners. 

Laborers. 

per  day. 

Cordova. 

16.50 

4.50- 6.00 

7. 50-10. 00 

10.00 

5.0O-  7.60 

10.00-15.00 

6.00-  7.00 

6.00 

10  00 

4.00-6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.50-10.00 

4.50-6.00 

14.00 

3.26-5.00 

16.00-16.00 

6.00 

4.00 

16.00 

8.50-  4.00 

8.60-4.00 

6.00-7.60 

3.60-6.00 

3.00-  8.60 

6  00 

18.60-14.00 

(«) 

S3. 50 

3.00- 3.50 

14.00-15.00 

6.00 

2.50-  4.00 

16.00 

3.00-  3.50 

3.50 

6.00 

2.50-3.75 

3.00 

4.00 

2.50-3.00 

2.50-4,00 

SI.  25 

1  00 

Douglas. 

Eaeb  and  Fortymlle 

1  00-  1  50 

P^banks 

2.00 

HaJnos 

1  25 

Iditarod 

3  00 

Jnneau 

1  00-  liso 

K«ti(^>i|knii 

1  50 

Nome : :...::.; 

2.00 

Petersburs 

1  00-  I  50 

Seward 

1  00-  1  SO 

1  00 

Valdea.. II.I.  IV. 

1  00-  1  50 

Wnngall. 

1  00-  1  25 

1  Inolodes  board. 

NoTB.>-Ratee  under  "Cost  of  Uytng  i 
per  month  according  to  locality. 


>  No  miners  in  this  district, 
r  day  "  an  fbr  board  only.    Room  rent  rates  vary  from  SIO  to  S45 


APPENDIX  I. 

Legislation  passed  at  third  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congrress. 

[Public— No.  4U.] 

[S.  267.] 

AN  ACT  To  proYlde  asaistaiice  to  perctons  in  Alaska  who  are  Indigent  and  incapaciUted 
through  nonage,  old  age,  sickness,  or  accident,  and  for  other  parposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  one  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  care  and  support  of  insane  persons  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  January  twenty-seventh,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  five,  as  amended  by  an  Act  approved  May  fourteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  six,  and  as  further  amended  by  an  Act  approved  February  sixth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  Section  1.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  and  collected  for  liquor  licenses, 
occupation  or  trade  licenses,  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns  In  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States, 
there  to  remain  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  'Alaska 
fund,'  and  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  said  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  schools  in  said  Territory;  ten  per  centum  of  said  fund  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  appropriated  and  authorized  to  be  expended  for  the  relief  of  persons  in 
Alaska  who  are  indigent  and  incapacitated  through  nonage,  old  age,  sickness, 
or  accident ;  and  all  the  residue  of  said  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  said  Territory :  Provided, 
That  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  each  judicial  division  of  said  Territory  is  author- 
ized, and  he  is  hereby  directed,  whenever  considered  necessary,  to  call  upon  the 
United  States  marshal  of  said  judicial  division  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  said 
license  mone3rs  by  designating  regular  or  special  deputies  of  his  office  to  act  as 
temporary  license  inspectors,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  United  States 
marshal  to  render  such  aid;  and  the  said  regular  or  special  deputies  while 
actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  ^all  receive  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  and  be  paid  in  the  same  maimer  as  when  performing  their  regular 
duties. 
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"  That  at  tbe  end  of  «acli  fiscal  quarter  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treamry  of  the 
United  States  shaU  divide  the  amount  of  said  ten  per  centum  of  said  fund  so 
received  during  tlie  quarter  just  ended  into  four  equal  parts,  and  transmit  to 
each  of  tlie  four  United  States  district  judges  in  Alaska  one  of  said  equal 
amoutSL 

"  That  each  of  said  judges  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of  tlie 
money  received  by  him  under  this  Act  as  may,  in  his  discretion,  be  required  for 
the  relief  of  those  persons  in  his  division  who  are  incapacitated  through  nonage, 
old  age,  sickness,  or  accident,  and  who  are  indigent  and  unable  to  assist  and 
protect  themselves:  ProiHded,  That  each  judge  shall  quarterly  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  itemized  statement,  with  proper  vouchers,  of  all 
expenditures  made  by  him  under  this  Act,  and  he  shall  at  the  time  transmit  a 
copy  of  said  statement  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory :  Provided  further.  That 
any  unexp^ided  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  any  judge  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  him  deposited  in  the  said  'Alaska  fund,*  and  the  said  sum  shall  be  sub- 
sequently devoted,  first,  to  meeting  any  actual  requirements  for  the  care  and 
relief  of  such  periions  as  are  provided  for  In  this  Act  in  any  other  division  in 
said  Territory  wherein  the  amount  allotted  for  that  purpose  has  proved  InsufQ- 
d^it;  and,  second,  if  there  shall  be  any  remainder  thereof,  said  remainder  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads,  bridges,  and 
trails  in  said  Territory." 

Approved,  March  3, 1918. 


APPENDIX  J. 
Oame  regulations,  and  list  of  game  wardens  and  licensed  guides. 

SBGUI^TIOKS  ISSUED  BY  THE)  8BCBBTABT  OF  AQBICULTUBE  FOB  THB  PBO- 
TECTION   OF   GAME   IN   ALASKA. 

The  following  regulations,  additional  to  those  of  August  1,  1908,  and  super- 
seding those  of  March  6,  1909,  and  July  21^  1910,  are  hereby  promulgated,  te 
take  effect  August  1,  1912 : 

Regulation  1:  Open  season  for  deer. — ^The  season  for  killing  deer  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  from  August  15  to  November  1, 
t>oth  inclusive. 

Regulation  2:  lAmita. — ^The  number  of  deer  killed  by  any  one  person  during 
the  open  season  shall  be  limited  to  six. 

Regulation  S:  Bale. — ^The  sale  of  deer  carcasses  in  southeastern  Alaska  shall 
be  suspended  until  August  15, 1914  (as  amended  July  23,  1913). 

Regulation  4:  Killing  deer  on  certain  islands.— The  killing  of  deer  on  the  fol- 
lowing Islands  in  southeastern  Alaska:  Duke  Island,  near  Dixon  Inlet;  Gra- 
vina  Island,  near  Ketchikan;  Kruzof  Island,  west  of  Sitka;  Suemez  Island, 
near  Klawak;  and  Zarembo  Island,  near  Wrangell,  is  hereby  prohibited  until 
August  X  1914. 

Regulation  5:  Kenai  Peninsula. — ^The  killing  of  caribou  on  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula is  hereby  prohibited  until  August,  1914. 

Tbe  shipment  of  carcasses  of  moose  and  sheep  for  sale,  from  Seward  or 
other  points  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  no  carcasses 
of  said  animals  shall  be  accepted  for  shipment  to  other  points  in  Alaska  unless 
accompanied  by  afildavlt  of  the  owner  that  they  were  not  purchased  and  are 
not  int^ided  for  sale. 

Regulation  6:  Walrus. — ^The  season  for  killing  walrus  in  Bering  Strait  and 
in  Bering  Sea  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  shall  be  limited  to 
the  period  from  May  10  to  July  1,  both  inclusive.  The  killing  of  walrus  in 
Bristol  Bay  and  at  points  on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea,  south  of  the  Kuskokwim 
River,  is  hereby  prohibited  until  August  1,  1914. 

Approved. 

James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1912, 
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RBOX7I4ATKOK  FOB  THB  FBOTBOIION  OF  DEEB  IN  ALASKA. 

Tbe  Mtewlng  regulation,  additional  to  the  regolatlons  of  August  1,  IMS,  and 
rapeneding  those  of  March  Q,  1909,  and  Jaly  21,  1910,  and  so  much  of  the 
regulations  of  July  1,  1912,  as  Is  In  conflict  herewith.  Is  hereby  promulgated,  to 
take  effect  December  10,  1912: 

BBOTTLATIOF. 

Killing  of  deer  on  certain  ialanda. — ^The  killing  of  deer  on  the  following 
IsLands  in  Alaska :  Kodiak  Island  and  Long  Island,  is  hereby  prohibited  until 
December  10,  1914. 
Approved. 

James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  a,  December  9,  1912. 

BEOT7LATIONS  FOB  THE  FBOTEGTIOK  OF  GAMB  IN   kJ»A8KAy  1918. 

The  following  regulations,  additional  to  those  of  August  1,  1908,  August  2, 
1912,  and  December  20,  1912,  are  hereby  promulgated  to  take  effect  August  1, 
1918: 

BEGULATION    1. 

StOe  of  deer,— The  sale  of  deer  carcasses  in  southeastam  Alaska  shall  be 
suspended  until  August  15,  1914. 

BEGULATION   2. 

Open  »emson  for  mountain  goats, — ^The  season  for  killing  mountain  goats  In 
southeastern  Alaska  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  from  August  1  to  Febmaiy 
1,  both  Inclusiye. 

Approved : 

B.  T.   OAUiOWAT, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C,  JtOy  ZS,  1919. 

Qame  wardens. 


Name. 


Resideooe. 


Appointed. 


^^^m  flp|iyn^t<^^ 

Cautotian  L.  Larson.. 

Andrew  Hoey 

Bobert  8.  McDonald. 

1.  A.  Banc^iman 

AnmBrioaon 

lamas  Altani 

Oaorge  H.  Petazsoni. 

T.ll!.Himti 

W.O.Weiglei , 

A.  0.  Coopers 


Junaau 

Chicken 

Fairbanks 

-...do 

Seward 

Roosevelt 

Petersburg 

Sitka 

Cordova , 

Ketchikan 

Forrester    Island    (P.    O. 
Howkan). 


Oct.  1,1010 
Jal7  U,ieu 
Jaly  15,1013 
Aag.  20,10U 
Sept.   1,1013 

Do. 
Mar.    1,1010 

Do. 

I>o. 
Aug.    8,  mi 
Jane  12,1012 


1  Offloer  of  Forest  Service  acting  as  game  warden  under  appointment  by  governor's  office. 

•  Bird  wazdsD,  Formter  Island  bird  reservation,  acting  as  game  wazden  under  appointment  by  gsv- 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Appointed. 

TMHlorC!hlo1rah]8b>.    ...      .t r      r      .    t  r.,.r.... 

Kmal 

Sept.  19, 1911 

AimItow  TU*rg ..*. 

do 

Jane  12,1912 

T^fftiiH^  irSiftifti .....„T.,T..,.. 

do 

Aag.  22,1912 
Sept.   1,1912 

w.a.  etpwr..    

do 

wtvp  Ba&ff » 

do 

Oct.     7,1912 

Inoknity  Bhanny  > 

do 

Do. 

fharlfn  smswoTler. 

Seward 

Nov.  12,1912 

Thomasi  B.  Towte 

do 

Dec.  17,1912 

R.  R .  Chamhn'lAlTi . 

do 

Apr.    1,1913 
Apr.  22,1913 
S5y  22,1918 
May  31,1913 
June  18,1913 
Do. 

Fanr  E.  F^^ll. . . . r 

do 

W.S.Dewm 

....  do 

B.  F.Sweeey 

do 

W.  0.  WeaVer 

do 

7imph  FftiMxleau  ..........tt.t.. 

do 

W./rkcKeon 

do 

July  12,1913 
July  13,1913 
July  24,1913 
Aug.  19,1918 
Aug.  80,1913 
Sept.  2,1913 
S<^t.  8  1918 

An4i*»  SimoDS 

do      .                  .       .. 

C.  C  Tolmao 

do 

7.  C.  Oilpatrick 

do 

ViltsPosth 

do 

iniiiM  nhrBtfaiiMin . 

Scldovia 

'•fory  IvTieas. 

Seward 

1  Guides  of  seoond  class  (Iiidians,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts).    AH  others  are  guides  of  tbe  flxst  class  (white 
^'      I  of  the  United  States). 


APPEKDIZ  K. 

BaflTolatiOEUi  for  the  protection  of  fnr-bearingr  <^-n<Twi^ift  |n  Alaska. 

Depabtment  of  Commsboe, 

Office  of  the  Secbetabt, 
Washington,  March  26,  1919. 
Tc  whom  U  may  concern: 

Section  4  of  "An  act  to  protect  the  seal  flsherles  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
pnrpoaee,"  approred  April  21,  1910,  provides  that— 

"No  person  sbaU  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  far  seal,  or  other 
far-bearing  animal,  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory  or  in  the  waters 
thereof;  and  erery  person  goilty  thereof  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  fined  not 
less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both ;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  furniture, 
and  cargo  found  engaged  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  forfeited ;  but  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  ^  shall  have  power  to  authorize  the  killing  of  any  such 
mink,  marten,  sable,  fur  seal,  or  other  fur-bearing  animal  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce^ to  prevent  the  killing  of  any  fur  seal  except  as  authorized  by  law  and 
to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  until  it  is  other- 
wise provided  by  law." 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  foregoing  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  prescribe  restrictions  and  regulations  governing  the  killing 
of  fur-bearing  animals,  the  following  regulations  are  promulgated: 

I.  SEASONS. 

Fur-bearing  animals  hereinafter  mentioned  may  be  hunted  and  killed  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  except  during  the  close  season  specified  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  several  animals  designated:  Provided,  That  no  fur-bearing  animal 
for  which  any  close  season  Is  herein  specified  shall  be  killed  at  any  time  whatso- 
ever when  the  skin  or  pelt  is  not  prime. 

1.  Bea  otter,— The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  sea  otter  is  prohibited  until 
November  1,  1920. 

2.  Beaver. — ^The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  beaver  is  prohibited  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918. 

8.  Land  otter  and  mink. — ^The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  land  otter  or  mink 
is  prohibited  throughout  the  season  from  April  1  to  November  15,  both  days 
Induslvef,  of  each  year. 


^  Title  of  Secretary  changed  from  "  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor ' 
si  Commerce  "  by  act  of  liar.  4,  1918. 


t*  "  Secretary 
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4.  Marten  (American  sable)  and  weasel  (ermine). — ^The  banting  or  killing 
of  any  marten  (American  sable)  or  weasel  (ermine)  is  probibited  tbrougboat 
tbe  season  from  Marcb  16  to  November  15,  botb  days  inclusive,  of  eacb  year. 

5.  Muskrat, — ^Tbe  bunting  or  killing  of  any  muskrat  is  probibited  tbrou^out 
the  season  from  June  1  to  November  30,  botb  days  inclusive,  of  each  year. 

6.  Lynw  (uHldcat), — Tbe  hunting  or  killing  of  any  lynx  (wildcat)  Is  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  season  from  March  1  to  November  15,  both  days  Indn- 
sive,  of  each  year. 

7.  Fow. — ^The  hunting  or  killing  of  any  fox,  except  in  the  region  drained  by 
streams  leading  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  prohibited  throughout  the  season  from 
March  1  to  November  15,  both  days  inclusive,  of  each  year.  The  hunting  or 
killing  of  any  fox  in  the  region  drained  by  streams  leading  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  prohibited  throughout  the  season  from  April  1  to  November  15,  both 
days  inclusive,  of  each  year. 

8.  Black  bear,  wolf,  wolverine,  squirrel,  and  hare  (rabbit). — ^The  killing  of 
any  black  bear,  wolf,  wolverine,  squirrel  (spermopbile),  or  hare  (rabbit)  is  not 
prohibited  at  any  time. 

n.  DISTURBANCE  OF  BREEDING  ANIMALS. 

No  person  shall  disturb  the  burrow  or  breeding  place  of  any  fur-bearing 
animal  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.    This  shall  not  apply  to  wolves. 

m.  USB  OF  POISON  PROHIBITED. 

The  killing  of  any  fur-bearing  animal  by  means  of  strychnine  or  any  other 
poison  is  prohibited  at  all  times. 

The  Oriminal  Code  of  Alaska  (Title  I,  chap.  13,  sec.  186)  states  that  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  whether  they  directly  commit 
the  act  constituting  the  crime  or  aid  and  abet  in  its  commission,  though  not 
present,  are  principals,  and  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  such.  By  this  section  any 
person  selling  poison  for  the  purpose  of  killing  fur-bearing  animals  is  a  par> 
ttcipator  in  the  crime  and  is  likewise  punishable. 

IV.  UNPRIME  SKINS  SUBJECT  TO  CONFISCATION. 

No  person  shall  purchase,  offer  to  purchase,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  export,  or 
have  in  possession  the  unprime  skin  or  pelt  of  any  fur-bearing  animal  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fur  warden,  deputy  fur  wardens,  special  fur 
wardens,  and  other  officers  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  seise 
and  confiscate  all  unprime  skins  found  in  the  unlawful  possession  of  any  person 
in  Alaska  or  in  process  of  shipment  from  Alaska. 

V.   SHIPMENTS  OF  FURS  TO  BE  REPORTED. 

Shipment  of  furs,  which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  must  be  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce,  on  appropriate  blanks  whicb 
will  be  supplied  for  that  purpose. 

VI.   PERMITS. 

Live  fur-bearing  animals  may  be  taken  for  scientific  and  breeding  purposes,  or 
for  shipment  to  zoological  parks  or  elsewhere,  only  upon  i)ermisslon  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Applicants  for  permits  must  state  the  place  and  man- 
ner of  collection,  the  species  and  number  to  be  taken,  and  the  disposition  to  be 
made.  Before  shipment,  shippers  will  satisfy  the  collector  of  customs  of  thdr 
right  to  export  live  fur-bearing  animals. 

The  capture  and  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  for  purposes  of  investigation 
and  study  may  be  authorized  and  permits  Issued  for  the  exportation  of  speci- 
mens collected  under  such  authority.  Shippers  must  satisfy  the  collector  of 
customs  of  their  right  to  make  such  shipments  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  live  fur-bearing  animals. 
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Vn.  PENALTIES    FOR    UNLAWFUL    SHIPMENT    AND    ntANSFORTATION. 

The  following  statute  (act  Mar.  4,  1909,  35  Stat,  pt  1,  pp.  1137-1188)  wUl  be 

strictly  enforced: 

"  Sec.  242.  It  shall  be  aniawful  for  any  person  to  dellyer  to  any  common 
carrier  for  transportation,  or  f6r  any  common  carrier  to  transport 
from  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States,  to  any  other 
State,  Territory,  or  District  thereof,  any  foreign  animals  or  birds  the  Im- 
portation of  which  Is  prohibited,  or  the  dead  bodies  or  parts  thereof  of  any 
wild  animals  or  birds,  where  sach  animals  or  birds  have  been  killed  or 
shipped  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  in  which  the 
same  were  killed,  or  from  which  they  were  shipped:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  transportation  of  any  dead  birds  or  animals  killed 
during  the  season  when  the  same  may  be  lawfully  captured,  and  the  export  of 
which  is  not  prohibited  by  law  in  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  in  which  the 
same  are  captured  or  killed :  Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  shall  pre- 
vent the  Importation,  trancq;)ortation,  or  sale  of  birds  or  bird  plumage  manu- 
factured from  the  feathers  of  barnyard  fowls. 

m  ^  m  m  *  m  * 

"  Sec.  244.  For  each  evasion  or  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  three  sections 
last  preceding,  the  shipper  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars; 
the  consignee  knowingly  receiving  such  articles  so  shipped  and  transported  In 
violation  of  said  sections  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars; 
and  the  carrier  knowingly  carrying  or  transporting  the  same  in  violation  of  said 
sections  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars." 

ym.  EXAMINATION  AND  BBTUBN  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

The  department  expressly  reserves  and  will  exercise  the  right  to  examine, 
at  any  port  of  entry,  any  or  all  shipments  oi  fur  or  live  fur-bearing  animals 
from  Alaska,  whether  shipped  as  personal  baggage  or  otherwise;  to  detain,  if 
necessary,  at  said  ports  any  consignment  of  fur  or  live  fur-bearing  animals 
not  forwarded  In  conformity  with  these  regulatiims,  and  to  require  the  return 
of  the  same  either  to  the  original  port  of  shipment  or  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  disposal.  Owners  and  masters  of  vessels  will  accept  all  con- 
signments subject  to  these  conditions.  In  case  of  return,  all  expenses  of  reshlp- 
ment  will  be  paid  by  the  vessel  transporting  the  goods  from  Alaska;  and  the 
master  of  said  vessel  must  file  at  Seattle,  Portland,  or  San  Francisco  a  customs 
receipt  for  all  goods  returned  to  Alaska. 

IX.  PENALTIES  AND  FORFEITUBE8. 

The  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  will  be  strictly  enforced  against  all 
persons  who  take,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  take,  capture,  or  kill,  any  fur- 
bearing  animal  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  during  the  prohibited  seasons  herein 
established,  or  who  have  in  possession  or  who  barter  the  unprime  skin  or  ptit 
of  any  fur-bearing  animal. 

These  regulations  supersede  all  others  previously  in  force. 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary, 

BEGULATIONS   FOB   THE   PROTECTION    OF    FUR-BEARING    ANIMAI^   IN    THE 
AFOGNAK  RESERVATION,  ALASKA. 

Depabtuent  of  Ohmeboe, 
Office  of  the  Secbetabt, 
Washinffton,  October  29,  191S. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  foxes  and  land  otters  In  the  Afognak  Reserva- 
tion, caused  largely  by  the  recent  volcanic  activities  In  that  region,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  pursuit,  capture,  or  killing  of  foxes  in  the  Afognak  Reserva- 
tion shall  be  unlawful  until  November  16,  1918.  and  the  pursuit,  capture,  or 
killing  of  land  otters  in  the  Afognak  Reservation  shall  be  unlawful  until 
November  16,  1915. 

William  G.  Redfield,  Secretary, 
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A7PBHDIZ  L. 

Laws  passed  hj  Territorial  Legislatare  relative  to  mininflr  «id  relief  of 

destitution* 

MININO. 

Oliapter  8  [1918  sesslixi  laws]. 
AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  porchaae  of  oreu 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 

SECTI0I7 1.  Any  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  In  the  actual 
and  peaceable  possession  of  any  mining  claim  under  claim  or  color  of  title,  and 
engaged  in  the  mining,  shipment,  and  treatment  or  sale  of  ores  therefrom,  shall, 
as  to  all  persons  purchasing  such  ore  or  ores  in  good  faith  and  without  notice 
as  herein  provided,  of  the  title  or  claim  of  title,  or  ownership  of  any  other  per- 
son, copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
lawful  owner  or  owners  of  such  ore  or  ores. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  person  who,  or  copartnership,  associatlcHi,-  or  corporation  which 
shall  in  good  faith  and  in  the  usual  coarse  of  business  and  without  notice,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  purchase  and  obtain  delivery  of  any  ore  or  ores  from  any 
person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  in  possession  of  the  mines, 
mining  claim,  or  claims,  from  which  such  ore  or  ores  shall  have  been  mined  or 
extracted,  shall  be  deemed  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  ores,  except  as  herein 
provided ;  and  he  or  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  or  subject  to  any  action  at  law 
or  in  equity  for  the  recovery  of  the  same  or  the  value  thereof  by  any  perscm, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  who  or  which  may  thereafter  be 
adjudged  to  be  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  mine,  mines,  mining  claim  or  claims. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  shall  be,  or 
shall  claim  to  be,  the  owner  or  owners,  or  entitled  to  the  possession  or  ^oyment 
of  any  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or  premises  then  in  the  possession  of 
some  other  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  claiming  to  be  the 
owner  or  owners,  or  entitled  to  the  possession  thereof,  and  ndning,  shipping,  or 
treating  or  selling  the  ore  therefrom,  may,  if  he,  they,  or  it  shall  intend  or  de- 
sire to  hold  purchasers  of,  or  those  inteading  to  purchase,  such  ore  or  ores 
responsible  for  the  value  thereof,  serve  or  caused  to  be  served  upon-  such  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  or  int^iding  purchaser  or  purchasers,  a  notice  in  writing, 
which  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or  prem- 
ises, the  name  of  the  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  claiming 
or  asserting  ownership  or  right  to  the  possession  or  enjoyment  theref,  the 
name  or  names  of  the  i)er8on,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporatin  in  pos- 
session of  and  mining,  shipping,  and  selling  ore  therefrom,  and  warning  sach 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  or  intending  purchaser  or  purchasers,  that  he,  they,  or 
it  will  be  held  liable  and  responsible  for  all  ore  or  ores  by  him,  them,  or  it 
purchased  and  delivered,  or  to  be  purchased  and  delivered,  from  such  mine, 
mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or  premises  by  such  i)erson,  copartaershlp,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  or  his,  their,  or  its  heirs,  assigns,  or  agents  subsequent  to 
the  service  of  such  notice.  Within  thirty  days  from  and  after  the  service  of 
such  notice,  the  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  serving,  or 
causing  to  be  served,  the  same  shall  institute  an  action  to  enforce  his,  their,  or 
its  title  in  some  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  against  the  person,  copartner- 
ship, association,  or  corporation  in  possession  of  aud  mining  and  shipping  ore 
from  such  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or  premises,  and  to  enjoin  him, 
them,  or  it  from  the  mining  or  shipment  and  sale  of  ores  taken  therefrom,  i>end- 
ing  such  action,  and  at  once  noti^  such  purchaser  or  purchasers,  or  intending 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  of  such  ore  or  ores  of  the  pendency  of  such  action: 
Provided,  That  if  the  notice  hereinabove  required  shall  be  served  after  such  an 
action  shall  have  been  instituted,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  commence  another 
under  the  provisions  hereof. 

Seo.  4.  If  any  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  claiming  the 
title  to  or  right  of  possession  of  such  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims,  or 
premises,  not  having  before  then  brought  action,  shall  serve  notice  upon  any 
purchaser  or  purchasers  or  intending  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  ore  or  ores, 
as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act,  and  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  institute  an 
action 'as  herein  required,  such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  waived,  and 
the  party  or  parties  serving  such  notice  shall  be  liable  to  the  parties  injured 
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therdiy  in  full  damages  including  costs,  and  such  purchaser  or  purchasers  or 
intending  purchaser  or  purchasers  shall  not  be  bound  by  anything  therein 
contained. 

Sac.  6.  Any  purchaser  of  ore  or  ores,  who  or  which  shall  have  received  the 
notice  herein  provided  for,  and  followed  or  preceded  by  the  commencement  of 
an  action,  as  herein  set  forth,  and  who  or  which  shall  purchase  or  continue  to 
purchase  and,  receive  ores  taken  from  the  mine,  mines,  mining  claim,  claims, 
or  premises  named  therein,  shall  be  liable  and  responsible  for  the  value  thereof 
to  the  person,  copartnership,  association,  or  corporation  who  or  which  shall  be 
ultimately  adjudged  or  decreed  to  be  the  owner  or  entitled  to  the  possession 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  April  18,  1913. 

Chapter  29  [1913  session  laws]. 

AN  ACT  to  declare  emplojment  in  nndergroond  mines,  applied  to  metalllferoas  lode 
mining  only,  nndergroond  workings,  onen-cnt  workings,  open-pit  workings,  smelters, 
redncaon  works,  stamp  mills,  roller  mills,  concentrating  mills,  chlorination  processes, 
cyanide  processes,  to  be  Injarlous  to  health  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  To  regu- 
late and  limit  the  honrs  of  employment  In  said  occupations;  to  declare  the  violanon 
thereof  a  misdemeanor  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 

Section  1.  Employment  in  underground  mines,  underground  workings,  open 
cut,  open-pit  workings,  smelters,  reduction  works,  stamp  mills,  roller  mills, 
concentrating  mills,  chlorination  processes,  cyanide  processes,  is  hereby  declared 
to  Ke  injurious  to  health  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  period  of  employment  of  worklngmen  in  underground  work- 
ings, underground  mines,  stamp  mills,  and  roller  mills,  open-<!ut  workings, 
chlorination  processes,  cyanide  processes,  and  at  coke  ovens  shall  not  exceed 
eight  (8)  hours  within  any  twenty-four  (24)  hours,  except  on  such  days  as 
change  of  shift  is  made;  excluding,  however,  any  intermission  of  time  for 
lunch  or  meals,  and  excluding  also  the  time  required  in  descending  to  and 
ascending  from,  or  otherwise  going  to  or  from  the  place  where  the  work  is 
actually  carried  on,  whether  going  to  or  coming  from  the  place  of  work  be  in 
going  on  or  off  shift,  or  in  going  to  or  returning  from  meals  or  lunch ;  it  being 
the  intention  of  this  act  to  limit  the  hours  of  employment  in  any  twenty-four 
(24)  hours  to  eight  hours  of  actual  labor  at  the  face  or  other  place  or  places 
where  the  work  or  labor  to  be  done  is  actually  performed;  except  in  case  of 
emergency  where  life  and  property  is  in  imminent  danger  or  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  the  period  may  be  extended  during  the  continuance  of  such  emergency 
or  urgent  necessity,  providing,  however,  that  this  act  applies  to  metalliferous 
lode  mining  only. 

Seo.  8.  Any  person,  persons,  body  corporate,  general  manager,  or  employer 
who  shall  violate,  or  cause  to  be  violated,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars  or  more  than  five 
hundred  ($500.00)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  Federal  Jail  not  less  than 
ninety  (90)  days  nor  more  than  six  (6)  months;  or  by  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment Every  day's  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 

Sec.  4.  If  it  shall  be  adjudicated  that  any  portion,  section,  or  part  of  any  sec- 
tion of  this  act  is  unconstitutional  and  invalid  for  any  reason,  an  adjudication 
or  invalidity  of  such  portion,  section,  proviso  or  part  of  any  section  of  this  act 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  act  as  a  whole  or  any  part  thereof. 

Approved,  April  24,  1913. 

Chapter  72  [1913  session  laws]. 

AN  ACT  To  divide  the  Territory  Into  mine  Inspection  districts;  to  establish  the  office 
of  mine  inspector;  to  prescribe  the  duties,  powers,  qualifications,  and  compensation 
thereof;  to  regulate  the  operation  of  mines  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  to  provide 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  mine  workers  in  the  Territory ;  to  declare  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  hereof  a  misdemeanor  and  prescribing  punishment  therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 
SBcnoN  1.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  not  later 
t^^^tl  the  first  day  of  April,  1914,  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  shall 
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appoint  one  qualified  person  to  be  inspector  of  mines;  such  inspector  shall  be 
known  as  the  Territorial  mine  inspector  and  he  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Federal  mine  inspectors  now  appointed  as 
provided  by  law. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  mine  inspector  who  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
for  at  least  three  years.  Every  person  appointed  to  the  office  of  mine  inspector 
must  be  theoretically  and  practically  acquainted  with  mines  and  mining  in  all 
its  branches,  and  he  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  period  of  two  years  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  governor.  Ko  person  shall  hold  the  position  of  inspector 
of  mines  while  an  employee  or  officer  of  any  company  or  corporation.  Each 
inspector  of  mines  shall  devote  his  entire  time  and  attrition  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  the  salary  of  each  inspector  shall  be  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  such  salary  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  monthly. 

Seo.  2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  mine  inspector  to  visit  the  mining 
sections  assigned  to  him  by  the  Federal  mine  inspector  or  the  governor  of  the 
Territory,  and  examine  as  many  mines  therein  as  practicable,  inspect  their 
workings,  timbering,  ventilation,  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  the  means 
adopted  and  in  use  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  miners 
employed  therein.  For  this  purpose  the  lncQ)ector  at  all  times  shall  have  access 
to  any  mine  and  all  parts  thereof.  All  mine  owners,  lessees,  lessors,  agents, 
operators,  managers,  or  superintendents  must  render  such  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  inspector  to  make  the  examination.  When  upon  such 
examination  any  mine  or  portion  thereof  is  found  to  be  in  an  unsafe  or  insecure 
condition,  the  inspector  shall  at  once  serve  a  notice  in  writing  upon  the  owner, 
lessees,  lessors,  agent,  operator,  manager,  or  superintendent  thereof,  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  defects  which  render  such  mine  unsafe  or  insecure  and 
the  point  or  place  in  such  mine  where  such  defect  exists,  and  requiring  the 
repairs  necessary  to  remedy  such  defects  k)  be  made  within  a  specified  time, 
and,  if  in  his  Judgment  the  circumstances  so  require,  he  shall  forbid  the 
operation  of  such  mine  or  portion  thereof  as  has  been  declared  unsafe  or 
insecure,  save  and  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  repairs  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  such  defects  and  making  such  mine  safe  and  secure 
for  the  laborers  employed  therein. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  inspector  of  mines  receives  a  complaint  in  writing, 
signed  by  three  or  more  parties,  setting  forth  that  any  mine  is  dangerous  in  any 
respect,  the  inspector  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  visit  and  examine  such  mlna 
Every  such  complaint  must  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  danger  existing  at  the 
mine  and  (when)  the  time  and  cause  of  such  danger  was  first  discovered. 

Seo.  4.  If  upon  such  exam4nation  the  inspector  of  mines  ascertains  that  the 
mine  is  from  any  cause  in  a  dangerous  condition,  he  must  at  once  notify  the 
owner,  lessor,  lessee,  agent,  manager,  operator,  or  superintendent.  Such  notice 
must  state  fully  and  in  detail  in  what  particular  manner  such  mine  is  dan- 
gerous or  insecure  and  require  all  necessary  changes  to  be  made  without  delay 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  mine  safe  and  secure  for  the  laborers  employed 
therein;  and  in  any  criminal  or  civil  proceeding  at  law  against  the  party  or 
parties  so  notified,  on  account  of  loss  of  life  or  bodily  injury  sustained  by  the 
employee  subsequent  to  the  service  of  such  notice  and  in  consequence  of  a 
neglect  to  obey  the  inspector's  requirements,  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  served 
by  the  inspector  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  gross  negligence  of  the  party  or 
parties  so  complained  of.  If  the  owner,  lessee,  lessor,  agent,  operator,  manager, 
or  superintendent  of  any  such  mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  the  repairs 
necessary  to  remedy  such  defect  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  shall 
refuse  to  cause  work  to  be  stopped  when  so  ordered,  such  party  or  parties  shall 
be  prosecuted  criminally  by  the  inspector. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  serious  or  fatal  accident  occurs  in  any  mine  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  person  in  charge  thereof  to  immediately  notify  the  inspector  of  the 
mining  inspection  district  wherein  such  mine  is  located  in  the  quickest  manner 
possible;  and  upon  receiving  such  notice  the  inspector  of  mines  must,  if  possi- 
ble, at  once  repair  to  the  place  of  accident  and  investigate  fully  the  cause  of 
such  accident,  and  whenever  possible  to  do  so  the  inspector  shall  be  present  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  held  over  the  remains  of  the  person  or  persons  killed  by 
such  accident  and  testify  as  to  the  cause  thereof  and  state  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  the  accident  was  due  to  the  negligence  or  mismanagement  of  the  owner 
or  person  in  charge.    If  the  inspector  can  not  be  immediately  present  in  case  of 
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a  ftital  or  serious  accident  occurring,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  person  In 
charge  of  the  mine  to  have  written  statements  made  by  those  witnessing  tbe 
same  and  sworn  to.  In  case  no  person  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
then  the  verified  statement  of  those  first  present  after  the  accident  must  he 
t&lL&i,  and  such  statement  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Inspector.  If  after  maklas 
ffuch  investigation  the  inspector  deems  the  facts  warrant  it,  he  may  prosecute 
criminally,  the  owner,  lessee,  lessor,  agent,  operator,  manager,  or  superintendent 
of  the  mine  in  which  such  accident  occurred. 

Sec.  6.  £2ach  inspector  of  mines  must  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  gov- 
emor,  and  the  report  must  give  a  statement  of  all  mines  visited  by  him,  a 
statement  of  all  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  his  iniH>ection  district 
which  have  occasioned  serious  Injury  or  resulted  fatally,  together  with  the 
nature  and  cause  of  such  accidents.  Such  report  slmll  also  contain  such  addi- 
tional information  as  the  governor  may  require  and  must  set  forth  the  result 
of  the  inspector's  labora 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  in  this  act  do  not  apply  to  mines  in  which  less  than 
six  people  are  employed. 

Ste.  8.  Any  person  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  Federal  Jail  not 
less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impria- 
oiunent. 

Approved,  April  30,  191B. 

Chapter  74  [1913  session  laws]. 

AN  ACT  To  supplement  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  in  their  application  to 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  providing  for  the  location  and  possession  of  mining  claims 
In  Alaska  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  to  the  extent 
of  rach  conflicts. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 

GENERAL  FB0YISI0N8  CONGEBNIKO  LODE  AND  PLACES   MINING   CLAIMS. 

Section  1.  That  no  person  shall  hereafter  locate  any  mining  claim  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  as  attorney  for  another  nuless  he  is  duly  authorized  thereto 
by  a  power  of  attorney  In  writing,  which  shall  be  witnessed  by  two  witnesses 
but  need  not  be  acknowledged,  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  in 
whose  precinct  such  location  is  made  previous  to  the  date  of  the  initiation  of 
such  location. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  value  of  the  work  or  labor  done  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  wage  for  similar  work  current  in  the 
precinct  wherein  the  claim  is  situate. 

Sec.  3.  That  during  each  year  and  until  patent  has  been  issued  therefor  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  improve- 
ments made  on,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  each  and  every  lode  mining  claim,  and 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  improvements  made 
on,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  each  and  every  twenty  acres  or  fractional  part  thereof 
contained  in  any  placer  claim  hereafter  located,  and  after  the  thirty-flrst  day 
of  December,  1914,  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  or 
improvements  made  on,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  each  and  every  twenty  acres  or 
fractional  part  thereof  contained  in  any  claim  heretofore  located,  and  sudi 
work  shall  be  known  as  "  annual  assessment  work."  The  owner  of  such  dalm, 
or  some  other  person  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  shall  make  and  file  with 
the  recorder  of  the  precinct  wherein  such  claim  is  situate  an  affidavit  showing 
the  performance  of  labor  or  making  of  improvements  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  twenty  acres  or  fractional  part  thereof 
contained  in  such  claim  as  aforesaid  and  specifying  the  character  of  such 
labor  or  improvements. 

Such  affidavit  shall  set  forth  the  following : 

(a)  The  name  or  number  of  the  claim  and  where  situated. 

(b)  The  number  of  days  work  done  and  the  character  and  value  of  the  Im- 
provements made  thereon. 

(c)  Date  of  the  performance  of  such  labor  and  making  of  improvements. 

(d)  The  place  where  such  work  was  done  and  improvements  made  with 
reference  to  the  boundaries  of  such  claim. 

(e)  At  whose  Instance  the  work  was  done  and  Improvements  made. 
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(f )  The  actual  amount  paid  for  such  work  and  Improvements  and  by  whom 
paid  when  such  work  was  not  done  or  Improvements  made  by  the  owner. 

Such  affidavit  shall  be  filed  with  the  precinct  recorder  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  work  was  done  or  im- 
provements made.  For  the  filing,  recording,  and  Indexing  of  such  affidavit  the 
recorder  shall  collect  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  flf^  cents.  Upon  failure  to 
comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  section  such  claim  shall  become  forfeited 
and  open  to  location  by  others  as  If  no  location  had  been  made. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  who  shall  make  or  subscribe  any  affidavit  required 
to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  knowing  the  statements  therein 
contained,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  false  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  without  knowing 
the  statements  therein  contained  to  be  true,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  In  the  peni- 
tentiary not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Any  person  who  shall  Induce  or  procure,  or  who  shall  aid  In  Inducing  or  pro- 
curing another  person  to' commit  perjury,  as  the  same  is  herein  defined,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  as  herein  provided  for  perjury. 

LOCATION  OF  LODE  CLAIM. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  discovers  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  a  vein,  lode,  or  ledge  rock  in  place, 
bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable  deposit,  which 
is  subject  to  entry  and  patent,  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  StatM, 
may,  if  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  locate  a  mining  lode  upon 
such  vein,  lode,  or  ledge,  in  the  following  manner,  viz : 

Sec.  6.  At  the  time  of  discovery  he  must  post  conspicuously  at  the  point  of 
discovery,  a  notice  of  location  thereof,  containing:  (a)  The  name  or  number  of 
the  claim;  (b)  the  name  of  the  locator  or  locators;  (c)  the  date  of  discovery 
and  posting  of  notice  as  In  this  section  provided  for;  (d)  number  of  feet  claimed 
along  the  course  of  the  vein  each  way  from  the  discovery  post,  with  the  width 
claimed  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  vein;  (e)  the  general  course  of  the 
lode. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  time  of  posting  the  notice  of  location,  he  shall  distinctly  mark 
the  location  on  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries  can  be  readily  traced.  It 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  location  is  properly  marked  if  the 
boundaries  are  defined  by  a  monument  at  each  comer  or  angle  of  the  claim 
consisting  of  any  of  the  following  kinds:  (1)  A  tree  or  post  not  less  than  three 
feet  above  the  ground  and  three  inches  in  diameter  and  hewed  on  the  side  or 
'sides  facing  the  claim,  set  at  least  one  foot  in  the  ground,  unless  solid  rock 
should  occur  at  a  less  depth,  in  which  case  the  post  shall  be  set  upon  such  rock, 
and  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth  or  stone  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter  by 
two  feet  in  height ;  or  (2)  a  stone  or  rock  at  least  six  inches  square  by  ei^teen 
inches  in  length,  set  two-thirds  of  its  length  in  the  ground,  with  a  mound  of 
earth  or  stone  alongside  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter  by  two  feet  in  height; 
or  (3)  a  bowlder  at  least  three  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  on 
the  upper  side.  Where  in  making  the  surface  boundaries  of  a  claim  any  one  or 
more  of  such  posts  or  monuments  shall  fall  by  right  upon  precipitous  ground 
where  the  proper  placing  thereof  is  impracticable  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb, 
it  shall  be  valid  to  place  any  such  post  or  monument  at  the  nearest  practicable 
point,  suitably  marked  to  designate  the  proper  place.  Such  post  or  monument 
shall  be  known  as  and  be  marked  "  witness  monument." 

Where  any  other  monument,  or  monuments  of  lesser  dimensions  than  those 
above  described,  are  used,  it  shall  be  a  question  for  the  Jury  or  court,  as  to 
whether  the  location  has  been  marked  upon  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries 
can  be  readily  traced.  Whatever  monument  Is  used,  it  must  be  marked  with  the 
name  or  number  of  the  claim  and  the  designation  of  the  corner  or  angle  by 
number,  and  the  monument  nearest  the  discovery  shall  be  the  initial  post,  stake, 
or  moAument,  and  shall  be  stake,  post,  or  monument  number  one;  and,  further, 
the  comers  or  angles  shall  be  numbered  in  regular  rotation.  If  the  claim  is 
located  on  ground  covered  wholly  or  in  part  by  brush  or  trees,  such  brush  shall 
be  cut  and  trees  marked  or  blazed  along  the  lines  of  such  claim  to  indicate  the 
location  of  such  lines;  if  located  in  an  open  country,  the  boundary' lines  shall 
be  marked  by  placing  line  stakes  or  line  monuments,  so  as  to  readily  lead 
from  comer  to  comer  of  such  claim. 
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Sec.  8.  WiUdn  one  year  from  the  date  of  discovery  not  less  tlian  one  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  development  work  shall  be  performed  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  claim.  Such  work  shall  Include  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  upon 
the  vein  or  lode  or  ledge,  to  be  known  as  discovery  shaft.  Such  shaft  shall 
be  sank  to  a  depth  of  at  least  ten  feet,  vertically,  below  the  lowest  part  of  the 
rim  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface,  and  deeper  if  necessary  to  disclose  the  vein 
located.  Any  op^i  cut,  crosscut,  adit,  or  tunnel  which  shall  cut  the  vein  at  a 
d^yth  of  ten  feet  below  the  surface  shall  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  such 
discovery  shaft;  and  if  such  discovery  shaft  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall 
require  less  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  for  its  excavation,  the 
balance  of  such  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  shall  be  applied  to  deepen- 
ing the  discovery  shaft  or  making  further  horizontal  extensions,  or  by  any 
excavation  made  elsewhere  upon  the  claim.  The  developm^it  work  in  this 
section  required  shall  be  known  as  and  shall  constitute  location  work. 

Sbc.  9.  Within  thirty  days  after  such  location  work  has  been  completed,  the 
owner  of  such  claim  or  some  person  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
shaU  file  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  for  the  precinct  in  which  the  claim  is 
situate  a  certificate  which  shall  set  forth  a  description  of  such  location  work 
and  the  place  where  the  same  has  been  performed,  with  reference  to  the  boun- 
daries of  such  daim.  Such  certificate  shall  be  sworn  to  before  some  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths.  For  such  verification  and  the  execution  of  the 
certificate  thereof  the  precinct  recorder  or  other  officer  taking  and  executing 
the  same  shall  charge  a  fee  of  not  more  than  fifty  cents,  and  no  other  or  addi- 
tional tee  shall  be  charged  or  collected  for  the  filing,  indexing,  and  recording  of 
such  certificate. 

Sso.  10.  Within  ninety  days  after  discovery  the  locator  shall  record  with  the 
recorder  of  the  precinct  wherein  the  claim  is  situate  a  certificate  of  location. 
Such  certificate  shall  contain: 

(a)  The  name  or  number  of  the  claim ; 

(b)  The  name  of  the  locator  or  locators ; 

(c)  The  date  of  discovery  and  posting  of  the  location  notice; 

(d)  Number  of  feet  claimed  along  the  course  of  the  vein  each  way  from  the 
discovery  or  initial  post,  stake,  or  monument,  which  is  post,  stake,  or  monument 
number  one,  with  the  number  of  feet  in  width  claimed  on  each  side  of  the  center 
of  the  vein. 

Such  certificate  shall  set  forth  a  description  of  the  location  of  such  claim 
with  reference  to  some  natural  object,  permanent  monument,  or  well-known 
mining  claim,  and  a  description  of  the  boundaries^  comer  monuments,  and 
markings  thereon. 

8bc.  11.  If  the  discoverer  of  any  vein,  lode  or  ledge,  or  rock  in  place,  bearing 
gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable  deposit  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  within 
the  time  therefor  qp»ecified,  all  right  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  public 
domain  acquired  by  him  by  reason  of  his  discovery  shall  cease. 

Ssa  12.  The  term  "  lode  *'  as  used  in  this  act  sliall  be  construed  to  mean  ledge, 
vein,  or  deposit. 

LOCATION  OF  PLACES  CLAIM. 

Sso.  12-1/4.  That  no  association  placer  mining  claim  shall  hereafter  be  located 
in  Alaska  in  excess  of  forty  acres. 

Sec.  12-1/2.  No  person  shall  locate  placer  mining  claims  for  more  than  two 
individuals  under  power  or  powers  of  attorney,  executed  as  provided  in  section 
one  of  this  act,  and  no  agent  or  attorney  shall  be  permitted  to  locate  more  than 
two  placer  mining  claims  for  any  one  person  during  any  calendar  month. 

Sec.  12-3/4.  That  no  person  shall  hereafter  locate  or  cause  to  be  located  for 
himself  more  than  two  placer  mining  claims  in  any  calendar  month. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  who  discovers  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  a  placer  deposit  of  gold  or  other  deposit 
of  mineral  having  a  commercial  value  which  is  subject  to  entry  and  patent 
under  the  mining  law  of  the  United  States  may,  if  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  locate  a  mining  claim  upon  such  deposit  in  the  following  manner : 

Seo.  14.  He  must  at  the  time  of  discovery  post  conspicuously  at  the  point  of 
discovery  a  notice  of  location  thereof,  conteining  (a)  the  name  or  number  of 
the  daim;  (b)  the  name  of  the  locator  or  locators;  (c)  the  date  of  discovery 
and  posting  of  notice  as  in  this  section  provided  for;  (d)  the  number  of  feet  in 
length  and  width  claimed ;  the  notice  herein  described  shall  be  known  as  the 
location  notice. 
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Sec.  15.  At  the  time  of  posting  the  notice  of  location  he  shall  distinctly  mark 
the  location  on  the  ground,  so  that  its  boundaries  can  be  readily  traced,  by 
placing  at  each  corner  or  angle  thereof  substantial  stakes  or  posts  not  less  Hmub 
three  feet  high  above  the  ground  and  three  inches  in  diameter  and  hewed  oa 
the  side  or  sides  facing  the  claim,  or  by  placing  at  each  comer  or  angle  ti&eveof 
mounds  of  earth  or  rock  not  less  than  three  feet  high.  Whatever  monnmeot  is 
used,  it  must  be  marked  with  the  name  or  number  of  the  claim  and  the  desfs- 
nation  of  the  comer  by  number,  and  the  monument  nearest  the  discovery  shall 
be  the  initial  post,  stake,  or  monument,  and  shall  be  post,  stake,  or  monmneiit 
number  one;  and  further,  the  comers  shall  be  numbered  in  regulation  rots- 
tion.  If  the  claim  is  located  on  ground  that  Is  covered  wholly  or  in  part  witii 
brush  or  trees,  such  brush  shall  be  cut  and  trees  be  marked  or  biased  along 
the  lines  of  such  claim  to  indicate  the  location  of  such  lines.  If  located  in  an 
open  country,  the  boundary  lines  shall  be  marked  by  placing  line  stakes  or  line 
monuments  so  as  to  readily  lead  from  corner  to  corner  of  such  claim. 

Sec.  16.  Within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  discovery,  and  prior  to  tiie 
filing  of  the  certificate  of  location  as  provided  in  the  following  section,  the 
locator  or  locators  shall  perform  labor  upon  such  claim  in  developing  the 
same,  to  an  amount  which  shall  be  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  one  hm- 
dred  dollars  worth  of  such  work  for  each  twenty  acres  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  contained  in  such  claim,  and  such  work  shall  be  known  and  shall 
constitute  "location  work." 

Sec.  161.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  lands  located  nnder 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  placer  claims  for  the  purpose  of  the  deveiop- 
ment  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  and  other  natural  oil  products. 

Sec.  17.  Within  ninety  days  after  the  discovery  the  locator  shall  record  with 
the  recorder  of  the  precinct  wherein  such  claim  is  situate,  a  certificate  o€  lo- 
cation.   Such  certificate  shall  contain  : 

(a)  The  name  or  number  of  the  claim ; 

(b)  The  name  of  the  locator  or  locators; 

(c)  The  date  of  discovery  and  posting  of  the  location  notice; 

(d)  Number  of  feet  in  length  and  width  claimed. 

Such  certificate  shall  also  set  forth  a  description  of  the  location  of  soch 
claim  with  reference  to  some  natural  object,  permanent  monument,  or  well- 
known  mining  claim;  a  description  of  the  boundaries,  comer  monuments  and 
markings  thereon,  and  a  description  of  the  location  work  and  the  place  where 
the  same  has  been  performed.  Such  certificate  of  location  shall  not  be  accepted 
for  record  by  the  precinct  recorder  unless  the  same  be  verified,  before  the  re- 
corder of  the  precinct  or  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  by  the 
locator,  or  one  of  the  locators,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  or  by  the  authorised 
agent,  having  x>ersonal  knowledge  of  the  facts  required  to  be  stated  therein. 
For  such  verification  and  the  execution  of  the  certificate  therec^  the  prednct 
recorder  or  other  officer  taking  and  executing  the  same  shall  duirge  a  fee 
of  not  more  than  fifty  cents.  A  certificate  of  location  so  verified,  or  a  oeitlfiod 
copy  thereof,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  all  the  facts  properly  reolted 
therein. 

Sec.  18.  If  the  discoverer  of  any  placer  deport  fail  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  within  the  time  therefor  specified, 
all  right  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  public  domain,  acquired  by  htm  by 
reason  of  his  discovery,  shall  cease;  and  any  placer  mining  claim  attempted 
to  be  located  in  violation  of  sections  12^,  121,  and  12f,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
be  null  and  void,  and  the  area  thereof  may  be  located  by  any  qualified  locator 
as  if  no  such  previous  attempt  had  ever  been  made. 

Sec.  19.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  her^y  repealed 
to  the  extent  of  such  conflicts. 

Approved,  April  30,  1913. 

BELIEF    OF    DESTITUTION. 

Chapter  51   [1913  session  laws]. 
AN  ACT  To  relieve  destitution  In  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 
Section  1.  That  the  goverror  of  the  Territory  is  vested  with  entire  and  «ac- 
clusive  superintendence  of  the  poor,  with  authority  to  appoint  an  adviaoiy 
board  in  each  judicial  division  of  the  Territory,  composed  of  soidi  oiT 
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charged  with  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory 
as  he  may  designate,  the  duties  of  the  members  of  such  advisory  board  to  be 
such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  governor  under  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  him  under  the  authority  hereof. 

Sec.  2.  Vivery  person  without  means  who  is  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood 
in  consequence  of  immaturity  or  bodily  infirmity  must  be  supported  by  the 
father,  grandfather,  mother,  grandmother,  children,  grandchildren,  brothers,  or 
sisters  of  such  poor  person,  if  they,  or  either  of  them,  be  of  sufficient  ability  In 
the  order  named ;  and  every  person  who  fails  or  refuses  to  support  his  or  her 
father,  grandfather,  mother,  grandmother,  child,  sister,  or  brother  when  directed 
by  the  advisory  board  of  the  division  where  such  person  is  found  must  pay  to 
the  Territory  for  the  use  of  such  person  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  per  month, 
which  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  3.  When  any  person  becomes  poor  from  intemperance  or  other  vice  he 
is  not  entitled  to  support  from  relatives,  except  from  parent  or  child. 

Sec.  4.  When  such  person  does  not  have  the  relatives  mentioned  in  section 
two  of  this  act  in  any  division  of  the  Territory,  and  such  relatives  are  not  able 
or  f^il  or  refuse  to  support  such  person,  then  he  or  she  must  receive  relief  from 
the  Territory,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec  5.  When  any  nonresident  without  means  is  sick  within  any  division  of 
this  Territory,  and  not  able  to  pay  his  board,  nursing,  or  medical  attendance, 
the  board  must,  on  application  l>eing  made,  give  assistance  to  such  person  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  if  the  person  dies  the  board  must  give  him  a  decent 
burial  and  make -allowance  for  the  expenses  incurred. 

Sec.  6.  Any  p^son  seeking  relief  must  make  application  to  any  member  of  the 
board,  who,  before  granting  an  order  for  relief,  must  require  satisfactory 
evidence  that  such  person  has  been  a  resident  of  the  division  for  two  months 
immediately  preceding  the  day  upon  which  such  application  Is  made. 

Sec.  7.  Persons  who  have  not  been  residents  of  a  Judicial  division  for  two 
months  may  be  furnished  relief  by  the  board  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  and 
destitution. 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act  the  sum  of  t&i  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec^essary ;  the  same  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  governor  under  the  authority  of  this  act 

Sec.  9.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed 
BO  far  as  they  conflict  with  this  act. 

Approved,  April  30,  1913.  

APFENDIZ  M. 
Qovernment  Publications  on  Alaska. 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  give  information  to  the  public 
regarding  Government  work  in  and  publications  on  Alaska.  There  have  been 
Included  lists  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  Interior  Department  and  brief 
notes  regarding  the  publications  of  other  departments.  Publications  on  early 
explorations  and  on  topics  not  referred  to  may  often  be  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Correspondence  should  in  all  cases  be  addressed  to  the  office  or  officer  men- 
tioned. 

PTTBLIO  LANDS. 

Circulars  regarding  the  manner  of  obtaining  title  to  public  lands  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  whom  all  correspondence  relating  to  public  lands  should  be  addressed. 

FISHES. 

Publications  on  the  flsh  industry  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, Washington,  D.  0.,  which  will  forward  a  list  of  publications  free  of 
charge. 

AaRXOVLTlTBE  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

Publications  on  ai^ricultural  experiments  and  development  and  on  stock  rais- 
ing are  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  information  concerning 
same  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  0. 
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KAYIOATIOy. 

Charts  of  the  navigable  waters,  Coast  Pilots,  and  Tide  Tables  may  be  par- 
chased  from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (catalogue 
free) ;  papers  on  astronomical  and  magnetic  work,  coast-pilot  notes,  etc.,  are 
published  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  far- 
nished  gratis  on  application.  A  list  of  such  publications  will  be  forwarded  tree 
of  charge. 

XOADS  Ain>  TRAILS. 

Roads  and  trails  are  being  constructed  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Information  regarding 
the  progress  of  this  work  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  may  be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries. 

NATIYE  ABTS  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Studies  of  arts  and  languages  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  which  communications  on  these  snbects  should  be  addressed. 

POST-ROVTE  MAP. 

A  map  33}  by  48}  inches  on  a  scale  of  40  miles  to  the  inch,  showing  the  post 
offices  and  mail  routes  in  Alaska,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  for  80  cents.  Remittance  should  be  by  money  order, 
payable  to  the  disbursing  clerk.  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Postage  stamps  can  not  be  accepted. 

EDUCATION    AND   REINDEER    SERVIOE. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  natives  and  the  reindeer  Industry  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  whom  communications 
relating  to  these  subjects  should  be  addressed. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  white  children  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  governor  of  Alaska. 

The  following  reports  on  schools  for  natives  and  on  the  reindeer  service  have 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  E2ducation.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education's  stock  of  the  paper  is  exhausted.  These  papers  can  gen- 
erally be  consulted  at  the  principal  libraries  throughout  the  country.  If  a 
price  is  given,  these  publications  may  be  purchased  for  that  amount  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office.  In  the  case  of  the 
reports  on  native  schools  the  price  is  for  the  complete  volume,  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  has  no  separates  for  sale. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS. 

1886.  Report  on  education  in  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  80  pp. 

1889.  In  Annual  Report  for  1889,  vol.  2,  pp.  753-764.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

1890.  In  Annual  Report  for  1890,  vol.  2,  pp.  1245-1300.    Cloth.  90  cents. 
•1891.  In  Annual  Report  for  1891,  vol.  2,  pp.  925-960.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

1892.  In  Annual  Report  for  1892.  vol.  2,  pp.  873-892.    Cloth,  60  cents. 

•1893.  In  Annual  Report  for  1893,  vol.  2,  pp.  1705-1748.  Cloth,  70  cents. 

1894.  In  Annual  Report  for  1894,  vo'.  2,  pp.  1451-1492.  Cloth,  '.K)  cents. 

•1895.  In  Annual  Report  for  1895,  vol.  2,  pp.  1425-1455.  Cloth,  85  cents. 

♦1896.  In  Annual  Report  for  1896,  vol.  2,  pp.  1435-1408.  Cloth,  90  centa 

•1897.  In  Annual  Report  for  1897,  vol.  2,  pp.  1601-1646.  Cloth,  80  centa 

•1898.  In  Annual  Report  for  1898,  vol.  2,  pp.  1753-1771.  Cloth,  90  cents. 

1899.  In  Annual  Report  for  1899,  vol.  2,  pp.  1372-1402.  Cloth,  90  cents. 

1900.  In  Annual  Report  for  1900,  voi.  2,  pp.  1733-1785.  Cloth,  95  cents. 

1901.  In  Annual  Report  for  1901,  vol.  2,  pp.  1459-1480  Cloth,  85  cents. 

1902.  In  Annual  Report  for  1902,  vol.  2.  pp.  1229-1256.  Cloth,  90  cents. 

1903.  In  Annual  Report  for  1903,  vol.  2,  pp.  2333-2364.  Cloth,  85  cents. 

1904.  In  Annual  Report  for  1904,  vol.  2,  pp.  2257-2268.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
♦1905.  In  Annual  Report  for  1905,  vol.  1,  pp.  267-282.    Qoth,  75  cents. 
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♦1906.  In  Annual  Report  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp.  237-250.  Cloth,  76  cents. 
•1907.  In  Annual -Report  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp.  371-396.  Cloth,  60  centa 
•1908.  In  -4Lnnual  Report  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp.  1023-1046.  Cloth,  76  centa 
•1909.  In  Annual  Report  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp.  1297-1320.  Cloth.  65  cents. 
♦1910.  In  Annual  Report  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp.  1343-1363  Cloth,  65  cents. 
♦1911.  In  Annual  Report  for  1911,  vol.  2,  pp.  1379-1395.  Cloth,  65  cents. 
1912.  In  Annual  Report  for  1912,  vol.  1,  pp.  407-415. 

BEINDEEB  SBRVIGB. 

.  ^1893.  Senate  Misc.  Document  No.  22.  52d  Cong.,  2d  sesa    Sheep,  |2. 
1894.  Senate  Document  No.  92,  53d  Cong.,  3d  sess.    Cloth,  25  centa 
•1895.  Senate  Document  No.  HI,  54th  Cong.,  1st  sesa    Cloth,  35  centa 
•1896.  Senate  Document  No.  49.  54th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  35  cents. 
•1897.  Senate  Document  No.  30,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  20  centa 
♦1898.  Senate  Document  No.  34,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  centa 
♦1899.  Senate  Document  No.  245,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sesa    Cloth,  40  cents. 
♦1900.  Senate  Document  No.  206,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sesa    Cloth,  40  centa 
♦1901.  Senate  iJocument  No.  98,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  50  centa 
♦1902.  Senate  Document  No.  70,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  40  centa 
♦1903.  Senate  Document  No.  210,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
1904.  Senate  Document  No.  61,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Cloth,  50  centa 
♦1905.  Senate  Document  No.  499,  59th'  Cong.,  1st  sess.    Cloth,  60  centa 
♦1906.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906,  vol.  1,  pp. 

237-255.    Paper,  15  centa 
♦1907.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1907,  vol.  1,  pp. 

371-411.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
♦1908.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1908,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1046-1056.    Cloth.  75  centa 
♦1909.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1909,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1321-1326.    Cloth,  65  centa 
♦1910.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1364-1370.    Cloth,  65  cents. 
♦1911.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1911,  vol.  2,  pp. 

1395-1402.    Cloth,  65  centa 
1912.  In  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912,  vol.  1,  pp. 

415-420. 

ALASKA  SCHOOL  AND  REINDEER  SERVICE. 
1912.    Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1913,  No.  36.    Paper. 

GEOLOGY,  MINERAL  RESOURCES,  WATER  RESOITROES,  AND  MAPS. 

Publications  on  the  geology,  mineral  resources,  and  water  resource^  and  maps 
of  portions  of  Alasl£a  are  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  following 
list,  arranged  geographically,  are  given  the  titles  of  some  of  the  recent  publica- 
tions of  the  Geological  Survey. 

All  of  these  publications  can  be  obtained  or  consulted  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  A  limited  number  are  printed  for  the  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  0., 
from  which  they  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge  (except  certain  maps),  on 
application. 

2.  A  certain  number  are  delivered  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress for  distribution. 

3.  Other  copies  are  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  of  Document^  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  whom  they  can  be  had  at  prices  slightly  above  cost. 

4.  Copies  of  all  Government  publications  are  furnished  to  the  principal  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  states,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  those 
interested 

A  complete  list  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

An  asterisk  (♦)  indicates  that  the  Geological  Survey's  stock  of  the  paper  is 
exhausted.  //  a  price  is  given  the  document  can  he  had  for  that  amount  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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QENBRAL. 
BEPORTB. 

•The  geography  and  geology  of  Alaska,  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  by 
A.  H.  Brooks,  with  a  section  on  climate,  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  Jr.,  and  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  description  thereof,  by  R,  U.  Goode.    Professional  Paper 
45.  1906,  327  pp.     $1. 
•Placer  mining  in  Alaska  in  1904,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  BuUetin  259,  1906,  pp. 

18-31.    15  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1905,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284.  1906,  pp.  4-9. 
The  mining  industry  in  1906,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  19-39. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1907,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  30-63. 

45  cents. 
•The  mining  industry  in  1908,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  21-62. 

50  cents. 
The  mining  Industry  in  1909,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  442, 1910,  pp.  20-46. 
The  mining  Industry  in  1910,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  480, 1911,  pp.  21-42. 
•The  mining  industry  in  1911.  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  520, 1912,  pp.  19-44. 

50  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  542, 1913,  pp.  18-61. 
Railway  .routes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  284.  1906.  pp.  10-17. 
•Railway  routes  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  by  A.  H. 

Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  45-88.    50  cents. 
Geologic  features  of  Alaskan  metalliferous  lodes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin 

480.  1911,  pp.  43-93. 
•Tin  resources  of  Alaska,  by  F.  L.  Hess.     In  BuUetin  520,  1912,  pp.  89-92.    50 

cents. 
•Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  13-17.    15 

cent& 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  1-3. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  11-ia 
•Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In   Bulletin  345,   1908,  pp.   5-17.    45 

cent& 
•Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  379.  1909,   pp.   5-20.     50 

cents. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  5-19. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  5-14. 
•Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520,   1912.   pp.   7-18.     CO 

cents. 
Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  7-17. 
Report  on  progress  of  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  during  1910,  by  A.  H. 
Brooks.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  15-20. 
•Notes  on  the  petroleum  fields  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  128-139.    15  centa 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp. 
Markets  for  Alaska  coal,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  284.  1906.  pp.  18-29. 
The  Alaska  coal  fields,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  40-46. 
Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

47-100. 
•The  possible  use  of  peat  fuel  in  Alaska,  by  G.  A.  Davia    In  Bulletin  379.  1909, 

pp.  63-^.     50  cents. 
The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  C.  A.  Davis.     In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  101-132. 
•The  distribution  of  mineral  resources  in  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bul- 
letin 345,  pp.  18-29.    45  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooka    In  Bulletin  394,  1909,  pp.  172- 

207. 
•Methods  and  costs  of  gravel  and  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Purington. 
Bulletin  263.  1905,  362  pp.    35  centa     (Abstract  in  •Bulletin  259,  1906,  pp. 
32-46.     15  cents). 
•Prospecting  and  mining  gold  placers  in  Alaska,  by  J.  P.  Hutchina    In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  54-77.    45  cents. 
•Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska,  by  Marcus  Baker;  second  edition  prepared 
by  James  McCk>rmick.    Bulletin  299,  1906,  690  pp.    50  centa 
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MAPS. 

•Map  of  Alaska  showing  contours ;  scale,  1 : 2,500,000 ;  preliminary  edition ;  by 

R.  U.  Goode.    In  ♦Professional  Paper  45.    $1.    Not  issued  separately. 
•Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  resources ;  scale,  1 : 5,000.000 ; 
by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  ♦Bulletin  345.    45  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Map  of  Alaska ;  scale,  1 :  5,000,000;  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks.    20  cents. 
Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  metalliferous  deposits ;  scale,  1 : 5,000,- 

000;  by  A.  H.  Brook&    In  Bulletin  480.    Not  issued  separately. 
Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  deposits ;  scale,  1 : 5,000,000 ; 
by  A.  H.  Brooks.    20  cents.    Also  included  In  ♦Bulletin  520.    50  cents. 

SOUTHEASTEKN   ALASKA. 
REPORTS. 

♦Preliminary  report  on  the  Ketchikan  mining  district,  Alaska,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory sketch  of  the  geology  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks. 
Professional  Paper  1,  1902,  120  pp.    25  cents. 
♦The  Porcupine  placer  district,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    Bulletin  236,  1004, 

35  pp.    15  cents. 
♦The  Treadwell  ore  deposits,  by  A.  C.  Spencer.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  09-87. 

15  cents. 
♦Economic  developments  In  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  0.  W.  Wright.    In 

Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  47--68.    15  cents. 
♦The  Junean  gold  belt,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  1-137,  and  A  reconnaissance 
of  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  0.  W.  Wright,  pp.  138-154.    Bulletin  287, 
1906,  161  pp.    75  cents. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  30-53. 
Nonmetallic  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright     In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  54-60. 
The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  by  R.  S.  Tarr.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  61-64. 
Lode  mining  In  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin  314,  1907, 

pp.  47-72. 
Nonmetalliferous  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  0.  W.  Wright 

In  Bulletin  314,  1907.  pp.  7^-81. 
Beconnalssance  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Tnkutat  to  Alsek  River,  by  Eliot 

Blackwelder.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  82-^8. 
•Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  1907,  by  C.  W.  Wright    In  Bulletin  346, 

1908,  pp.  78-97.    45  cents. 
•The  building  stones  and  materials  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  0.  W.  Wright 

In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  116-126.    45  cents. 
•Copper  deposits  on  Kasaan  Peninsula,   Prince   of  Wales  Island,   by  0.   W. 

Wright  and  Sidney  Paige.    In  Bulletin  345, 1908,  pp.  98-115.    45  cents. 
The  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  mining  districts,  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W. 

Wright    Bulletin  347,  1908,  210  pp. 
•The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska :  Physiography  and  glacial  geology,  by  R.  S. 
Tarr;  Areal  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  B.  S.  Butler.    Professional  Paper 
64,  1909,  186  pp.     50  cents. 
♦Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright     In  Bulletin  379.  1909,  pp. 

67-86.     50  cents. 
Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

133-143. 
Occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  144-146. 
Report  of  water-power  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  J,  C.  Hoyt 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  147-157. 
Geology  of  the  Berners  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  446, 

1911,  68  pp. 

Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 

94-102. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  103-111. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  502, 

1912,  61  pp. 

The  Sitka  mining  district,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  504, 1912,  32  pp. 
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The  earthquakes  at  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  in  September,  18d9,  by  R.  S.  Tarr 
and  Lawrence  Martin,  with  a  preface  by  G.  K.  Gilbert  Professional  Paper 
69,  1912,  135  pp. 

Marble  resources  of  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts,  by  E.  F.  Buichard.  In 
Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  52-77. 

In  preparation. 

The  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Ck)pper  Mountain  and  K'ummn  Peninsula, 
Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright 

TOPOGBAPHIC  MAPS. 

*Juneau  gold  beU,  Alaska;  scale^  1:250,000;  compiled.    In  ^Bulletin  287.    75 

cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Juneau  special  (No.  581A) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  W.  J.  Petera    10  cents  each, 

or  $3  for  50. 
Bemers  Bay  special  (No.  581B) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  R.  B.  Oliver.    10  cents 

each,  or  $3  for  50. 
Easaan  Peninsula,  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (No.  540A) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by 

D.  C.  Witherspoon,  R.  H.  Sargent  and  J.  W.  Bagley.    10  cents  each,  or  ^ 

for  50. 
Copper  Mountain  and  vicinity,  Prince  of  Wales  Island   (No.  540B)  ;  scale, 

1 :  62,500;  by  R.  H.  Sargent    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50. 
Eagle  River  region  (No.  581C) ;  scale,  1 :  62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  a  B.  Giffln, 

and  R.  K  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  502.    Not  issued  separately. 

OONTROLLEB  BAT,  FBINCE   WILLIAM  BOUND,  AND  OOPFEB  BIVEB  REGIONS. 

BEPOBTS. 

*The  mineral  resources  of  the  Mount  Wrangell  district,  Alaska,  by  W.  G.  Men- 

denhall.    Professional  Paper  15,  1903,  71  pp.    30  cents. 
^Bering  River  coal  field,  by  G.  0.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  14(V-150. 

15  cent& 
*Oape  Yaktag  placers,  by  G.  G.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  88-^.    15 

cents. 
^Notes  on  the  petroleum  fields  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     (Abstract  from 

Bulletin  250.)     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  128-139.    15  cents. 
The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  tlie 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250,  1905.  64  pp. 
Geology  of  the  central  Gopper  River  region,  Alaska,  by  W.  G.  Meudenball. 

Professional  Paper  41,  1905,  133  pp. 
^Mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula:  Gold  fields  of  the  Tumagain  Arm 
region,  by  F.  H.  Mofilt,  pp.  1-52 ;  Goal  fields  of  the  Kachemak  Bay  region, 
by  R.  W.  Stone,  pp.  53-73.    Bulletin  277,  1906,  88  pp.    25  centa 
Gopper  and  other  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant 

In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  78-87. 
Distribution  and  character  of  the  Bering  River  coal,  by  G.  G.  Martin.    In 

Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  65-76. 
Petroleum  at  Gontroller  Bay,  by  G.  G.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp. 

8^103. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Gontroller  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  0. 
Martin.    Bulletin  335,  1908,  141  pp. 
•Notes  on  copper  prospects  of  Prince  William  Sound,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt    In  Bulle- 
tin 345,  1908,  pp.  176-178.    45  cents. 
♦Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotslna  and  Chitina  valleys,  Gopper  River  region,  by 
F.  H.  Mofilt  and  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  127-176.    46 
cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotsina-Ghitina  region,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt  and  A.  G. 

Maddren.    Bulletin  374,  1900,  103  pp. 
•Copper  mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and 

D.  F.  Hlggins.  Jr. .  In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  87-96.    50  cents. 
♦Gold  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  p.  97. 

50  cents. 
♦Mining  in  the  Kotslna-Chitina,  Chistochina,  and  Valdez  Greek   regions,  by 
F.  H.  Mofflt.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  153-160.    50  cents. 
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^Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna-Wbite  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 

Adolpb  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  379, 1909,  pp.  161-180.    50  cents, 
liineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna-White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt  and 

Adolph  Knopf;  with  a  section  on  the  Quaternary,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin 

417,  1910,  64  pp. 
Mining  in  the  Ghitlna  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

158-163. 
Mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound  In  1909,  by  U.  S.  Grant.    In 

Bulletin  442.  1910,  pp.  164-165. 
Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 

Alaska,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    Bulletin  443,  1910,  89  pp. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nizina  district,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit 

and  S.  R.  Capp&    Bulletin  448, 1911,  111  pp. 
Headwater  r^ons  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  rivers,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of 

the  Valdes  Greek  and  Ghlstochina  placer  districts,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    Bulle- 
tin 498,  1912.  82  pp. 
The  upper  Susitna  and  Ghlstochina  districts,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  480, 

1911,  pp.  112-127. 
rrhe  Taral  and  Bremner  distrlcte,  by  F.  H.  Moffit    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 

9&-104.    50  cents. 
•The  Ghitlna  district  by  F.  H.  Mofflt    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  105-107.    50 

centa 
•Gold  deposits  near  Valdez,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  108- 

130.    50  centSw 
Goastal  glaciers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by 

U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    Bulletin  526. 1913,  75  pp. 
The  McKlnley  Lake  district,  by  Theodore  Ghapin.    In  Bulletin  542.  1913,  pp. 

78-80. 
Mining  in  Ghitlna  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt    In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  81-85. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  EUamar  district  by  S.  R.  Gapps  and  B.  L.  Johnson. 

In  Bulletin  542,^1913,  pp.  86-124. 

In  preparation. 

The  Hanaglta-Bremner  region,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt 

Contributions  to  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by 
G.  G.  Martin,  B.  L.  Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant 

TOPOGBAPHIC   MAPS. 

Central  Gopper  River  region;  reconnnissance  map;  scale.  1:250,000;  by  T.  G. 

Gerdine.    In  Professional  Paper  41.    Not  issued  separately. 
Headwater  regions  of  Gopper.  Nabesna.  and  Ghisana  rivers;  reconnaissance 

map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  G.  Witherspoon.  T.  G.  Gerdine,  and  W.  J. 

Peters.    In  Professional  Paper  41.    Not  issued  separately. 
Alaska  coast   region  from  Yakutat   Bay  to   Prince  William   Sound:    scale, 

1:1.200,000;  compiled  by  G.  G.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  335.    Not  issued  sep- 
arately. 
Controller  Bay  region;  scale.  1:62,500;  by  E.  G.  Hamilton  and  W.  R.  HUl. 

35  cents.    No  wholesale  rate. 
Chltina  quadrangle ;  reconnaissance  map ;  scale.  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine, 

D.  G.  Witherspoon,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  374.    Not  issued  separately. 
NMnn  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  D.  G.  Witherspoon  and  R.  M.  La  Follette. 

In  Bulletin  448.    Not  issued  separately. 
Headwater  region  of  Gnlkana  and  Susitna  rivers;  scale.  1:250.000;  by  D.  G. 

Witherspoon,  J.  W.  Bagley.  and  G.  E.  Glffin.    In  Bulletin  498.    Not  Issued 

separately. 
Prince  William  Sound;  scale,  1:500,000;  compiled.     In  Bulletin  526.     Not 

Issued  separately. 

OOOK   INLET  AND   SUSITNA    BEOION. 
BEFOBTS. 

The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  ttie 
Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  G.  Martin.    Bulletin  250.  1905,  64  pp. 
•Coal  resources  of  southwestern  Alaska,  by  R.  W.  Stone.    In  Bulletin  259,  1906, 
pp.  151-17L    15  centa 
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^Gold  placers  of  Turnagain  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt.    In  Bnlletiii  289. 

1905,  pp.  90-99.    16  cents. 
Preliminary  statement  on  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  by  6.  O.  Martin.    In  Bul- 
letin 284,  1906,  pp.  88-100. 
♦A  reconnaissance  of  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  Alaska,  in  1906,  by  6.  C.  Martin. 

Bnlletin  289.  1906,  36  pp.    25  cents. 
Reconnaissance  in  the  Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  basins,  with  notes  on  placers 

of  the  adjacent  region,  by  Sidney  Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  314, 

1907,  pp.  104-126. 
Geologic  reconnaissance  in  the  Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  basins.  Alalia,  by 

Sidney  Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  327,  1907,  71  pp. 
*Notes  on  geology  and  mineral  prospects  in  the  vicinity  of  Seward,  Kenal 

Peninsula,  by  U.  S.  Grant.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  98-107.    50  cents. 
Preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  southern  part  of  Kenai 

Peninsula,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

160-178. 
Outline  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Iliamna  and  Clark  lakes 

region,  by  G.  O.  Martin  and  F.  J.  Katz.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  17^200. 
Gold  placers  of  the  Mulchatna,  by  F.  J.  Katz.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

201-202. 
The  Mount  McKinley  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  ^ith  descriptions  of  the 

igneous  rocks  and  of  the  Bonnl field  and  Kantishna  districts,  by   L.   M. 

Prindle.    Professional  Paper  70,  1911,  234  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  G.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  486,  1912,  138  pp. 

Geology  and  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Mntanuska  Valley,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin 
and  F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  500,  1912,  98  pp. 
*Gold  deposits  of  the  Seward-Sunrise  region,  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  B.  tx.  John- 
son.   In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  131-173.    50  cents. 
*Gold  placers  of  the  Yentna  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin  620,  1912,  pp. 
174-200.    50  cents. 

The  Yentna  district,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Oapps.    Bulletin  534, 1913,  75  pp. 

Preliminary  report  on  a  detailed  survey  of  part  of  the  Matanuska  coal  fields, 
by  G.  C.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  p.  135. 

A  reconnaissance  of  the  Willow  Creek  gold  region,  by  F.  J.  Katz.  In  Bulletin 
480,  1911,  p.  152. 

TOPOOBAPHIG  MAPS. 

Kenai  Peninsula,  southern  portion ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  compiled.     In  Bulletin 

626.    Not  issued  separately. 
Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T. 

G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H.  Sargent.    In  Bulletin  327.    Not  issued  separately. 
Lower  Matanuska  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  62.500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.    In  Bulletin  500. 

Not  issued  sei)arately. 

Yentna  district,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by.R.  W.  Porter.  In 
Professional  Paper  70.    iSot  issued  separately. 

Yentna  district,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  R.  W.  Porter.  Re- 
vised edition.    In  Bulletin  534.    Not  issued  separately. 

Mount  McKinley  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:625,000;  by  D.  L. 
Reaburn.     In  Professional  Paper  70.    Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 

Kenai  Peninsula,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent,  J. 

W.  Bagley,  and  others. 
Moose  Pass  and  vicinity ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 

SOUTHWESTERN    ALASKA. 

BEPOBTS. 

*Gold  mine  on  Unalaska  Island,  by  A.  J.  Collier.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

102-103.     15  cents. 
*Gold  deposits  of  the  Shumagin  Islands,  by  G.  G.  Martin.    In  Bulletin  299,  1906, 

pp.  100-101.     15  cents, 
*Votes  oB  the  petroleum  fields  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     (Abstract  from 

BuUetin  250.)     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  128-139.    15  centa 
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The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pnclflc  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250,  1906,  W  pp. 
•Coal  resources  of  southwestern  Alaska,  by  R.  W.  Stone.    In  Bulletin  269,  1905, 

pp.  161-171.    16  cents. 
The  Herendeen  Bay  coal  fields,  by  Sidney  Paige.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp. 

101-108. 
•Mineral  resources  of  southwestern  Alaska,  by  W.  W.  Atwood.    In  Bulletin  379, 

1909,  pp.  108-152.     50  cents. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  parts  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  by  W.  W.  Atwood. 

Bulletin  467,  1911,  137  pp. 
Outline  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Iliamna  and  Clark  lakes 

region,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and  F.  J.  Katz.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  179-200. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska.    Bulletin  485.  1912, 

138  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  Kodiak  and  the  neighboring  Islands,  by  G.  O.  Martin.    In 

Bulletin  542,  pp.  125-136. 

TOFOOBAPHIG    MAPS. 

Herendeen  Bay  and  Unga  Island  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:  250,000; 

by  H.  M.  Bakin.    In  Bulletin  467.    Not  Issued  separately. 
Ghlgnik  Bay  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250.000;  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 

In  Bulletin  467.    Not  issued  separately. 
Iliamna  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon 

and  G.  E.  Giffln.    In  Bulletin  485.    Not  issued  separately. 
•Kuskokwim  River  and  Bristol  Bay  region;  scale,  1:625,000;  by  W.  S.  Post. 

In  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  •pt.  7.    $1.80.    Not  issued  separately. 

YUKON  BASIN. 
KEFOBTS. 

•The  coal  resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    Bulletin  218,  1903, 

71  pp.    15  cents. 
*The  gold  placers  of  the  Fortymile,  Birch  Creek,  and  Fairbanks  regions,  Alaska, 

by  L.  M.  Prlndle.    Bulletin  251,  1905.  89  pp.    35  cents. 
Yukon  placer  fields,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  109-131. 
Reconnaissance  from  Circle  to  Fort  Hamlin,  by  R.  W.  Stone.     In  Bulletin  284, 

1906,  pp.  128-131. 
The  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska :  Description  of  Circle  quadrangle,  by  L.  M. 

Prindle.    Bulletin  295,  1906,  27  pp. 
The  Bonnifield  and  Kantishna  re^ons,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.     In  Bulletin  314, 

1007.  pp.  205-226. 
The  Circle  precinct,  Alaska,  by  A.   H.   Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp. 

187-204. 
♦The  Fairbanks  and  Rampart  quadrangles,  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  by 
L.  M.  Prindle,  with  a  section  on  the  Rampart  placers,  by  F.  L.  Hess,  and  a 
paper  on  the  water  supply  of  the  Fairbanks  region  by  C.  C.  Covert.     Bulle- 
tin 337,  1908.  102  pp.     25  cents. 
•Occurrence  of  gold  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.     In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  179-186.    45  cents. 
•The  Fortymile  gold-placer  district,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908, 

pp.  187-197.    45  cents. 
♦Water-supply  investigations  in  Alaska,  1906-7,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and  C.  C. 

Covert.    Water-Supply  Paper  218,  1908,  156  pp.    25  cents. 
•Water  supply  of  the  Fairbanks  district  in  1907.  by  C.  C.  Covert.     In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  198-^5.     45  cents. 
The  Fortymile  quadrangle,  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 

Bulletin  375,  1909,  52  pp. 
Water-supply    investigations    in    Yukon-Tanana    region,    1907-8    (Fairbanks, 
Circle,   and   Rampart  districts),   by   C.   C.   Covert  and   C.   E.   Ellsworth. 
Water-Supply  Paper  228,  1909,  108  pp. 
•The  Fairbanks  gold-placer  region,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  F.  J.  Katz.     In  Bulle- 
tin 379,  1909,  pp.  181-200.    50  cents. 
•Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1907-8,  by  C.  C.  Covert  and  C.  B. 
Ellsworth.     In  Bulletin  379.  1909,  pp.  201-228.     50  cents. 
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♦Gold  placers  of  the  Ruby  Crtek  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  379, 

1009,  pp.  229-233.    50  cents. 
♦Placers  of  the  Gold  Hill  district,  by  A-  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp. 

234-237.     50  cents. 
♦Gold  placers  of  the  Innoko  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  23»-266.    50  cents. 
The  Innoko  gold-placer  district,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of  the  central  Kuskok- 

wim  Valley  and  the  Ruby  Creek  and  Gold  Hill  placers,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

Bulletin  410,  1910,  87  pp. 
Sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle, 

by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  203-209. 
The  auriferous  quartz  veins  of  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In 

Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  210-229. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  G.  E.  Ellsworth.    In  Bulletin 

442,  1910,  pp.  230-245. 
Occurrence  of  wolframite  and  cassiterlte  in  the  gold  placers  of  Dead  wood 

Creek,  Birch  Creek  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp, 

240-250. 
Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.    In  Bulletin 

442,  1910,  pp.  251-283. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  gold  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  284-315. 

Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  G.  L. 

Parker.  In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  p.  172. 
Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1910,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  G.  L. 

Parker.  In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  p.  217. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Bonnlfield  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin  480, 

1911,  pp.  218-235. 

Gold  placer  mining  developments  in  the  Innoko-Iditarod  region,  by  A.  G.  Mad- 
dren.   In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  p.  270. 
♦Placer  mining  in  the  Fortymlle  and  Seventymile  River  districts,  by  R  A. 

Porter.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  211-218.    50  cents. 
♦Water  supply  of  the  Fortymlle,  Seventymile,  and  Eagle  districts,  by  B.  A. 

Porter.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  219-239.    50  cents. 
♦Placer  mining  in  the  Fairbanks  and  Circle  districts,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.    In 

Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  240-245.    50  cents. 
♦Water  supply  of  the  Fairbanks,   Salchaket,   and   Circle  districts,   by   C   E. 

Ellsworth.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  246-270.    50  cents. 
♦The  Rampnrt  and  Hot  Springs  regions,  by  H.  M.  Eakln.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912, 

pp.  271-286.    50  cents. 
♦The  Ruby  placer  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  287-296. 

50  cents. 
♦Gold  placers  between  Woodchopper  and  Fourth  of  July  creeks,  upper  Yukon 

River,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  J.  B.  Mertle,  Jr.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp. 

201-210.    50  centa 
The  Bonnlfield  region,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  501.  1912,  162  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of*  a  part  of  the  Rampart  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by 

H.  M.  Eakln.    Bulletin  535,  1913,  38  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Fairbanks  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.   M. 

Prindle;  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  Fairbanks  district  by  Ij.  M. 

Prindle  and  F.  J.  Katz  and  an  account  of  lode  mining  near  Fairbanks  by 

P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  525,  1913,  220  pp. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  re^on,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     Bulletin   532, 

1913,  119  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Circle  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle 

Bulletin  538,  1913,  82  pp. 
Lode  mining  near  Fairbanks,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  542,  1918,  pp.  137- 

202. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W. 

Davenport.    In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  203-222. 
Water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  B.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W.  Dav- 
enport.   In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  223-278. 
Gold  placers  of  the  Ruby  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp. 

279-292. 
Gold  placers  of  the  Innoko-Idltarod  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakln.    In  Bulletin  542, 

1913,  pp.  293^303. 
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In  preparation. 

The  Idltarod-Ruby  region,  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakln. 

Surface  water  supply  of  tbe  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1907  to  1912,  by  O.  E.  BJlls- 
wortli  and  R.  W.  Davenport 

TOPOGRAPHIO  MAPS. 

Circle  quadrangle  (No.  641) ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdlne,  D.  CX  With- 

erspoon,  and  others.    50  cents  each,  or  $15  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  296. 
Fairbanks  quadrangle  (No.  642)  ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  O. 

Witherspoon,  R.  B.  Oliver,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.    50  cents  each,  or  $15  for  50. 

Also  in  Bulletins  *337  (25  cents)  and  525. 
Fortymile  quadrangle   (No.  040);   scale,  1:250,000;   by  B.  O.  Barnard.     10 

cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  375. 
Rampart  quadrangle  (No.  643)  ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Wltherspoon  and 

R.  B.  Oliver.    20  cents  each,  or  $6  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  337,  and  part  in 

Bulletin  535. 
Fairbanks  special  (No.  642A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  (Jerdine  and  R.  H. 

Sargent.    20  cents  each,  or  $6  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  525. 
Bonnifield  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  D.  G.  Witherqpoon,  and 

C.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  501.    Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 

Upper  Tanana  River  and  Ladue  Ci'eek  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  O.  Wlth- 
erspoon and  J.  W.  Bagley. 

Idita rod-Ruby  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  C.  G.  Ander- 
son, W.  S.  Post,  and  others 

Middle  Kuskokwim  and  lower  Yukon  region ;  scale,  1 :  600,000 ;  by  G.  G.  Ander- 
son, W.  S.  Post,  and  others. 

Yukon-Tanana  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000;  relief  by  shading;  compiled  from  maps 
by  U.  S.  Geol<^cal  Survey  and  from  other  sources. 

SEWARD  PENINSULA. 
BBTOBTS. 

♦A  reconnaissance  of  the  Cape  Nome  and  adacent  gold  fields  of  Seward  Penin- 
sula, Alaska,  in  1900,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  G.  B.  Richardson,  and  A.  J.  Collier. 
In  a  special  publication  entitled  "  Reconnaissances  in  the  Gape  Nome  and 
Norton  Bay  regions,  Alaska,  in  1900/'  1901,  180  pp.    50  cents. 

♦A  reconnaissance  in  the  Norton  Bay  region,  Alaska,  in  19(X),  by  W.  G.  Menden- 
hall.  In  a  special  publication  entitled  "  Reconnaissances  in  the  Gape  Nome 
and  Norton  Bay  regions,  Alaska,  in  1900,"  1901,  38  pp.    50  cents. 

•A  reconnaissance  of  the  northwestern  portion  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by 
A.  J.  Collier.    Professional  Paper  2,  1902,  70  pp.    30  cents. 

♦The  tin  deposits  of  the  York  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.     Bulletin  229, 

1904,  61  pp.    15  cents. 

•Recent  developments  of  Alaskan  tin  deposits,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    In  Bulletin  269, 

1905,  pp.  120-127.    15  cents. 

•The  Fairhaven  gold  placers  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt.    BuU 

letin  247,  1905,  85  pp.    40  cents. 
The  York  tin  region,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  146-167. 
Gold  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp 

132-141. 
The  Kougarok  region,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  164-181. 
•Water  supply  of  Nome  region,  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  1906,  by  J.  O.  Hoyt 

and  F.  F.  Henshaw.     Water-Supply  Paper  196,  1907,  52  pp.    15  cents. 
Water  supplv  of  Nome  region,  Seward  Peninsula.  1906,  by  J.  C.  Hoyt  and  F.  F. 

Henshaw'.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  182-186. 
The  Nome  region,  by  F.  H.  Mofflt.    In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  126-146. 
Gold  fields  of  Solomon  and  Nlukluk  river  basins,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin 

314,  1907,  pp.  140-166. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Iron  Greek,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  814, 

1907,  pp.  167-168. 
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The  gold  placers  of  parts  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  including  tbe  Nome, 

Council,  Kougarok,  Port  Clarence,  and  Goodhope  precincts,  by  A.  J.  Collier. 

F.  L.  Hess,  P.  S.  Smith,  and  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  328,  1908,  343  pp. 
^Investigation  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In 

Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  206-250.    45  cents. 
*The  Seward  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908. 

pp.  251-267.    45  cents. 
*The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Lost  River  and  Brooks  Mountain  region,  Seward 

Peninsula,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  268-271.    46  cents. 
*Water  supply  of  the  Nome  and  Kougarok  regions,  Seward  P^iinsula,  in  1906- 

7,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.    In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  272-285.    45  cents. 
*  Water-supply  investigations  in  Alaska,  1906  and  1907   (Nome  and  Koi^arok 

regions,  Seward  Peninsula;  Fairbanks  district,  Yukon-Tanana  region),  by 

F.  F.  Henshaw  and  C.  O.  Covert.  Water-Supply  Paper  218,  1908,  156  pp. 
25  cents. 

Geology  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  tin  deposits,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  858, 

1908,  72  pp. 
*Recent  developments  in  southern  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In  Bul- 
letin 379,  1909,  pp.  267-301.    50  cents. 
*The  Iron  Creek  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  302-354.    60 

cents. 
^Mining  in  the  Fairhaven  precinct,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.    In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  355-369.    50  cents. 
♦Water-supply  investigations  in  Seward  Peninsula  In  1908,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw. 

In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  370-401.    50  cents. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Solomon  and  Casadepaga  qnadian^es, 

Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  433,  1910,  227  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nulato-Council  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M. 

Bakin.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  316-^2. 
Mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  |^ 

353-371. 
Water-supply  investigations  in  Seward  Peninsula  in  1909,  by  F.  F.  Henabaw. 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  372-418. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Seward  Peninsula  and  the  Nort<Hi 
Bay-Nulato  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  449,  1911, 
146  pp. 
♦Notes  on  mining  in  Seward  Peninsula,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912, 

pp.  339-344.    50  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Nome  and  Grand  Central  quadrangles,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  MoflKt. 

Bulletin  538,  1913,  140  pp. 
♦Surface  water  supply  of  Seward  Peninsula  Alaska,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and 

G.  L.  Parker,  with  a  sketch  of  the  geography  and  geology  by  P.  S.  Smith, 
and  a  description  of  methods  of  placer  mining  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks;  in- 
cluding topographic  reconnaissance  map.  Water-Supply  Paper  314,  1913, 
317  pp.    45  cents. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

♦Seward  Peninsula,  compiled  from  work  of  D.  C.  Wltherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdhie, 

and  others  of  the  Geological   Survey,  and  all  available  sources;   scale, 

1 :  500,000.    In  ♦Water-Supply  Paper  314.    45  cents.    Not  issued  separately. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northeastern  portion;  reconnaissance  map  (No.  655) ;  scale, 

1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C.  Wltherspoon  and  C.  E.  Hill.    50  cents  each,  or  $30  a 

hundred.    Also  in  Bulletin  247. 
Seward  Peninsula,  northwestern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (No.  657) ;  scale, 

1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  D.  C  Wltherspoon.    50  cents  each,  or  $30 

a  hundred.    Also  in  Bulletin  328. 
Seward  Peninsula,  southern  portion,  reconnaissance  map   (No.  656) ;  scale, 

1:  250,000;  by  E.  C.  Barnard,  T.  G.  Gerdine,  and  others.    50  cents  each,  or 

$80  a  hundred.    Also  in  Bulletin  328. 
Seward  Peninsula,  southeastern  portion,  reconnaissance  map  (Nos.  655-656) ; 

scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  E.  C.  Barnard,  D.  L.  Reabum,  H.  M.  Eakin,  and  others. 

In  Bulletin  449.    Not  issued  separately. 
Nulato-Norton  Bay  region;  scale,  1 :  500,000;  by  P.  S.  Smith,  H.  M.  Eakin,  and 

others.    In  Bulletin  449.    Not  issued  separately. 
Grand  Central  quadrangle   (No.  646A) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  6.  Gerdine, 

R.  B.  Oliver,  and  W.  R.  Hill.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin 

683. 
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Nome  quadrangle  (No.  646B)  ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  R.  B.  Oliver, 
and  W.  R.  Hill.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  533. 

Casadepaga  quadrangle  (No.  646C) ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  W.  B. 
Corse,  and  B.  A.  Yoder.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  433. 

Solomon  quadrangle  (No.  646D)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  W.  B. 
Corse,  and  B.  A.  Yoder.    10  cents  each,  or  $3  for  50.    Also  in  Bulletin  433. 

NORTHERN    ALASKA. 

REPORTS. 

^Reconnaissance  from  Fort  Hamlin  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  Alaska,  by  way  of  Dall, 
Kanuti,  Allen,  and  Kowak  rivers,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall.  Professional 
Paper  10,  1902,  68  pp.    30  cents. 

♦A  reconnaissance  in  northern  Alaska  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  Koy- 
ukuk,  John,  Anaktuvuk,  and  CyOlville  rivers,  and  the  Arctic  coast  to  Cape 
Lisbume,  in  1901.  by  F.  C.  Schrader,  with  notes  by  W.  J.  Peters.  Profes- 
sional Paper  20,  1904,  139  pp.    40  cents. 

♦Coal  fields  of  the  Cape  Lisbume  region,  by  A.  J.  Collier.  In  Bulletin  269, 
1905.  pp.  172-185.     15  cents. 

♦(jeology  and  coal  resources  of  the  Cape  Lisbume  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  J. 
Ck)llier.    Bulletin  278,  1906.  54  pp.    15  cents. 

The  Shungnak  region,  Kobuk  Valley,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Eakin.  In 
BuUetin  480,  1911,  pp.  271-305. 

The  Squirrel  River  placers,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  306-319. 

♦(Jeologlc  investigations  along  the  Canada-Alaska  boundary,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 
In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  297-314.    50  cents. 

♦The  Alatna-Noatak  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  315-338. 
50  cents. 

The  Noatak-Kobuk  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  536,  1913,  160  pp. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

♦Fort  Yukon  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:1,200,000;  by 

D.  L.  Reabum.     In  ♦Professional  Paper  10.     30  cents.    Not  issred  separately. 
♦KoyuJvUk   River  to   mouth   of   Colville  River,   including  John   River;   scale, 

1 : 1,200,000 ;  by  W.  J.  Peters.    In  *Professional  Paper  20.    40  cents.     Not 

issued  separately. 
Koyukuk  and  Chandalar  regions,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:500,000;  by 

T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  I^.  Reaburn,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  A.  G.  Maddren.    In 

Bulletin  532.    Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 

Noatak-Kobuk  region;  scale,  1:500,000;  by  C.  E.  Glflto,  D.  L.  Reabum,  H.  M. 
Eakin,  and  others. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  TERRITORY  OF 

ALASKA. 


Sir:  The  report  submitted  herewith  presents  a  general  and  brief 
sTimmary  of  the  more  important  matters  relating  to  the  mineral 
industnr  of  the  Territory  ia  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913.  In 
view  oi  the  permission  granted  to  make  reports  of  accidents  by  the 
calendar  year  rather  than  the  fiscal  year,  a  detailed  statement  cov- 
ering accidents  reported  and  mines  inspected  during  the  calendar 
year  1913  will  be  submitted  later. 

One  serious  accident,  a  snowslide  in  the  Copper  River  district  which 
destroyed  a  bunk  house  and  killed  9  men,  mcreased  the  death  rate 
per  total  number  of  men  employed,  though  the  ratio  of  fatalities 
underground  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  mining  industry  was  the  action  taken 
by  the  Territorial  legislature  at  its  first  session  in  passing  several  acts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  for  the  protection  of  miners. 

ACTS  PASSED  BY  LEGISIiATURE  BEARING  ON  MINING. 
CBEATION  OF  OFFICE   OF  TEBBITORIAL  MINE   INSPECTOR. 

The  bill  creating  the  office  of  Territorial  mine  inspector  was 
approved  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  on  April  30. 

CSAPTSB  7t. 

[Senate  BUI  No.  52.] 

An  act  to  divide  the  Territory  into  mine-inspection  districts;  to  establish  the  office  of 
mine  inspector;  to  prescribe  the  duties,  powers,  quidifications,  and  compensation 
thereof;  to  regulate  the  operation  of  mines  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  to  provide 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  mine  workers  in  the  Territory;  to  declare  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  hereof  a  misdemeanor  and  providing  punishment  therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 

Section  1.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April,  nineteen  htmdred  and  fourteen,  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  shall  appoint  one  qualified  person  to  be  inspector  of  mines;  such  inspector 
shall  be  known  as  the  Territorial  mine  inspector  and  he  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Federal  mine  inspectors  now  appointed  as 
provided  by  law. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  mine  inspector  who  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  at  least 
three  years.  Every  person  appointed  to  the  office  of  mine  inspector  must  be  theo- 
retically and  practically  acquainted  with  mines  and  mining  in  all  branches,  and  he 
shall  hold  his  office  for  a  period  of  two  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  governor. 
No  person  shaU  hold  the  ]>osition  of  inspector  of  mines  while  an  employee  or  officer  of 
any  company  or  corporation.  Each  inspector  of  mines  shall  devote  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  salary  of  each  inspector  shall  be 
12,500  per  annum,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
while  in  the  periormance  of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such 
salary  and  expenses  shaU  be  paid  monthly. 

Sec.  2  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  mine  inspector  to  visit  the  mining  sections 
assigned  to  him  by  tha  Federal  mine  inspector  or  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  and 
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examine  as  many  mines  therein  as  practicable,  inspect  their  working,  timbering, 
ventilation,  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  the  means  adopted  and  in  use  for  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  miners  employed  therein.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  inspector  at  all  times  shall  have  access  to  any  mine  and  all  parts  thereof. 
All  mine  owners,  lessees,  lessors,  agents,  operators,  managers,  or  superintendents  must 
render  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  inspector  to  make  the  exam- 
ination. When  upon  such  examination  any  mine  or  portion  thereof  is  found  to  be  in 
an  unsafe  or  insecure  condition,  the  inspector  shall  at  once  serve  a  notice  in  writing 
upon  the  owner,  lessees,  lessors,  agent,  operator,  manager,  or  superintendent  thereof 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  defects  which  render  sucn  mine  imsafe  or  insecure,  and 
the  point  or  place  in  such  mine  where  such  defect  exists,  and  requiring  the  repairs 
necessary  to  remedy  such  defects  to  be  made  within  a  specified  tune:  and,  if  in  his 
judgment  the  circumstances  so  require,  he  shall  forbid  the  operation  of  such  mine  or 
portion  thereof  as  has  been  declared  unsafe  or  insecure,  save  and  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  such  defects  and 
making  such  mine  safe  and  secure  for  the  laborers  employed  therem. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  inspector  of  mines  receives  a  complaint  in  writing  signed  by 
three  or  more  parties  setting  forth  that  any  mine  is  dangerous  in  any  respect,  the  in- 
spector must,  as  soon  as  possible,  visit  and  examine  such  mine.  Every  such  com- 
plaint must  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  danger  existing  at  the  mine  and  the  time  and 
cause  of  such  danger  was  first  discovered. 

Sec.  4.  If  upon  such  examination  the  inspector  of  mines  ascertains  that  the  mine 
is  from  any  cause  in  a  dangerous  condition  ^  ne  must  at  once  notify  the  owner,  lessor, 
lessee,  agent^  manager,  operator,  or  supermtendent.  Such  notice  must  state  fully 
and  in  detail  in  what  particular  manner  such  mine  is  dangerous  or  insecure  and  require 
all  necessary  changes  to  be  made  without  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  mine 
safe  and  secure  for  the  laborers  employed  therein  j  and  m  any  criminal  or  civil  pro- 
ceeding at  law  against  the  party  or  parties  so  notified,  on  account  of  loss  of  life  or 
bodily  injury  sustained  by  tne  employee  subsequent  to  the  service  of  such  notice  and 
in  consequence  of  a  neglect  to  obey  me  inspector's  requirements,  a  certified  copy  of 
the  notice  served  by  the  inspector  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  gross  n^ligence  of 
the  party  or  parties  so  complained  of.  If  the  owner,  lessee,  lessor,  agent,  operator, 
manager,  or  superintendent  of  any  such  mine  shall  neglect  or  renise  to  cause  the 
repairs  necessary  to  remedy  such  defect  to  be  made  withm  a  reasonable  time,  or  shall 
refuse  to  cause  work  to  be  stopped  when  so  ordered,  such  party  or  parties  shall  be 
prosecuted  criminally  by  the  inspector. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  serious  or  fatal  accident  occurs  in  any  mine  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

Serson  in  chaise  thereof  to  immediately  notify  the  inspector  of  the  mining  inspection 
istrict  wherem  such  mine  is  located,  in  the  quickest  manner  possible,  and  upon 
receiving  such  notice  the  inspector  of  mines  must,  if  possible,  at  once  repair  to  the 
place  of  accident  and  investigate  fully  the  cause  of  such  accident,  and  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  the  inspector  shall  be  present  at  the  coroner's  inquest  held  over  the 
remains  of  the  person  or  persons  killed  by  such  accident  and  testify  as  to  the  cause 
thereof  and  state  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  accident  was  due  to  the  negligence  or 
mismanagement  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge.  If  the  inspector  can  not  imme- 
diately be  present  in  case  of  a  fatal  or  serious  accident  occurring,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  mine  to  have  written  statements  made  by  those  wit- 
nessing the  same  and  sworn  to.  In  case  no  person  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  then  the  verified  statement  of  those  first  present  after  the  accident  must  be 
taken  and  such  statement  must  be  forwarded  to  the  inspector.  If,  after  making  such 
investigation,  the  inspector  deems  Hie  facts  warrant  it,  he  may  prosecute  crinunally 
the  owner,  lessee,  lessor,  agent,  operator,  manager,  or  superintendent  of  the  mine  in 
which  the  accident  occurred. 

Sec  6.  Each  inspector  of  mines  must  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  governor,  and 
the  report  must  give  a  statement  of  all  mines  visited  by  him;  a  statement  of  all  the 
accidents  that  have  occurred  in  his  inspection  district  which  have  occasioned  serious 
injury  or  resulted  fatally,  together  with  the  nature  and  cause  of  such  accidents.  Such 
report  shall  also  contain  such  additional  information  as  the  governor  may  require  and 
must  set  forth  the  result  of  the  inspector's  labors. 

Sbc.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply  to  mines  in  which  less  than  six  people 
are  employed. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  Federsd  jail  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved,  April  30, 1913. 
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With  the  authority  granted  by  this  act  and  the  assistance  rendered 
it  wiU  be  possible  for  tne  mine  inspectors  to  visit  the  principal  mining 
districts  several  times  annually.  ^  They  will  be  able  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  operations  in  their  districts  and  to  visit  the  scene  of  an 
accident  more  promptlv.  The  compulsory  reporting  of  all  serious 
accidents  and  first-hand  information  regarding  the  majority  of  them 
will  enable  this  office  to  make  a  report  containing  data  of  vastly  greater 
value  to  the  mining  industry  than  one  which  could  be  compiled  under 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Federal  law  alone. 

OTBSR  ACTS  PASSBD. 

In  addition  to  the  act  creating  the  office  of  Territorial  mine  in- 
spector the  Territorial  legislature  passed  the  following  acts  that  bear 
directly  on  the  mining  industry: 

Chaptee  8  (senate  bill  No.  19^.  An  act  to  regulate  the  purchase  of  ore. 

Chapter  9  (senate  bill  No.  31).  An  act  to  prevent  employees  from  being  oppressed 
by  reason  of  an  employer  compelling  them  to  board  at  a  particular  boarding  house,  or 
to  purchase  goods  or  supplies  at  a  particular  store  and  providing  a  penalty  for  violations 
thereof. 

Chaptee  29  (senate  bill  No.  1).  An  act  to  declare  employment  in  underground 
mines,  applied  to  metalliferous  lode  mining  only  as  applied  to  hard-rock  mining, 
underground  workings,  open-cut  workings,  open-pit  workings,  smelters,  reduction 
works,  stamp  'mills,  roller  mills,  concentrating  miOs,  chlorination  processes^  cvanide 
processes,  and  coke  ovens  to  be  inj  urious  to  health  and  dan^rous  to  life  and  limb .  To 
regulate  and  limit  the  hours  of  emplovment  in  said  occupations;  to  declare  the  violation 
thereof  a  misdemeanor  and  to  proviae  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Chapter  30  (senate  bill  No.  21).  An  act  making  it  a  felony  to  take,  remove,  or 
conceal  anv  ore,  mineral,  amalgam,  precipitates,  concentrates,  or  an>r  other  minersi- 
bearing  substance  from  any  mine,  sampler,  smelter,  concentrating  mill,  chlorination 
mill,  cyanide  mill,  or  other  reduction  works,  with  intent  to  steal  the  same  or  defraud 
the  owner  thereof,  and  providing  a  penal ty^theref or. 

Chapter  36  (house  bill  No.  30).  An  act 'prohibiting  the  use  of  deception,  misrepre- 
sentation, false  advertising,  and  false  pretenses  and  unlawful  force  in  the  procuring 
of  employees  to  work  in  any  department  of  labor  in  this  Territory,  and  fixing  penalties 
criminal  and  civil  for  violation  thereof 

Chapter  45  (house  bill  No.  22).  An  act  to  fix  the  liability  of  employers  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  by  their  employees. 

Chapter  49  (house  bill  No.  74).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  filing  of  grubstake  con- 
tracts and  prospecting  agreements. 

Chapter  53  (house  bill  No.  97).  An  act  to  make  appropriation  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1913,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  «naing 
December  31,  1914,  and  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1915.  JThis  bill  carries  the 
appropriation  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Territorial  mine  inspector.] 

Chapter  55  (senate  bill  No.  61).  An  act  declaring  the  use  of  water  for  mining, 
power,  and  other  purposes,  and  the  use  of  pole  and  tower  lines  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  purposes,  for  aerial  trains,  and  for  the  transmission  of  electric  light  and 
power  to  be  a  public  use  and  providing  for  the  condemnation  of  the  rights  of  way 
therefor. 

Chapter  70  (senate  bill  No.  26).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
differences  that  may  arise  between  employers  and  employees. 

Chapter  74  (senate  bill  No.  11).  An  act  to  supplement  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  their  application  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  providing  for  the  location 
and  possession  of  mining  claims  in  Alaska  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in 
conflict  herewiHi  to  the  extent  of  such  conflicts. 

Chapter  78  (house  bill  No.  89).  An  act  to  create  a  board  of  commissioners  to  provide 
a  home  for  aged  prospectors  in  interior  Alaska. 

Chapter  79  (house  bill  No.  91).  An  act  to  create,  establish,  and  provide  for  liens  on 
mines  in  &vor  of  laborers  and  material  men,  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in 
conflict  herewith. 

Chapter  80  (house  bill  No.  94).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  use  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Barrack  building  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  as  a  nome  for  indigent 
prospecton  and  others  who  have  spent  their  years  in  Alaska  and  become  dependent, 
and  to  create  a  commission  for  the  government  of  the  same. 
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WORK  OF  INSPECTOR'S   OFFICE. 
SrrUATION  OF  HEADQUABTEBS. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  Federal  xniae  inspector  are  in 
the  courthouse  at  Juneau,  in  a  room  which  is  occupiea  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Application  has^  been  made 
for  the  assignment  of  office  space  in  the  new  Federal  building  to  be 
erected  at  Juneau.  This  can  be  used  as  the  central  office  for  the 
Territory. 

NEEDS  OF  OFFICE. 

At  present  the  office  of  the  Federal  mine  inspector  lacks  funds  for  cler- 
ical hire,  office  furniture;  emergency  printing;  technical  instnmients  or 
laboratory  work.  The  appropriation  for  expenses  should  be  increased 
and  made  to  cover  such  printmg,  stenograpnic  work,  and  clerical  hire 
as  are  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  collection  of  information 
relating  to  mine  accidents;  it  should  be  made  to  cover  such  items  as 
rent  of  telephone  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  office  furniture. 
With  the  granting  of  patents  to  some  of  the  coal  qjaims  in  the  Terri- 
tory and  me  probabihty  of  the  development  of  coal  mines,  provision 
should  be  made  for  deputy  inspectors  to  inspect  the  coal  mines  at 
more  frequent  intervals  than  is  now  possible. 

DISTRICTS  VISITED. 

Trips  of  inspection  were  made  through  the  Fairbanks  and  Nome 
placer-mining  districts,  the  coal  field  of  Controller  Bay,  and  the  lode 
mines  of  southeastern  Alaska,  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  the  Willow 
Creek  part  of  the  Susitna  district. 

^  In  connection  with  work  in  the  Bering  River  coal  field  the  inspector 
visited  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  conferred  with  mining  engineers 
of  the  Federal  ^lu'eau  of  Mines,  and  conferred  with  the  State  mine 
inspectors  of  Colorado  and  Idaho  to  compare  the  work  carried  on  in 
the  States  with  that  being  done  in  Alaska. 

DISTBIBXJTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  small  supply  of  the  publications  printed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  been  kept  in  tnis  office  for  local  distribution,  and  the  names 
of  those  who  have  wished  to  be  notified  of  the  issue  of  new  publications 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Copies  of  the  first  aimual  report  for  this  office,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1912,  have  been  mailed  to  those^making 
application  for  them. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MININQ  INDUSTRY. 

Your  inspector  has  made  no  attempt  to  collect  data  relative  to  the 
total  mineral  production  of  the  Territory,  such  figures  b^n^  collected 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  but  the  mining  industry  has 
shown  a  substantial  gain  during  the  year.  To  date  over  40  dredges 
have  been  placed  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  one  of  which  is  solely  lor 
stream  tin.    Dredges  were  also  in  operation  in  the  Circle,  Fairbanks, 
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and  Iditarod  districts.  Over  17  ore  mills  were  shipped  into  the  terri- 
toiy  immediately  tributary  to  Fairbanks,  and  lode  mining  in  that 
vicinitv  has  received  a  strong  impetus.  On  Prince  WiUiam  Sound 
several  new  shippers  of  copper  ore  entered  the  market,  and  at  Jimeau 
two  companies  have  been  at  work  on  a  large  scale  opening  the  low- 
grade  lodes  of  Silver  Bow  Basin.  A  small  tiiough  steady  output  of 
both  ^ypaum  and  marble  has  been  made  from  southeastern  Alaska. 
and  with  the  patenting  of  some  of  the  coal  claims  a  small  amoimt  of 
development  work  on  these  claims  has  been  done. 

liABOR  CONDITIONS. 

There  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  labor  in  all  fields.  There  was 
a  considerable  influx  into  the  Juneau  district,  the  new  operations  there 
causing  approximately  1,500  new  employees  to  enter  that  district. 
The  scale  of ^  wages  in  southeastern  Alaska  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  paid  in  the  States  for  the  same  work;  in  the  interior  $5  a  day 
with  board  is  paid  for  shovelers — ^pointmen,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
and  engineers  receiving  proportionately  higher  pay.  Considering  the 
expense  of  living,  boara  bemg  figured  at  $2.25  a  day,  and  the  nigh 
transportation  costs,  these  wages  are  relatively  low. 

The  recentW"  enacted  8-hour  law  for  metalliferous  lode  mining  goes 
into  effect  July  24,  1913,  though  a  number  of  the  operators  have  not 
waited  for  that  date  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  No  instance  has 
been  noted  of  wages  being  cut  on  account  of  this  law,  although  some 
of  the  operators  have  based  the  wages  for  outside  employment  on  an 
hourly  scale. 

Living  conditions  remain  much  the  same  as  stated  in  the  report  for 
1912.  At  the  lode  mines,  where  there  is  a  permanent  organization, 
living  accommodations  are  good  as  a  rule,  whereas  in  many  parts  of 
the  placer  districts,  where  work  is  intermittent,  crowded  bunk  houses 
and  lack  of  bathing  facilities  have  driven  away  much  of  the  EngUsh- 
speaking  labor.  lairing  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  were 
no  labor  troubles  in  the  Territory. 

SOURCES  OF  ACCIDENT. 

As  in  the  past,  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  accident  have  been  falls 
of  rock  and  accidental  explosions.  Under  the  new  Territorial  law. 
which  compels  the  operators  to  give  the  mine  inspectors  notice  of  all 
serious  accidents  so  that  the  causes  can  be  investigated,  it  will  be 
possible  to  tabulate  the  accidents  in  detail  and  to  take  more  active 
precautions  to  insure  safety. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  BETTERMENT  OF  MINING 

CONDITIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered  for  the  betterment  of  the 
miner  and  the  advancement  of  the  mining  industry: 

The  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  should,  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
Territorial  insurance  fund  for  those  employed  in  the  mining  industry, 
both  employers  and  employees  to  contribute  to  this  fund. 
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The  Federal  Appropriation  for  mine  inspection  in  Alaska  should  be 
increased  and  extended  to  cover  necessary  office  expenditures,  print- 
ing,  and  clerical  assistance. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  empow^^  to  Msaisn 
such  assistants  to  the  mine  inspector  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

SinofEit  S.  Skith, 
l£ine  Inspector  far  Alaska. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ExEcunvE  Chamber, 
Honolulu,  Hawaiiy  Attgust  29, 191S. 
Sir  :  I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1913 : 

OENERAIi  CONDITIONS. 

Prosperity  and  progress  have  characterized  the  last  year  as  it  did 
the  five  immediately  preceding  years,  notwithstanding  a  material 
shortage,  accompamed  by  low  prices,  in  the  principal  crop.  The 
Federal  Government  accomplished  much  in  the  construction  of  its 
naval  station,  fortifications,  and  military  posts,  and  greatly  increased 
its  forces  in  the  Territory.  The  Territorial  government  made  marked 
advances  in  many  directions.  Private  interests  were  active  in  increas- 
ingtransportation  facilities  and  in  industrial  development  generallv. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  aggregated  $79,474,880,  which, 
although  less  by  $4,668,880  than  for  the  preceding  year,  was  greater 
by  $7,850,221  than  the  largest  amount  beiore  that.  The  decrease  was 
entirely  in  exports  to  continental  United  States  and  was  due  to  the 
low  prices  of  sugar  and  the  shortage,  caused  by  drought,  in  the  sugar 
crop.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $36,002,940,  an  increase  of 
$7,308,618,  and  the  exports  were  valued  at  $43,471,940,  a  decrease  of 
$11,977,498.  The  imports  from  continental  United  States  have  more 
than  doubled  during  the  last  six  years.  The  exports  of  the  principal 
minor  crop,  pineapples,  have  increased  about  fivefold,  or  from  about 
$800,000  to  about  $4,000,000,  during  the  last  five  years.  The  inward 
tonnage,  exclusive  of  interisland  traffic,  naval  vessels,  and  Army 
transports,  was  1,582,255,  an  increase  of  211,940,  and  the  outward 
tonnage  was  nearly  as  much.  The  increase  has  been  about  66  per 
cent  since  the  first  year  of  Territorial  government.  All  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  freight  is  carried  in  American  vessels.  The  customs 
receipts  were  $1,869,513.89,  an  increase  of  $226,316.52,  and  consider- 
ably larger  than  for  any  preceding  year.  The  total  customs  receipts 
paid  from  this  Territory  into  the  Federal  Treasury  since  the  organ- 
ization of  Territorial  government  amount  to  $18,426,172.12.  The 
Federal  internal-revenue  receipts  were  $240,553.38,  a  decrease  of 
$25,672.04.  Internal-revenue  receipts  have  aggregated  $1,470,437.42 
for  the  period  of  Territorial  government. 

The  territorial  net  cash  balances  in  all  current  revenue  accounts  at 
the  close  of  the  year  aggregated  $1,308,247.09,  a  decrease  of  only 
$5,539.34,  notwithstanding  large  expenditures  for  public  improve- 
ments and  other  special  purposes.  The  Territory  collected  revenues 
to  the  amount  of  $4,247,701.77,  an  increase  of  $343,198.21,  and  the 
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counties  to  the  amount  of  $433,049.13,  an  increase  of  $21,579.93,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $4,680,750.90,  an  increase  of  $364,778.14.  Of  the  total 
receipts,  $2,671,219.58  went  to  the  Territory  and  $2,009,531.32  to  the 
counties,  as  compared  with  $2,560,505.88  to  the  Territory  and 
$1,755,466.88  to  the  counties  during  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
aTailaole  for  the  Territory  out  of  current  revenues  was  $3,985,006.01, 
consisting  of  net  cash  balances  aggregating  $1,313,786.43  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  and  the  receipts  of  $2,671,219.58.  Of  this, 
$2,676,758.92  was  expended,  leaving  net  cash  balances  aggregating 
$1,308,247.09  at  the  close  oi  the  year.  The  net  cash  balance  in  the 
general  account  alone  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $660,720.99,  as 
compared  with  $621,409.04  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year^ 

Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest  were  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$110,000  and  additional  public  improvement  4  per  cent  bonds  were 
issueii  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  at  100.5887,  or  on  a  percentage 
basis  of  3.985.  The  territorial  bonded  indebtedness  was  $6,844,000 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  3.90  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty. There  are  no  county  or  municipal  bonds,  but  a  portion  of  the 
territorial  indebtedness  was  incurred  for  county  public  miprovements, 
the  Territory  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  respective  counties  in  interest 
and  sinking  fund  for  the  bonds  the  proceeds  of  which  are  expended 
for  the  counties.  The  territorial  bonds  are  accepted  as  security  for 
Federal  deposits  at  their  par  value  not  exceeding  their  market  value. 

The  taxes  of  all  kinds  collected  during  the  year  aggregated  $3,256,- 
574.58,  an  increase  of  $82,929.59.  The  principal  increases  were  in  the 
general  property  and  general  income  taxes  and  the  principal  decrease 
in  the  inheritance  tax.  The  assessed  value  of  property  decreased  from 
$176,834,801  to  $175,201,161,  or  about  0.92  per  cent,  the  decrease  in 
sugar  plantation  valuations,  due  to  short  crops,  low  prices,*  and  un- 
certain prospects  more  than  offsetting  the  increase  in  other  property 
valuations.  Other  territorial  revenues  aggregated  $991,127.19  and 
other  county  revenues  $433,049.13. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  close  of  the  year  aggregated  $17,026,297.02, 
a  decrease  of  $1,162,838.48  from  the  amount  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year  but  somewhat  greater  than  for  any  other  preceding 
year;  commercial  deposits  were  $11,641^901.30,  a  decrease  of  $1,025,- 
261.09,  and  savings  deposits  $5,384,395.72,  a  decrease  of  $137,577.39. 
The  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations  was  $172,733,078,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,515,500;  55  corporations  were  created  and  4  were  dis- 
solved. New  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  was  written  to  the 
amount  of  $101,875,950.43;  premiums,  including  renewal  premiums, 
for  all  kinds  of  insurance  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $1,633,779.63 
and  losses  to  the  amount  of  $504,792.07. 

The  seventh  biennial  legislature,  which  sat  last  spring,  enacted  a 
lar^e  amount  of  legislation  of  an  advanced  character,  particularly  on 

Eolitical,  industrial,  and  social  subjects.  It  enacted  a  direct  primary 
iw,  prohibited  contributions  by  corporations  for  political  purposes, 
and  provided  to  some  extent  for  the  merit  system  in  the  territorial 
and  county  public  services,  separate  territorial  and  local  elections, 
elections  at  large  instead  of  bv  districts,  the  shortening  of  ballots,  and 
further  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  territorial  and  local 
governments  and  the  development  of  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  the 

Eromotion  of  purity,  democracy,  and  efficiency  in  government.    Per- 
aps  the  most  important  law  enacted  was  one  for  the  creation  of  a 
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public  utilities  commission  with  extensive  powers.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  other  laws  intended  to  give  tne  public  greater  control 
over  public  utility  companies.  On  social  subjects  laws  were  passed 
providing  remedies  for  the  desertion  of  wives  and  children,  for  com- 
pelling fathers  to  support  their  illegitimate  children,  raising  the  age 
of  consent  on  the  part  of  females,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of 
females  under  16  years  of  age,  and  providing  for  the  more  effectual 
enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Provision  was  made  also  for  a  new  compilation  and  revision  of  all 
the  laws  of  the  Territory. 

The  first  census,  taken  in  1832,  showed  a  population  of  130,313, 
which  declined  until  1872,  when  the  population  was  56,897,  since 
when  there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  The  last  census,  in  1910, 
showed  a  population  of  191,909.  A  careful  estimate  based  on  statis- 
tics of  births,  deaths,  arrivals,  and  departures  shows  the  population 
on  June  30,  1913,  as  217,744,  an  increase  of  25,835,  or  13.46  per  cent, 
since  the  census  of  1910.  The  only  races  that  show  a  decrease  durinff 
the  last  three  years  are  the  pure  Hawaiians,  througli  an  excess  of 
deaths,  and  the  Chinese,  through  an  excess  of  departures.  The 
largest  increases  are  in  Filij)inos,  introduced  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association ;  Spanish,  introduced  by  the  territorial  govern- 
ment ;  other  Caucasians,  chiefly  Americans,  who  have  come  in  large 
numbers,  many  of  them,  of  course,  in  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States;  and  part  Hawaiians,  Portuguese,  and  Japanese, 
mainly  through  an  excess  of  births.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
toward  a  more  normal  age  and  sex  distribution  and  consequently 
better  balanced  social  conditions,  mainly  because  the  population  is 
increasing  more  than  formerly  through  births  as  compared  with 
immigration,  because  immigration  is  more  lar^ly  than  formerly  of 
families  from  Europe  than  of  adult  males  from  the  Orient,  and 
because  the  immigration  from  the  Orient  is  more  largely  than  for- 
merly of  females.  During  the  year  the  recorded  births  numbered 
5,568,  the  deaths  3,232,  and  the  marriages  3,231.  The  Territory  in- 
troduced 2,413  Spanish  and  228  Portuguese,  a  total  of  2,641,  namely, 
915  men,  704  women,  and  1,022  children,  children  being  classed  as 
those  under  16,  at  a  cost  of  $317,757.61,  and  65  Russians  at  a  cost 
of  $10,823.  During  the  last  six  and  a  half  years  the  Territory  has 
introduced  7,695  Spanish,  5,196  Portuguese,  and  2,121  Russians,  a 
total  of  15,012,  of  whom  5,399  were  men,  3,644  women,  and  5,969 
children,  at  a  cost  of  $1,226,957.48,  or  an  average  of  $81.73  per  capita, 
or  $227.26  per  man,  exclusive  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  board  of 
immigration.  During  the  last  year  the  sugar  planters  introduced 
5,747  Filipinos,  of  whom  4,490  were  men,  768  women,  and  484  chil- 
dren. During  the  four  years  that  this  immigration  has  been  in 
operation  there  have  been  introduced  13,715  Filipinos,  namely,  11,420 
men,  1,423  women,  and  872  children.  The  percentage  of  non- Asiatic 
laborers  employed  on  the  sugar  plantations  has  increased  from  12.30 
at  the  organization  of  Territorial  government  to  37.15  at  the  present 
time.  The  bonus  paid  to  plantation  laborers  during  the  last  calendar 
year  imder  the  new  system  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the  regular  wages,  or  an 
aggregate  of  $335,933.43  for  laborers  receiving  $50  ot  less  per  month. 
The  work  of  providing  better  living  conditions,  chiefly  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  cottages  with  modem  sanitary  arrangements  and  garden 
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space  in  place  of  tenement  houses,  by  the  sugar  plantations  in  coop- 
eration with  the  board  of  health  has  continued  ouring  the  last  year, 
and  there  has  also  been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  land- 
owners to  substitute  cottages  for  tenement  nouses  in  the  city  of 
Honolulu. 

During  the  year  homesteads  were  taken  to  the  number  of  325, 
covering  8,375.65  acres  at  valuations  aggregating  $132,231.52,  or 
about  three-fifths  of  their  actual  value.  During  the  three  years  since 
the  amendments  of  the  organic  act  2,200  homestead  lots  have  been 
offered,  covering  58,029.49  acres,  valued  at  $545,106.88,  and  980  home- 
steads have  been  taken,  some  of  them  comprising  two  or  three  lots 
each.  During  the  13  years  of  Territorial  government  2,523  home- 
steads have  been  taken,  namely,  931  during  the  first  seven  years,  or 
an  average  of  133  a  year,  and  1,592  during  the  last  six  years^  or  an 
average  of  265  a  year.  Much  progress  has  oeen  made  in  workmg  out 
a  successful  homestead  system,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
genuine  homesteading  and  the  discouragement  of  taking  homestead 
lots  for  purposes  of  speculation  or  mere  investment.  The  topo- 
graphic and  hydrograpnic  surveys  of  the  Territory  have  made  good 
progress  under  increased  appropriations.  Another  large  irrigation 
project  was  begun  during  the  year  by  private  enterprise,  namely,  for 
conveying  water  from  the  windward  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  island 
of  Oahu  by  means  of  tunnels  aggregating  lOJ  miles  and  ditehes  and 
steel  siphons  aggregating  4  miles  in  length,  the  longest  tunnel  to  be 
nearly  3  miles  m  length.  A  portion  of  the  water  to  be  taken  is  leased 
from  the  government.  Additional  forest  reserves  were  created  cov- 
ering 57,305  acres.  For  the  protection  of  the  fruit  industries  against 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  was  introduced  accidentally  sev- 
eral years  ago,  a  number  oi  parasitic  enemies  were  introduced  during 
the  year  from  tropical  West  Africa. 

Five  large  steamers  were  added  during  the  year  and  six  other  large 
steamers  are  building  for  the  traffic  with  the  mainland.  The  con- 
struction  of  a  large  Abating  dry  dock  was  begun  at  Honolulu.  There 
was  much  railroad  and  wagon-road  construction  during  the  year, 
as  well  as  considerable  work  in  building  wharves  and  making  harbor 
improvements. 

Much  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  carrying  out  the  large 
program  laid  out  two  years  ago  for  the  construction  of  public  worfe. 
This  involves  an  expenditure  of  about  $5,000,000  for  wharves  and 
harbors,  roads,  water  and  sewer  works,  and  school  and  other  public 
buildings,  mainly  out  of  loan  funds  but  partly  out  of  current 
revenues. 

The  new  financial  policy  adopted  two  years  ago  for  the  public 
schools  is  operating  well.  This  policy  involves  an  automatic  in- 
crease, independent  of  legislation,  in  the  funds  available  for  main- 
tenance, as  well  as  larger  legislative  appropriations  for  additional 
buildings.  The  object  is  to  obtain  the  necessary  buildings  and  teach- 
ers to  accommodate  all  children  of  school  age  and  greater  teaching 
efficiency  through  the  payment  of  higher  salaries.  During  the  last 
year  the  amount  expended  for  the  public  schools  was  $946,641.50. 
or  at  the  rate  of  $36.93  per  pupil,  as  compared  with  $30.43  for  the 
preceding  year  and  $23.48  for  the  year  before  that.  Of  this  amount 
$677,799.72  was  for  maintenance,  as  compared  with  $630,334.65  for 
the  preceding  year  and  $479,351.19  for  the  year  before  that     During 
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the  two  years  since  the  institution  of  the  new  policy,  the  number,  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  from  523  to  692,  or  32.51 
per  cent,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  20,597  to  25,631,  or  24.44 
per  cent^  while  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  pupil  increased  from 
$23.27  to  $26.44.  and  the  cost  of  maiutenance  and  new  buildings 
from  $23.48  to  $36.93.  The  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools^  both 
public  and  private,  has  increased  during  the  13  years  of  Territorial 
government  from  15,537  to  32,938,  or  112  per  cent.  Two  years- ago 
the  legislature  provided  for  new  buildings  mainly  out  of  loan  funds, 
while  for  the  coming  biennial  period  it  provided  for  them  mainly 
out  of  current  revenues.  It  provided  also  much  more  amply  for 
vocational  training.  During  tne  last  year  a  Territorial  library  was 
opened  in  a  handsome  building  located  in  the  civic  center  of  Hono- 
lulu with  about  20,000  volumes  and  an  assured  annual  income  of 
about  $15,000.  This  library  maintains  traveling  libraries,  which  are 
sent  regularly  to  different  parts  of  the  Territory. 

In  view  of  local  conditions  no  work  of  the  Territorial  government 
is  of  ffreater  importance  or  more  extended  than  that  which  has  to 
do  wiSi  the.  public  health.  Much  desirable  legislation  was  enacted 
on  this  subieet  by  the  last  legislature  and  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health  was  pushed  vigorously  during  the  year.  No 
epidemics  occurred. 

NEEDED  liEGISLATION. 

Legislation  by  Congress,  if  any  should  be  enacted  imposing  a  lit- 
eracy test  upon  immigrants,  should  except  from  the  test  Caucasian 
immigrants  to  Hawaii.  The  reasons  advanced  for  such  a  test  in  the 
case  of  European  immigration  to  the  mainland  do  not  apply  to  such 
immigration  to  Hawaii.  The  former  is  largely  of  self -selected  sin- 
gle men,  while  the  latter  is  almost  exclusively  of  government-selected 
agriculturist  families,  whose  children,  as  experience  has  shown, 
quickly  become  educated^  worthy  American  citizens.  Local  racial 
conditions  also  in  Hawaii  differ  from  those  on  the  mainland,  and 
if  only  literates  could  be  introduced  the  Americanizing  of  the  Ter- 
ritory would  not  be  as  rapid  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  by  Confess  also  to  prevent  Caucasian  im- 
migrants introduced  into  Hawaii  by  the  Territory  from  proceeding 
from  the  Territory  to  the  mainland  unless  they  conform  to  the  immi- 
gration laws  in  respect  of  literacy  and  also  unless  thej  reimburse 
the  Territory  for  the  expense  of  bringing  them  to  Hawaii.  At  pres- 
ent a  large  percentage  of  the  immigrants  thus  brought  from  Europe 
apparently  take  advantage  of  the  assistance  offered  by  the  Territory 
merely  to  go  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  coast,  using  Hawaii  as  a 
stepping  stone,  thus  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  Territorial 
government  and  evading  the  spirit  of"  the  Federal  immigration  laws. 

The  land  laws  should  be  amended  in  several  respects.  Settlement 
associations  should  be  permitted  to  take  homesteads  under  special 
homestead  agreements  as  well  as  under  right-of-purchase  leases  and 
cash  freehold  agreements.  The  special  homestead  agreement  is  the 
best  form  of  agreement  for  the  homesteading  of  improved  and  other 
highly  valuable  lands,  and  it  is  those  kinds  of  lands  that  are  most 
sought  by  settlement  associations.  The  list  of  enumerated  objects  for 
which  sales  of  public  land  may  be  made  for  other  than  homestead 
purposes  is  too  limited  and  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  other 
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objects,  such  as  hospitals,  telegraph  lines,  etc.,  of  a  quasi-public  na- 
ture. The  provisioii  that  upon  the  application  of  25  persons  leased 
lands  shall  be  withdrawn  for  homestcading  as  soon  as  the  then  grow- 
ing crops  have  been  harvested  should  be  modified  so  as  at  least  to 
mSke  it  discretionary  to  postpone  the  withdrawal  until  the  first  rat- 
toon  crop  of  a  then-growing  plant  crop  shall  have  been  harvested, 
because  m  some  instances  the  profit  is  cniefly  from  the  rattoon  crop, 
and  unless  this  can  be  secured  to  the  lessee  the  land  can  not  be  leased 
at  an  adequate  rental  until  it  is  desired  for  homestead  purposes. 
Owing  to  numerous  minor  defects,  as  well  as  uncertainties  occasioned 
by  many  amendments  of  a  general  nature,  a  complete  revision  of  the 
land  laws  would  be  highly  desirable  if  drafted  by  persons  thorou^^ly 
familiar  with  local  conditions  and  with  the  practical  working  of  these 
laws  in  the  past. 

The  United  States  reclamation  act  should  be  extended  to  Hawaii 
At  present  the  best  lands  for  homesteading  are  for  the  most  part 
scattered  in  small  areas,  but  there  are  several  large  areas  that  might 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose  by  irrigation  and  thus  make  possi- 
ble the  settlement  of  Americans  in  colonies  of  sufficient  size  to  induce 
them  to  come  in  larger  numbers. 

The  creation  of  a  park  to  include  the  largest  active  volcano, 
Kilauea,  its  neighboring  extinct  craters,  and  other  objects  of  interest, 
and  the  occasionally  active  volcano  Mauna  Loa,  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance.  This  has  been  recommended  by  the  Territorial 
legislature. 

Appropriations  should  be  made  for  continuing  work  upon  the  har- 
bors at  Honolulu,  Hilo,  and  Kahului,  on  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
and  Maui,  respectively,  and  beginning  work  on  the  harbor  of  Nawili- 
wili,  on  the  island  of  Kauai. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  a  lighthouse  depot  at 
Honolulu. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  filling  the  remainder  of  the 
Fort  De  Russy  Military  Reservation  at  Honolulu,  in  order  to  supple- 
ment, for  public-health  purposes,  the  filling  in  of  other  large  tracts 
of  lowlands  by  the  Territory  and  private  owners. 

The  statute  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  extending  and  in  many 
respects  amending  in  the  public  interests  the  franchise  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Rapid  Transit  A  Land  Co.,  which  operates  the  electric  street 
railway  lines  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  which  statute  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress,  should  be  approved  by  Congress,  substantially 
without  change.  This  was  enacted  after  most  careful  consideration 
by  the  legislature,  the  governor,  and  representatives  of  the  business 
communi?(r. 

ELECTIONS. 

The  Australian  ballot  act  and  a  corrupt-practices  act  were  passed 
many^  years  ago.  Permanent  registration  was  substituted  for  a 
special  registration  of  voters  for  each  election  two  years  ago.  This 
year  corporations  were  prohibited  from  contributing  funds  directly 
or  indirectly  for  political  purposes,  and  a  direct-primary  law  was 
enacted.  The  direct-primary  system  that  was  adopted  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Berkeley  system  of  double  elections.  Any  candidate 
who  receives  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters  at  the 
first  election  is  declared  elected,  and  no  second  election  is  held  as 
to  that  offioe.     If  no  candidate  receives  such  majority  the  party 
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candidates  who  receive  the  largest  votes  of  their  respective  parties 
and  the  nonpartisan  candidates  who  receive  the  votes  of  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  are  the  candidates  for  the  second 
election. 

The  only  political  bodies  which  hold  elections  are  the  Territory, 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  which  includes  the  island  of  Oahu, 
and  the  three  counties  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  and  Kauai.  The  only  Ter- 
ritorial officers  who  are  elected  at  each  biennial  election  held  in 
November  are  half  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  who  are  elected 
for  four  years,  and  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
who  are  elected  for  two  years.  Until  recently  the  county  and  city 
and  county  elective  officers  were  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  and  the  supervisors,  attorney,  treasurer,  auditor,  clerk, 
and  sheriff  of  each  county  and  city  and  county,  and  the  deputy  sher- 
iffs of  the  several  districts  in  each  county  and  city  and  county;  but 
two  years  ago  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  three  counties  were  made 
appointive  by  the  sheriff,  and  this  year  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu  were  likewise  made  appointive.  All  other 
officers  of  both  Territorial  and  local  governments  are  appointive, 
but  this  year  the  employees  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health  and  oi 
the  fire  and  police  departments  of  the  city  and  county  of  Hcmolulu 
were  put  on  a  civil-service  basis. 

Formerly  the  supervisors  were  elected  from  districts,  but  when, 
in  1907,  Hie  county  of  Oahu  became  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 
the  mayor  and  supervisors  were  made  elective  at  large.  Two  years 
ago  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Maui  were  likewise  made  elec- 
tive at  large,  and  this  year,  of  the  seven  supervisors  of  the  county 
of  Hawaii  who  hitherto  have  been  elected  from  seven  different  dis- 
tricts, three  were  made  elective  from  one-half  of  the  island,  which 
is  one  representative  district,  and  three  from  the  other  half,  which 
is  another  representative  district;  and  one  to  be  the  chairman  was 
made  elective  at  large  in  the  entire  island,  which  is  a  senatorial 
district. 

Hitherto  the  county  and  city  and  county  elections  have  been  held 
biennially  at  the  same  time  as  Territorial  elections,  in  November  of 
each  even  year,  but  this  year  provision  was  made  for  holding  the 
elections  in  the  three  counties  separately  from  the  Territorial  elec- 
tions, namely,  in  May  of  each  odd  year ;  but  a  bill  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose with  -reference  to  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  failed  of 
passage.  ^ 

Provision  was  made  also  this  year  for  the  first  time  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  public  improvements  by  the  city  and  county 
and  by  the  several  counties,  but  with  a  requirement  for  a  referendum 
of  each  proposed  issue  to  the  voters  of  the  county  or  city  and  county 
concerned.  Much  interest  was  manifested  during  the  year  in  and 
out  of  the  legislature  in  the  matter  of  a  proposed  commission 
form  of  government  for  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. 

Thus  decided  process  is  being  made  in  the  promotion  of  purity, 
democracy,  and  efficiencv  in  government  so  far  as  these  depend  on 
the  inachmery  for  the  selection  of  officers,  although  the  need  of  reme- 
dies in  these  respects  in  this  Territory  has  in  general  not  been  as 
conspicuous  as  in  many  places  elsewhere. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  one  of  the  senators 
from  the  island  of  Hawaii  died,  and  a  special  election  was  held  in 
15886'— iirr  191S->yoL  2 40 
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April  for  the  election  of  his  successor.  There  were  two  Bepublican, 
one  Democratic,  and  one  Home  Bule  candidates.  There  were  3,481 
registered  voters  on  that  island  at  the  general  election  held  the  pre- 
ceding November,  and  probably  a  larger  number  at  the  time  of  the 
special  election,  but  only  1,965  votes  were  cast,  and  the  Democrat  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  761,  which  was  a  plurality. 

At  the  general  election  held  last  November  normal  conditions  were 
somewhat  disturbed  here  as  on  the  mainland.  Many  voters  did  not 
vote,  and  there  was  much  scratching.  The  numbers  and  races  of 
the  voters  and  the  results  of  the  election  are  given  in  the  tables  below. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  principal  increase  in  the  number  of  voters 
was  in  Americans,  and  that  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
Portugese  and  Chinese  voters  continues.  The  number  of  Japanese 
voters  increased  from  13  in  1910  to  48  in  1912,  the  number  still  being 
negligible  in  comparison  with  the  entire  vote.  Unlike  the  Portu- 
guese and  CSiinese,  the  Japanese  have  not  been  in  Hawaii  long  enough 
for  their  native-bom  children  to  arrive  at  voting  age  in  large  num- 
bers. The  Hawaiians  include  the  part-Hawaiians,  the  decrease  in 
the  pure  Hawaiians  being  offset  by  the  increase  in  part-Hawaiians, 
so  that  the  total  Hawaiian  vote  remains  fairly  constant.  The  classi- 
fication by  races  is  only  approximate,  as  the  race  of  the  voter  can 
not  always  be  determined  with  accuracy.  All,  of  course,  of  whatever 
race  are  American  citizens.  ^^  Others ''  in  the  tables,  although  they 
include  many  Koreans  and  Filipinos,  so  far  as  population  is  con- 
cerned, are  practically  all  Caucasians,  so  far  as  voters  are  concerned 
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Votes  cast  for  Delegate  to  ConQvess  at  each  general  election. 


rartlw. 

1000 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1910 

1912 

RepubUcan 

3,866 
1,660 
4,083 

6,638 
*'4;698' 

6,833 
2,868 
21289 

7,364 
2,884 
2;  182 

5,698 
3,824 
2,794 

8,049 

4603 

989 

7,023 

DttinocretJo. 

6,770 
346 

Home  Role 

Socialist 

201 

Total 

9.580 
1,627 

11,326 
1,286 

11,990 
1,263 

12,430 
1,148 

12,316 
968 

13,641 
901 

13,340 

Votes  not  cast  or  not  coonted 

\\m 

In  the  Territorial  legislature  there  are  15  senators  and  30  repre- 
sentatives. There  are  lour  senatorial  districts,  in  which  two,  three, 
four,  and  six  senators,  respectively,  are  elected,  namely,  seven  at  one 
biennial  election  and  eight  at  the  next,  and  six  representative  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  three  of  which  four  representatives  are  elected,  and 
in  each  of  the  other  three  of  which  six  representatives  are  elected. 
In  the  following  tables  of  senators  and  representatives  some  of  those 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  Home  Kule  Party  in  1901  and  1903  might 

aually  well  be  classed  as  fusion  candidates  of  the  Democratic  and 
ome  Rule  Parties  or  as  independents,  and  some  of  the  Hawaiians 
were  Portuguese-Hawaiian  or  Chinese-Hawaiian. 

Senators,  by  parties  and  races,  in  each  legislature. 


Party. 

Race. 

Biennial  seBskm. 

Repub- 
lican. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

Home 
Rule. 

Ha- 
waiian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

other 
whites. 

1901 

6 
10 
14 
12 

9 
12 
18 

9 
4 

10 
9 

7 
8 
8 
8 
16 

1908 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
15 

1906 

1907 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1909 

1911 

1918 

19 

1  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1913  there  were  9  Republican  and  4  Democratic,  and  6  Hawaiian  and 
10  white  senators,  but  during  the  session  1  white  Repablican  senator  died  and  a  Hawaiian  Democrat  was 
elected  in  his  place  at  a  spec&l  election. 

Representatives,  by  parties  and  races,  in  each  legislature. 


Party, 

Race. 

Biennial  sesskn 

Repub- 
lican. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

Home 
Rule. 

Ha^ 
waiian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
whites. 

1901 

9 
20 
28 
24 
22 
28 
18 

4 

17 
10 

1 

23 
23 
21 
24 
21 
20 
20 

1908 

1906 

1 
6 
7 

1907 

2 
3 
3 
2 

1909 

1911 

1 
2 
1 

1918 

11 

The  organic  act  (sec.  55)  provides  that  '^  the  legislature,  at  its  first 
regular  session  after  the  census  enumeration  shall  be  ascertained^  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  shall  reapportion  the  membership  in 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  among  the  senatorial  and 
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representative  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  population  in  each  of  the 
said  districts  who  are  citizens  of  the  Territory."  Bills  for  carrying 
out  this  provision  have  been  introduced  and  received  much  attention 
in  each  of  the  two  legislatures  since  the  census  of  1910  was  taken,  but 
have  not  been  enacted  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  members 
from  the  districts  which  would  lose  by  a  reapportionment  The 
reapportionment,  it  will  be  noticed,  must  be  according  to  citizens,  not 
according  to  population  or  accoraing  to  voters.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  citizens  and  voters,  respectively,  in  the  several  districts 
and  the  apportionment  of  senators  and  repres^tatives  as  it  is  at 
present  and  as  it  would  be  if  made  according  to  population,  citizens 
and  voters,  respectively,  are  shown  by  the  following  tables: 

Population  hy  citizenship  and  election  districts. 


Senatorial  diBtriotB. 


FJnt 
(HawaU). 


(Maai). 


Third 
(Othn). 


Fwirth 
(KMial). 


Tenri- 
lor7^ 


Nathreboni 

Natonliied 

Total  oitiaaos.... 
Flntpapen 

UDknown* 

Total  population 

RegJttanA  voten,  1910. 
B«girtHed  voten,  1912. 


87,227 
782 


48S 


44,312 
2,318 


10,fi08 
446 


98,122 
8;»tt 


27,979 

186 

26,288 


1^608 

87 

18,858 

417 


40,826 

884 

82,826 

2,209 


12,574 
894 


102,006 

887 

86,272 

8,000 


56,382 


80,880 


81,908 


28,068 


101,874 


8,243 
8,481 


2,510 
2,830 


7,961 


1»184 
1,108 


14,442 
15,186 


1  MIdiray  Idand  is  omitted.    It  has  6  nativ«-boni  and  4  natoiallaed  ottlieiis,  7  who  have  taken  oot 

Intjpapen,  and  18  aUens.    The  question  whether  that  is  a  part  of  the  Tenttorj  of  Haivall  Is  not  sol 

a  <rae  ^'Unknown"  are  prohably  mosUy  aliens. 


Ffrsti 

(east 

Hawaii). 

Second! 

(west 

Hawaii). 

Third 
(Mani). 

Fooithi 

Flfthi 
(Slho). 

sixth 

(Kaoai). 

Tent 
toty. 

Cftiaens: 

Native  bora 

17,883 
018 

9,844 
184 

10,076 
488 

20,070 
i;488 

876 

10,508 

08,122 

Natnialii^ 

Tm8 

Total  nttimiff 

18,001 
168 

19,507 
748 

9,978 

82 

0,721 

187 

10,506 

87 

18,868 

417 

22,106 

187 

9,820 

i;007 

24,517 

197 

38,506 

i;i42 

10,063 

18,574 
804 

102,006 

FInitiwmini 

587 

Auens!^..::.:::;::::::;:::;:::: 

80,272 

Unknown  • 

^900 

Total  TKMHilatkm 

88,404 

16,918 

30,820 

82,682 

49,801 

28,062 

191,874 

1,790 
i;948 

1,463 
1,688 

2,510 
2,030 

8,780 
4,030 

!»2? 
3,901 

1,134 
i;i08 

\kt& 

BeiEktered  T0texsll912 

1  Three  census  enameratkm  districts  were  partly  in  the  fourth  and  partly  In  the  fifth  representative 
districts,  and  the  flfuras  Ibr  then  oonld  be  apporaoned  only  approzimatdy,  bat  such  inaoooTMiBS  as 
might  oooar  fnnn  thiB  would  not  make  any  dUtorenoe  In  the  resmt  Bfanilany  one  enumeration  dlMrist 
was  partty  In  the  first  and  partly  in  the  second  reprosentatlve  distrioti. 
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Distriols. 

Ftat 

86oaod. 

ThM. 

Fourth. 

Atpnaent 

4 
4 

3 

4 

8 
S 
8 
3 

6 
7 
8 
7 

2 

Tfftffonltnc^cittHOf 

s 

IfMeordlnitoTotm 

1 

Tf  Mwofdinr  to  mnmktlnn 

3 

DIstrtcts. 

FfnL 

Seoond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

'Atpfmnt 

4 

6 

4 
6 

4 
3 
8 
S 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

7 
8 

4 

6 

7 
8 
8 

4 

If  Moocdlnc  to  dtlMU 

3 

Tf  Wfcmdinf  to  Y«t«ii 

3 

TfwKlonltnitopoimlAtton  ........ 

4 

laEOISIiATUKB. 

The  seventh  legislature  of  the  Territory  began  the  biennial  session 
on  February  19  and  was  in  session  the  allotted  period  of  60  days. 
The  session  was  the  most  harmonious  tiius  far  both  in  the^  relations 
between  different  eroups  of  members  and  in  their  relations  with 
the  executive.  A  brge  amount  of  legislation  of  an  advanced  char- 
acter was  enacted — ^particularly  on  political,  industrial,  and  social 
subjects.    Much  of  tnis  will  be  referred  to  under  other  headings. 

On  political  subjects  laws  were  enacted  providing,  among  other 
things,  for  direct  primaries,  the  merit  system^  in  certain  services, 
the  prohibition  of  political  contributions  by  corporations,  separate 
county  and  Territorial  elections,  county  elections  at  large  instead 
of  b^  districts,  shortening  the  ballot,  the  further  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  Territorial  and  local  governments  and  the 
development  of  the  latter.  See  ^  Elections  "  and  ^  City  and  county 
governments." 

On  industrial  subjects  laws  were  passed  providing  for  a  public 
utilities  commission  with  extensive  powers  over  public  utilities  of 
all  kinds,  amending  the  Honolulu  street  railwav  franchise  so  as  to 
curtail  the  powers  of  the  company  and  extend  the  public  control 
over  it,  granting  electric  and  gas  franchises  for  various  places,  pro- 
tecting innkeepers  and  common  carriers  against  fraudulent  patrons, 
and  creditors  of  dealers  in  merchandise  against  secret  sales  of  stock 
in  bulk.  A  ^  blue-sky  ^  bill  failed  of  passage.  Much  process  was 
made  toward  legislation  for  worlonen^s  compensation  or  insurance. 
See  "  TraBfiportation." 

The  social-welfare  group  included  laws  providing  remedies  for 
the  desertion  of  wives  and  children^  for  compelling  fathers  to  sup- 
port their  illegitimate  children,  raisini?  the  age  of  consent  for  mar- 
riage and  the  age  of  a  female  below  which  it  is  a  felony  for  a  male 
to  have  intercourse  with  her,  limiting  the  hours  within  which  females 
under  16  years  of  age  may  be  employed,  preventing  the  soliciting  of 
orders  in  the  Territory  by  agents  of  liquor  concerns  on  the  mainland, 
making  the  possession  of  a  Federal  revenue  receipt  competent  evi- 
dence on  the  question  of  selling  liquor,  and  providing  more  effectual 
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means  for  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  liqu<n:  to  or  its  use  by  persons 
who  use  it  to  excess.  Much  attention  was  given  to  bills  for  the 
sterilization  of  certain  defective  and  criminal  classes,  for  the  require- 
ment of  a  physician's  certificate  of  freedom  from  venereal  disease 
as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  license  to  marry,  and  for  the  abate- 
ment by  injunction  of  places  used  for  immoral  purposes,  bat  none 
of  these  were  enacted. 

Appropriations  for  schools,  especially  for  vocational  training  and 
additional  buildings,  were  greatly  increased,  but,  while  generous 
provision  was  made  out  of  both  current  and  loan  funds  for  public 
miprovements  of  various  kinds,  both  the  bonded  indebtedness  and 
current  appropriations  were  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
appropriations  in  general  were  made  with  more  than  usual  con- 
sideration for  the  general  interests  and  less  for  _personal  or  load 
interests.  See  also  "  Schools,"  "  Public  health,"  "  Taxation,"  "  Pub- 
lie  works,"  and  "Population,  immigration,  and  labor." 

A  new  compilation,  revision,  and  annotation  of  all  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  was  authorized. 

The  number  of  bills  enacted,  170,  was  the  largest  passed  by  any 
legislature  of  Hawaii,  although  only  1  in  excess  of  the  number 
passed  by  the  preceding  legislature.  One  joint  resolution  was 
passed.  Six  bills  and  thi^  items  in  appropriation  bills  were  vetoed 
and  all  of  the  vetoes  were  sustained.    Kine  bills  were  pocket  vetoed. 

The  laws  of  the  session  have  been  published  in  a  volume  of  405 
pages. 

The  expenses  of  the  Territorial  legislatures  have  greatly  exceeded 
those  of  the  previous  le^slatures  in  the  three-quarters  of  a  century 
of  Hawaii's  legislative  history,  but  those  of  recent  sessions  have  been 
less  than  those  of  earlier  sessions  under  the  Territorial  government, 
notwithstanding  the  much  larger  amount  of  work  accomplished. 
Those  of  the  last  legislature  amounted  to  $83,495.75,  an  increase  of 
$13,249.91  over  the  amount  for  the  preceding  legislature.  Those  of 
the  last  two  legislatures  were  increased  by  $9,000  each  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  legislators  from  $400  to  $600 
for  a  regular  session  under  the  amendments  made  by  Congress  to  the 
organic  act  three  years  ago. 

Work  of  legislaiwres. 


Years. 

Days  in 
session. 

Cost  of 
session.! 

Cost  per 
day. 

Cost  per 

bin 

passed. 

Bills 
intro- 
duoed. 

Bilis 
paased. 

Bills 
^toed.s 

Vetoes 

so^ 

tained. 

1901 

116 
12 

120 
12 

108 
60 
60 
6 
60 
60 

104,664.94 
4,028.70 
90,943.94 
11,079.68 
62,580.06 
57,258.35 
58,225.02 
11,636.61 
70,245.84 
83,495.75 

1816.00 

13,506.78 

842 

27 

8 

8 

1902* 

1908.."!!!!!!I1I!!I.. 

757.86 

867.96 

415 
24 
387 
861 
388 
7 
410 
466 

106 
14 
111 
141 
152 
3 
169 

iro 

8 

1 

22 

26 

8 

7 

19044 

1 

1905..... 

1907 

605.57 
054.31 
970.42 

563.80 
406.08 
383.06 

14 
14 

1909 

7 

19004    

1911 

1, 170. 76 
1,391.59 

415.66 
491.15 

5 
6 

8 

1918 

6 

1  Part  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  four  regular  sessions  were  paid  out  of  the  Fedetal  appropriatioiis,  as  fol- 
lows: 1907, 127,349.04;  1909,  829,939.26;  1911,  828,938.38;  1913,  830,000.  A  few  other  bills  are  yet  to  be  paid 
lior  1913. 

« The  vetoes  in  the  table  do  not  inolude  vetoes  of  items  in  appropriation  bills  or  pocket  vetoes.  Tbs 
record  as  to  Items  in  appropriation  bflls  Is  as  Ibllows:  In  1908,  48  vetoed,  all  sustalnea;  In  1906,  43  vetoed, 
35  sustained;  in  1907, 13  vetoed,  3  sustained;  in  1909. 10  vetoed.  8  sostaiUBd;  in  1911, 8  vetoed,  1  snstated, 
in  1913, 3  vetoed,  allsostained.  The  record  as  to  pocket  vetoes  is  as  follows:  In  1906, 12;  in  1907, 18;  in  1906! 
17;  in  1911, 6:  in  1913, 9. 

•  Special  sessku  of  senate. 

« Special  senion  of  legislatare. 
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CITY  AND  COUNTT  OOYERNMENTS. 

Local  governments  in  Hawaii  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Thejr  were  established  for  the  first  time  on  July  Ij  1905,  when  the 
Territory  was  divided  into  four  counties,  one  of  which,  namely,  that 
comprising  the  island  of  Oahu,  was  converted,  on  January  1,  1909, 
into  a  city  and  county,  to  be  known  as  the  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu, with  larger  powers  and  a  mayor.  There  is  a  fifth  county  nomi- 
nally, the  sm5l  one  comprising  the  leper  settlement,  which,  however, 
is  governed  by  the  board  of  health. 

These  governments  have  been  steadily  developed.  At  first  the 
tendency  was  to  extend  their  powers  and  increase  their  revenues 
without  giving  much  attention  to  possible  abuses.  Now,  however, 
experience  ana  the  wearing  off  of  the  novelty  has  led  to  greater  care 
in  legislation,  in  elections  of  officers^  and  in  holding  officers  to  their 
responsibilities,  with  a  view  to  securing  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency 
and  honesty  as  practicable.  Some  of  these  governments  have  done 
80  well  that  there  is  comparatively  little  room  for  criticism.  The 
one  that  has  been  most  conspicuously  disappointing  is  that  of  the 
county  of  Hawaii,  comprising  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 
Finally  sufficient  indications  of  wrongdoing  were  discovered  to  lead 
the  last  legislature  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  and  grant  the 
necessary  authority  for  a  tnorough  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
that  county  by  a  commission.  That  investigation  is  now  well  along, 
with  the  result  that  probably  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so  of 
the  coimty's  moneys,  which  have  been  improperly  taken  or  used,  will 
be  recovered,  and  several  officials  have  already  pleaded  guilty  or  have 
been  convicted  of  various  offenses.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  the  administration  of  the  local  ^vernments 
generally  and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  them.  Early  in  the  fiscal 
year  a  convention  was  held  at  Hilo  for  the  consideration  of  local 
government  questions,  and  later  in  Honolulu  much  interest  was 
manifested  and  work  done  toward  bringing  about,  if  possible,  a  so- 
called  commission  form  of  government,  and  in  general  more  thought 
is  being;  given  to  the  proper  development  of  the  local  govemments. 

At  tSe  recent  session  many  laws  were  passed  for  further  adjust- 
ing the  relations  between  the  Territory  and  the  local  governments  in 
financial  and  other  matters,  and  for  increasing  the  powers  of  those 
governments.  For  important  laws  of  a  political  nature  relating  to 
these  governments  see  "Elections"  and  "Legislature."  The  coun- 
ties were  given  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  public  improvements. 
Such  improvements  of  a  local  nature  as  have  hitherto  been 
made  out  of  loan  funds  have  been  provided  for  by  the  issuance  of 
Territorial  bonds.'  Thus  in  respect  of  loan  moneys,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent revenues,  the  local  governments  have  for  the  most  part  put  off 
their  swaddling  clothes.  Special  laws  were  passed  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  providing  for  the  opening  of  new  streets  and 
the  improvement  of  existing  streets  through  the  issuance  of  bonds 
secured  by  the  property  benefited,  the  bonds  to  be  paid  by  local 
assessments;  also  for  the  transfer  from  the  Territory  to  that  city 
and  county  of  the  extensive  city  water  and  sewer  works,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cash  basis  fund. 

The  total  income  of  the  counties,  except  certain  small  collections 
made  by  them  before  1910,  has  been  as  follows:  1906,  $1,108,569.58, 
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which,  for  purposes  of  .comparison  should,  for  special  reasons,  be 
somewhat  smaller;  1907,  $951,582.22;  1908,  $1,091,328.83;  1909, 
$1,189,452.86;  1910,  $1,394,693.29;  1911,  $1,451,839.67:  1912.  $1,755,- 
466.88;  1913,  $2,009,531.32.  The  county  revenues  of  the  last  year 
exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $254,064.44.  For  tlie  four 
counties,  Honolulu  (Oahu),  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai,  there  were 
increases  of  $114,587.89,  $87,533.08,  $24,150.36,  and  $27,793.11,  re- 
spectively. Since  1907  the  increase  each  year  over  the  revenues  of 
the  preceding  year  for  all  counties  has  been  as  follows:  1908, 
$139,746.61;  1909,  $98,124.03;  1910,' $205,240.43;  1911,  $56,946.38; 
1912,  $303,627.21 ;  1913,  $254,064.44. 

Income  of  counties,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1919. 


CoUected  by  Tetritocy  for  oonntta. 


Oenenl 


Roftd 
tax. 


Collected  by  coonties. 


Fines 
and 
costs. 


Water 
and 


Misoella- 


TotaL 


HonoIalaCOaha)... 

HawaU 

ICanl 

Kaoal 

T(rtal 

Total,  1912.... 


1660,792.75 
340,694.58 
260,761.39 
158, 14a  53 


150,319.31 
44,677.36 
28, 157. 17 
24,039.10 


$144, 54a  26 

71.991.66 

26,964.64 

19,488.17 


f30,26&27 
26,15&99 
15,512.52 
6,633.64 


$14,726l88 
11,986.02 
5,243.99 


139,555.45 
7,34a  53 
7,806.29 
6,283.39 


S834,47&M 
805, 49a  00 
350,837.01 
218,728LSS 


1,420,389.25 
1,195,624.20 


166,092.94 
148,473.48 


262,984.73 
260,076.87 


78,473.42 
77,397.91 


81,90a29 
26,878.76 


89,684. 
38,115l 


692,009, 


061. 


i,53L32 
755,466.88 


224,866.06 


7,610.46 


6,092. 14 


1,075.61 


5,027.53    21,609.08     2S4,06i.44 


FINANCES. 

The  year  on  the  whole  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one  in  respect 
of  both  receipts  and  expenditures  of  both  current  and  loan  funds. 
The  preceding  legislature  had  enacted  so  much  financial  legislation 
of  an  important  nature  that  the  last  legislature  was  not  called  oa 
to  do  much  in  that  line,  although  a  number  of  desirable  laws  were 
passed,  several  of  which  are  referred  to  in  various  parts  of  this 
report. 

BONDED  DEBT. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^rear  was 
$5,454,000,  which  was  increased  during  the  year  by  the  issue  of 
$1,500,000  of  4  per  cent  public-improvement  bonds,  and  decreased  by 
the  payment  or  $110,000  of  the  1903  issue  of  4  per  cent  fire-claim 
bonds,  leaving  a  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  $6,844,000  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  as  follows: 

Territorial  bonded  indebtedness^  June  SO,  191S. 


Date  of  issue. 

Term 

hi 
years. 

Interest. 

Sale 
price. 

Per- 

oentage 

basis. 

Aggregate 
outstand- 
ing. 

Date  due. 

When  sold. 

Oct  1,1903 

5-15 
5-15 
6-15 
5-15 
5-16 
6-15 
20-30 
20-30 

Percent. 

4 

4 

100.0626 
100.100 
101.375 
98.125 
98.150 
98.250 
101.5876 
100.6887 

.    4.49 
4.23 
3.70 
3.66 
3.66 
3.66 
3.88 
3.985 

81,000,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

750,000 

294,000 

200,060 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

Oct     1,1918 
Jan.     2,1990 
Oct.     4,1020 
Jan.     2,1921 
Oct.     1,1822 
Oct.     1,1984 
Aug.    1,1941 
Sept.    3,1942 

New  York. 

Jan.  3, 1906 

Do. 

Oct.  4, 1906 

HMiohiJu. 

Jan.  2, 1906 

New  York. 

Oct.  1,1907 

TT^fiAfnlq 

Oct.  1,1909 

Do. 

Aug.  1.1911 

New  York. 

Sept.  3,1912 

Do. 

TotalJmie80,1913. 

6,844,000 
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The  bonded  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  8.90  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  The  limit  oi  the  a£;gregate  indebt- 
edness is  fixed  by  the  organic  act  at  7  per  cent  of  such  assessed  value 
and  the  limit  of  the  amount  that  may  oe  incurred  in  any  one  year  is 
fixed  at  1  per  cent. 

No  city  or  county  bonds  have  ever  been  issued.  Hitherto  public 
improvements,  whether  of  a  strictly  Territorial  or  of  a  local  nature, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  made  out  of  loan  moneys,  have  been  pro- 
vided for  out  of  Territorial  bonds,  but  during  the  last  few  years  a 
distinction  has  been  made  between  bonds  the  proceeds  of  wmch  are 
used  for  Territorial  improvements  and  bonds  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  used  for  local  improvements.  The  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
the  latter  are  reauired  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Territory  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  local  governments  for  whose  benefit  the  bonds  are 
issued.  The  last  legislature,  however,  authorized  the  issuance  of 
bcmds  by  the  local  governments  for  their  own  public  improvements, 
subject  to  a  referendum  in  each  case  to  the  voters. 

The  legislature  two  years  ago  authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $8,797,240  for  public  improvements  and  the  last  legis- 
lature amended  the  law  by  additions,  omissions,  and  alterations  so  as 
to  authorize  the  issuance  of  an  aggregate  of  $4,503,970.99.  These, 
although  all  are  by  law  and  from  the  standpoint  of  purchasers  uncon- 
ditiondly  Territorial  bonds,  majr  be  classified  as  (1)  those,  amount- 
ing to  $1,938,007.26,  for  Territorial  public  improvements,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  Territorial  revenues;  (2)  those,  amounting  to 
$880,000,  for  special  public  improvements,  namely,  the  Honolulu  water 
and  sewer  works,  wnich  are  still  under  the  Territorial  government, 
but  will  be  transferred  to  the  city  and  county  of  Hondfulu  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Territory  is  to 
be  reimbursed  out  of  the  revenues  derived  from  those  works;  and  (3) 
those,  amounting  to  $1,735,963.73,  for  county  public  improvements, 
namely,  $346,963.73  for  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  $500,000  for 
tlie  county  of  Maui,  $709,000  for  the  county  of  Hawaii,  and  $180,000 
for  the  county  of  Kauai,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Territory  is 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  respective  counties. 

The  entire  authorized  issue  of  $4,503,970.99  may  be  classified  as 
follows  as  respects  the  nature  of  the  public  improvements  contem- 
plated: Wharves  and  harbors,  $1,400,416.95;  roads,  $1,292,463.73 
water  and  sewer  works,  $930,500;  public  school  buildings,  $276,000 
spnecial  industrial  schools,  $95,000;  other  public  buildings,  $462,590.31 
miscellaneous,  $47,000. 

For  securing  the  necessary  funds  bonds  have  been  issued  at  the  rate 
of  $1,500,000  each  of  the  last  two  years,  yielding  proceeds  to  the 
amount  of  $3,032,645.10,  to  which  should  be  added  $31,972  accrued 
interest  on  deposits  of  loan  moneys  pending  their  expenditure,  and 
$35.65,  the  balance  of  previous  loans,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$3,064,652.75,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,439,325.14  yet  to  be  oDtained 
if  all  the  authorized  public  improvements  are  made  and  require  the 
amounts  appropriateo. 

The  issue  of  two  years  ago  was  sold  on  the  average  at  101.5875  and 
that  of  a  year  ago  at  100.58875.  These  bonds  are  accepted  as  security 
for  United  States  deposits  in  national  banks  at  their  market  value 
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not  exceeding  their  par  value,  excepting  that  the  3^  per  cent  bonds 
are  accepted  at  only  90  per  cent  of  their  par  value. 

All  outstanding  bonds  have  been  issued  for  public  improvements 
except  the  $600,000  issue,  which  was  a  refund  of  public-improvement 
bonds. 

Of  the  $4,214,000  of  bonds  outstanding  when  the  Territory  was 
organized,  $3,241,400  was  paid  by  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
of  annexation.  Since  then  the  Territory  has  paid  off  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $688,000  besides  refunding  $600,000  of  5  per  cent  bonds  at 
4  per  cent.  All  of  the  bonds  issued  before  annexation  and  the  first 
issue  after  annexation  have  been  paid.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
sinking-funds  acts  payments  should  be  larger  herearter. 

In  the  sinking-fund  account  the  net  cash  balance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  $29,086.55,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  from 
land  sales,  $10,027.30;  from  revenues,  Honolulu  waterworks, 
$15,722.58;  from  revenues,  Honolulu  sewer  works,  $2,161.73;  from 
interest  on  bank  deposits,  $673.94;  from  general  revenues,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  sinking-fund  acts,  $52,346.74 ;  making  a  total  of  $110,- 
018.84,  of  which  $110,000  was  paid  for  redemption  of  4  per  cent 
bonds,  including  one  bond  advertised  but  not  yet  presented  for  pay- 
ment, leaving  a  balance  of  $18.84  at  the  close  of  the  vear. 

In  the  loan- fund  account  the  net  cash  balance  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  year  was  $870,265.95,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  $1,508,- 
881.35  from  the  sale  of  $1,500,000  par  value  of  bonds,  and  $19,542.54 
from  interest  on  bank  deposits,  malring  a  total  of  $2,398,639.84, 
against  which  warrants  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $1,546,- 
807.15,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  net  cash  balance  of 
$851,832.69. 

BECEIPTS  AND  DISBUBSEMENT& 

It  is  still  difficult  to  make  financial  statements  of  value  for  pur- 
pNOses  of  comparison  between  different  years,  both  because  the  finan- 
cial relations  between  the  Territorial  government  and  the  compara- 
tively newly  created  county  governments  are  still  in  process  of  ad- 
justment, and  because  of  the  creation  of  many  special  accounts  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  the  transfers  that  are  made  from  time  to 
time  to  and  from  such  accounts  from  and  to  the  general  accoimt 
Changes  are  made  at  each  su(x;essive  session  of  the  legislature.  Ad- 
vances are  made  from  the  general  account  to  special  accounts  when 
the  latter  are  short  and  reimbursed  to  the  general  account  from  the 
special  accounts  when  they  are  repleted.  Tne  Territory  still  collects 
and  pays  over  to  the  counties  the  greater  part  of  their  revenues  and 
in  turn  receives  back  from  them  certain  amounts,  as,  for  instance, 
for  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  and  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
counties. 

However,  taking  the  general  account  alone,  the  net  receipts  for 
the  year,  arter  deducting  transfers  back  from  special  funds  and  pay- 
ments back  from  counties,  were  $4,247,701.77,  an  increase  of  $880,- 
073.21  over  the  amount  ($3,867,628.56)  for  the  preceding  vear.  The 
net  disbursements,  including  transfers  to  special  fimds  and  payments 
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to  counties  less  transfers  and  payments  back  from  such  funds  and 
counties,  were  $4^08,389.82,  an  increase  of  $301,866.81  over  the 
amount  ($3,906,523.01)  for  the  preceding  year.  The  net  receipts 
exceeded  the  net  disbursements  by  $89,311.95.  If  there  is  deducted 
also  from  the  disbursements  $7,152.46  paid  on  account  of  one  of  the 
counties  and  to  be  paid  back  by  it,  the  excess  would  be  $46,464.41. 
The  net  cash  balance  in  the  general  account  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  $660,720.99,  as  compared  with  $621,409.04  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Taking  all  current  revenue  accounts,  both  general  and  special,  the 
net  cash  balances  at  the  close  of  the  year  aggregated  $1,308,247.09, 
a  decrease  of  $5,539.34  from  the  amount  ($1,313,786.43)  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the  above  $7,152.46 
advanced  temporarily  to  one  of  the  counties,  there  is  an  increase  of 
$1,613.12  instead  of  a  decrease  of  $5,539.34. 

The  principal  increases  in  revenue  were  in  property  taxes  and  land 
sales.  Smaller  increases  of  importance  were  in  general  income  taxes, 
documentaiT  stamps,  and  harbor,  wharf,  and  pilot  revenues.  The 
principal  decrease  was  in  inheritance  taxes,  which  were  only 
$19,421.54,  as  compared  with  $187,974.95  for  the  preceding  year, 
which  amount  was  excepti<Hially  large. 

The  disbursements  included  $1,011,091.21,  as  compared  with 
$994,326.51  for  the  preceding  year  for  general  expenses;  $194,576.25, 
as  compared  with  $218,935  for  interest  on  the  public  debt;  $2,107,- 
384.16,  as  compared  with  $1,505,557.30  in  transfers  to  special 
accounts;  and  $1,595,141.35,  as  compared  with  $1,343,997.68  in  pay- 
ments to  tihie  coimties.  The  transfers  back  from  special  accounts 
amounted  to  $541,774.04,  and  the  payments  back  by  the  counties 
amounted  to  $158,190.60.  The  disbursements  included  the  legislative 
and  election  expenses,  which  come  only  once  in  two  years,  and  there 
were  unusually  large  expenditures  out  of  current  revenues  for  perma- 
nent improvements.  The  principal  decrease  in  disbursements  was  in 
expenditures  for  the  public  health. 

Cash  <m  hand  and  floating  indebtedness,  general  account,  at  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiflcalyean. 

Cash  on 
band. 

Outstanding 
warrants. 

Net  floating 
indebtedness 

Net  cadi 
available  for 
ensuing  yeAr. 

1901 

176,994.97 

287,131.30 

73,181.63 

66,013.29 

69,406.49 

336,331.37 

348,216.61 

391,787.19 

463,106.76 

846,218.61 

822,282.07 

690,650.70 

no,  729. 60 

1176,406.46 
297,427.87 
240,713.42 
720,093.99 
626,039.28 
72,227.96 
34,740.40 
226,891.71 
170,718.67 
146,247.65 
161,978.68 
60,141.66 
66,008.61 

1100,600.48 

10,296.67 

167,531.79 

663,480.70 

676,630.79 

1802 

190S 

1904 

1806 

1906..               

9263,103.41 
313,476.02 

1807 

1006 

165,845.48 
282,388.10 
096,970.96 
660,303.49 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

621,409.04 
660,720.99 

1913 
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Treaamiy  cash  hakmoe$^  M  aoooimts,  at  end  o/  fUoal  yemrn  1910,  1911,  191B^ 

and  191X 


Aoooanta. 

1010 

lOU 

1013 

UU 

CuireDtnvenoeB: 

Ctamenl 

6846,218.61 
84,190.87 

8822,282.07 

344,633.33 

124,464.14 

3,808.62 

8880,66a  70 

807,68a  91 

261,601.41 

2,868.80 

78,006.73 

29,680.01 

32^1.82 

20,027.26 

8718, 73a  OB 

Sanitatioii  ftmTT. 

281,20a41 
348,373.13 

4,804.02 

205a  09 

Bolioolftmd 

36,468.30 

Blnklnff  ftmd 

24,079.11 
14,1S6l08 
17,088.00 

17,086.70 
11411.28 
38,807.07 

11018.84 

Ppwdiiriwp<i«f4^.. 

104,808.00 

10,476.43 

Totil ^ 

970,888.63 
90,884.35 

1,360,120.08 
41,848.37 

1,410,377.86 
917,468.14 

1.400.800.38 

Lotntand 

878,779.80 

Onnd  total 

1,681,060.88 

1,301,988.43 

2,327,844.00 

2,279,  OBa  88 

BeoelpU  and  dUhursemenU,  general  aooonni,  /Itool  fear  ended  June  SO,  191$, 


Tnxea: 

Real  property $1, 087, 200. 82 

Pergonal  property 916,470.52 

Specific    property     (automobiles,    carriages, 

etc )  

Income,  general 

Income,  special 


Penonal  (poll,  school,  road) 

Interest  and  penalties  <m  above  taxes 

Insurance  

Inheritance , 


64,026.21 
518,886.40 
422,004.89 
242,807.80 
11, 158. 27 
30,909.18 
19, 421. 54 


Documentary  stamps.. 
Land  sales.. 


Land  revenues  (rents,  etc.)^ 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer  revenues. 

Harbor,  wharf,  and  pUot  revenues 

Recording  tees 

Fines  and  costs.  _ 


Support  of  United  States  prisoners 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  (exclusive  of  $19,542.54  on  loan  fund). 
Miscellaneous 


$8,256,574.58 

48,422.50 

192,526.29 

287,584.41 

178,  848. 22 

101, 109. 12 

22,241.25 

1,198.80 

4,860.50 

17,720.86 

186,675.74 


Total  receipts 

CSash  balance  July  1, 1912. 


4,247,701.77 
690, 560. 70 


Transferred  from  special  accounts $541, 774. 04 

Paid  by  counties 158,190.60 


4,938,252.47 


Total. 


699,964.64 


5,638,217.11 


DISBUBSBMENTS. 


Outstanding  warrants  June  80,  1912.. 

Expenses  for  fiscal  year  1912-18: 

Legislature  

EHections  

Governor's  and  secretary's  offices. 

Library   of  Hawaii 

Archives  bureau 

National  Guard 


Expenses  of  distinguished  visitors. 


50, 490. 82 
8, 795. 71 

11,090.48 

11,400.14 
5, 685. 75 

13, 160.  78 
6,168.24 


60,141.66 
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Bxpenses  for  fiscal  year  1912-13 — Ciontiiined. 

Promotion   $6,000.00 

PensloaB 16, 371. 61 

AucUting  department 11,070.76 

Treasnry  department 22, 380. 92 

Tax   bureau 78, 202. 37 

CoUege  of  HawaU 11,411.12 

Pablic  works   department 151,762.84 

Harbor   commission 64,068.01 

Public  lands  department 16, 366. 79 

Survey    department 13, 562. 47 

Public  bealth  departm^it 397,473.84 

Judiciary  d^artment 13, 418. 40 

Attorney  gaieral's  department 17,021.78 

Prison 66, 689. 10 

Record  bureau   19,103.33 

Bepaymoit  of  lic«ise  fees 2, 350. 00 

'  Hawaii  County  investigation 7,162.46 

$1,011,001.21 

Interest  on  public  debt 194,076.25 

Transferred  to  special  accounts: 

Immigration  and  conservation 424,319.59 

Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works 178, 864. 00 

Sinking    fund 80. 932. 29 

Land  purcbases 16, 918. 30 

Homestead    roads 156,291.90 

Surveying  and  opoiing  homesteads 25, 000. 00 

Homesteaders'  improvements 240.00 

Registered  land  assurance 973.30 

Industrial    schools i 1, 069. 48 

Lahainaluna   school 93. 28 

College  of  HawaU 2, 120. 24 

Sanitation   fund 5, 144. 94 

School   fund 1, 183, 356. 24 

Immigration,  labor,  and  statistics  (marketing 

bureau) 13,876.19 


Prison  land  sales,  act  166,  1911 18,165.00 

Kaupakalua  land  sales 19.40 


Paid  to  counties : 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu 736, 072. 10 

County  of  Hawaii 380, 600. 12 

County  of  Maui 293,456.78 

County  of  Kauai 185,012.35 


2, 107, 884. 15 


1,595,141.35 


Unpaid  warrants  1898-99 161. 50 


Total  disbursements 4, 977, 496. 12 

Current  cash  balance 716,729.60 


Less  outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1913 56, 008. 61 


660,720.99 


Total 5,638,217.11 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

The  special  loan  and  sinking  funds  have  been  stated  above  under 
the  heading  ^^Beceipts  and  dismirsements*" 

In  the  immi^ation  and  conservation  fund,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  special  tax  of  2  per  cent  until  the  end  of  the  last  calendar 
year  and  1  per  cent  since  then  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  the  net 
cash  balance  on  July  1,  1912,  was  $301,129.96,  to  whidi  was  added 
during  the  year  $424,319.59,  namely,  $422,094.39  from  the  special 
income  tax  and  $2,225.20  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total 
of  $725,449.55,  of  which  $351,685.17  was  expended  for  immigration, 
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$97,060.69  for  conservation  purposes,  and  $8,153.79  for  animal  in- 
dustry and  entomology,  making  a  total  of  $456,899.55,  leaving  a  net 
cask  balance  on  June  30,  1913,  of  $268,550.  Until  the  end  of  April 
three-fourths  of  this  fund  was  devoted  to  immigration  and  one- 
fourth  to  conservation  purposes,  the  latter  including  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  with  its  three  divi- 
sions of  forestry,  animal  industry,  and  entomology,  but  since  then  tiie 
distribution  of  the  fund  has  kJeen  one-half  for  immigration,  one- 
fourth  for  the  divisions  of  animal  industry  and  entomology  and  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  one- 
fourth  for  other  conservation  purposes.  Forestry  will  nereafter  be 
provided  for  out  of  water  licenses. 

In  the  general  school  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  the 
rapport  of  the  public  schools,  the  net  casli  balance  on  July  1,  1912, 
was  $58,755.86,  to  which  was  added  during  the  vear  $1,183,356.24, 
namely,  $96,443.25  from  the  personal  school  tax  of  $2  per  male  from 
20  to  60  years  of  age,  $616,901.44  from  general  property  taxes,  $11.55 
mterest  <m  bank  deposits,  and  $470,000  transferrea  from  the  genersl 
account;  and  the  disbursements  were  $685,934.04  for  school  expendi- 
tures, and  $540,159.16  transferred  to  the  general  account,  leaving  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a  net  cash  balance  of  $16,018.90. 

In  the  Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works  fund,  consisting  of  the 
revenues  of  those  works,  the  net  cash  balance  on  July  1^  1912,  was 
89  cents,  to  which  was  added  during  the  year  $178,864,  namely, 
$157,225.83  receipts  from  waterworks,  $21,617.39  receipts  from  sewer 
works,  and  $20.78  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total  of  $178,- 
864.89,  of  which  $141,429.10  was  expended  for  waterworks,  namely, 
$87^8.06  for  maintenance  and  improvements,  $38,448.46  for  interest 
on  bonds,  and  $15,722.58  for  redemption  of  bonds;  and  $35,385.70  for 
sewer  works,  namely,  $18,592.02  for  maintenance  and  improvements, 
$14,631.95  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  $2,161.73  for  re^mption  of 
bonds,  making  a  total  of  $176,814.80,  leaving  a  net  cash  balance  on 
June  30,  1913,  of  $2,050.09. 

In  the  sanitation  fund  account,  consisting  of  transfers  from  the 
general  account  for  the  reclamation  of  wet  lands,  the  expenditures 
for  which  are  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  owners  of  such  lands,  the  net 
C4ish  balance  on  July  1,  1912,  was  $251,601.41,  to  which  was  added 
during  the  yeas  $5,144.94  interest  on  bank  deposits,  making  a  total 
of  $256,746.35,  of  which  $8^74.53  was  expended,  leaving  a  net  cash 
balance  on  June  30, 1913,  of  $248,371.82. 

There  are  many  special  funds  of  lesser  amounts.  Of  these,  one  is 
for  surveying  and  opening  homesteads  from  moneys  received  from 
sales  and  leases  of  public  lands,  four  are  for  the  construction  of 
homestead  roads  in  the  respective  counties  from  the  proceeds  of 
homesteads  sold  in  those  counties,  seven  are  for  the  construction 
of  roads  in  as  many  tracts  sold  for  residence  purposes  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  those  tracts,  respectively,  three  are  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
required  for  public  purposes  in  the  respective  counties  from  the 
proceeds  of  lands  sold  for  other  than  homestead  purposes  in  those 
counties,  six  are  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  earnings  of  cer- 
tain institutions  or  services  for  the  benefit  of  such  institutions  or 
services,  namely,  the  College  of  Hawaii,  three  industrial  schools,  t-he 
locestry  service,  and  tlie  marketing  bureau;  one  is  the  land  registra- 
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tion  assurance  fund,  and  several  are  for  other  purposes.    A  state- 
ment of  all  the  special  funds  follows : 

statement  of  all  funds  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  J91S. 


Funds. 


Net  cash 
July  1, 1912. 


Receipts 
fiscal  year.' 


Total 
available. 


Expended 
fiscal  year.i 


Net  cash 

June  30, 

1913. 


Special: 
Imi 


tion  and  conservation. . . 


Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works . 

Sanitation 

Si 

and  opening  home- 


Homestead  roads— 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

Maul 

Kauai 

Residenoe  tract  roads— 

Alewa 

Kawafloa 

Maldld 

WaiakB 

Kullouou 

Olaa 

Auwaiolimu 

Land  purchase— 

Oahu 

HawaU 

Maul 

CoUece  of  Hawaii 

TAhahmlimft  iir»hnnl 

Boys' industrial  school 

GirV  industrial  school 

Forestry 

Marketing  bureau 

Land  registratfon  assurance 

Homesteaders'  improvements. 

Fire  claims 

School  tax 

Prison  land  sales,  act  166, 1911 . 
Eaupakalua  land  sales 


1301,129.96 

58,766.86 

89 

251,601.41 

29,086.65 


5,562.05 
8,433.51 
1,049.80 
1,287. 14 

3, 46a  60 
2,105.90 
2,300.10 
129.40 
2,267.00 
3,237.82 


1424,319.60 

1,183,356.24 

178,864.00 

5.144,94 

80,932.29 

25,ooaoo 

3,994.28 

22,296.02 

3,279.00 

2,486.19 

723.37 
2,552.56 
3,854.80 


1,804.53 

3,050.00 

251.00 

64.91 
4,778.14 
2,482.61 

84.53 
2,955.00 
1,037.16 
2,315.51 
625.00 
2,467.87 

54.30 


345.89 

052.17 

116,108.72 

15,757.30 
1,161.00 


2, 12a  24 
93.28 
929.43 
140.05 


13,87a  19 
973.30 
24a  00 


18,165.00 
19.40 


1725,449.55 

1,242,112.10 

178,864.89 

256, 74a  35 

110,018.84 

25,00a96 

9,546.33 

30,729.43 

4,328.80 

3,772.33 

4,183.97 
4,65&55 
6,163.90 
129.40 
2,602.80 
3,889.90 
116,10a72 

17,561.88 

4,22a  00 

251.00 

2,186.15 

4,871.42 

3,412.04 

224.58 

2,955.00 

14,913.34 

3,288.81 

865.00 

2,467.87 

54.30 

18,165.00 

19.40 


1456,899.55 

1,226.093.20 

176,814.80 

8,374.63 

ioo,ooaoo 

24,714.22 

6,679.91 

4,946.42 

3,349.00 

608.70 

3,457.35 
1,711.13 
4,651.96 


1,201.47 

34a  16 

78, 97a  68 

14,683.00 
2,634.00 


1,88&86 
4,819.67 
3,355.36 


14,095. 10 


625.00 

2,4«7.e7 

54.30 


8268, 56a  00 

16,018.90 

2, 06a  00 

248,371.82 

1,018.84 

28a  74 

2, 86a  42 

25,784.01 

979.80 

3,268.68 

72a  62 
2,M7.« 
1,611.94 

129.40 

1,401.43 

3,549.83 

37,182.14 

2,87&83 
1,58a  00 

251.00 

29a  79 
51.75 
5a  68 

224.58 
2,955.00 

81&24 
3,28&81 

24a  00 


18, 16a  00 
19.40 


Total  special  from  current  rev- 


General  ftmd 

Total  all  funds. 


602,377.39 
870,265.95 
621,409.04 


2,107,384.15 
1,528,373.89 
4, 947, 66a  41 


2,799,761.54 
2,398,639.84 
5,569,075.45 


2,152,235.44 
1,546,807.15 
4,908,354.46 


647, 52a  10 
851,882.09 
660, 72a  99 


2,184,052.38 


8,583,424.45 


10, 767, 47a  83 


8,607,397.05 


2,160,079.78 


&  The  receipts  and  expenditures  under  some  of  these  funds  bidude  transfers  from  or  to  other  funds. 
Such  transfers  aggregated  82,107^384.15  from  the  general  ftmd  to  various  special  ftmds  and  8541,774.0* 
from  special  ftmds  to  the  general  nmd. 

TAXATION. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  tax  system  during  the  last 
few  years.   At  present  the  taxes  are  as  follows : 

The  principal  tax  is  the  general  property  tax.  The  rate  varies 
according  to  needs.  This  year  the  rate  is  1.115  per  cent  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu,  1.10  per  cent  in  the  county  of  Maui,  1.16 
per  cent  in  the  county  of  Kauai,  and  1.23  per  cent  in  the  county  of 
Hawaii.  These  are  lower  this  year  than  last  year  for  Maui,  higher 
of  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  and  the  same  for  Kauai.  The  Territory  takes 
the  portion  paid  in  respect  of  property  which  is  not  of  a  local  nature, 
such  as  that  used  in  transmitting  intelligence,  passengers,  mail  or 
freight  from  one  island  to  another  or  to  vessels  at  sea  or  to  other 
lands.    The  counties  take  so  much  as  is  required  up  to  one-half  of 
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1  per  cent  for  current  expenses  and  up  to  two-thirds  of  1  per  c^it  for 
current  expenses  and  permanent  improvements  together  on  all  other 
property^  within  their  respective  limits.  The  remamder  goes  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  county  bonds,  if 
any,  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Territorv  for 
the  benefit  of  the  counties,  school  buildings  and  grounds,  which  are 
cared  for  by  the  counties,  general  support  of  the  schools,  which  are 
under  the  Territory,  and  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes. 

The  specific  property  taxes  are  on  carriages,  carts,  etc.,  ^  or  $5; 
on  bicycles,  $1,  and  on  automobiles,  1  cent  a  pound,  all  of  which  so 
to  the  counties  for  road  purposes ;  and  on  dogs,  $1,  which  goes  to  the 
counties  for  general  purposes. 

The  personal  taxes  are  poll,  $1:  road,  $2;  school,  $2,  paid  by  males 
from  20  to  60  years  of  age.  Of  these  the  counties  take  the  poll  taxes 
for  general  purposes  and  the  road  taxes  for  road  purposes,  and  the 
Territory  takes  the  school  taxes  for  school  purpose. 

The  general  income  tax  is  2  per  cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,500. 
This  goes  to  the  Territory  for  general  purposes.  The  special  income 
tax  was  2  per  cent  until  the  present  calendar  year  and  now  is  1  per 
cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000.  This  goes  to  the  Territory  for 
immigration  and  conservation  purposes,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  until 
this  calendar  year,  and  now  half  and  half. 

The  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes  go  to  the  Territory  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  inheritance  tax  is  2  per  cent  of  direct  inheritances 
in  excess  of  $5,000  and  5  per  cent  of  collateral  inheritance  in  excess 
of  $500.  The  insurance  tax  is  2  per  cent  of  gross  premiums,  less 
return  premiums  and  reinsurance,  and,  in  the  case  or  life  insurance 
companies,  less  expenses  also. 

The  taxes  collected  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,256,574.58,  an 
increase  of  $82,929.59  over  the  amount  ($3,173,644.99)  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  increase  was  chiefly  in  the  general  property  and 
general  income  taxes.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  special  income 
taxes  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate,  which,  however,  was  offset 
largely  by  the  payment  in  advance  by  many  taxpayers  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  tax  that  would  not  become  delinquent  until  November  of 
the  present  year.  There  was  a  large  decrease  also  in  the  inheritance 
tax,  not,  inaeed,  from  the  normal,  but  from  the  amount  collected 
during  the  preceding  year,  which  was  abnormally  high.  The  gen- 
eral property  tax  amounted  to  $1,952,671.34,  as  compared  with 
$1,714,850.27  for  the  preceding  year.  The  general  and  special  inc<»ne 
taxes  aggregated  $935,480.79^  as  compared  with  $930,752.25  lor  the 
preceding  year.  The  inheritance  tax  amounted  to  $19,421.54,  as 
compared  with  $187,974.95  for  the  preceding  year.  The  insurance 
tax  amounted  to  $30,909.13,  as  compared  witti  $25,420.95  for  the 
preceding  year. 

Other  revenues  were  received  by  tiie  Territory  to  the  amount  of 
$991^127.19,  and  by  the  counties  to  the  amount  of  $433,049.13,  thus 
making  the  total  revenues  for  the  Territory  and  ike  coanties 
$4,680,750.90,  of  which  $2,671,219.58  went  to  the  Territory  and 
$2,009,531.32  to  or  for  the  counties,  including  $78,086.02,  the  cost  of 
assessing  and  collecting  taxes  by  the  Territory  principally  for  the 
counties,  and  $80,104.58,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  bonds 
iasRied  by  the  Territory  for  the  counties.    For  the  preceding  year 
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the  total  revenues  amounted  to  $4,315,972.76,  of  which  $2,560,505.88 
went  to  the  Territory  and  $1,755,466.88  to  the  counties.  The  sources 
and  distribution  of  all  revenues,  Territorial  and  county,  are  shown 
in  the  first  table  below. 

The  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  was  2.44  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected,  as  compared  with  2.48  per  cent  for  the  preceding 
year  and  2.44  per  cent  for  the  year  before  that,  which  was  the  lowest 
up  to  that  time. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  decreased  from 
$176,834,801  to  $175,201,161,  or  about  0.92  per  cent.  There  was  an 
increase  of  4.93  per  cent  in  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  a 
decrea^se  of  9.98,  4.10,  and  3.97  per  cent  in  the  counties  of  Maui, 
Hawaii,  and  Kauai,  respectively.  In  general,  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  assessments  of  corporations,  principally  sugar  plantations,  on 
account  of  short  crops,  low  prices,  and  uncertain  prospects,  but  an 
increase  in  other  property  values,  i)articularly  real  property.  The 
number  of  real  property  taxpayers  increased  from  12,001  to  12,839, 
and  personal  property  taxpayers  from  9,671  to  9,717. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  of  corporations,  firms,  etc.,  de- 
creased from  $133,307,382  to  $126,616,149,  or  from  75.39  to  72.26  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  while  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  increased  from  $20,525,499  to  $23,269,426,  or  from  11.61  to 
13.27  per  cent  of  the  whole;  of  Hawaiians,  from  $13,883,327  to 
$14,275,243,  or  from  7.86  to  8.17  per  cent  of  the  whole;  of  Chinese, 
from  $3,434,475  to  $4,131,739,  or  from  1.94  to  2.36  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  from  $3,266,390  to  $3,767,779,  or 
from  1.83  to  2.15  per  cent  of  the  whole;  of  Japanese,  from  $2,417,528 
to  $3,140,825,  or  jfrom  1.37  to  1.79  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  general  income  tax,  $612,366.62,  exclusive  of  interest  and 
penalties,  with  an  exemption  of  $1,500,  the  sum  of  $440,032.12  was 
paid  by  413  corporations,  firms,  etc.,  $59,836.72  by  1,924  Anglo- 
Saxons,  $7,818.43  by  149  Hawaiians,  $2,218.60  by  107  Japanese, 
$1,487.25  by  80  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  and  $973.50  by  66  Chinese, 
the  total  number  of  taxpayers  being  2,739. 

Of  the  special  income  tax,  $421,969.49,  excluding  interest  and 
penalties,  with  an  exemption  of  $4,000,  the  sum  of  ^95,703.82  was 
paid  by  382  corporations,  firms,  etc.,  $19,906.72  by  272  Anglo-Saxons, 
$5,037.90  by  24  Hawaiians,  $693.08  by  12  Chinese,  $460.22  by  9  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish,  and  $267.75  by  6  Japanese,  the  total  number  of 
taxpayers  being  705. 

Of  the  general  and  special  income  taxes  together,  amounting  to 
$934,326.11,  89.44  per  cent  were  paid  by  corporations,  firms,  etc,  8.54 
per  cent  by  Anglo-Saxons,  1.38  per  cent  by  Hawaiians,  0.30  per  cent 
by  Japanese,  0.21  per  cent  by^  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  and  0.13  per 
cent  by  Chinese.  The  stock  in  the  texpaying  corporaticms  is  owned 
mostly  by  Anglo-Saxons. 
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Tawe9,'hy  years 

Fiscal  year. 

B«jp^^ 

Personal 
property. 

Spedflo 
property. 

Personal 

Income, 
general' 

Income, 
special^ 

1901 

$444,059.63 
532,637.09 
560,456.31 
618,800.81 
609,343.72 
961,433.76 
654,737.94 
640,051.42 
668,721.89 
700,943.35 
706,429.68 
893,331.32 
1,037,200.82 

$190,392.60 
571,248.60 
592,325.37 
607,580.82 
570,654.55 
928,841.53 
631,326.36 
636,266.81 
678,886.40 
720,252.68 
733,806.45 
821,518.95 
915,470.52 

$18,761.36 
20,412.19 
22,501.60 
22,996.80 
23,543.50 
47,989.70 
80,644.40 
41,350.50 
40,968.00 
46,564.50 
40,734.96 
56,930.55 
64,626.21 

$249,604.00 
231,485.00 
265,043.00 
240,736.00 
249,990.00 
243,955.00 
239,001.00 
244,832.00 
235,520.00 
248,663.00 
241,915.00 
243,058.00 
242,307.30 

1902 

$286,630.20 
202,526.44 
170,611.71 
155,978.87 
391,366.65 
187,687.91 
266,241.74 
389,500.94 
435,984.56 
421,375.68 
488,415.96 
513,386.40 

1903 

$893,331.32 
821,518.96 
56,930.65 
243,058.00 
488,416.96 
442,836.29 
4,324.39 
377,604.27 
379,608.89 
442,336.29 
422,094.39 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 ; 

1912 ;;." 

1913 

Fiscal  year. 

Penalties, 
oasts,  and 
interest  > 

Inherit- 
anoe. 

Insanoioe. 

TotaL 

19m _ 

.     $9,294.68 

.     11,847.98 

.      13,385.29 

.      15,848.97 

.      16,509.18 

.      18,703.59 

.     21,436.88 

.      17,607.93 

.      19,137.76 

.      17,262.86 

14,667.90 

14,658.02 

11,158.27 

$980.29 

6,074.34 

1,303.88 

70.00 

6,271.71 

6,879.60 

8,789.74 

21,480.06 

17,011.88 

150,163.11 

38,383.69 

187,974.96 

19,421.64 

$8,228.66 

3,846.00 

4,685.11 

4,623.38 

6,883.69 

8,760.61 

14,202.74 

13,978.38 

36,664.56 

20,141.87 

21,173.76 

26,420.95 

80,900.13 

$1,216,266.20 
1  664,181.48 
1,662,406.46 
1,681,260.49 
1689,175.12 
2,601,990.68 
1796,826.92 
1880  847.88 
2,060,686.71 
2,726,660.04 
2,667,176.90 
3173  644.99 
S.25A.fi74.6S 

1902 

1908 

1904 ::;:::: 

1906 

1906 ::::: : :;*:;::': 

1907 

1906 

1909 ; ;*'*' 

1910 

1911 '..'/.".'.'. : '.'"'. 

1912 

1913 !.!.!.!i!;*;";*;*;*;'!!!;' 

1  For  porposes  of  comparison,  the  real  and  peraonal  property  and  income  taxes  for  1906  should  be  about 
one-thizd  less,  as  they  include  an  extra  half  year's  taxes, 
t  Including  penalties,  costs,  and  interest. 
*  Except  on  income  taxes. 

Assessments  of  real  and  personal  property,  hy  fiscal  years,  since  orffanization  of 

Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  year. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Total. 

1901 

00 
87 
75 
79 
86 
37 
09 
32 
>15 

i67 
10 

86            88 

6            (16 
e            107 
6            i26 
6            164 
6            (78 
6            (14 

6  150 

7  905 
7             (44 

7  (06 

8  '44 
8            (51 

$122,172,928 

1902 

122,910,803 

1903 

120,812,682 

1904 

128,898,604 

1906 

188,924,100 

1906 

131,175,016 

1907 

181,061,228 

1908 

182,290,182 
138,910,820 

1909 

1910 : 

150,268,467 

1911 

154,584,032 

1912 

176,834,801 

1913 

175,201,161 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1913,  hy  taxation  divisions. 


Taxation  divisions. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 

property. 

Total, 
1913. 

Total, 
1912. 

Percent 

hicrease, 

1913. 

Per  cent 

decrease, 

1913. 

First,  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. 
Second,  county  of  Maui 

$46,589,481 
18,328,556 
20,303,521 
8,632,252 

$41,998,665 
12,820,899 
17,180,836 
9,346,952 

$88,588,146 
31,149,456 
37,484,3^ 
17,979,204 

$84,425,449 
34,601,643 
39,086,137 
18,721,572 

4.93 

9.98 

Third,  county  of  Hawaii . 

4.10 

Fourth,  county  of  KauaI 

3.97 

Total  tor  the  Territory 

93,853,810 

81,347,351 

175,201,161 

176,834,801 

.92 
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Assessed  value  of  real  and  pereonctl  property  for  191S,  bp  races^  etc.,  of  Ptm* 

.  payers. 


Real  property.    • 

Personal  property. 

Total  as- 

Taxpayers. 

Number 

tax- 
payers. 

AnesBed 

Tallies. 

Nombv 
tax- 

payers. 

Assessed 

Talues. 

Perant- 
a0s. 

Corporatloiis,  firms,  etc 

Anglo-Paxo^ ... . 

650 

6,020 
755 

2,205 
777 

164,827,136 

20,206,828 

13,015,738 

1,688,510 

3,340,664 

684,046 

668 

1,060 
1,670 
1232 
2,164 

171,780,014 
2,072,608 
1,260,506 
2,443,220 
427  126 
2,466,880 

8126, 616^140 
23,260,426 
14,276,243 

3, 767,  no 
3,140,825 

72.28 
13.27 

Hawaiian^ 

8.17 

Chinese 

2.86 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 

Japanese 

2.16 
1.70 

Total 

12,830 

03,863,810 

0,717 

81,347,861 

176,201,161 

100.00 

Income  taxes '  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  191S,  by  races,  etc.,  of  tarn- 

payers. 


Taxpayers. 


Oenenl  inoome. 


Number 

tax- 
payers. 


Amount 
collected. 


Special  income. 


Number 

tax- 
payers. 


Amount 
collected. 


Total. 


Percent- 


Corporations,  firms,  etc. 

Anglo-Saxons 

HawaUans 

Japanese 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 
Chinese 

Total 


413 
1,924 
140 
107 
80 
66 


8440,032.12 

60,836.72 

7,818.43 

2,218.60 

1,487.26 

073.60 


272 

24 

12 

0 

6 


$806,708.82 

10,006.72 

6,087.00 

608.06 

460.28 

257.76 


8886,736.04 
70,743.44 
12,866.88 
2,811.68 
1,047.47 
1,281.26 


80.44 
8.64 

1.88 
.80 

.n 

.18 


2,730 


612,366.62 


706 


421,060.40 


034,826.11 


100.00 


1  Exckisive  of  interest,  penalties,  and  costs. 
Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  years  ended  June  . 


Fiscal  year. 

Actual 
cost. 

PertMnt- 

ageof 

amount 

ooUeoted. 

Fiscal  year. 

Actual 
cost 

Peroent- 

ageof^ 

amount 

ooUeoted. 

1001 

864,006.06 
63,600.33 
70,104.46 
71,362.16 
60.665.71 
73,360.02 
66,711.41 

4.52 
3.81 
4.25 
4.24 
3.66 
»2.83 
3.78 

1008 

867,160.18 
62,768.42 
66,532.11 
63.616.60 
73,520.67 
78,086.02 

8.64 

19Q2 

1000 

8.08 

1008 

1010 

8.66 

1904 

1911 

8.44 

1006 

1012 

8.48 

1006 

1913 

8.44 

1007 

1  Not  Including  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes. 

sFor  purposes  of  comparison  3.81  should  be  used  Instead  of  2.88. 

CORPORATIONS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  86  mercantile,  7  agricultural,  1  street 
car,  1  bank,  and  10  eleemosynary,  etc.,  corporations — 66  in  all — were 
created,  and  2  agricultural  and  2  mercantile  corporations  were  dis* 
solved,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  864  domestic  corporations — 
an  increase  of  51— divided  as  follows :  Mercantile.  620 ;  agricultural, 
175;  railroad,  12;  saving  and  loan,  11;  trust,  6;  Dank,  5;  insurance, 
8;  street  car^  2;  steamship,  1;  and  eleemosynary,  etc.,  129, 
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The  total  capitalization  of  dmnestic  corporations  other  than  elee- 
mosynary, etc.,  is  $172,788,078,  an  increase  of  $4,515,500,  or  2.09  per 
cent  for  tne  year. 

Foreign  corporations  to  the  number  of  145,  as  compared  with  136 
the  pre^ling  year,  are  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory. 
Four  national  banks  also  do  business  in  the  Territory.  A  fifth 
national  bank  is  expected  to  open  on  the  1st  of  September. 

The  classes,  number,  and  capitalization  of  the  domestic  corpora- 
tions now  in  existence,  incorporated  before  and  after  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  are  as  follows: 

HawaUan  oarporationa. 


Number. 

Capital 

ClaaB. 

Inooi^ 

Inoor- 

Total. 

Inoorporatod 

bafonAog. 

12,1806. 

Inoorporatad 

after  Aug. 

12,180& 

TotaL 

Acricaltoittl 

84 
88 

6 

Ill 
432 

176 

S2D 

12 

11 
120 

$44,075,760 

21,406,625 

7,370,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

837,130,850 
44427  853 

1,200,000 

881.206.600 

nSreaatUe .v».... 

^m[m 

lUaroad 

1.200,000 

Stnttoar 

RtMmnhliT  

2,260,000 

«w5r7    .           ' 

10 
«6 

620,000 
600,000 
800,000 

l! 900. 000 

flftvlim  and  IMH 

iSoooo 

800,000 

tSSt.™.:!^.:::::::::::;: 

800  000 

VlffimfmrniMT 

34 

Total 

1S5 

ee9 

864 

76,004,875 

05,828,708 

172,733,078 

BANKS. 

The  banks  show  aggregate  deposits  of  $17,026^97.02.  The  com- 
mercial deposits  amounted  to  $11,641,901.30  on  December  31,  1912, 
a  decrease  of  $1,025,261.09,  or  8.09  per  cent,  from  the  amount  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  savings  deposits  amounted  to  $5,384,395.72  on 
June  30,  1913,  a  decrease  of  $137,577.39,  or  2.49  per  cent,  from  the 
amoimt  for  the  preceding  year,  llie  increases  for  the  preceding  year 
were  so  great  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  have  been  decreases 
for  the  last  year,  especially  in  view  of  the  short  crops  and  low  prices 
and  consequent  reductions  of  dividends  in  the  sugar  industry.  Ex- 
cept during  the  last  year  and  in  the  years  1903  and  1908,  there  have 
been  increases,  which  have  been  particularly  large  since  1908  until 
the  last  year.  The  deposits  have  increased  about  fourfold  during  the 
13  years  of  Territorial  government. 

t>epositors  in  the  savmgs  banks  numbered  18,787,  an  increase  of 
2,685,  or  16.67  per  cent,  but  the  savings  deposits  averaged  only 
$286.60  per  depositor,  a  decrease  of  $56.34.  or  16.43  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  population  as  shown  by  the  census  or  1910,  which,  however,  has 
since  increased  probably  about  10  per  cent,  9.8  per  cent  as  compared 
with  8.3  per  cent  for  the  preceding  year  were  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings banks,  distributed  as  follows :  Japanese,  with  41.52  per  cent  of 
the  population,  6.40  per  cent  of  the  accounts,  and  2.06  per  cent  of  the 
Aggregate  deposits;  Chinese,  with  11.29  per  cent  of  the  population, 
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8.S4  per  cent  of  the  accounts,  and  8.68  per  cent  of  the  deposits;  Por- 
tuguese, with  11.62  per  cent  of  the  population,  15.12  per  cent  of  the 
accounts,  and  17.35  per  cent  of  the  deposits;  Hawaiians,  including 
part  Hawaiians,  with  20.09  per  cent  of  the  population,  18.75  per  cent 
of  the  accounts,  and  6.85  per  cent  of  the  deposits;  and  all  others, 
with  15.48  per  cent  of  the  population,  51.39  per  cent  of  the  accounts^ 
and  65.11  per  cent  of  the  deposits.  All  races  show  increases  in  the 
number  of  accounts,  the  Hawaiians  alone  show  an  increase  in  aver- 
age deposits,  and  they  and  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  show  increases 
in  aggregate  deposits,  while  the  ^Portuguese  and  "  all  others,"  cover- 
ing 24  races,  mostly  whites,  show  decreases  in  aggregate  deposits. 

Seventeen  banks  were  in  operation  during  the  year.  These  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Seven  at  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu; 
2  at  Hilo,  and  1  each  at  Honokaa,  North  Kona,  and  North  Kohala, 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii ;  1  each  at  Wailuku,  Kahului,  and  Lahaina, 
on  the  island  of  Maui ;  and  1  each  at  Lihue  and  Waimea,  on  the  island 
of  Kauai.  One  of  the  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  2  are  solely 
commercial  banks,  and  the  remainder  are  both  commercial  and  sav- 
ings banks.  Four  are  national  banks,  namelv,  1  at  Honolulu  and  the 
8  on  the  island  of  Maui.  Two  are  owned  and  conducted  by  Japanese. 
A  new  Japanese  bank  was  opened  on  July  1,  1913,  at  Honolulu,  and 
a  new  national  bank  is  expected  to  open  at  Paia,  on  the  island  of 
Maui,  about  the  1st  of  September. 

Deposits  in  hanks  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  years. 

NumlMT 
of  banks. 

deposits 
Dec.  31. 

Sayings 
depo^ 
June  30.* 

Total. 

igoi               

$3          31.10 
4           10.00 

3  06.00 

4  78.80 

3  52.00 

5  05.26 

4  42.04 

6  36.16 
6           91.42 
0           86.07 

10  07.80 
12           62.30 

11  01.30 

18.01 
1           81.56 
1           07.24 
1           57.00 

1  M.76 

2  53.06 
i           54.40 
S            22.87 
2           27.70 
i           10.67 
1            56.62 
I           73.11 
I           M.72 

14 

13 
15 
18 
17 

17 

ig02 

46 

1908 

M 

1004 

80 

1006         

66 

1006 

22 

1007    

44 

1006 

08 

1000 

21 

1010 

64 

1911 

61 

1012 

60 

1018 

02 

1  Figures  for  one  ot  the  savings  banks,  except  for  1011  and  1012,  are  as  of  Apr.  30. 
Savings-hank  accounts,  hy  races,  June  SO,  1912. 


Race. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1010. 

Peroent- 
ageof 
popula- 

Number 

of 
accounts. 

Percent- 
age of 
accounts. 

Average 
deposit 

Total 
deposits. 

Peroentp 

age  of 

deposits. 

Japanese 

79,674 
21,674 
38,547 
22,303 
29,711 

41.62 
11.29 
20.00 
11.62 
15.48 

1,202 
1,566 
3,523 
2,841 
9,655 

6.40 
8.34 
18.76 
16.12 
51.30 

102.34 

206.87 
104.74 
328.56 
363.13 

1111,001.64 

464,800.00 

360,020.13 

033,446.30 

3,506,028.47 

2.06 

Cmnene 

8.68 

HawaUftn 

6.85 

Portuguese 

17.85 

Allotners 

66.11 

Total 

191,909 

100.00 

18,787 

100.00 

286.60 

5,384,305.72 

100.00 
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INSUIIANCE. 

An  insurance  bureau  under  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  in 
operation  10  years,  for  which  period  alone  statistics  are  therefore 
available. 

Insurance  companies  pay,  in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent 
on  gross  premiums,  less  return  premiums  and  reinsurance,  and,  in 
the  case  of  life  insurance  companies,  less  expenses  also.  These 
taxes  have  varied  during  the  10  years  from  a  little  less  than  $8,000 
to  over  $80,000  a  year,  the  largest  amount,  namely  $30,909.13,  hav- 
ing been  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  insurance 
agents  are  required  to  pay  certain  license  fees  and  there  are  also 
filing  and  other  fees,  the  aggregate  of  which  average  about  $3,000 
a  year. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  Terri- 
tory has  varied  during  the  10  years  "from  80  to  96.  The  number  in 
1912,  the  last  year,  was  95,  namely,  48  fire;  12  marine;  2  fire  and 
marine;  4  fire  and  automobile;  3  fire,  marine,  and  automobile;  1  fire, 
marine,  accident,  health,  fidelity,  surety,  and  plate  ^lass;  9  life; 
1  life,  accident,  and  health ;  2  accident  and  health ;  1  accident,  health, 
and  plate  glass;  1  accident,  health,  and  employers'  liability;  1  acci- 


plate  glass;  5  fidelity  and  surety;  and  2  plate  glass.  All  except  one 
of  these  are  foreign  companies. 

The  statistics  show  a  large  increase  in  insurance  business  and  a 
marked  <}isparitv  between  the  amounts  of  premiums  and  losses  paid. 
They  are  for  calendar  years. 

Fire  insurance  has  varied  from  $19,888,471.92  in  1903  to  $27,131,- 
432.65  in  1912.  This  was  an  increase  of  $601,024.79  over  the  amount 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  premiums  amounted  to  $585,292.56, 
while  the  losses  amounted  to  only  $47,781.56.  During  the  10  years 
the  premiums,  which  show  a  steady  increase,  aggregated  $4,517,072.89 
and  averaged  $451,707.29,  while  the  losses  paid  varied  from  $10,259.71 
in  1909  to  $166,249.64  m  1906  and  aggregated  $744,105.87,  or  an 
averag;e  of  $74,410.59,  or  only  16.47  per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

Marine  insurance  increased  from  $14,854,254.71  in  1903  to 
$71,108,910.11  to  1912.  The  premiums  increased  from  $97,323.27  in 
1903  to  $334,560.43  in  1911,  and  aggregated  $2,369,520.09,  an  aver- 
age of  $236,952,  while  the  losses  varied  from  $8,258.04  in  1909  to 
$203,047.62  in  1904,  the  losses  for  last  year  having  been  $47,911.29, 
and  aggregated  $466,295.18,  an  average  of  $46,629.51,  or  only  19.68 
per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

New  life  insurance  has  varied  from  $1,240,055  in  1909  to  $3,- 
135,607.87  in  1912.  The  amount  written  during  the  last  year  was 
$3,135,607.87,  as  compared  with  $1,894,852.99  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  in  force  increased  from  $11,308,629  at  the  end  of  1903  to 
$17,724,094.33  at  the  end  of  1912.  The  premiums,  including  re- 
newal premiums,  have  increased  from  $436,284.30  in  1903  to 
$628,554.82  in  1912,  and  have  aggregated  $5,124,909.25,  or  an  average 
of  $512,490.93,  while  the  claims  paid  have  varied  from  $75,910.53  m 
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1907  to  $534,341.52  in  1911,  and  have  aggregated  $2,925,336.83,  or  an 
average  of  $292,533.68,  or  66.02  per  cent  of  the  prenxiums. 

During  the  10  years  the  premiums  for  these  three  classes  of  in- 
surance nave  aggregated  $12,011,502.23,  an  average  of  $1,201,150.22, 
while  tiie  losses  have  aggregated  only  $4,135,737.88,  or  an  average  o^ 
$413,573.79,  or  34.43  per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

During  the  year  the  premiums  for  all  other  kinds  of  insurance 
aggregated  $99,119.43  and  the  losses  $11,877.17. 


Insurance  written,  premiums, 

and  losses  paid,  calendar  year  1912. 

Classes. 

Insuranoa 
written. 

Premiums 
on  same. 

Renewal 
premiums. 

eligU. 

Fire 

$27,131,432.65 

•71,108,910.11 

3,135,607.67 

«585,292.fi6 

820,812.82 

112,863.55 

26,044.37 

21,326.84 

300.65 

22,319.78 

26,867.36 

2,260.43 

S47»78LM 
47,9U.S9 

M«|Hn«^..        . 

"S5i5;6ii."27' 

lS!^::. ::::::::::::::::;::::;;;::::;:::::::;: 

897,222.06 

Accident  aad  health 

^88L00 

AatomobUs 

Bunlary 

Employen' liability 

1,382.35 

Fldfilty  and  surety. 

Plato  glass 

887.44 

Total 

101,375,950.43 
96,213,859.42 

1,118,088.36 
1,033,540.50 

515,601.27 
474,817.94 

504,792.07 

TotallnlOll 

678,143.00 

Jmrrtxtm  in  1ff19 

5,162,091.01 

84,547.86 

40,873.33 

Decream  in  1912 

173,350.08 

COMMERCE. 


IHPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  exclusive 
of  specie,  aggregated  $79,474,880.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $4,668,880 
from  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year,  although  a  large  increase 
over  the  largest  amount  for  any  other  preceding  year.  The  decrease 
was  entirely  in  exports  to  continental  United  States,  due  to  low 
prices  and  a  shortage  in  the  sugar  crop  on  account  of  drought.  This 
more  than  offsets  the  large  increases  in  imports  both  from  conti- 
nental United  States  and  from  foreign  countries  and  in  exports  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  imports  amounted  to  $36,002,940,  an  increase  of  $7,308,618 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Those  from  continental  United 
States  amounted  to  $29,129,409,  an  increase  of  $6,038,531,  and  those 
from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $6,873,531,  an  increase  of 
$1,276,087. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  imports  from  continental  United 
States  have  more  than  doubled.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  arti- 
cles. Those  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  were:  Bags, 
$824,157;  cement,  $20,048;  chemicals,  $1,594,787;  coal,  $325,239;  cot- 
tons, $172,244;  fertilizers,  $271,706;  foodstuffs,  $2,326,764;  iron  and 
steel,  $107,425;  spirits,  $294,237;  miscellaneous,  $936,924. 

The  exports  amounted  to  $43,471,940,  a  decrease  of  $11,977,498. 
Those  to  continental  United  States  amounted  to  $42,713,294,  a  de- 
crease of  $12,362,871,  while  those  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
$758,646,  an  increase  of  $385,873. 
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The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  amounted  to  $42,652,572  to 
continental  United  States  and  $740,284  to  foreign  countries,  while 
those  of  foreign  merchandise  amounted  to  $60,722  to  continental 
United  States  and  $18,362  to  foreign  countries. 

The  exports  of  sugar  continue  to  be  much  larger  than  all  other 
exports  combined.  During  the  last  year  they  were  $35,285,170  of 
raw  sugar  and  $1,372,650  of  refined  sugar — ^large  decreases  from  the 
corresponding  amounts  for  the  prece<£ng  year.  The  pineapple  in- 
dustry continues  to  show  a  vigorous  growth.  The  exports  of  fruits 
and  nuts,  which  consist  chiefly  of  pineapples,  amounted  to  $4,055,622 
as  compared  with  $2,948,733  for  the  preceding  year  and  $803,376 
five  ^ears  ago.  The  exports  of  pineapples  to  foreign  countries  also 
continue  to  mcrease,  those  for  the  last  year  being  $276,100  as  com- 
pared with  $204,691  for  the  preceding  year  and  $78,069  for  the  year 
before  that.  The  exports  of  coffee  were  $492,883  as  compared  with 
$390,494  for  the  preceding  year. 

Imports  and  exporU,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  govern- 

menu 


Imports. 

Yean. 

United 
States.! 

Foreim 
ooantnes. 

INrtal. 

1901 

0 
0 
9 
« 
0 

« 
3 

1 
8 
0 

8          113 

a       Ml 
a       164 

3  !42 

4  09 
4          199 
4           174 
4           134 

I       m 

I           144 

t       »1 

12,826.033 

1902 

3,086,683 

1903  

15,817,089 
16,784,091 
14,718,488 

1904 

1905     

1906 

16,409,808 

1907       

18,87«,919- 
19,986,724 

1908 

1909     

21,424,980 

1910 

25,138,247 

1911  

27,«12,670 

1912 

28,604,322 

1913  

36.002,940 

Total               

191,680,423 

54,229,610 

245,818,039 



Exports. 

Total  Im- 

Years. 

United 
States. 

Foreim 
oountries. 

Total. 

ports  and 
exports. 

1901 

r27,935,885 
24,730,060 
26,242,869 
25.157,255 
36.114,985 
26,884.210 
29.134.467 
41,640,815 
40,437,352 
46,183,649 
41,207.941 
65,076,165 
42,713,294 

1117,968 

63,547 

32,560 

47,620 

69,541 

66,313 

229,914 

607,640 

84,168 

803,763 

730,642 

373,273 

768,646 

12            43 
2            07 
2            38 

2  76 

3  26 
2            23 
2            81 

4  56 
4            04 
4             12 
4            83 
6            38 
4            40 

130,880,476 

1902 

27,830,190 
42,092,477 
40,989,566 
60,893.009 
43,440,331 
47,741,300 
62,224,170 
61,946,484 
71,624,669 

1903 

1904 

1905               

1906 

1907          

1908 

1900    

1910 

1911 

60,451,163 
84,143,760 

1912 

1913 

79,474,880 

Total 

463,458,947 

8,464,678 

466,913,525 

712,732,464 

1  These  figures  include  specie  except  for  the  last  4  years,  but  since  1903  most  of  the  spade  has  bean  handlad 
through  the  post  office  by  registered  maO,  and  the  amount  thereof  Is  not  Included  in  this  table.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  shipments  of  gold  and  sflyer  coin  other  than  those  made  through  th^  malls  were: 
From  the  United  States,  11,965,000;  from  foreign  countries,  none;  to  the  United  States,  $543,615;  to  fordgn 
oountries,  16,046;  total,  $2,614,660,  as  compaJ:«dwith  a  total  of  $1,992,668  for  1912  and  $1,611,693  Ibr  19U  and 
$1^63,402  for  19ia 

iiNotk^pt. 
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Imports  and  eaports,  by  countries,  fiscal  years  1912  and  191S. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


1912 


1918 


Exports. 


1912 


1913 


AostrsUa  and  Tasmania. 
Other  British  Oceania. . 

British  India 

Canada 

ChUe 

Fianoe 

Gennany 

Honskoog 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

Other  foreispa 

Total  fbreign 

United  States 

Grand  total 


8330,363 

7,618 

623,303 

22,788 

590,589 

13,786 

370,116 

329,814 

2,414,346 

711,602 

184,130 


8467,078 

30,884 

844,078 

24,144 

708,626 

25,341 

424,560 

898,394 

3,845,766 

797,839 

303,081 


87,820 
3,563 


814,079 
7,918 


45,579 


64,301 


19,651 
110,130 
3,704 
36,845 
86,719 
70,373 


18,697 
97,715 
6,686 
113,941 
144,863 
300,157 


5,508,444 
23,005,878 


6,873,531 
39,139,409 


873,373 
55,076,165 


758,648 
43,713,294 


38,604,323 


36,002,940 


55,449,438 


43,471,949 


Domestic  exports,  by  articles,  fiscal  years  1912  and  191$, 


Articles. 

United  States,  1913. 

Foreign,  1918. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sntv: 

Raw 

Poundt, 
1,056,244,887 
29  117  457 
3; 146,620 

1,372,650 
352,188 

3,779,522 
185; 938 
137,128 

1,589,976 

Poundi. 
2,000 
1,075,200 
780^230 

886 

KflfliMfd    

54,821 

140,606 

376,100 

118 

OoffW,  ThWs 

3,539,667 
1,135,389 

3,000 

Hides 

OthflT 

368,964 

Total 

1,093,174,030 

42,652,572 

1,839,430 

740,284 

Articles. 

Total,  1913. 

Total,  1913. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sow 

Raw 

Pounds, 

1,056,346,887 

30,192,667 

2,906,840 

3,531,667 

835,235,256 

1,436,971 

492,883 

186,056 

4,065,622 

137,128 

1,858,940 

Pwndi. 

32,954,960 
2,458^823 
4,605,817 

848,148,830 

1,818,006 

390,454 

313,948 

3,948,788 

111,078 

1,789,884 

n^iM«^     

Coffee,  raw 

T^e?:^:;:::::;:::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

Fruits,  nuts 

Hides. 

1,135,389 

1,391,163 

Other 

Total 

1,094,013,440 

43,392,856 

1,313,711,723 

55,414,588 

G17ST01CS  BEGEIPTS. 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$1,869,513.89,  an  increase  of  $226,316.5^  over  the  amount  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  is  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  amount 
for  any  preceding  year.  These  go  to  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
clusively. The  total  collected  during  the  13  years  and  half  a  month 
fdnce  the  organization  of  territorial  government  is  $18,426,172.12,  or 
an  average  of  $1,413,896.01  for  the  12  complete  fiscal  years. 
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Custama  recelpU,  /toool  years,  since  orgatUeation  of  Territorial  povemment. 


Fl!fn«1  yesr. 

Amount. 

Fiscal  year. 

Amount. 

1900  (half  of  Jun*) 

$45,523.99 
1,219,618.93 
1,327,518.23 
1,193,677.83 
1,229,492.15 
1,043,404.40 
1,218,764.13 
1,458,843.48 

1906 

$1,550,157.33 
1,396,379.91 
1,575,319.15 
1,654,761.84 
1,643,197.87 
1,869,513.89 

1901                       

1909      

1902 

1010 

1003 

1011           

1904 

1012 

1906 

1013 

1906. 

Total 

1907 

18,426,17X12 

TONNAOB. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  tonnage  entered  amounted  t/> 
1,582^55,  an  increase  of  211,940,  and  the  tonnage  cleared  amounted  to 
1,577,102,  an  increase  of  217,998.  This  is  much  larger  than  for  any 
preceding  year.  It  is  exclusive  of  vessels  en^gra  in  interisland 
traffic  and  vessels  in  the  military  and  naval  services. 

The  inward  tonnage  has  increased  from  952,504  in  1901,  the  fijrst 
year  of  Territorial  government,  to  1,582,255  during  the  last  year, 
or  about  66  per  cent.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  decreased  from 
705  in  1901  to  391  in  1909,  owing  mainly  to  the  substitution  of  larger 
steamships  for  smaller  sailing  vessels,  but  has  since  increased  to  483 
during  the  last  year.  The  greater  number  of  these  vessels  are 
American,  and  they  carry  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  freight. 

The  followinj^  tables,  as  well  as  the  above  figures,  do  not  include 
interisland  tramc,  which  is  extensive  and  all  in  American  vessels,  or 
American  transports  and  naval  vessels,  of  which  many  call  at 
Hawaiian  ports. 

Numlfer  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  hy  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial 

government. 


Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1901 

706 
593 
551 
488 
486 
453 
428 
416 
391 
437 
427 
431 
483 

962,504 
017,080 

701 
507 
552 
407 
452 
450 
430 
412 
304 
427 
431 
420 
476 

042,031 

018,547 

071,869 

036,637 

073,273 

1,012,867 

1,046,141 

1,069,328 

1,150,740 

1,292,87$ 

1,347,371 

1,359,109 

1,577,103 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Total 

6,280 

14,670,384 

6,257 

14,606,375 
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Value  carried,  by  natUmaUiy  of  ve^aeUf  /toool  year  191S. 


Nationality  of  vesseb. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TotaL 

ForaicTi  yesseb: 

Japan«9e 

81,866,667 

1,463,914 

646  2S9 

65,123 

1,261 

226,390 
641 
100 

01,973,166 
lQ8B;a04 

65,228 

Brnikh. 

OiHutan 

Norwegian-,--.,,,...,.......... ..a,.... 

Franch 

•       Tt<^ll(m^ , 

Others 

1,» 

Total 'oraign ....,x 

4,031,350 
31,971,681 

332,629 
43,130,311 

75, 110,  an 

Aoiarir'aii T . 

Grand  total 

36,002,940 

43,471,940 

79,474,880 

Ve88el8,  by  ports,  fUcal  year  1919. 


- 

iiiCQastwiaetnda.t 

In  foreign  tnda. 

Entered. 

aeand. 

Entered. 

deared. 

Homolnlu.... 

Number. 
274 
29 
11 
18 
8 

Tim. 
912,483 
29,840 

1,683 

JViittter. 

263 

81 

13 

12 

6 

7\MU. 

810,149 

86,781 

25,278 

8,437 

7,010 

IfWtMefm 
148 

Twa. 

595,819 

Ihtmber. 
150 

An*. 

667,386 

HOo : 

Kahiilnf    

2 
1 
2 

6,781 

Ifalinlr^^ 

Koioa 

1 

a.iM 

Total 

330 

974,772 

826 

886,645 

168 

007,488 

161 

080,467 

1  Inolades  vesaeb  In  tnfflo  between  thJs  Tecrttoryand  the  mainland,  batnot  TBsnlsexdiiaivelyln  tnflla 
between  the  islanda. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACIUTIES. 

The  Territonr  is  peculiarly  dependent  for  its  progress  upon  the 
development  oi  its  transjportation  facilities,  isolated  as  it  is  in  the 
mid-Pacific  and  subdivided  into  a  number  of  islands  that  botii  are 
mountainous  and  possess  comparativelv  few  good  natural  harbors. 
The  past  year  has  witnessed  considerable  growth  in  such  facilities, 
however,  by  the  addition  of  five  steamers  in  the  transportation  serv- 
ice with  other  lands,  some  harbor  improvement,  and  much  wharf, 
railroad,  and  wagon-road  construction.  Six  other  large  steamers 
are  building  for  the  traffic  with  the  mainland.  The  construction  of 
a  large  floating  dry  dock  at  Honolulu  also  was  begun. 

The  event  of  prime  importance  in  this  matter  was  die  enactment 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  of  a  public  utilities  act,  which 
creates  a  public  utilities  commission  and  confers  broad  powers  upon 
it.  This  will  affect  not  only  transportation  services,  but  public 
utilities  of  all  kinds,  including  electric  light  and  power,  telegraph, 
telephone,  wireless,  gas,  and  other  services  of  a  public  nature.  There 
were  enacted  also  other  closely  related  laws  affecting  several  classes 
of  such  services  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  more  under  public 
control. 

See  also  "  Harbors,"  "  Lighthouses,"  "  Public  works,"  and  "  United 
States  military  and  naval  affairs." 
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The  following  are  the  salient  features  in  the  matters  of  (1)  inter- 
island  traffic,  (2)  traffic  between  the  Territorjr  and  the  mainland 
and  Mexico,  and  (3)  trans-Pacific  traffic,  making  Hawaii  a  point 
of  call. 

INXCBISLAND  TRAFFIC. 

Interisland  traffic  is  conducted  chiefly  by  the  Interisland  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  whose  fleet  consists  of  17  steamers  of  from  117.5  to 
252  feet  in  length,  from  10  to  18  feet  draft,  from  263  to  1,566  gross 
tons,  and  from  192  to  940  net  tons.  The  total  tonnage  is  10,887 
gross  and  7,114  net.  During  the  year  the  comi>any  carried  84,493 
passengers  and  approximately  429,134  tons  of  freight,  an  inoi^ease  of 
12,763  passengers  and  a  decrease  of  30,720  tons  of  freight  as  com- 
puted with  the  preceding  year.  The  company  employs  about  1.000 
meiQ. 

The  company  is  constructing  a  modem  pontoon  floating  dry  dock, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
This  is  to  have  a  width  of  76  feet  between  the  wings  and  a  maximum 
draft  of  21  feet  It  is  to  be  for  the  present  360  feet  long  and  to  have 
a  lifting  capacity  of  4,500  tons,  but  is  designed  so  as  to  be  increased 
to  a  lei^th  of  460  feet  and  a  capacity  of  7,000  tons.  The  company 
already  has  in  operation  a  modem  coal-handling  and  storage  plant. 

TRAFFIC  BETWEEN   HAW  AH  AND  THE  MAINIiAND  AND   MEXIOO. 

This  is  carried  on  extensively  with  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts. 

The  bulk  of  the  traffic  with  the  Atlantic  coast  is  handled  by  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  which  entered  the  Hawaiian 
trade  in  January,  1901,  in  a  small  way  and  has  grown  rapidly  ever 
since.  It  operates  two  fleets  of  steamers,  one  in  the  Pacific,  the  other 
in  the  Atlantic,  the  connecting  link  being  the  Tehuantepec  National 
Bailway  192  miles  in  length  from  Salina  Cruz  on  the  J^acific  coast 
through  Mexico  to  Puerto  Mexico  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is 
strictly  a  freight  company,  and  owns  22  vessels  of  217,000  tons  ag- 
gregate capacity,  one  of  which,  however,  is  chartered  by  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  During  the  last  year  several  new  vessels  were  placed 
in  commission  by  this  company  and  it  has  four  othera  now  building, 
each  of  10,000  tons  capacity.  These  vessels  connect  at  Salina  Cruz 
with  6  other  steamship  lines  and  at  Puerto  Mexico  with  10  others. 
The  company  has  three  services:  (a)  A  triangular  service  between 
Hawaii,  Salma  Cruz,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound 
ports,  with  6  steamers  of  12,000  tons  capacity  each.  These  operate 
on  an  11-day  schedule  and  take  66  days  for  the  round  trip  of  8,800 
miles,  half  of  this  being  steaming  time  and  the  other  half  lay  days. 
During  the  last  year  this  company  carried  about  290,000  tons  of 
sugar,  canned  pineapples,  and  other  products  from  Hawaii  to  Atlantic 
coast  ports,  bringing  lar^  quantities  of  merchandise  in  return,  (b) 
A  Pacific  coast  service,  with  four  steamers,  one  of  9,000,  one  of  7,500. 
and  two  of  5,300  tons  capacity,  on  an  11-day  schedule.  These  vessels 
rup  from  Sfilina  Cruz  north  to  San  Diego^  Sap  Franciisco,  and  Puget 
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Sound  ports  and  return  the  same  way,  connecting  with  the  trian^kr 
service  above  described.  They  take  44  days  for  the  round  trip  of 
5,900  miles,  half  of  this  bein^  steaming  time  and  the  other  half  lay 
days,  (c)  An  Atlantic  service,  with  eight  steamers  of  from  8^ 
to  12,000  tons  capacity  each  operating  l^tween  Puerto  Mexico  and 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  connecting  bv  means  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Eailway  with  the  two  Pacific  services.  These  vessels  make  the  round 
trip  of  4,100  miles  in  44  days,  of  which  15  are  steaming  and  29  are 
lay  days. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  is  handled  by  the 
Matson  Navigation  Co.,  which  also  has  developed  rapidly.  It  oper- 
ates a  fleet  of  six  steamers,  one  of  which  is  chartered  from  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Co.  It  has  under  construction  two  addi- 
tional steamers  of  17,430  tons  displacement  each  and  a  cargo-curyinff 
capacity  of  8,000  tons  each,  with  accommodations  for  250  cabin  and 
125  steerage  passengers  each.  The  vessels  now  in  service  range  from 
3,500  to  9,000  tons  capacity  and  have  cold  storage  equipments  These 
vessels  carried  during  the  last  year  5,356  passengers  and  515,498  tons 
of  freig;ht.  The  company  also  operates  three  sailing  vessels,  each  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  1,600  tons. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  continues  to  operate  one  passenger  and 
freight  steamer  of  5,989  tons  gross  between  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco on  a  four- week  schedule.  It  carried  during  the  last  year  3,667 
passengers  and  62,881  tons  of  freight. 

The  Associated  Oil  Co.  operates  two  tank  steamers  and  two  sailing 
vessels  from  Port  Costa,  Gaviota,  and  Monterey  to  Honolulu  for  the 
transportation  of  crude  oil.  During  the  year  it  carried  approxi- 
mately 550,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  besides  several  thousand  drums  of 
distillate. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.  continues  to  operate  three  tank  steamers  of 
45,000  barrels  capacity  each  and  carried  during  the  year  425,000 
barrels  of  oil. 

Only  two  vessels  carried  car^o,  10,000  tons  of  sugar,  from  Hawaii 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn  to  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  year.  Sev- 
eral American  vessels  continue  to  carrv  lumber,  railway  ties,  and 
other  freight  to  Hawaii  from  the  Pacific  coast,  generally  returning 
with  sugar  cargoes. 

THBOUOH  SERVICE. 

Besides  the  United  States  Army  transports,  which  call  regularlv 
at  Honolulu  on  their  voyages  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, there  are  five  through  steamship  lines. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  continues  to  operate  seven  steam- 
ers, two  of  27,000  tons  gross,  two  of  18,000  tons  gross,  and  three  of 
smaller  capacity.  These  vessels  run  from  San  Francisco  by  way  of 
Honolulu  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and 
Manila.  Their  sailings  are,  on  the  average,  11  days  apart,  and  they 
rejquire  77  days  for  the  round  trip.  They  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  vessels  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  the  combined  sailings 
averaging  about  one  every  7  days. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  now  operates  five  steamers  between  the 
Orient  and  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Honolulu,  three  of  which  are 
of  about  18,400  gross  tons  and  the  other  two  about  6,200  gross  tons. 
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This  company  operates  also  three  freight  steamers  between  Japan 
and  South  American  ports  by  way  of  Honolulu.  These  call  at  Hon- 
olulu on  the  outward  voyages  for  supplies  only,  but  on  return  voyages 
bring  cargoes  of  nitrates  of  about  1,000  tons  each. 

The  Canadian- Australian  Royal  Mail  Line  operates  three  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamers  on  a  four-weeks  schedule  between  Van- 
couver and  Sidney  by  way  of  Honolulu,  Suva,  and  Auckland.  One 
of  these  vessels,  added  during  the  year,  is  a  fast  new  vessel  of  18,500 
gross  tons,  with  extensive  passenger  accommodations.  The  other  two 
vessels  are  of  8,075  and  6,437  tons  gross,  respectively.  This  line 
transported  1,250  passengers  to  and  from  Honolulu  during  the  year 
and  a  small  amount  of  freight. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  operates  two  steamers  of  6,253  gross 
tons  each  on  a  four- weeks  schedme  between  San  Francisco  and  Aus- 
tralia by  way  of  Honolulu  and  Samoa.  These  vessels  carried  during 
the  year  to  and  from  the  islands  about  2,251  passengers  and  about 
25,000  tons  of  freight.  They  were  largely  rebuilt  about  two  years 
ago. 

The  Harrison  Direct  Line  operates  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  between 
European  j)orts  and  Pacific  coast  ports  of  North  and  South  America, 
some  of  which  have  made  Honolulu  a  port  of  call  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  their  calling  at  Honolulu  has  now  been,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, discontinued.  During  the  year  these  vessels  brought  about 
6,500  tons  of  freight  to  Hawaii  and  took  about  1,600  for  I^uropean 
ports. 

A  few  forei^  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  continue  to  bring  gen- 
eral merchandise  from  Europe  and  coal  from  Australia. 

STEAM  BAIIiBOADS. 

There  has  been  considerable  railroad  construction  during  the  last 
year  on  several  of  the  islands. 

On  the  island  of  Oahu  the  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.,  which  op- 
erates the  principal  railroad  in  the  Territory,  constructed  during 
the  year  1.13  miles  of  additional  road  and  2.04  miles  of  sidings  and 
spurs  besides  two  important  cut-offs  for  the  shortening  of  the  dis- 
tance and  the  elimination  of  curves,  one  of  which  reduced  the  length 
hj  1,205  feet  and  the  other  by  4,153  feet.  Lighter  rails  were  replaced 
with  60-pound  rails  on  6  miles  of  track.  To  the  rolling  stock  there 
was  added  4  locomotives,  4  passenger  cars,  and  130  freight  cars. 
A  new  wharf  shed  150  by  400  feet  in  dimensions  with  a  bitulithic 
floor  was  erected.  The  company  is  preparing  for  further  exten- 
sions of  its  line  in  the  near  future.  It  now  has  about  113  miles  of 
road  in  all.  This  extends  along  the  coast  from  Honolulu  to  the  north 
end  of  the  island  and  has  a  branch  with  subbranches  between  the  two 
ranges  of  mountains  which  constitute  this  island.  It  has  extensive 
terminal  facilties  and  it  manufactures  its  own  cars.  During  the  year 
the  company  carried  1,071,062  passengers,  an  increase  of  283,123 
over  the  number  for  thepreceding  year ;  and  660,308  tons  of  f  reijjht, 
an  increase  of  47,167.  The  road  connects  with  more  than  100  miles 
of  private  railroads  on  sugar  plantations. 

The  Koolau  Railway,  11  miles  in  length,  is  practically  an  exten- 
sion of  the  above-mentioned  railroad. 
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On  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the  Hilo  Railroad  Co.,  which  operates 
the  principal  railroad  on  that  island  and  the  only  standan^hgaoge 
railroad  in  the  Territory,  completed  an  extension  83.70  miles  in  len^ 
northward  from  the  town  of  Hilo,  through  a  rough  but  highly  de- 
veloped countrjr,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000  a  mile.  In  t£e  other 
direction  from  Hilo  the  line  runs  about  9  miles  to  the  Olaa  sugar 
mill,  and  thence  in  two  directions — one  toward  the  volcano  and  the 
other  into  the  district  of  Puna — the  entire  number  of  miles  south  of 
Hilo  being  57.75,  making  a  total  of  91.45  miles  for  the  entire  line. 
The  rails  are  in  general  60  pounds,  but  on  portions  of  the  road  they 
are  only  35  pounds,  and  on  other  portions  70  pounds.  This  com- 
pany also  maintains  car  shops  and  a  foundry,  and  manufactures  all 
of  its  cars.  Both  the  Federal  and  Territorial  Governments  are 
making  extensive  improvements  at  the  harbor  at  Hilo,  which  will 
serve  this  railroad  as  a  terminal. 

The  Hawaii  Railroad  Co.  operates  20  miles  of  road  from  the 
harbor  of  Mahukona  to  Niulii,  in  the  district  of  Eohala.  Both  the 
Territory  and  the  company  are  making  extensive  improvements 
at  the  harbor. 

The  West  Hawaii  Railroad  Co.  has  about  12^  miles  of  track  in  the 
district  of  Eona.  On  the  island  of  Maui,  the  Eahului  Railroad  Co. 
completed  during  the  year  an  extension  oi  its  line  5^  miles  in  len^h 
from  Paia  to  Haiku  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000.  This  extension 
crosses  a  deep  gulch  on  u  steel  bridge  700  feet  long  and  230  feet  high. 
Lighter  rails  on  IJ  miles  of  track  were  replaced  by  45-pound  rails, 
thus  completing  the  change  to  heavier  rails  for  nearly  th^  entire 
road.  The  Federal  and  Territorial  Governments  and  the  company 
have  made  extensive  improvements  at  the  terminal  harbor  of 
Kahului  during  the  last  few  years,  some  of  which  are  not  yet 
completed. 

On  the  island  of  Blauai,  the  Kauai  Railway  Co.  operates  a  line 
from  Hanapepe  Bav  in  both  directions  along  the  coast  to  three  sugar 
plantations  and  a  branch  line  inland  to  a  homestead  center,  about 
17  miles  in  all. 

STBEET  RAILBOADS. 

The  only  street  railway  in  the  Territory  is  at  Honolulu.  This 
is  an  unusually  well-equipped  and  well-conducted  electric  line.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  company  expended  $35,538.73  in  improvements,  and 
it  contemplates  extensive  additions  during  the  coming  year.  Its 
outstanding  capital  stock  is  $1,207,500,  ana  bonds  $591,000.  Its  in- 
come for  the  calendar  year  1912  was  $570,268.70,  an  increase  of 
$63,155.51  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Its  disbursements  were 
$406,270.63,  an  increase  of  $33,430.52.  The  number  of  fare  passengers 
carried  was  11,307,460,  an  increase  of  1,408,416.  The  number  of 
free  passengers,  mostly  policemen,  letter  carriers,  and  firemen,  was 
100,386,  a  decrease  of  31,822.  School  children  are  carried  at  half 
rates.    The  car  mileage  was  1,900,514. 

The  last  legislature  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  presented 
by  a  request  of  the  company  for  an  extension  of  its  franchise  to 
amend  the  franchise  in  many  other  respects  in  the  public  interests, 
among  other  things,  making  it  subject  to  a  public  utilities  commis- 
sion, providing  for  extensions  and  improvements  of  the  line  and 
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service  when  conditions  warrant,  regulating  the  issuance  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  increasing  the  share  of  the  public  in  the  earnings  above  a 
fixed  rate,  making  the  rates  of  fare  subject  to  public  control,  authoriz* 
iny  the  purchase  of  the  system  by  the  public  after  a  given  period  at  a 
fair  price,  which  shall  constantly  be  reduced  by  a  sinking  fund  from 
year  to  year  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  until  the  public  shall 
become  the  owner  of  the  system  without  paving  for  it,  in  case  it  does 
not  exercise  the  option  of  purchase  previously,  and  otherwise  bringing 
the  terms  of  the  franchise  up  to  modem  requirements. 

This  company  proposes  soon  to  extend  its  system  to  the  naval 
station  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  franchise  for  a  street  railway  at  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
was  granted  by  the  legislature  two  years  ago,  and  has  since  been 
ratified  by  Congress.  The  Territory  has  sold  to  tHe  company  at 
public  auction  a  license  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  water  in  the 
Wailuku  River  at  Hilo,  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  with 
which  to  operate  the  road.  The  company,  however,  has  not  thus  far 
begun  construction. 

BOADB  AND  BBIDGBa 

As  a  rule,  road  construction  and  maintenance.are  costly  in  Hawaii, 
owing  to  the  topography  and  weather  conditions.  Most  of  the  roads 
are  of  macadam  construction,  but  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  laying  bitulithic  and  other  pavements. 
Bridges  are  usually  of  concrete.  There  has  been  much  construction 
of  roads  and  bridges  during  the  last  two  years.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished mainly  with  funds  obtained  by  the  issuance  of  territorial 
bonds  expended  by  commissions  appointed  by  the  governor  for  each 
county,  tne  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  bonds  to  be  reimbursed 
to  the  Territory  by  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  are  expended.  In  addition  the  Territory  has  constructed* 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  number  of  roads  in  tracts  of  public  land  opened 
for  homestead,  residence,  or  business  purposes  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  tracts.  In  general  roads  have  been  placed  under  the  counties 
for  purposes  both  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

Expenditures  out  of  loan  funds  have  been  authorized  for  roads 
to  the  extent  of  $1,292,463.73,  of  which  $1,035,075.62  has  been  ex- 
pended or  contracted  tor  during  the  last  two  years.  During  the 
last  year  the  Territory  actually  expended  out  of  loan  funds  for  road 
construction  $423,905.85  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands 
opened  for  homestead,  residence,  or  business  purposes  $62,882.36, 
making  a  total  of  $486,788.21,  while  the  counties  expended  in  the 
aggregate,  partlv  for  construction  but  mainly  for  maintenance, 
$886,590.22,  making  a  total  of  $1,373,878.43  expended  by  the  Terri- 
tory and  counties  out  of  all  funds  for  roads  during  the  year.  The 
Territory  contracted  for  the  expenditure  of  much  larger  sums  for 
roads  out  of  both  loan  funds  and  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  but 
some  of  these  roads  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  automobiles  has  been  one  of  the  influences 
that  has  called  for  the  construction  of  more  and  better  roads.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  2.235  licensed  automobiles  in  the 
Territory,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  counties:  Honolulu, 
1,264;  Hawaii,  408;  Maui,  354:  Kauai,  209. 

15836**— INT  1913— VOL  2 i2 
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HARBORS. 

Harbor  work  under  the  Federal  Government  is  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  engineer  office  in  Honolulu.  For  harbor  work  under 
the  Territorial  government,  see  the  heading  "  Public  works,"  and  for 
work  at  Pearl  Harbor,  under  the  Navy  I%partment,  as  well  as  for 
other  classes  of  work  in  charge  of  the  United  States  engineer  office, 
see  the  heading  "United  States  military  and  naval  affairs.''  In 
general,  see  also  "  Transportation  facilities." 

On  the  island  of  Oahu,  Honolulu  Harbor,  although  it  is  the  main 
port  of  the  Territory  for  both  interisland  and  trans-Pacific  com- 
merce, is  small  and  requires  constant  enlargement.  Much  has  been 
done  with  this  end  in  view  by  the  Federal  Government  since  annexa- 
tion and  by  the  local  government  previously.  No  construction  work 
was  done  on  this  harbor  diuring  the  last  year.  Bids  were  advertised 
for  dredging  the  outer  end  of  the  entrance  channel,  which  had 
shoaled  U>  33  feet  in  places,  but  no  bids  were  received  because  of 
the  smallness  of  the  funds  available.  About  $225,000  was  appro- 
priated for  continuing  work  on  the  approved  project  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  harbor,  and  bids  were  advertised  for,  which  were  re- 
ceived on  July  1,  1913,  which  will  insure  considerable  constructive 
work  during  the  coming  year. 

A  preliminary  examination  was  made  of  Kalihi  Harbor  and  chan- 
nel, which  adjoins  Honolulu  Harbor  between  the  latter  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  to  determine  whether  the  improvement  of  that  harbor  was 
worthy  of  further  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
Honolulu  Harbor.    A  complete  survey  was  recommended. 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii  work  was  continued  on  the  breakwater 
at  Hilo,  but  only  8^010  tons  of  stone  were  placed,  without  complet- 
ing any  portion.  The  breakwater  had  previously  been  completed 
for  a  distance  of  2,528  feet  and  the  substructure  had  been  con- 
structed 2,486  feet  farther. 

Bids  were  received  duriM  the  year,  but  rejected,  for  dredging  the 
shoals  at  the  entrance  to  Kuhio  Bay,  which  is  under  the  lee  of  the 
breakwater  at  Hilo.  Bids  were  again  opened  on  July  1,  1913,  and 
this  work  will  probably  be  completed  during  the  coming  year. 

On  the  island  of  Maui  the  breakwater  at  Kahului  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, 24,531  tons  of  rock  haying  been  placed  during  the  year.  This 
breakwater  is  now  2.237  feet  in  length. 

A  contract  for  dredging  Kahului  Harbor  was  completed  on  June  7, 
241,518  cubic  yards  of  material  having  been  removed.  Bids  for 
further  dredging  were  opened  on  July  1, 1913. 

Nothing  was  done  toward  the  development  of  Nawiliwili  Harbor, 
on  the  island  of  Kauai,  which  has  been  recommended  after  a  survey 
of  the  principal  harbors  on  that  island.  An  appropriation  should 
be  made  by  Congress  for  beginning  this  work. 

IiIGHTHOnSES. 

The  establishment  of  an  adequate  lighthouse  depot  at  Honolulu 
is  a  need  that  has  long  been  felt  and  is  constantly  ^wing  more 
urgent.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  nineteenth  hghthouse  dis- 
trict, which  comprises  these  islands  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific 
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At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  commission  1  hyper- 
radiant  light,  2  second-order  lights,  1  third-order  light,  2  fourth- 
order  lights,  1  fifth-order  light,  36  lens  lanterns,  1  ekctric  light,  4 
day  marks,  and  the  lighthouse  tender  Kukui. 

On  the  island  of  Oahu  the  tower  at  Barbers  Point  Light  Station, 
which  is  at  the  principal  point  passed  by  vessels  approaching  or 
leaving  Honolulu  Harbor  on  the  west  side,  was  remodeled,  and  a 
fourth-order  double-flash  lens  with  incandescent  oil  vapor  lamp  sub- 
stituted for  the  fourth-order  fixed  white  light  previously  used  there. 
The  new  light  is  of  about  70,000  candlepower.  An  oil  house  and  a 
water  shed  were  also  constructed  at  this  station.  The  Diamond 
Head  Light  Station,  east  of  Honolulu  Harbor,  was  provided  with  a 
reinforced  concrete  oil  house.  Makapuu  Point  Light  Station,  at  the 
principal  point  passed  by  vessels  approaching  or  leaving  Honolulu 
Harbor  on  the  east  side,  was  provided  with  a  gravity  water-supply 
pipe  line  8  miles  long,  which  delivers  8  gallons  of  water  per  minute  at 
the  station  at  an  elevation  of  580  feet.  Honolulu  channel  lights  Nos. 
5  and  6,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  collisions,  have  been  in  large 
part  rebuilt. 

On  the  island  of  Kauai  the  light  at  Kilauea  Point,  established  for 
trans-Pacific  shipping  from  the  Orient,  was  put  in  commission  with 
a  second-order  double-flashing  lens  with  an  incandescent  oil  vapor 
lamp  of  about  250,000  candlepower.  It  is  exhibited  from  a  rein- 
forced concrete  tower  34  feet  high  and  has  a  focal  plane  height  of 
216  feet.  The  station  was  provided  with  three  stone  dwellings  and 
other  accessories. 

On  the  island  of  Molokai  additions  to  a  dwelling  at  the  Molokai 
Light  Station  were  nearly  completed. 

It  is  planned  during  the  coming  year  to  establish  an  acetylene  lens 
lantern  light  at'Kipahulu,  Maui,  to  replace  5  lens  lantern  oil  lights 
with  acetvlene  lights  in  various  isolatea  locations,  and  to  construct  a 
keeper's  awelling  and  oil  house  at  Kauhola,  Hawaii. 

TEI^GRAFHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

The  Territory  has  been  connected  by  cable  with  both  shores  of  the 
Pacific  for  many  years. 

Hawaii  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  install  a  wireless  system 
and  now  several  services  of  this  nature  are  in  extensive  use.  The  chief 
event  of  the  past  year  under  this  heading  has  been  the  commencement 
of  the  construction  of  stations  for  a  trans-Pacific  wireless  service  by 
the  Marconi  Tdegraph  Co.  of  America.  There  are  to  be  two  power- 
ful stations  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  one  for  transmitting  and  the 
other  for  receiving  messages.  These  will  send  and  receive  messages 
sMnultaneously  day  and  night  to  and  from  both  San  Francisco  and 
Japan.  Wireless  commumcation  with  California  has  been  carried 
on  successfully  by  the  Federal  Telegraph  Co.,  operating  the  Poulsen 
system,  for  more  than  a  year.  There  is  also  on  the  island  of  Oahu  a 
powerful  ship  station  for  communication  over  long  distances  with 
vessels  at  sea.  For  many  years  all  of  the  principal  islands  have  been 
connected  with  wireless  systems  for  interisland  communication. 

Each  of  the  five  largest  islands  has  an  extensive  telephone  system. 
There  are  in  operation  seven  telephone  companies  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $565,000,  6,488  stations,  and  5,714  miles  of  wire. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE. 

There  are  93  post  offices,  namely,  1  first  class,  1  second  class,  9 
third  class,  and  82  fourth  class.  The  only  changes  during  the  year 
were  in  the  number  of  third-class  post  offices,  which  was  increased 
from  2  in  1912  to  9  in  1913,  and  in  the  number  of  fourth-class  post 
offices,  which  was  increased  from  81  in  1912  to  82  in  1913. 

There  are  20  steamboat  contract  routes,  covering  22,670  miles;  25 
star  routes,  covering  500.33  miles ;  23  mail-messenger  routes,  covering 
78.98  miles;  and  11  railroad  routes,  covering  174.32  miles,  besides  3 
special-service  and  28  permitted-service  routes,  covering  11  and  40.70 
miles,  respectively,  making  an  aggregate  of  23,475.^  miles,  as  com- 
pared witn  21,234.91  miles  for  the  preceding  year.  There  are  also  6 
foreign  steamboat  routes,  covering  31,990  miles.  These  cost  $150,- 
468.66,  as  compared  with  $136,668.17  for  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  Honolulu  office  there  were  dispatched  8,676,562  letters,  an 
increase  of  1,427,568,  and  6,492,208  prints,  an  increase  of  918,399: 
47,633  letters  and  parcels  were  registered,  a  decrease  of  1,679,  ana 
48,282  registered  letters  and  parcels  were  received,  a  decrease  of 
4,662;  2,073  parcels  were  insured;  in  the  parcel  post  6,486  packages 
were  received,  a  decrease  of  620,  and  4,120  dispatched,  an  increase  of 
268.  There  are  entered  at  this  office  as  second-class  mail  matter  6 
daily,  4  triweekly,  3  semiweekly,  12  weekly,  and  12  monthly  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  published  in  the  English,  Hawaiian,  Portu- 
guese, Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Filipino  languages. 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  stamps  at  the  Honolulu  office  were 
$124,863.47,  an  increase  of  $13,650.99.  The  total  receipts,  exclusive 
of  customs  duties,  were  $133,521.76,  an  increase  of  $16,103.26.  The 
disbursements  were  $67,043.41,  an  increase  of  $4,498.68. 

The  Honolulu  office  issued  36,071  domestic  money  orders^  aggregat- 
ingj  with  fees,  $676,618.62^  an  increase  of  $40,916.64,  and  7,328  inter- 
national orders,  aggregating,  with  fees,  $182,338.36,  an  increase  of 
$18,682,  and  received  in  deposits  from  other  offices  $2,324,244.52, 
making  the  aggregate  receipts  of  money-order  funds  at  the  Honolulu 
office  ^,182,101.60,  an  increase  of  $110,916.76,  and  paid  and  repaid 
55,143  orders,  aggregating  $1,247,962.66,  and  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  $1,899,300. 

The  money  orders  issued  in  Hawaii  payable  in  Japan  aggregated 
$1,069,204.16,  while  those  issued  in  Japan  payable  in  Hawaii  aggre- 
gated only  $8,606.47. 

POPULATION,  IMMIGRATION,  AND  IiABOR. 

See  other  headings  for  matters  closely  connected  with  this  subject, 
as,  for  instance,  "Elections,"  for  voters  by  races,  political  parties^ 
and  districts  and  citizens,  both  native  born  and  naturalized,  and 
aliens  by  districts  in  1910 ;  "Schools,"  for  pupils  by  races,  ages,  etc, 
in  public  and  private  schools  for  different  years;  "Taxation,"  far 
amount  of  taxable  property  owned  and  income  taxes  paid  by  different 
races;  "Banks,"  for  amounts  of  savings  deposits  by  different  raoes; 
"Public  lands,"  for  homesteads  taken  by  different  races;  "Vital 
statistics,"  for  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  "  Courts,"  for  per- 
centages of  convictions  among  different  races. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1910  have  been  set  forth  and  com- 
mented upon  to  a  considerable  extent  in  my  last  three  reports.  Since 
my  last  report  additional  tabulations  have  been  made,  which  will  be 
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referred  to  here.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  all  the  tabula- 
tions set  forth  in  earlier  reports.  The  following  tables  of  a  general 
nature  will  be  syiScient : 

Population,  1900  and  1910, 


Races. 

1900 

1910 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Percent 
decrease. 

Havaiian , 

29,787 
7,848 
15,675 

26,041 
12,506 
22,303 
1,990 
4890 
14,867 
21,674 
79,674 
» 7,964 

3,746 

12.68 

Pat!  HAWf^ifi^n,..                      ,      . 

4,658 
6,628 
1,990 
4,890 
4,290 

59.35 
42.28 
New. 
New. 
40.56 

'  "*36.'37' 
146.03 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Porto  Rlcan. 

Other  Caucasian 

10,577 
25,762 
61,115 
3,237 

rhiim«» 

4,088 

15.87 

Japaaeee.. .... 

18,559 
4,727 

All  others 

Total  to  Territory 

154,001 

191,909 

45,742 
37,908 
12,877 

7,834 

29.70 
24.62 
32.76 

5.03 

Net  increase 

In  H  onolulu 

39,306 

52,183 

>  Includes  4,533  Koreans,  537  mulattoes,  158  blacks,  and  2,736  others,  who  are  mostly  Filiptoos. 
Population  hp  sea,  age,  and  country  of  hirth,  1910. 


^ 

Totel 

"7^ 

Native 
bom.i 

Males. 

VAmolao 

Over  21  years. 

Under  21  years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

nftwi^f^^fi . , . 

26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

22,303 

1,990 

4,890 

14,867 

21,674 

79,674 

4,533 

158 

537 

2,736 

26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

13,766 

357 

4,890 

9,917 

7,195 

19,889 

362 

98 

504 

2,634 

13,439 
4,438 
1,812 

11,573 
1,078 
2,878 
9,255 

17,148 

54,783 

3,931 

120 

295 

2,349 

12,602 

4,334 

1,922 

10,730 

912 

2,012 

5,612 

4,526 

24,891 

602 

38 

242 

387 

7,926 

1,482 

449 

4,974 

468 

1,563 

6,896 

13,695 

41,794 

3,531 

106 

118 

994 

7,198 

1,521 

631 

4,222 

343 

796 

3,368 

1,506 

13,875 

296 

23 

61 

142 

5,513 

1,363 
6,599 

610 
1,316 
2,359 
3,453 
12,989 

400 
14 

177 
1,355 

5,404 
2,813 
1391 
6,508 
560 

Caocasian-Hawaiian . 

Astatic-Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

Ilpanbih 

f^rto  Rlcan 

1,216 
2,244 
2,930 
11,016 
306 

Other  Caucasian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean. 

Black 

15 

Mulatto 

181 

All  others 

246 

Total 

191,909 

98,157 

123,099 

68,810 

83,996 

33,972 

39,103 

34,838 

1  Bom  within  the  United  States  or  its  possessions 
Population  hy  islands,  1900  and  1910. 


Area. 

1900 

1910 

Population. 

lalanda. 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease. 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease or 
decrease. 

HawaU 

Sq.  miles. 
4,015 
728 
598 
547 
261 
139 
97 
69 

46,843 
24,797 
68.504 
20,562 
2,504 
619 
172 

55,382 

28,623 

81,993 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 

8,539 

3,826 

23,489 

3.182 

^718 

1488 

36 

2 

18.2 

Mwii  .. 

16.4 

Oahu. 

40.1 

Kwifti ,     , 

16.5 

Molokal 

>28.5 

Lanai    ...                         ... 

178.8 

Nlihau 

20.9 

Kahoolawe. 

Total 

«6,464 

154,001 

1191.874 

37,873 

24  3 

I  Decrease. 

*  Does  not  include  uninhabited  islets  or  Midway  Islands. 

*  Does  not  Include  35  persons  on  Midway  Islands,  the  status  of  which,  as  to  whether  it  is  part  of  HawaU, 
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The  first  Hawaiian  census  was  taken  in  1832,  showing  a  popula- 
tion of  130,318,  which  steadily  declined  until  the  census  of  1872, 
which  showed  a  population  of  56.897.  Since  then  tkere  has  been  a 
steady  increase  until  the  census  oi  1910,  which  showed  a  population 
of  191,909.  The  population  on  June  30, 1913,  is  estimated  at  217,744, 
an  increase  of  25,835,  or  13.46  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  by  races,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  estimatra,  as  of  June  30,  1913,  with  tne  increases  and  de- 
creases that  have  occurred  during  the  three  years  and  two  and  one- 
half  months  since  the  last  decennial  census  was  taken: 

Bttimated  population,  June  SO,  191S. 


Races. 

CeDsu& 

Apr.16, 

1910. 

Esti- 
mated. 
June  30, 

1913. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Percent 

increase. 

Percent 
decrease. 

H&wftiism 

36,041 
13,506 

1,990 
4,890 
14,867 
81,674 
79,674 

}     7,964 

34,930 
13,730 
33,260 
4,830 
6,030 
122,230 
31,500 
83,100 
/    13,600 

1,111 

4.27 

Part  Hawaiian 

1,224 
957 

3,830 
140 

7,868 

9.79 
4.29 
143.31 
3.86 
40.46 

Portuguwo 

SpaniSh....! .. 

^wto  Rican     

Ot^pr  ^ancafflan ..,,...........,-  r ...... . 

ChiD4M. ,  .  , ....... r       . , . . 

174 

.80 

YapanMM 

8,426 
}    U,190 

4.80 
140.61 

Fuiplnos 

All  others 

Total 

191,909 

217,744 

37,120 

1,385 

14.13 

.07 

1  Includes  5,810  in  Army,  63  in  Navy,  and  145  in  Marine  Corps  of  United  States 
>  Mostly  Koreans,  but  includes  also  1,154  colored  in  United  States  Army. 

The  principal  changes  are  shown  by  the  following  table  of  steerage 
arrivals  and  departures  and  of  birtiis  and  deaths  for  the  three  com- 
plete fiscal  years  since  the  last  census.  In  addition  to  the  changes 
shown  by  this  table,  there  are  the  changes  for  the  two  months  and  a 
half  between  the  taking  of  the  last  census  and  the  beginning  of  the 
first  of  these  three  fiscal  years,  the  cabin  arrivals  and  departures,  for 
which  the  statistics  are  less  accurate,  and  the  arrivals  and  departures 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  military  and  naval  services.  In  1910 
there  were  in  the  Territory  1,433  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Army 
and  405  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  on  June  30.  1913,  6,964 
in  the  Army  and  208  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  These  are  in- 
cluded among  "  Other  Caucasian "  in  the  above  table,  except  1,154 
colored  men  in  the  Army  in  1913,  who  are  included  among  "All 
others." 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  pure 
Hawaiians  due  entirely  to  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births  and  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  part  Hawaiians  due  entirely  to  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths.  The  increase  among  Portuffuese  is  due  to  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  the  large  number  of  arrivals  being  more  than 
offset  by  the  large  number  of  departures.  Among  the  Spanish  the 
increase  has  been  due  mainly  to  an  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  the  races  which  furnish  most  of  the 
immigrants  introduced  mto  Hawaii  by  the  Territorial  board  of  immi- 
gration, labor,  and  statistics.  There  has  been  no  immigration  of 
Forto  Kicans  tor  many  years,  and  the  increase  in  that  race  is  due  to 
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an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Among  other  Caucasians  the  excess 
of  departures  over  arrivals  has  more  than  offset  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  so  far  as  this  table  shows,  but  there  has  been  a  material 
increase  because  of  the  excess  of  cabin  arrivals  over  cabin  departures 
and  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  of  United  States  military 
and  naval  forces.  The  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals  of  Chinese 
is  nearly  offset  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  thus  checking  the 
rapid  mminution  of  this  race,  which  has  been  noticeable  for  some 
years  past.  Among  Japanese  the  arrivals  have  been  slightly  more 
than  the  departures,  while  the  births  have  been  largely  in  excess  of 
the  deaths.    For  several  years  past,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  de- 

Sartures  over  arrivals  of  men  and  children  and  of  arrivals  over 
epartures  of  women  of  the  Japanese  race,  but  during  the  last  year 
there  was  an  excess  of  arrivals  of  161  men  and  a  larger  excess  of 
arrivals — namely,  1,875  of  women,  and  a  smaller  excess  of  depar- 
tures— ^namely,  566,  of  children.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Filipinos,  who  were  introduced  by 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
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Bacially  the  population  is  extremely  mixed.  Not  only  are  there 
many  races,  but  there  are  many  crosses  between  these.  The  last  cen- 
sus shows  Caucasians  to  the  number  of  44,048  or  23  per  cent,  or  a 
little  over  one-fifth  of  the  population,  composed,  however,  of  various 
racial  elements,  namely,  22,301,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  Portu- 
guese, 4,890  Porto  Ricans,  1,990  Spanish,  and  14,867  other  Caucasians. 
The  Japanese  constituted  41.5  per  cent,  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
population,  while  all  orientals,  namely,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Ko- 
reans, together  numbered  105,882,  or  55.2  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Pure  Hawaiians  constituted  13.06  per  cent.  During  the  decade  end- 
ing in  1910  the  Caucasian  population  increased  52.8  per  cent,  while 
the  Japanese  population  increased  30.4  per  cent  and  the  Chinese 
decreased  15.9  per  cent.  The  pure  Hawaiians  decreased  12.6  per 
cent. 

A  little  more  than  one-half,  51.1  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1910 
was  native  born  and  less  than  one-half,  48.9  per  cent,  foreign  bom« 
The  percentage  of  native  bom  was  25  for  the  Japanese,  33.2  for  the 
Chinese,  61.7  for  the  Portuguese,  and  66.7  for  other  Caucasians.  As 
to  parentage,  47,347,  or  48.2  per  cent,  reported  both  parents  native, 
41,387,  or  42.2  per  cent,  reported  both  parents  foreign  bom,  and 
9,423,  or  9.6  per  cent,  reported  one  parent  native  and  the  other  foreign 
bom.  Of  the  last  mentioned,  8,323  reported  foreign-bom  fathers  and 
1,100  foreign-born  mothers.  The  part  Hawaiians  particularly  show 
an  excess  of  foreign-bom  fathers,  indicating  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  native  race  is  oeing  merged  with  other  races,  in  1910,  86,483,  or 
88.1  per  cent,  of  the  native  population  were  bom  in  Hawaii,  3,510, 
or  3.6  per  cent,  in  Porto  Rico,  2,372,  or  2.4  per  cent,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  5,688,  or  5.8  per  cent,  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  latter  1,319  were  natives  of  California.  Of  the 
93,752  foreign-bom  residents  59,800,  or  63.8  per  cent,  were  bom  in 
Japan,  14,486,  or  15.5  per  cent,  in  China,  and  4,172,  or  4.5  per  cent,  in 
Korea.  The  total  for  these  three  countries,  78,458,  constituted  83.8 
per  cent,  or  practically  five-sixths,  of  the  foreign-bom  population. 
Besides  these  8.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  population  were  natives 
of  Portugal,  1.7  per  cent  of  Spain,  1.1  per  cent  of  Russia,  1  per  cent 
of  (Jermany,  and  1  per  cent  of  the  Atlantic  islands. 

In  1910  the  number  of  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  was  83,996, 
of  whom  59,021,  or  70.3  per  cent,  were  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Koreans,  of  whom  41,795,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  Japanese,  13,900, 
or  16.5  per  cent,  were  Caucasians,  7,926,  or  9.4  per  cent,  were  Ha- 
waiians, and  3,149,  or  3.7  per  cent,  were  of  other  races.  During  the 
decade  the  number  of  Chinese  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  de- 
creased 4,900,  and  the  number  of  Hawaiians  953,  the  increase  of  all 
others  being  10,242.  The  males  of  military  age,  18  to  44  years, 
inclusive,  decreased  from  72,596  in  1900  to  70,962  in  1910.  The 
number  of  such  males  decreased  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Hawaiians  and  increased  among  the  Caucasians,  the  part  Hawaiians, 
and  otiiers.  Of  the  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  ?n  1910,  65,810, 
or  78.3  per  cent,  were  foreign  born^  of  whom  2,562,  or  3.9  per  cent, 
were  nturalized.  Of  the  7,385  foreign-bom  Caucasian  males  of  vot- 
ing age  2,894,  or  32.4  per  cent,  were  naturalized.  Of  the  41,718 
foreign-bom  Japanese  males  of  that  age  only  11  were  naturalized, 
and  of  the  13,025  Chinese  only  132. 
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Of  the  population  in  1910,  36.6  per  cent  were  under  20  years  of  age. 
Among,  tne  Asiatic  Hawaiians  the  percentage  was  70.9,  and  among 
the  Caucasian  Hawaiians  63.8.  Among  the  Portuguese  it  was  56.8, 
among  the  Porto  Ricans  48.6,  and  among  the  Spaniards  68.6.  Among 
other  elements  it  was  relatively  low,  namely,  among  other  Caucasians 
29.3,  Chinese  28.9,  Japanese  28.3,  and  Koreans  14.9.  Among  pure 
Hawaiians  it  was  39.9. 

In  1910  there  were  123,069  males  and  68,810  females,  the  ratio  being 
178.9  males  to  100  females,  as  compared  with  223.3  males  to  100 
females  in  1900.  Among  the  Hawaiians  the  number  of  males  to  100 
females  was  106.6,  among  the  Portuguese  107.8,  among  the  Chinese 
378.9,  and  among  the  Japanese  220.1.  There  was  a  general  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  females  during  the  decade. 

Of  tne  entire  population  15  years  of  age  and  over  49.3  per  cent  of 
the  males  and  16.4  per  cent  of  the  females  were  single,  while  45.1  of 
the  males  and  76.4  of  the  females  were  married,  and  the  percentages 
widowed  were  4.5  and  6.2,  respectively.  One  per  cent  oi  the  males 
and  0.9  per  cent  of  the  females  were  reported  as  divorced,  but  these 
percentages  are  probably  too  small.  The  percentage  of  single  was 
generally  lower  for  males  and  higher  for  females  in  1910  than  in 
1900.  Among  Hawaiians  the  percentage  married,  widowed,  and 
divorced  was  slightly  higher  and  amons  Caucasians  lower  in  1910 
tiian  in  1900.  Amon^  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  the  percentage  was 
higher  for  males  and  lower  for  females  in  1910  than  in  1900. 

Persons  considered  of  school  age,  from  6  to  20  vears,  numbered 
45,548,  of  whom  27,912,  or  61.3  per  cent,  attended  school,  besides 
whom  879  under  6  and  405  over  20  attended  school.  The  percentage 
of  school  attendance  was  60.3  for  boys  of  school  age  and  62.4  for 
girls;  75  for  children  from  6  to  9,  92.5  for  children  from  10  to  14,  and 
25.2  for  children  from  15  to  20.  The  number  of  persons  considered 
illiterate — that  is,  10  years  of  age  or  over  unable  to  write  regardless 
of  ability  to  read — ^was  39,892  m  1910,  or  26.8  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons of  this  age,  as  compared  with  33.1  in  1900.  During  the  10  years 
there  was  a  decrease  from  46.2  to  35  for  the  Japanese,  from  40  to  32.3 
for  the  Chinese,  from  7.2  to  4.7  for  the  Hawaiians,  from  1.8  to  1.4 
for  the  part  Hawaiians.  Among  Caucasians  there  was  an  increase 
from  26.5  to  27.5,  due  to  imigration.  Of  the  population  10  years  of 
age  and  over,  there  were  84,177  who  could  not  speak  English,  or 
56.6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  age.  The  percentage  was 
highest  among  the  Koreans,  81.7,  but  slightly  lower  among  the 
Japanese,  79,  whUe  it  exceeded  one-half  among  the  Spanish,  Porto 
Sicans,  and  Chinese  and  "All  others."  It  was  lowest  among  the 
Caucasian-Hawaiians,  4.3  per  cent. 

Tlie  number  of  dwellings— that  is,  buildings  in  which  one  or  more 
persons  reside — ^was  43,764  in  1910,  of  which  9,047  were  in  Honolulu 
district  The  number  of  families — ^that  is,  groups  of  persons  who 
share  a  common  abode  and  persons  living  entirely  alone — was  52,219, 
of  which  11,847  were  in  Honolulu.  The  number  of  families  to  100 
dwellings  was  119.3  in  the  Territory  and  130.9  in  Honolulu.  The 
average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  was  4.4,  as  compared  with 
4.8  in  1900,  and  the  average  number  per  family  8.7,  as  compared 
with4i2. 
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For  some  years  past  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  has  issued  cer- 
tificates of  Hawaiian  birth  to  persons  born  in  Hawaii,  upon  applica- 
tion and  proof.  The  object  is  to  determine  the  fact  of  Hawaiian 
birth  when  the  evidence  is  available.  The  applicants  have  various 
objects  in  view,  such  as  securing  evidence  which  will  entitle  them  to  go 
to  the  mainland  or  to  vote  or  to  take  up  public  lands.  Up  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912,  7,429  certificates  had  been  issued,  of  which  4,408  were 
issued  to  Japanese,  2,918  to  Chinese,  87  to  Chinese-Hawaiians,  and 
16  to  others.  Of  the  Japanese  who  received  such  certificates,  3,905 
were  males,  of  whom  124  were  of  sufficient  age  to  register  to  vote  in 
1912,  but  only  48  registered.  The  3,905  are  of  such  ages  that  they 
would  not  all  arrive  at  voting  age  until  the  year  1983  and  would 
then  be  entitled  if  they  lived  and  remained  in  the  Territory.  Of 
the  Chinese  who  received  such  certificates,  2,309  were  males,  of  whom 
946  were  of  voting  age  in  1912,  but  only  486  re^stered  to  vote.  The 
2,809  are  of  such  ages  that  they  would  not  all  Decome  of  voting  age 
until  the  year  1933.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  832  certificates  were 
issued,  including  526  to  Japanese  male  minors  and  106  to  Chinese 
male  minors  and  25  to  Japanese  male  adults  and  18  to  Chinese  male 
adults. 

The  Territorial  board  of  immi^ation,  labor,  and  statistics,  after 
suspending  for  a  considerable  period  the  introduction  of  Portugese 
and  Spanish  from  Europe  by  means  of  chartered  steamers  sailing 
arouna  South  Amerita  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  charter 
parties,  engaged  two  vessels  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year. 
One  01  these,  the  Willesdetij  arrived  on  Marcn  30,  1918,  with  1,358 
immigrants — ^namely,  491  men,  377  women,  and  490  children— of 
whom  428  men,  314  women,  and  388  children,  or  a  total  of  1,130, 
were  Spanish,  and  63  men,  63  women,  and  102  children,  or  a  total 
of  228,  were  Portuguese.  These  cost  $177,061.81,  or  an  average  of 
$130.38  per  capita  or  $360.61  per  adult  male.  Quarantine  expenses 
were  incurred  on  arrival  to  the  amount  of  $16,624.76,  which,  however, 
was  insured  against.  The  Ascot  arrived  on  June  4, 1913,  with  1,283 
immigrants — ^namely,  424  men,  327  women,  and  532  children — all  of 
whom  were  Spanish.  These  cost  $140,695.80,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$109.66  per  capita  or  $331.83  per  adult  male.  In  the  two  shipments 
there  were  2,641  immigrants,  of  whom,  however,  24  children  died  after 
arrival,  and  57  others  were  returned  on  account  of  failure  to  pass 
the  immigration  laws,  although  they  had  been  carefully  examined 
before  departure.  Of  the  men  and  women  210  were  able  to  read  and 
write ;  and  of  the  children,  who  are  considered  those  under  16  years 
of  age,  25  were  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  expenditures  of  the  board  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statis- 
tics have  been  met  by  means  of  a  special  tax  on  incomes  in  excess 
of  $4,000.  Hitherto  the  tax  has  been  2  per  cent,  and  three-quarters 
of  its  proceeds  have  been  devoted  to  immigration,  but  now  the  tax 
has  been  reduced  to  1  per  cent  and  the  proportion  devoted  to  immi- 
ffration  to  one-half.  Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  because  of  the 
desirability  of  introducing  immigrants  in  smaller  lots,  if  possible, 
and  the  expected  possibility  of  this  in  the  near  future  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  board  plans  not  to  charter  any  more 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Europeans  around  South 
America. 
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During  the  jrear  65  Russians,  namely,  27  men,  18  women,  and  20 
children,  were  introduced  by  the  boara  of  immigration  at  a  cost  of 
$10,823.  This  immigration  also  has  been  dropped  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Kussian  Government.  Investigations  were  made 
during  the  year  with  a  view  to  determining  the  advisability  or  pos- 
sibility of  introducing  by  way  of  the  Siberian  Railway  not  only 
Russians  from  European  Kussia,  but  other  Europeans  from  Poland, 
the  Balkan  States,  and  elsewhere.  The  idea  of  thus  introducing 
Russians  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  above  men- 
tioned of  the  Russian  Government,  but  certain  societies  in  Poland 
sent  a  representative  to  Hawaii  to  investigate,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  small  trial  company  of  Poles  or  Galicians 
will  soon  be  brought  to  the  Territory. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  years,  from  December,  1909,  to  June 
30, 1913,  with  funds  raised  specially  by  the  income  tax,  the  Territory 
has  introduced  from  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  islands,  by  wav  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  by  special  chartered  steamers,  5,449  Spanish 
and  2,758  Portuguese  at  a  cost  of  $747,061.79,  and  by  regular  lines  of 
railway  and  steamers  from  Siberia  and  Manchuria  2,121  Russians 
at  a  cost  of  $188,786.16.  The  Territory  had  previously  introduced 
during  the  half  year  from  December,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  by 
specially  chartered  steamers  by  means  of  donated  funds  2,246 
Spanish  and  2,434  Portuguese  at  a  cost  of  $291,109.53.  Thus,  in  all, 
during  the  last  six  and  a  half  years  it  has  introduced  15.012  immi- 
grants, namely,  7,695  Spanish,  5,196  Portuguese,  and  2,121  Russians, 
of  whom  5,399  were  men,  3,644  women,  and  5,969  children,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,226,957.48,  or  an  average  of  $81.73  per  capita,  or  $227.26  per 
man. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  Territory  have  rapidly  improved  during 
the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the  matter  of  dwellings  on  the  sugar 
plantations  and  rates  of  wages.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  immigrants  to 
move  on  to  California,  although  some  of  these  drift  back  or  apply 
for  assistance  to  be  brought  back.  While  a  large  percentage  of  uiese 
immigrants  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  their  children  learn  quickly 
in  the  public  schools  after  their  arrival,  and,  in  view  of  the  racial 
conditions  in  Hawaii  and  the  importance  of  increasing  the  Caucasian 
population,  it  is  highly  important  that,  if  Congress  should  apply  a 
literacy  test  to  immigrants,  Hawaii  should  be  excepted.  The  condi- 
tions which  mi^ht  call  for  such  a  test  on  the  Atlantic  coast  do  not 
hold  for  Hawaii.  Immi^ation  assisted  by  the  Territory  consists 
principally  of  selected  aniculturists  in  families.  Le^lation  should 
be  enacted  by  Congress  also  to  prevent  Caucasian  immigrants  assisted 
to  Hawaii  by  the  Territory  from  proceeding  from  the  Territory  to 
the  mainland  unless  they  can  coniorm  to  the  immigration  laws  in 
respect  of  literacy  and  unless  they  reimburse  the  Territory  for  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  to  Hawaii.  As  it  is,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  immigrants  thus  brought  from  Europe  apparentlv  take  advan- 
tage of  the  assistance  offered  by  the  Territory  merely  to  go  from 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  coast,  thus,  at  the  same  time,  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  Territorial  government  and  evading  the  spirit  of 
the  Federal  immigration  laws. 
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Immigration  assisted  ly  Territorial  government,  1906^une  SO,  191S. 


Charterad 

steamera. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

NationaUty. 

Immigrants. 

Costi 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Total. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Bar 
man. 

Suveric 

Heliopolis.... 

Dec.    1,1906 
Apr.  26,1907 
June  27,1907 
Dec.  12,1909 
Apr.  13,1911 

Dec.    3,1911 
Apr.  17,1912 
Mar.  30,1913 
June    4,1913 
1906-1913 

1909-1913 

1906-1913 

Portuguese 

fipAnlifh 

459      283      582 
60S      554   1,081 
333       306      475 
337       221       310 
547      873      531 

639      400      758 
496      328      626 
491       377      490 
424      327      532 
4,334  3,169  5,388 

1,065       475      581 

5,399  3,644  5,969 

1,324 
2,246 
1,114 
868 
1,451 

1,797 
1460 

1,283 
12,891 

2,121 

15,012 

170,442.64 
143,038.48 
77,628.41 
84,470.44 
112,341.69 

111,567.93 
120,924.22 
177,061.81 
140,606.80 
1,038,  m.33 

188,786.16 

1,226,957.48 

S53.aO 
63.68 
60.67 
97.31 
77.42 

62.08 
83.39 
130.38 
100.66 
80.53 

80.00 

8L73 

tU3.77 
235. 2S 

Kumeric 

Swanley 

Ortaric 

WJlleeden.... 

Harpalion 

Willesden.... 
Ascot 

Portuguese 

do 

Portuguese     and 
Spanish. 

do 

do 

do 

Spanish 

233.12 
250.65 
206.37 

174.59 
343.80 
860.61 
33L83 

Total     and 
average. 

B  egu 1 ar 
steamers. 

Total     and 
average. 

Portuguese     and 

Spanish. 
Bussian 

Portuguese,  Span- 
ish,   and   Rus- 
sian. 

238.54 

177.35 
227.26 

1  Does  not  include  pro  rata  share  of  office  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  introduced  Fili- 
pinos during  the  last  four  years  as  follows : 

tHlipinos  introduced  hy  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Association, 


FLsoal  year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1910 

2,441 
1,916 
2,573 
4,490 

180 
201 
274 
768 

100 

92 

196 

484 

2,721 
2,209 
8,013 
5,742 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Total 

11,420 

1,423 

872 

13,715 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  improvements  in  living  condi- 
tions and  increases  in  wages  on  the  sugar  plantations.  The  bonus 
system  adopted  as  of  January  1,  1912,  resulted  during  the  last  year 
in  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the  regular  wages.  This  aggre- 
gated $335,933.43  for  laborers  receiving  $50  or  less  per  month. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  laborers  of  each  race 
on  the  sugar  plantations  each  year  for  a  number  of  years,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  non- Asiatics,  and  the  size  of  the  sugar  crops.  The 
percentage  of  non- Asiatics  has  increased  from  12.30  per  cent  in  1900, 
the  year  in  which  Territorial  government  was  established,  to  37.15 
per  cent  in  1913 : 
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Lahorere,  hy  races,  on  sugar  plantations,  1899  to  1902, 1904  to  1919} 


Races. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1904 

1905 

1906 

American- 

267 

2' IS 
687 

1,826 

342 

332 
1,470 
2,095 

4,976 
27,637 

509 

470 
1,312 
2,066 

3,778 
32,331 

647 

2,998 

451 

1,687 

i;922 

4,138 
28,406 

616 

Europwin: 

PortUi'-  lesd 

2,153 

2,669 

"""{,'493" 
2,036 

3,937 
31,029 

8,286 
467 

Other 

Hawaiian 

1,329 

1,604 
2,017 

8,684 

26,218 

8,615 

19 

Porto  Rican 

Orientol: 

Chinese 

5,979 
25,644 

6,969 
26,664 

Japanese 

Korean 

Another 

885 

144 

418 

1,078 

Total 

36,987 

S6»050 

39,587 

42,242 

46,860 

46,248 

41,625 

ArfAtlo 

31,623 
4,364 
12.12 

31,623 

4.427 

liao 

32,513 
7,074 
17.86 

34,966 
7,276 
17.22 

38,644 
7,316 
15.95 

37,490 
7,753 
lJ.13 

83,617 
8,008 

Noii-Aaiatic 

Per  cent  non-Asiatic 

19.28 

Sugar  crop ton?.. 

282,807 

289,644 

360,038 

366,611 

367,475 

425,248 

429,213 

Races. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

American 

621 

8,394 
683 

642 

3,807 
760 

604 

3,826 
637 

637 

3,906 
615 
457 

673 

4,174 
920 
226 

685 

4,378 

1,687 

255 

637 

European: 

Portuguese 

3,797 

1,614 

101 

Span  lab... 

R'niwian 

Other 

644 
1,366 

1,878 

428 
1,309 
1,989 

141 

2,916 

32,771 

2,125 

140 

396 

1,464 

2,024 

86 

3,561 

26,876 

2,229 

10 

TTAw&llAn 

1,839 
1,809 
2,260 

2,761 

28,106 

1,752 

316 

1,622 
1,809 
8;334 

2,758 
27,682 

279 

1,297 
1,605 
4;  630 

2,744 

28,123 

1,668 

283 

991 

Porto  Rican 

1,483 
8,009 

2,561 

Filipino 

Oriental: 

nhlnflM _ 

3,248 

30,110 

2,638 

76 

Japanese ^     .    ^^ 

24,711 

1387 

800 

Korean.. 

Another V, 

Total 

44,447 

46,918 

41,702 

43,917 

46,048 

47,345 

46,600 

Asiatic 

35,996 
8.451 
19.00 

37,812 
9,106 
19.40 

32,665 
9,037 
21.67 

32,619 
11,298 
25.72 

32,111 

32,636 
14,810 
31.28 

28,659 

Non-Asiatic 

16,941 

Par  cent  non-Asiatic 

37.16 

Sugar  erop tons.. 

440,017 

621,123 

636,166 

618,127 

660,821 

606,258 

627,000 

>  The  flffures  for  1903  are  not  available;  those  for  1904  are  as  of  July  31;  those  for  1906-1911  as  of  June  30; 
those  for  1912  and  1913  as  of  May  31. 
« In  1889  and  1902  Americans  are  included  among  «*  All  other." 
•Bsttanated. 

PUBLIC  liANDS, 

HOMESTEADINO. 

During  the  year  five  homestead  drawings  were  held,  in  which  390 
lots  were  offered,  covering  9,260.01  acres,  at  valuations  aggregating 
$119,349.20.  These  were  in  six  districts  on  the  island  of  I&waii,  two 
on  the  island  of  Maui,  and  two  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  There  were 
taken  up  during  the  year  325  homesteads,  covering  an  area  of  8,375.65 
acres,  at  valuations  aggregating  $132,231.52,  or  $15.78  per  acre  on 
the  average.  This  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  actual  value.  The 
homesteads  taken  averaged  25.77  acres  each.  They  were  taken  by 
different  nationalities,  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  150;  Portuguese,  72; 
Americans,  46;  Chinese,  24;  Japanese,  16;  Spaniards,  5;  and  Ger- 
mans, Russians,  British,  and  French,  13.  The.  lots  are  generally 
small,  and  the  option  is  given  of  taking  one  or  two  or  in  some  cases 
three  lots,  so  as  to  enable  the  takers  to  obtain  homesteads  of  suitable 
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size  for  their  respective  needs  or  abilities.  Thus  the  cumber  of  lots 
taken  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  homesteads.  The  home- 
steads taken  by  Americans  averaged  37.40  acres  each;  those  by  Ha- 
waiians,  28.77;  those  by  Portuguese,  18.20;  and  those  by  others,  18.37. 
Of  these  homesteads  198  were  taken  under  special  homestead  agree- 
ments, 72  under  right-of -purchase  leases,  42  under  homestead  leases, 
and  13  under  freehold  agreements. 

Since  the  amendments  made  in  the  organic  act  three  years  ago 
2,200  homestead  lots  have  been  offered,  covering  58,029.49  acres,  at 
valuations  aggregating  $546,106.88,  many  of  which  include  two  or 
three  lots.  During  the  13  years  of  Territorial  govemm^it  2,523 
homesteads  have  been  taken,  of  which  931,  or  an  average  of  138  a 
year,  were  taken  during  the  first  seven  years,  and  1,592,  or  an  average 
of  265  a  year,  during  the  last  six  years. 

During  the  year  22  homesteads  were  surrendered  or  forfeited, 
covering  an  area  of  530.67  acres,  which  had  been  sold  at  prices  ag- 
gregating $4,055.05. 

Recognizing  that  homesteading  presents  perhaps  the  most  far-reach- 
ing and  difficult  practical  problem  affecting  the  general  welfare, 
special  efforts  have  been  made  throughout  my  adnunistratiim  to 
work  out  a  successful  solution.  This  has  involved  important  changes 
both  in  the  laws  and  in  administration.  The  many  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  smallness  of  available  areas  and  from  climatic,  topo- 
graphic, soil,  pest,  political,  racial,  financial,  marketing,  and  other 
conditions,  scarcely  realizable  without  experience,  neea  not  be  en- 
larged on  here.  They  are  such  that  the  genuine  citizen  farmer  is 
?»ut  to  every  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  industrious  and 
rugal  Oriental,  the  corporation  of  large  capital,  and  even  the  ex- 
ploiting citizen  of  small  means. 

In  the  first  place — since,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  limited  nature 
of  the  area  is  the  most  fundamental  factor  of  a  permanent  nature 
in  the  problem — steps  have  been  taken  to  conserve  and  extend  the 
area  available  for  homestead  purposes,  make  it  more  immediately 
available,  and  utilize  what  there  is  to  the  best  of  advantage.  Large 
areas  are  no  longer  sold  for  other  than  homestead  purposes;  nor  are 
large  country  tracts  suitable  for  homesteading  any  longer  exchanged 
for  small  city  tracts,  though  of  equal  value.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  toward  an  increase  in  the  available  area  by  the  homesteading 
of  private  lands,  certain  corporations  having  already  conveyed  to 
the  Territory  a  large  tract  of  superior  homesteading  land  for  this 
purpose.  The  area  which  may  be  acquired  by  a  homesteader  has  been 
reduced  to  what  he  can  properly  handle  and  what  is  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  a  family,  so  that  none  of  the  land  may  be  wasted. 
While  leases  of  large  tracts  are  still  made,  they  in  practice  in  aJl 
cases  still  contain,  and  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land  now  must 
contain,  provisions  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  the  land  for  home- 
stead purposes  upon  the  harvesting  of  any  growing  crop,  or  at  any 
time  in  case  there  is  no  growing  crop.  Tiie  surveying  and  opening 
of  sufficient  lands  to  meet  the  demand  for  homesteads  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  provision  permitting  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  sales 
and  leases  of  public  lands  for  that  purpose  without  special  appro- 
priations. 

Again,  the  would-be  real  homesteader  is  protected  in  various  ways 
at  the  outset  in  the  acquisition  of  a  homestead.    Aliens,  repeaters, 
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and  even  citizens  who  already  have  sufScient  other  land  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  are  debarred  from  applying.  Quali- 
fied applicants  are  no  longer  put  to  the  risk  of  an  auction  sale  or  the 
hard^ip  of  standing  in  line;  homesteads  are  disposed  of  at  low 
definite  valuations  by  drawings,  in  which  everyone  has  an  equal 
chance.  After  an  advertised  drawing  open  to  all  has  been  held,  any 
lot  not  taken,  or  taken  and  afterwards  surrendered  or  forfeited,  may 
be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  the  advertised  value  upon  application 
without  further  advertisement;  thus  making  it  possible  for  people 
to  get  homesteads  when  they  desire  to  do  so  and  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  without  having  to  wait  several  months  for  further  adver- 
tisement. Leased  lands  under  cultivation  are,  so  far  as  practicable, 
surveyed  and  opened  for  homesteads  before  the  crops  are  harvested, 
so  that  the  homesteaders  may  enter  immediately  after  the  harvesting 
and  not  have  to  wait  until  a  rattoon  crop  has  been  ruined  or  the  land 
has  run  to  weeds. 

Then,  too,  the  form  of  the  agreement  under  which  the  homesteader 
now  usually  holds  during  the  period  of  probation  has  been  carefully 
evolved  for  the  double  purpose  of  excluding  the  speculator  and  in- 
vestor and  aiding  the  farmer.  The  conditions  of  residence  and  culti* 
Tation  are  made  sufficiently  substantial  for  the  former  purpose,  and 
yet  not  in  excess  of  what  any  genuine  homesteader  would  wish  to 
perform  even  if  he  were  not  required  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time 
these  conditions  are  of  an  elastic,  automatic  nature,  designed  to  meet 
the  capacities  and  limitations  of  each  genuine  homesteader.  As 
already  stated,  the  lots  are  made  of  small  area  and  the  homesteader 
is  given  the  option  of  taking  one  lot  or  two  or  three  lots,  thus  deter- 
mining for  himself  how  much  he  can  successfuUv  handle.  He  is  not 
limited  to  too  small  an  area,  nor  is  he  compelled  to  take  so  much 
that  he  must  necessarily  fail  or  some  of  the  land  be  wasted  to  the 
prejudice  of  others  who  would  like  to  utilize  it.  He  is  permitted 
to  fulfill  the  cultivation  conditions  by  beginning  within  a  reasonable 
time  with  a  small  percentage  of  the  area,  and  increasing  it  gradually 
until  the  maximum  required  percentage  is  reached,  but  he  may 
obtain  his  patent,  so  far  as  cultivation  conditions  are  concerned,  by 
cultivating  the  maximum  percentage  continuously  for  tihree  years. 
In  order  to  enable  him  to  earn  sufficient  in  other  ways  until  he  can 
get  his  homestead  on  a  paying  basis,  he  is  permitted  to  extend  his 
residence  on  the  homestead  over  a  period  of  10  years,  in  periods  of 
not  less  than  six  months  each,  aggregating  five  years,  but  he  may 
obtain  a  patent,  so  far  as  resident  conditions  are  concerned,  by  resid- 
ing on  the  lot  continuously  for  three  years.  He  may  extend  his  pay- 
ments in  small  installments  over  a  period  of  10  years,  but  may  pay 
any  or  all  installments  at  any  time.  The  times  within  which  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  he  must  perform  the  conditions  may  be 
extended  for  good  cause.  In  order  to  protect  him  against  undue  in- 
ducements and  to  insure  the  homesteaa  remaining  such,  he  can  not, 
either  before  or  after,  except  by  official  consent,  transfer  the  home- 
stead to  an  alien  or  to  a  corporation  or  to  a  person  who  already  has 
sufficient  other  land  for  a  homestead.    This  operates  also  as  an  as- 

astance  to  him  financially,  inasmuch  as  corporations  which  desire  his 
crops  for  their  mills  and  canneries  are  the  more  willing  to  make  ad- 
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vances  on  the  crops  because  they  can  not  lease  or  buy  the  land,  and 
official  consent  may  be  denied  to  agreements  by  way  of  security  for 
advances  whether  by  such  companies  or  by  banks  or  others,  except 
upon  conditions  by  which  the  homesteader  may  be  protected  ag  far  as 
possible  and  the  homestead  be  prevented,  in  case  of  foreclosure,  from 
going  into  the  hands  of  an  alien  or  corporation  or  large  landholder. 
In  order  that  the  proner  relations  that  should  exist  between  such  com- 
panics  and  homesteaders  might  be  better  understood,  cases  have  been 
brought  by  the  Government,  and  have  been  favorably  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  holding  that  relations  of  a  kind  that  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  past  are  not  consonant  with  genuine  homesteading  under 
the  law,  but  the  homesteaders  affected  have  been  given  further  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good  in  order  that  hardships  might  not  result  irom 
the  misunderstandings  of  the  past. 

In  the  next  place,  the  homesteader  has  been  aided  in  many  ways 
to  enable  him  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  he  must  encountei*  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  the  sale  of  its  produce.  The  entire 
proceeds  of  homestead  sales,  including  rentals  under  right-of-pur- 
chase  leases  and  interest  on  deferred  payments,  have  now  been  made 
available  for  the  construction  of  homestead  roads.  Where  necessary 
and  possible,  the  homesteaders  are  enabled  to  obtain  water,  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  extensive  Kula  pipe  system  on  the  island  of  Maui, 
the  smaller  pipe  systems  at  Kalaheo  on  the  island  of  Kauai  and 
Waiohinu  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
water  users'  association  at  Pupukea  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  By 
means  of  the  so-called  immigration  and  conservation  funds,  scientific 
and  practical  work  is  carried  on  through  several  governmental 
agencies  to  enable  the  small  producer  to  overcome  difficulties  in  the 
raising  of  crops  and  live  stock.  The  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  work  with  this  end  in 
view.  Among  other  things,  it  has  established  a  number  of  demon- 
stration farms  in  homestead  centers.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  has  established  a  dairv,  poultry,  and  swine  experi- 
ment station  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  aided,  througti  its  division  of  entomology,  not  only  by 
guarding  against  tne  introduction  and  spread  of  plant  pests  but  bv 
the  introduction  of  parasitic  enemies  to  destroy  them.  It  has  through 
its  division  of  animal  industry  almost  eliminated  glanders  from 
the  entire  Territory  and  bovine  tuberculosis  in  and  about  the  city 
of  Honolulu,  with  the  early  prospect  of  reducing  it  to  a  minimum 
throughout  the  Territory.  The  Marketing  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration,  Labor,  and  Statistics  has  helped  during  the 
last  two  years  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  appropriate  crops, 
methods  of  harvesting,  packing,  shipping,  and  selling.  This  bureau 
has  now  been  terminated  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  Hawaii 
Experiment  Station. 

Manv  phases  of  the  homestead  problem  are  set  forth  more  fully 
in  my  last  report. 

SALES  FOB  OTH£B  THAN  HOMESTEAD  PTTBPOSBa 

Except  in  a  few  special  cases,  sales  of  public  lands  for  other  than 
homestead  purposes  may  be  made  only  of  limited  areas,  and  only 
for  a  few  specified  objects — such  as  lots  not  exceeding  3  acres  for 
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residence  purposes  and  so  much  as  may  be  actually  necessary  fo» 
railroad  purposes,  irrigation  ditches,  factories,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, hotels,  churches,  private  schools,  and  a  few  other  purposes. 
This  provision  is  too  narrow  and  should  be  amended  to  include  a 
number  of  purposes  not  now  included,  such  as  telephone  lines,  hos- 
pitals, etc.  Except  in  the  special  cases  referred  to,  sales  for  other 
than  nomestead  purposes  must  be  at  auction.  Thej  may  be  made 
either  for  cash  or  on  time  payments.  Most  are  residence  lots  and 
on  f ime  payments. 

During  the  year  there  were  sold  at  auction  on  time  payments  106 
residence  lots  in  the  suburbs  of  Honolulu,  aggregating  49.65  acre^i, 
for  $152,756.71,  namely,  20  lots  aggregating  29.25  acres  for  $44,296 
at  Makiki  and  86  lots  aggregating  20.40  acres  for  $108,460.71  at 
Auwaiolimu.  There  were  also  sold  at  auction  for  cash  for  mercan- 
tile purposes  24  lots  at  Honolulu,  namely,  22  warehouse  lots  ag^e- 
gating  2.50  acres  for  $16,485  at  Kuwili  and  2  other  lots  aggregating 
0.27  acre  for  $675,  and  at  Olaa  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  for  railroad 
purposes  2  lots  comprising  4.84  acres  for  $145.20,  making  total  sales 
at  auction  of  132  lots  aggregating  57.26  acres  for  $170,061.91. 

There  were  sold  in  special  cases,  not  at  auction,  175  lots  aggregat- 
ing 37.89  acres  for  $102,988.06,  under  a  provision  permitting  prefer- 
ence rights^  to  purchase  at  appraised  values  to  be  given  to  persons 
who  have  improved  the  lots  and  lived  on  them  continuously  since 
the  passage  of  the  organic  act;  2  lots  containing  5.31  acres  lor  $12 
under  a  provision  permitting  the  issuance  of  patents  for  pieces  of 
land  occupied  continuously  for  5  years  before  May  27, 1910,  and  still 
occupied  as  church  sites ;  and  5  lots  containing  0.002  acre  for  $365.15 
under  a  provision  permitting  strips  of  land  that  remain  after 
changing  street  lines  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  to  abutting 
owners. 

LEASES  AKD  LICENSES. 

During  the  year  37  leases  were  made  of  lands  aggregating  17,- 
466.30  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $15,669.  Of  these  1  was  of  a 
shore  lot  containing  0.72  acre  n>r  a  boathouse  site,  at  a  rental  of  $10; 
1  was  of  a  fish  pond  of  79  acres,  at  a  rental  of  $100;  4  were  of  small 
tracts  of  agricultural  land  aggregating  21.68  acres,  at  rentals  ag^e- 
gating  $109;  5  were  of  larger  tracts,  chiefly  cane  land,  aggregating 
^2,475.50  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $10,223.50;  25  were  of  pastoral 
land,  aggregating  4,889.40  acres,  at  rentals  aggregating  $5,025,  and 
1  was  of  a  large  tract  of  inferior  pastoral  and  waste  land  aggregat- 
ing 10,000  acres,  at  a  rental  of  $201. 

In  my  report  for  1912  I  referred  to  various  provisions  usually  in- 
serted in  leases  for  safeguarding  the  public  interests. 

Five  licenses  were  sold  at  auction  during  the  year.  Two  of  these 
were  for  the  privilege  of  gathering  algerooa  beans  on  certain  areas, 
at  rentals  of  $125  and  $75,  respectively,  the  license  to  terminate  on 
30  days'  notice  in  one  case  and  at  the  end  of  10  years  in  the  other. 
Another  was  a  license  for  25  years,  at  a  rental  of  $101  a  year,  for  a 
right  of  way  for  an  irrigation  ditch  acrojss  certain  public  lands. 
Another  was"  a  license  for  50  years  for  the  right  to  use  certain  water 
in  the  Wailuku  River,  at  Hilo,  for  the  generation  of  electric  power, 
the  rental  to  be  $1  a  year  for  the  first  10  years  and  to  be  subject  to 
readjustment  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  10  years.    This  power  was 
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desired  for  the  operation  of  a  proposed  street  railway.  Another 
license  was  for  the  right  to  construct  tunnels  and  take  water  frcrni 
certain  public  lands  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island  of  Oahu 
through  the  mountains  to  the  leeward  side  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. This  is  referred  to  more  fully  under  "Irrigation  and  recla- 
mation." The  rental  begins  at  $16,000  a  year  and  is  subject  to  read- 
justment at  the  end  of  30,  40,  and  50  years,  respectively.  The  gov- 
ernment may  take  for  public  purposes  certain  amounts  of  water 
from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fiftieth  year  and  thereafter  all  of  it.  The 
license  terminates  in  60  years,  after  which  the  government  may  take 
its  water  through  the  tunnels  free  of  charge  upon  paying  its  propor- 
tion of  the  upkeep  of  the  tunnel. 

TBANSFEBS,  EXCHANGES,  AND  PUBCHASES  FOB  FITBLIC  PUBF08ES. 

Public  lands  in  the  Territory  may  be  transferred  from  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  by  order  of  the 
President  or  the  governor,  and  restored  to  the  Territory  by  order  of 
the  President.  During  the  last  year  one  order  of  this  nature  was 
issued  by  the  President  readjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Ruger 
Military  Eeservation  so  as  to  include  certain  small  additional  pieces 
of  land  and  exclude  other  small  pieces.  The  reservation  now  covers 
an  area  of  754.48  acres.  One  order  was  issued  also  by  the  governor 
setting  aside  a  piece  of  land  containing  4.3  acres  at  Kanahena  Point, 
on  the  island  of  Maui,  for  lighthouse  purposes. 

The  Territorial  public  lands  are  under  flie  Territorial  land  depart- 
ment unless  transferred  by  order  of  the  governor  for  special  public 
purposes.  During  the  year  15  pieces  of  land  were  thus  transferred, 
aggregating  16.93  acres.  Of  these,  3  for  courthouses,  1  for  a  court- 
house and  lail,  1  for  a  courthouse  and  park,  1  for  a  jail,  and  1  for 
stables  on  the  island  of  Maui  were  transferred  to  the  county  of  Maui, 

1  for  a  courthouse  on  the  island  of  Molokai  was  transferred  to  the 
county  of  Maui,  and  1  for  a  school  on  the  island  of  Maui  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  county  and  to  the  Territorial  department  of  public 
instruction;  4  for  parks  and  J.  for  a  fire  station  in  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulu were  transferred  to  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  and  1  for 
street  purposes  at  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  was  transferred  to 
the  county  of  Hawaii. 

Exchanges  may  be  made  of  only  small  areas  and  values  and  only 
for  public  purposes.  During  the  year  three  pieces,  aggregating 
4.28  acres,  were  exchanged  for  three  pieces  aggregating  0.66  acre, 
of  which  two  were  required  for  street- widening  purposes  and  one  for 
a  pumping  plant  for  the  Honolulu  waterworks. 

Purchases  may  be  made  of  land  for  public  purposes  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  sold  for  other  than  homestead 
purposes.  During  the  year  there  were  thus  purchased  10  lots  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $25,493,  namelv,  2  lots  for  hospitals  in  North 
Kona  and  North  Kohala,  island  or  Hawaii,  3  lots  for  reservoirs  and 

2  for  schools  at  Honolulu,  and  3  lots  for  roads  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo. 

PATENTS  AND  C0MMT7TATI0NS. 

In  current  transactions  there  were  issued  during  the  year  262 
patents,  covering  an  area  of  1,476.63  acres,  for  considerations  aggre- 
gating $135,933.83,  or  at  the  rate  of  $92.06  an  acre.  This  is  an  un- 
usually large  number.    Of  these,  107  were  based  on  preference  rights, 
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61  on  time-payment  sales,  43  on  ri^ht-of-purchase  leases,  32  on  cash 
sales,  5  on  compromises  with  abutting  owners,  3  on  exchanges,  and  2 
on  cash-freehold  a^eements. 

There  were  issued  also  six  patents  based  on  land  commission  awards 
upon  payment  of  commutations;  that  is,  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
Grovemment  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  unimproved  value  of  the 
land  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  land  commission  awards  were  issued 
for  it  about  60  years  ago.  These  lands  aggregated  4.04  acres  and 
the  commutations  $187.65. 

BEVENTTES  AKD  DISBUBSEMENTa 

The  total  receipts  of  the  land  department  were  $432,440.43,  as  com- 
pared with  $265,504.66  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  amount 
|231,»74.95  was  from  rentals,  as  compared  with  $214,676.30  for  the 
preceding  year  and  $192,526.29  was  from  sales,  as  compared  with 
^6,504.77  lor  the  preceding  year.  The  large  increase  in  receipts  from 
sales  was  due  in  part  to  increases  in  sales  generally,  but  mainly  to 
sales  of  town  lots  m  a  large  tract  in  the  suburbs  of  Honolulu,  a  long 
lease  of  which  expired  early  in  the  fiscal  year.  Many  of  these  lots 
were  disposed  of  under  a  special  provision  of  the  organic  act  permit- 
ting private  sales  at  appraised  valuations  to  be  ma(£  to  persons  who 
had  improved  and  resiaed  upon  the  lots  ever  since  the  enactment  of 
the  organic  act.  Many  of  these  lots,  however,  were  sold  at  auction. 
These  sales  were  mainly  on  time  payments.  The  amounts  actually 
paid  on  both  classes  of  sales  during  tne  year  was  $115,318.40. 

The  expenditures  of  the  land  department  for  the  year  were  $24,- 
477.87,  01  which  $16,866.79  was  from  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature  and  $8,111.08  from  the  proceeas  of  public  lands,  which  by 
the  terms  of  the  organic  act  may  be  used  for  surveying  and  opening 
homesteads.  The  expenditures  of  the  survey  department,  the  work 
of  which  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  public  lands,  are  set  forth 
under  "  Survey  department." 

Receipts  of  pubHo  lands  department. 

Rents: 

General  leasesi $225,408.55 

Right-of-purchase  leases 6,549.10 

Kaimu  leases 5.00 

Olaa  leases 12. 30 

$231, 974. 95 

Interest  and  fees: 

Commutations 6. 60 

Special  agreements 3,891.16 

Cash-freehold  agreements 173. 70 

Office  fees 793.70 

Patent  fees 695. 00 

5, 559. 46 

Sales: 

Special  homestead  agreements 20, 588. 54 

Right-of-purchase  leases 13, 778. 95 

Cash-freehold  agreements 2, 352. 4C 

Preference  rights 78, 751. 15 

Special  sale  agreements 44,293.45 

Cash  sales 22, 191. 50 

Goyemment  commutation 570. 3C 

(Government  realizations 

Settlers'  realizations   (improvements) 
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PROPOSHD  KILAUIIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  reasons  for  creating  a  national  park,  to  include  the  volcanoes 
of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa  and  many  neighboring  objects  of  interest, 
were  set  forth  in  my  report  for  1910,  which  also  contained  maps  show- 
ing the  recommended  areas.  A  topographic  survey  has  been  made  of 
the  crater  of  Kilauea  and  surrounding  country,  the  map  of  which  is 
contained  in  my  report  for  1911.  A  volcano  and  earthquake  ob- 
servatory is  maintained  at  this  crater  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

SURVEY, 

As  a  rule,  surveying  in  Hawaii  is  slow,  difficult,  and  costly  work 
on  account  of  the  aiversity  of  the  topography,  the  density  of  tropical 
growth  on  many  areas,  the  length  of  road  required  in  comparison 
with  the  areas  to  be  served,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  roads,  due  to 
the  broken  character  of  the  country,  the  intermingling  of  public  and 
private  lands  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  location  and  boundaries 
of  many  of  the  latter,  and  other  unusual  conditions.  A  vast  amount 
of  triangulation  and  other  work  of  a  gjeneral  nature  has  been  done 
during  the  last  40  years,  and  much  data  in  the  way  of  maps  and  notes 
have  been  accumulated.  At  present,  except  as  to  the  topographic 
survey,  which  will  be  referred  to  more  fully  under  another  heading, 
the  work  is  confined  mainly  to  specific  surveys  for  immediate  prac- 
tical purposes.  As  a  rule,  each  lot — for  homestead  purposes,  for  in- 
stance— ^has  to  be  of  special  size  and  shape  and  described  particu- 
larly by  courses  and  distances  and  often  with  exceptions  or  reserva- 
tions for  transportation  or  irrigation  facilities  and  other  matters. 
This  work  of  a  special  nature  has  been  more  extensive  during  the  last 
three  years  than  previously,  because  the  amendments  of  the  organic 
act,  which  were  passed  three  years  ago,  not  only  facilitated  the  dis- 
position of  public  lands  for  homestead  purposes  but  also  provided 
additional  funds  for  surveying  and  opening  homesteads  by  making 
available  for  this  purpose  the  proceeds  of  sales  and  leases  of  public 
lands  without  the  necessity  of  special  Territorial  appropriations.  In 
consequence  the  work  of  the  survey  department  is  naturally  divided 
between  surveying  for  homestead  purposes  and  surveying  for  other 
purposes.  During  these  three  years  this  department  expended  for 
the  former  purpose  out  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  $25,410.01, 
$8,875.10,  and  $16,603.14,  respectively,  while  for  other  than  home- 
stead purposes  it  expended  out  of  Territorial  appropriations  $14,- 
681.63,  $18,021.06,  and  $13,562.47,  respectively,  for  the  three  years. 

OFFICE  WOBK. 

The  office  work  of  the  department  consisted  chiefly  in  mapping  sur- 
veys, compiling  descriptions,  and  making  blue  prints.  This  included 
descriptions  ot  568  homestead  lots  in  29  different  tracts  and  73  other 
descriptions  for  public  purposes  and  the  making  of  2,600  blue  prints 
and  51  tracings.  Surveys  of  45  titles  involved  in  land  registration 
court  cases  and  6  other  title  and  boundary  surveys  were  examined  and 
passed  upon  for  public  purposes.  Observations  for  standard  time 
and  the  time-signal  service  and  the  direction  of  the  automatic  tide 
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gauge  in  Honolulu  harbor  have  been  kept  up  as  usual.  A  ma,p  and 
description  was  compiled  of  6,970  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Honolulu  intended  for  the  conversation  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city. 

TLELD  WORK. 
HAWAn. 

Homesteads. — In  the  Hilo  district,  the  survey  of  the  land  of  Kula- 
imano  was  completed,  covering  22  lots  aggregating  282.78  acres,  2 
miles  of  roads  aggregating  9  acres,  and  school  and  cnurch  lots,  flume 
lines,  railroad  right  of  way,  and  remnant,  aggregating  38.49  acres. 
The  land  of  Kaupakuea  was  subdivided  into  20  lots,  comprising 
306.89  acres,  2  miles  of  roads  containing  7.7  acres,  ditches  and  flumes 
covering  2.88  acres,  and  waste  land  and  remnant  covering  30.45  acres. 
The  land  of  Piha  was  subdivided  into  28  lots,  comprising  393.81  acres, 
5  miles  of  roads  containing  20.44  acres,  and  flumes  and  ditches  and 
remnant  covering  5.95  acres.  The  Manowaiopae  tract  was  subdivided 
into  69  homestead  lots,  averaging  about  14  acres  each,  and  48  house 
lots,  averaging  about  1.75  acres  each,  or  a  total  of  1,050  acres,  10 
miles  of  roads  containing  31  acres,  and  150.5  acres  of  waste  land. 

In  the  Hamakua  district,  part  of  the  land  of  Kaoo  was  subdivided 
into  37  homestead  lots,  comprising  414.6  acres,  23  house  lots  compris- 
ing 30.7  acres,  3.8  miles  of  road  containing  14.2  acres,  and  ditches  and 
flume  lines  covering  2.5  acres. 

The  foregoing  lands  had  previously  been  held  and  cultivated  under 
leases  by  sugar  plantations. 

In  the  district  of  South  Kohala  part  of  the  land  of  Puukapu  was 
divided  into  57  lots  aggregating  2,198.77  acres,  a  reservoir  site  con- 
taining 18.6  acres,  a  reserve  of  267.47  acres,  6.8  miles  of  roads  con- 
taining 37.3  acres,  ditches  covering  4.78  acres,  and  11  acres  of  gulch 
land.    This  land  had  previously  been  leased  for  ranch  purposes. 

Other  surveys, — These  covered  the  lower  portion  of  Punahoa  sec- 
ond, for  which  the  Territory  has  applied  for  a  registered  title;  tiie 
Waiakea-Keaau  boundary;  the  Lokoaka  fish  ponds;  a  boathouse 
site ;  a  piece  of  land  required  for  Wailuku  Street,  for  which  the  Ter- . 
ritory  obtained  judgment  in  ejectment ;  a  portion  of  the  Ponahawai- 
Punahoa  first  boundary  near  Front  Street;  a  subdivision  of  lots  on 
Ponahawai  and  Front  Streets,  all  in  or  near  the  town  of  Hilo.  Also, 
in  the  district  of  South  Hilo,  the  survey  of  the  Lepoloa-Kauniho 
tract,  for  which  the  Territorv  has  applied  for  a  registered  title,  and 
a  subdivision  of  part  of  the  land  oi  Hakalau  into  20  house  lots,  ag- 
gregating 12.37  acres.  Also,  in  the  district  of  North  Hilo,  a  light- 
house site  containing  1.35  acres  at  Laupahoehoe,  and  a  school  lot  con- 
taining 2  acres  at  Kapehu;  and,  in  the  district  of  Nor 
school  lot  containing  2.39  acres  at  Holualoa. 

MAUI. 

Homesteads. — Portions  of  the  Waiohonu  and  Kakio  1 
district  of  Hana  were  subdivided  into  small  lots  of  fr 
acres  each,  aggregating  386.56  acres,  and  12  house  lots  i 
9.09  acres,  with  4  miles  of  road  covering  13  acres. 
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Other  surveys. — In  the  district  of  Makawao  part  of  the  land  of 
Haleakala  was  subdivided  into  20  summer  resiaence  lots  aggregat- 
ing 57.69  acres,  1  mile  of  road  covering  5.20  acres,  and  a  reserve  lot 
or  4.6  acres;  and  3  of  the  Waiohuli-Keokea  homestead  lots  were 
resubdivided.  In  the  district  of  Hana  a  classification  survey  was 
made  of  the  lands  below  the  forest  reserve ;  the  remnants  of  the  land 
of  Papaauhau  were  surveyed  and  marked,  covering  an  areA  of  26.07 
acres,  and  a  classification  survey  was  maae  of  the  lands  of  Kawai- 
papa  and  East  Honomaele  below  the  forest  reserve,  showing  725.45 
acres  of  cane  land  out  of  a  total  area  of  1,870  acres. 

OAHU. 

Homesteads, — No  surveys  for  homesteads  were  completed  on  this 
island  during  the  year. 

Other  surveys: — Outside  of  Honolulu  86  beach  lots,  aggregating 
35.94  acres,  were  laid  out  on  the  Pupukea  and  Paumalu  lands,  with  2 
miles  of  roads,  containing  5.1  acres,  and  a  new  site  for  a  school  at 
Kahaluu  was  surveyed  and  marked  out.  Most  of  the  work  was  in 
and  about  the  city  of  Honolulu,  that  of  chief  importance  being  the 
completion  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Auwaiolimu  tract  into  34  blocks, 
comprising  269  lots  containing  57.63  acres;  3.7  miles  of  road,  con- 
taining 23.3  acres ;  and  6.29  acres  of  parks.  This  tract  was  densely 
settlea  in  irregular  fashion  by  sublessees  holding  under  a  lessee  from 
the  government,  and  when  the  lease  expired  the  entire  tract  was 
subdivided  in  regular  fashion  and  opened  up  with  numerous  streets. 
Numerous  other  surveys  were  made  in  Honolulu  for  street,  park, 
public  building,  and  other  public  purposes. 

KAUAI. 

Homesteads. — In  the  district  of  Koloa  an  additional  portion  of 
the  Kalaheo  tract  was  subdivided  into  42  homestead  lots,  aggregating 
996.04  acres;  3  pastui*e  reserves,  containing  119  acres;  10  mues  of 
roads,  containing  37  acres ;  and  reserves  for  electric  power  line,  pipe 
line,  railway,  irrigation  ditches,  flumes  and  tunnels,  covering  11.02 
acres. 

OtJier  surveys. — These  included  surveys  of  a  cannery  site  contain- 
ing 24.84  acres,  a  tract  of  pineapple  land  containing  363  acres,  and 
a  pasture  lot  containing  81.5  acres  at  Kapaa,  and  pasture  lots  con- 
taining 392  acres  on  uie  Papaa-Moloaa  lands  in  the  district  of 
Kawamau. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  AND  HYDROGRAPHIC  SURVEYS. 

These  are  conducted  by  the  United  States  Greological  Survey  and 
the  Territorial  government  in  cooperation.  During  the  last  year 
the  former  allotted  $5,000  for  each  of  these  surveys  and  the  latter 
allotted  $15,200  for  the  topographic  and  $20,300  for  the  hydrographic 
survey.  The  War  Department  and  a  water  company  together  con- 
tributed $1,100  additional  to  the  hydrographic  surv^  for  special 
work.  The  recent  legislature  authorized  expenditures  for  the  hycU^o- 
graphic  survey  after  June  30,  1913,  of  one-half  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  Territorial  water  licenses,  which  half  should  amount  to 
about  $34,000  a  year  and  should  constantly  increase. 
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Durinff  the  year  the  topographic  map  of  the  island  of  Kauai  was 
published,  the  field  work  for  which  had  been  completed  some  time 
previously.  The  field  work  of  the  last  year  was  confined  to  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  during  the 
coming  year  on  such  portions  of  the  island  as  are  to  be  surveyed 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  expected  also  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
island  of  Oahu  during  the  coming  year,  for  wnich  i)urpo6e  the  War 
Department  has  permitted  the  use  of  its  topographic  survey  of  the 
island,  which  has  nearly  been  completed.  Tnus  but  little  field  work 
will  remain  to  be  done  on  this  island.  During  the  last  year  158 
square  miles  were  completed  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  on  a  scale  of  2 
inches  to  the  mile  with  a  contour  interval  of  10  feet  Much  of  this 
area  was  densely  wooded.  The  cost,  including  the  cost  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  control,  was  at  the  rate  of  $86.87  per  square  mile. 
Fifty-one  miles  of  levels  were  run  at  a  cost  of  $7.86  per  mile.  Vari- 
ous other  work  also  was  done. 

The  work  of  the  hydrographic  survey  extends  over  the  four  prind- 

f>al  islands.    During  the  year  43  stream  gauging  stations  were  estab- 
ished  and  29  discontinued,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  205,  and 

14  rainfall  stations  were  established  and  7  discontinued.  leaving  a  total 
of  75  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Besides  these,  records  or  29  stream  and 
34  rainfall  stations  were  furnished  by  private  parties.  ConsideraUe 
work  was  done,  especially  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  in  investigations 
of  seepage  in  irrigation  ditches  and  tunnels.  Water  Supply  Paper 
No.  318,  entitled  "Water  resources  of  Hawaii,"  covering  the  years 
from  1909  to  1911,  was  published  in  a  volume  of  552  pages.  The  data 
for  the  1912  progress  report  have  be^i  completed  and  ^ould  be  pub- 
lished soon.  The  United  States  Climatological  Service  also  collects 
rainfall  data  from  many  stations,  and  the  Territorial  department  of 
public  works  has  for  some  years  past  conducted  an  investigation  of 
the  500  and  more  artesian  wells  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  In  this  in- 
vestigation the  hydrographic  survey  and  the  public  works  depart- 
ments have  cooperated  to  some  extent. 

IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION. 

This  subject  is  referred  to  more  fully  and  in  a  more  general  way 
in  my  reports  for  1908  and  1909. 

The  principal  project  of  this  nature  undertaken  during  the  past 
year  is  that  of  the  Waiahole  Water  Co.  on  the  island  of  Oahu.    This 

15  perhaps  the  largest  single  irrigation  project  thus  far  undertaken 
in  Hawaii.  The  company  proposes  to  construct  a  tunnel  through  the 
Koolau  range  of  mountains  from  Waiahole  valley  on  the  windward 
side  to  Waiawa  Valley  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island  and  lateral 
tunnels  on  each  side,  those  on  the  windward  side  to  collect  water 
from  25  small  streams  and  convey  it  to  the  main  tunnel  and  those  on 
the  leeward  side  to  couvot  the  water  from  the  main  tunnel  to  the 
plantation  of  the  Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  for  which  the  water  is  chiefly 
intended.  There  will  be  about  10^  miles  of  tunnels  and  4  miles  of 
open  ditch  and  steel  siphons.  The  main  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tain will  be  14,443  feet  m  length,  7  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide  and  wil' 
have  a  grade  of  2.001  feet  per  thousand.  Its  capacity  will  be  upwan 
of  125,000,000  gallons  daily.  It  begins  at  an  elevation  of  754  fee 
on  the  windward  side  and  ends  at  an  elevation  of  728  feet  on  the  lee 
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ward  side.  The  elevation  of  the  range  at  the  point  under  which  the 
tunnel  passes  is  2,067  feet  and  is  about  1,400  feet  horizontally  from 
the  portal  on  the  windward  side.  The  lateral  tunnels  vary  in  size 
from  7  by  8  feet  to  4  by  6  feet  and  have  a  grade  of  1.13  feet  per 
thousand.  The  minimum  flow  of  the  streams  from  which  water  is 
to  be  taken  is  about  80,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  the  flood  flows  are 
estimated  to  run  as  high  as  150,000,000  gallons.  Much  water,  how- 
ever, will  probably  be  developed  in  the  tunnels.  About  27,(X)0,000 
gallons  has  been  developed  already  in-  the  first  800  feet  of  the  main 
tunnel  on  the  windwara  side  with  a  loss  of  6,000,000  gallons  in  the 
surface  flow,  making  a  net  gain  of  about  19,000,000  gallons  daily. 
About  lOi  miles  of  railroad  have  been  constructed  in  connection  with 
this  work. 

A  portion  of  the  water  to  be  taken  has  been  purchased  in  per- 
petuity or  for  limited  periods  by  the  company,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion has  been  obtained  under  leases  or  licenses  from  the  Territory 
and  private  owners  for  limited  periods  at  annual  rentals.  The  north 
portal  of  the  main  tunnel  is  on  public  land,  and  the  company  is  to 
pay  the  Territory  for  the  water  on  this  land  $15,000  annually  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  rental  to  be  subject  to  reappraisement  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  Territory  to  have  the  right  at  the  expiration 
of  the  license  to  take  its  water  through  the  main  tunnel  perpetually 
free  of  cost,  except  its  proportionate  share  of  the  upkeep. 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  bureau  of  a^culture  and  forestry  and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  are  the  principal  Territorial  agencies  uiat 
have  to  do  with  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Territory.  In 
addition  there  are  the  Federal  experiment  station,  which  is  assisted 
financially  by  the  Territory,  and  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation's experiment  station,  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  this  direction  and  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  at  great 
expense  by  that  association. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  supported  for  several  years 
mainly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  special  income  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted 
three-fourths  to  the  introduction  of  Caucasian  immigrants  into  the 
Territory  and  one-fourth  to  the  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources.  Under  a  recent  law,  which  took  effect  on  the 
SOtii  of  last  April,  the  rate  of  the  tax  was  reduced  to  1  per  cent  and 
its  distribution  was  changed  so  that  now  a  half  goes  to  mimigration 
purposes,  a  fourth  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  except 
the  forestry  division,  and  a  fourth  to  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources.  Forestry  and  the  hydrographic  survey 
are  hereafter  to  be  maintained  with  the  proceeds  of  water  licenses, 
which  now  amount  to  about  $68,000  a  year.  A  fourth  of  the  special 
income  tax  has  bc^n  allotted  to  various  objects  by  a  board  consti- 
tuted for  the  purpose.  Among  these  objects  hitherto  has  been  the 
bureau  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  which  hereafter  is  by  law  to 
receive  a  fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax,  while  the  other  fourth 
will  continue  to  be  allotted  by  the  board. 

During  the  last  year  the  one-fourth  of  the  income  tax  devoted 
to  conservation  and  development  purposes  amounted  to  $105,528.59, 
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to  which  should  be  added  $566.80  interest  on  bank  deposits.  Of 
this  there  was  expended  $58,520.80  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture  and 
forestry;  $10,811.88  in  aid  of  the  Federal  experiment  statifn,  espe- 
cially for  the  maintenance  of  demonstration  rarms  in  various  locali- 
ties; $15499.21  for  the  topographic  and  $202299.98  for  the  hydro- 
graphic  survey ;  and  $888.06  for  the  ccmtinuation  of  an  investigation 
of  artesian  wells.  Most  of  these  services  have  also  other  sources  of 
revenues. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  of  apiculture  and  forestry  is  conducted 
mainly  through  its  three  divisions — of  forestry,  animal  industry, 
and  entomology. 

FOBESTBT. 

During  the  year  five  new  forest  reserves  were  created  and  one  old 
one  enlarged.  The  new  ones  aggregate  56,909  acres,  of  which  24,157 
is  public  land  and  32,752  private  land.  The  old  reserve,  at  Waianae, 
Oahu,  was  enlarged  from  8^257  to  3,658  acres.  There  are  now  80 
reserves,  covering  689,261^  acres,  of  which  460,680,  or  67  per  cent,  is 
Grovemment  land.  Additional  reserves  covering  a  little  over  100,000 
acres  are  planned  for  the  near  future  and  when  these  are  made  the 
forest-reserve  system  of  the  Territory  will  be  practically  completed. 

Tree  planting  continues  to  increase.  The  number  of  trees  planted 
in  the  calendar  year  1912  aggregated  1,808,698,  as  compared  with 
1,134,940  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  806,587  were  distributed 
at  cost  or  free  from  the  Government  nurseries.  At  the  last  arbor 
day  18,645  were  distributed  free  in  small  lots.  Much  of  this  planting 
is  on  private  lands;  some  is  done  on  public  lands  by  lessees  either  vol- 
untarily or  under  the  requirements  of  the  leases.  The  forestry  divi- 
sion also  introduces  new  trees,  one  of  which,  the  basket  willow,  g^ves 
some  promise  of  a  new  local  industry. 

The  publication  of  an  extensive  work  on  "The  Indigenous  Trees 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  by  the  consulting  botanist  and  former 
botanic  of  the  division  of  forestry,  is  referred  to  under  "College  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts."  Much  fencing  of  forest  reserves 
is  done  by  private  persons  or  corporations,  but  £is  is  expected  to  be 
supplemented  in  the  near  future  by  the  Territory  by  means  of  the 
increased  funds  above  referred  to,  which  also  will  aid  further  in 
protecting  the  forests  by  keeping  out  live  stock  and  otherwise. 

ANIMAL  INBUSTBT. 

The  work  of  this  division  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  inspection 
of  imported  animals,  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  diseases 
among  animals  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  maintenance  of 
quarantine  stations.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the  last  few  years 
has  been  highly  beneficial.  Glanders  and  farcy,  which  not  many 
years  affo  caused  a  loss  of  $20,000  to  $80,000  annually,  have  been 
practic^ly  eradicated.  Tuberculosis  among  cattle  on  the  island  of 
Oahu  has  been  reduced  from  80  per  cent  toless  than  4  per  cent,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  soon  be  less  than  1  per  cent.  Cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  occurs  only  in  scattered  cases.  Ho^  cholera  has 
been  dormant  for  some  years  until  it  appeared  somewhat  virulently 
during  the  last  year  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  but  by  the  use  of  serum 
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its  ravages  have  been  greatly  lessened.  Special  pr^autions  are 
taken  against  glanders  in  horses  and  rabies  m  dogs  in  view  of  the 
prevalence  of  those  diseases  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  conducts  a  dairy,  poultry,  and  swine 
experiment  station  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  improvement 
of  the  breeds  of  these  animals  m  the  Territory.  The  animal  indus- 
tries of  the  Territory  are  somewhat  extensive,  and  the  live  stock — 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine — ^has  been  gradually  improved  by 
importations  of  fine  breeds  during  many  years  past. 

ENTOMOLGGT. 

The  work  of  this  division  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  plants 
as  that  of  animal  industry  does  to  animals.  It  is  largely  of  a  police 
and  sanitary  nature.  It  guards  against  the  introduction  of  pests 
into  the  Territory  and  from  one  island  to  another  in  the  Territory. 

The  special  feature  of  the  last  year  was  the  en^gement  of  Prof. 
F.  Sylvestri,  of  Italv,  to  search  for  parasitic  enemies  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  and  cotton-boll  worm  in  tropical  West  Africa.  He 
has  succeeded  in  finding  and  bringing  to  Hawaii  five  such  parasites, 
several  of  which  give  promise  of  doing  effective  work.  One  of  these 
also  gives  promise  of  successfully  combating  the  horn  fly.  The 
vigorous  campaim  against  the  fruit  fly  on  clean-culture  methods 
was  transferred  from  the  Territorial  to  the  Federal  bureau  toward 
the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  year  547  vessels  from  other  lands  were  boarded,  on 
327  of  which  267,338  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  6,217 
packages  of  plants  were  found.  Of  these  4,698  packa^  were  fumi- 
gated, 892  destroyed,  and  122  returned.  In  the  interisland  trade  737 
steamers  were  attended  and  10,429  packages  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  inspected,  of  which  760  were  refused  shipment    ' 

FEDERAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

This  is  supported  mainly  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  the  Territorial  government  has  aided  to  the  extent 
of  about  $10,000  a  year,  and  this  aid  has  now  been  increased  to 
$15,000  a  year.  The  work  of  the  marketing  bureau  of  the  department 
of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics  was  transferred  to  this  station 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Thus  this  station  by  means  of  Territorial 
funds  will  now  not  only  conduct  experimental  and  demonstration 
farms  in  different  homestead  centers,  but  will  lead  in  aiding  farmers 
on  the  business  side  by  furnishing  information  as  to  when  and  what 
and  how  much  to  produce  for  the  market,  how  to  grade,  pack,  ship, 
etc.  The  station  also  is  assisting  in  the  formation  of  cooperative 
organizations  among  different  groups  for  their  mutual  benefit.  One 
such  organization  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cream 
has  been  established  and  has  taken  over  the  work  of  that  nature  from 
one  of  the  demonstration  farms.  A  poultry  organization  also  has 
been  formed  and  plans  are  well  advanced  for  other  organizations. 

Many  lines  of  experimentation  are  carried  on  by  the  station.  One 
of  these  is  in  the  dynamiting  of  soils,  as  a  result  of  which  several 

Sineapple  companies  have  adopted  this  mode  of  providing  undei- 
rainage  at  a  cost  of  only  about  $5  an  acre,  the  charges  being  placed 
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at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  and  20  feet  apart.  This  can  be  done  while  a 
crop  is  growing. 

Hawaiian  soils  have  been  found  to  have  a  marked  power  of  fixing 
nearly  all  fertilizers  except  nitrate  of  soda.  The  nitrification  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soils  is  facilitated  by  aeration  through  double  plowing 
and  also  by  heating.  The  latter  also,  by  producing  flocculation, 
diminishes  the  tendency  of  the  soil  to  pack  and  renders  all  plant 
foods  more  soluble  and  available. 

Further  experiments  have  been  made  with  pineapples,  n^ore  par- 
ticularly with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what,  if  any,  uses  can  be  made 
of  by-products.  This  fruit  contains  no  carbohydrate  which  can  be 
changed  into  sugar,  and  therefore  the  sugar  content  does  not  increase 
with  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  after  it  has  been  picked  green.  The 
sugar  in  pineapples  ripened  off  the  plant  is  about  4  or  5  per  cent, 
while  in  those  ripened  on  the  plant  it  is  10  to  14  per  cent.  The 
preference  for  Hawaiian  canned  pineapples  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  plant.  The  fiber  of  pine- 
apple leaves  is  of  great  strength  and  about  18  inches  long.  About 
70  pounds  can  be  detained  from  a  ton  of  leaves.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
market  can  be  found  for  this  fiber.  Vinegar  of  excellent  quality 
can  be  made  from  pineapple  juice,  much  of  which  is  now  wasted, 
but  much  of  which  ia  at  present  utilized  more  profitably  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sirup.  The  stumps  of  the  plants  contain  nearly  as  much 
starch  as  potatoes  and  cassava,  but  it  is  a  question  yet  whether  the 
starch  can  be  extracted  profitablv.  • 

The  native  rubber  tree,  Eupnorbia  lorifolia^  has  been  found  to 
have  only  a  small  percentage  of  rubber  in  the  latex,  but  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  resin,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  chicle  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum.  From  60  to  70  cents 
a  pound  has  been  offered  for  this,  and  there  is  prospect  that  it  will  be 
produced  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  near  future. 

Studies  of  the  kukui  nut  show  that  about  25,000  barrels  or  more  of 
oil  of  a  very  superior  quality  can  be  produced  annually,  and  several 
factories  for  its  production  are  contemplated.  The  nuts  are  believed 
to  have  a  value  for  oil  production  of  about  1  cent  a  pound  and  for 
fertilizer  of  one-half  cent  a  pound.  The  tree  grows  abundantly  in 
the  mountains. 

The  increased  demand  for  beef  has  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  more  forage  crops,  and  during  the  last  year  a  number 
of  modem  silos  of  large  capacity  have  been  constructed  for  the 
preservation  of  cane  tops,  com,  legumes,  and  other  forage  crops. 

The  life  history  of  the  poultry  eye  worm,  which  was  unknown 
before,  has  been  worked  out.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  eye,  washed 
into  the  throat  with  the  tears,  passed  out  into  the  soil  and  there 
hatched.  The  young  worms  after  remaining  in  the  soil  much  of 
their  lives  gain  direct  entrance  into  the  eye.  The  worm,  it  has  been 
fomid,  can  DC  readily  destroyed  by  the  use  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
creoline. 

The  study  of  papayas  has  been  continued  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
self-fertile  varieties  of  fixed  superior  qualities  with  much  success  in 
these  directions. 

An  examination  has  been  made  of  the  thousand  or.  more  varieties 
of  hibiscus  which  have  been  originated  here  and  235  of  the  best  have 
been  selected  and  described. 
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A  minute  egg  parasite  accidentally  introduced  has  proved  a  very 
effective  enemy  to  the  alg:aroba  bean  weevil.  The  algaroba  pods  are 
now  being  manufactured  into  meal,  which  constitutes  a  superior  food 
for  live  stock. 

PUBIilC  WORKS. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  marked  by  the  extensive  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  for  which  appropriations  to  the  extent  of 
$4,503,970.99  have  been  made  out  of  loan  funds  and  lesser  amounts 
out  of  current  revenues.  These  improvements  have  been  made  chiefly 
by  the  department  of  public  works  and  by  various  commissions,  of 
which  the  superintendent  of  public  works  is  chairman  or  a  member. 
The  general  objects  and  the  amounts  appropriated  for  each  of  them 
out  of  loan  funds  are  set  forth  under  "  JBonded  debt."  The  expen- 
ditures for  "  Eoads  and  bridges  "  are  referred  to  under  that  head- 
mg  and  those  for  public-school  buildings  under  "Schools.''  The 
work  of  certain  surveys  and  an  artesian-well  investigation,  which 
have  been  under  the  department  of  jpublic  works,  are  referred  to 
under  "  Topographic  ana  hydrographic  surveys." 

Most  of  the  construction  work  is  now  done  through  the  commis- 
sions of  which  the  siiperintendent  of  public  works  is  a  member  or 
chairman,  but,  aside  from  this,  the  department  of  public  works  ex- 
pended during  the  last  year  out  of  loan  funds  $477,186.12  for  public 
improvements;  out  of  general  current  revenues  $151,762.84  for  salaries 
and  maimtenance,  repairs,  and  additions  to  public  property;  out 
of  various  special  current  revenues  $114,007.76  for  public  improve- 
ments, mainly  homestead  roads,  but  partly  the  filling  in  of  insani- 
tary land;  and  out  of  the  special  water  and  sewer  works  current 
revenues  $176,814.80,  a  total  of  $919,771.52.  Of  this  amount  $527,- 
103.78  was  expended  on  contracts,  namely,  $166,607.85  on  contracts 
uncompleted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  $360,495.93  on  new 
contracts.  Sixty-eight  contracts,  old  and  new,  were  completed 
during  the  year  at  an  expenditure  of  $379,982.40,  and  21  contracts 
were  partially  completed  at  an  expenditure  of  $147,121.38.  Of  the 
amount  expended  on  contracts  $M2,262.52  was  out  of  loan  funds 
and  $184,841.26  out  of  current  revenues.  These  exoenditures  were 
mainly  for  the  Honolulu  water  and  sewer  works,  roaas,  public-school 
buildings,  armories,  and  other  public  buildings. 

WHABVES  AJn>  HABBOBS. 


On  this  subject  see  also  "Transportation  facilities,"  "Harbors," 
"Lighthouses,"  and  "Military  and  naval  affairs."  Two  ;^ears  ago 
wharves  and  harbors  were  placed  under  a  harbor  commission,  of 
which  the  superintendent  of  public  works  is  chairman.  The  last 
legislature  extended  the  powers  of  the  commission  and  repealed  the 
earlier  laws  on  this  subject.  CcMiimerce  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it  in  providing  adequate 
wharf  and  harbor  facilities.  The  need  will  be  even  greater  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

During  the  last  year  the  revenues  aggregated  $101,109.13,  of  which 
$61,947.08  was  in  wharfage  fees,  $40,687.95  in  pilot  fees.  $5,279  in 
harbor  master's  fees,  and  $3 J95.09  in  miscellaneous  receipts.  The 
expenditures  out  of  current  funds  for  salaries,  maintenance,  and  to 
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QUEEN  STREET  WHARF  AND  SHEDS,  HONOLULU. 
Constructed  during  fiscal  year  1912. 
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A.     HILO  UNION  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  HILO.  HAWAII. 
Concrete  building  completed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 


n.     KAMEHAMEHA  III  SCHOOL  AT  LAHAINA,  MAUI. 
Concrete  building  constructed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 
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BOYS'   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL.  LAHAINA.  MAUI. 
Constructed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 
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some  extent  for  new  wharves  and  additions  to  old  wharves  was 
$64,068.01. 

Much  construction  work  has  been  done  during  the  last  two  years, 
for  which  $1,400,416.95  has  been  appropriated  out  of  loan  funds  and 
smaller  amounts  out  of  current  revenues.  The  principal  expenditures 
during  the  last  year  were  for  the  Queen  Street  bulknead  wharf  and 
the  dred^g  for  the  Kilauea  Street  wharf  in  Honolulu,  and  the 
construction  of  a  very  extensive  buUdiead  wharf  at  Hilo  and  the 
dredging  incidental  to  it.  The  actual  expenditures  in  construction 
work  during  the  year  was  $416,749.11,  of  which  $386,718  was  ex- 
pended under  contracts,  namely,  $299,457.12  on  14  contracts  uncom- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  $87,260.88  on  new 
contracts.  Of  this,  $378,830.12  was  out  of  loan  funds  and  $7,887.88 
out  of  current  revenues.  Fifteen  contracts,  old  and  new,  were  com- 
pleted at  an  expenditure  of  $253,646.06,  and  $133,068.94  was  expended 
on  contracts  uncompleted  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Appropriations  for  these  have  been  made  by  the  last  two  legis- 
latures out  of  loan  funds,  as  follows:  For  public-school  buildings, 
$276,000;  special  industrial  schools,  $95,000;  other  public  buildings, 
including  hospitals,  armories,  the  College  of  Hawaii,  et.*.,  $462,590.31, 
and  out  of  current  revenues  lesser  amounts.  Provision  has  been  made 
also  for  the  construction  of  many  new  school  buildings  by  the  counties 
out  of  current  revenues. 

The  principal  buildings  upon  which  work  was  done  during  the 
last  year  ana  the  appropriations  for  them  were  as  follows :  Build- 
ings previously  begun  but  completed  during  the  year — ^girls  indus- 
trial school,  $40,000;  additional  building  for  boys'  industrial  school, 
$30,000;  hospital  for  lepers,  $25,000;  library  of  Hawaii,  $25,000  (in 
addition  to  $100,000  donated) ;  public  school  at  Hilo,  $65,000;  recon- 
struction of  interior  of  judiciary  building,  $125,000;  new  buildings 
begun  and  completed  or  practically  completed  during  the  year — 
additional  builaing  at  Lahainaluna  inaustrial  school  for  bovs, 
$25,000;  additional  building  at  insane  asylum,  $50,000;  new  build- 
ings begun  during  the  year  out  not  completed — armory  at  Honolulu, 
$100,000;  school  buildmg  at  Lahaina,  $30,000;  new  buildings  for 
which  plans  were  made  and  sites  acquired,  but  upon  which  construc- 
tion was  not  begun — ^Territorial  prison,  $75,000;  public-school  build- 
ing at  Honolulu,  $30,000;  and  county  building  at  Lihue,  Kauai, 
$60,000. 

WATBB  AND  SEWEB  WOBXS. 

The  works  at  Honolulu  are  the  only  ones  of  this  kind  that  are  still 
operated  by  the  Territorial  government,  the  others  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  several  county  governments.  The  last  legislature  pro- 
vided that  those  at  Honolulu  should  be  transferred  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  during  the  present  fiscal  year  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  expenditures  of  such  Territorial  loan  moneys  as  are  to  be 
expended  under  present  appropriations  on  these  works.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  transfer  can  be  made  a  few  months  hence.  During  the  year 
considerable  expenditures  of  loan  funds  were  made  in  extensions  of 
these  works  by  the  laying  of  pipes  and  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
and  pumping  stations. 
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The  waterworks  now  comprise,  among  other  things,  96.57  miles 
of  main  pipe,  of  which  7.6  were  laid  during  the  last  year;  12  reser- 
voirs witn  a  combined  capacity  .of  672,022,500  gallons,  of  which  1 
was  constructed  during  the  year,  and  4  pumping  stations.  An  addi- 
tional pumping  station  is  under  construction  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  reservoir  is  about  to  be  begun.  A  portion  of  the  water  is 
obtained  by  gravity  from  the  mountains.  The  daily  consumption 
during  the  year  was  about  18,000,000  gallons.  New  connections  to 
the  number  of  195,  at  rates  aggregating  $6,788.50,  were  made,  and 
old  connections  were  discontinued  to  the  number  of  54,  at  rates  aggre- 
gating $1,256.70.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $157J225.83,  and  the 
expenditures  out  of  current  revenues  were  $141,429.10,  namely, 
$83,673.99  for  maintenance  and  operation,  $3,584.07  for  improve- 
ments, $88,448.46  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  $15,722.68  for  redemption 
of  bonds. 

In  the  sewer  works  there  are  66.52  miles  of  pipe,  namely,  51.14  of 
main  and  15.38  of  side  lines.  During  the  year  12,291  feet  of  main 
line  and  2,540  feet  of  side  lines  were  laid,  and  535  new  connections 
were  made,  at  rates  aggregating  $3,866.25.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $21,617.39.  The  expenditures  out  of  current  revenues  were 
$35,585.70,  namely,  $18,434.87  for  operation  and  maintenance,  $157.15 
for  improvements,  $14,531.95  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  $2,161.73  for 
sinking  fund  on  bonds. 

The  deficit  of  the  sewer  works  has  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  surplus 
of  the  waterworks.  The  law  above  referred  to  requiring  the  trans- 
fer of  the  water  and  sewer  works  to  the  city  and  county  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  provides  also  for  making  these  works  more  nearly 
self-sustaining  financially  and  requires  that  there  shall  be  set  aside 
for  sinking  fund  not  merely  10  per  cent  of  the  revenues,  as  hitherto, 
but  such  a  sum  annually  that  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  so  set  aside, 
with  interest  thereon  compounded  yearly  at  the  rate  of  interest  speci- 
fied in  the  bonds,  would  amount  to  the  par  value  of  tlie  bonds  at 
maturity.  This  will  reauire  a  much  larger  amount  to  be  set  aside 
annually  toward  the  sinking  fund. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  of  unusual  importance  in  the  school 
history  of  these  islands,  paticularly  because  of  enactments  by  the 
legislature  of  1911  which  placed  the  public  schools  largely  on  an  auto- 
matic adequate  financial  basis  and  provided  also  for  many  new  build- 
ings. My  report  of  a  year  ago  contains  not  only  a  description  of  the 
school  system,  but  also  a  statement  of  the  new  financial  policy  and 
its  workings  auring  the  first  year.  This  resulted  in  a  larse  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  an  increase  in  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  higher 
salaries. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  still  larger  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  so  large  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils.  Thus  a  much-desired  reduction  in 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  has  begun,  this  number  being  38.03 
now,  as  compared  with  40.81  a  year  ago.  The  number  contemplated 
ultimately  by  statute  is  35. 

There  was  expended  during  the  year  $677,799.72  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  schools,  as  compared  with  $630,334.65  during  the 
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A.     BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  WAIALEE,  OAHU. 
Concrete  building  connpl«t«d  during  fitcal  year  1913. 


B.     INSANE  ASYLUM.  HONOLULU. 
Concrete  building  constructed  during  fiscal  year  1913. 
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.1.     ARMORY  FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD  AT  HONOLULU,  OAHU. 
Concrete  buildinf;  in  course  of  construction.. 


B.     ARMORY  AT  LAHAINA,  MAUI. 
Constructed  during  fiscal  year  1 91  3. 
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preceding  year  and  $479,851.19  during  the  year  before  that,  which 
was  just  before  the  new  financial  policy  was  instituted.  Of  the 
$677,799.72  expended  during  the  last  year,  $634,434.04  was  expended 
by  the  Territory  out  of  current  revenues,  namely,  $18,780.60  for  over- 
head salaries  and  pay  rolls,  $569,334.05  for  teachers'^  salaries^  and 
$46,319.39  for  otiier  expenses,  including  school  supplies,  furniture, 
books  for  school  libraries  and  for  sale,  equipment  and  material  for 
industrial  training,  support  of  three  industrial  boarding  schools, 
summer  school,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  and  $43,365.68  was  expended 
by  the  counties  for  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 
Thus  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  was  $26.44  per 
pupil,  as  compared  with  $26.53  during  the  preceding  year.  The  cor- 
responding amounts  expended  during  the  preceding  year  for  over- 
head char^,  teachers'  salaries,  and  other  expenses  by  the  Territory 
and  for  building  and  crounds  by  the  counties  were  $18,341.78,  $497,- 
525.43,  $66,367.45,  and  $47,799.46,  respectively,  showing  a  substan- 
tial increase  of  $71,808.62  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  and  a  reduction 
in  other  expenses  during  the  last  year.  ^  These  figures  are  exclusive  of 
expenditures  for  the  College  of  Hawaii,  the  cost  of  school  sites,  the 
expenses  of  schools  in  various  institutions  under  the  department  of 
puolic  health  and  interest  on  the  investment,  which  is  about  $2,000,000, 
m  school  buildings  and  grounds.  Increased  expenditures  have  oeen 
authorized  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period  for  various  items,  among 
which  special  mention  may  be  made  of  manual  and  vocationsu 
training. 

The  legislature  of  1911  provided  for  new  building  chiefly  out  of 
loan  funds,  while  that  of  1918  provided  for  them  chiefiy  out  of  cur- 
rent revenues.  For  this  purpose  there  was  appropriatea  for  the  last 
biennial  period  $371,000  out  of  loan  funds  and  $6,000  out  of  cur- 
rent revenues,  and  there  has  been  appropriated  for  the  ensuing  bien- 
nial period  $261,105  out  of  current  revenues.  The  amount  actually 
expended*  by  the  Territory  during  the  last  year  for  new  buildings 
was  $234,676.79,  as  compared  with  $92,577.92  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  amount  expended  by  the  counties  for  the  same  purpose 
during  the  last  year  was  $34,064.99,  as  compared  with  $13,106.71 
during  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  the  amount  expended  by  both  the 
Territory  and  the  counties  for  new  buildings  waft  $268,741.78,  which 
is  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year. 

The  entire  amount  expended  for  the  public  schools  by  both  the 
Territory  and  the  counties  out  of  both  loan  funds  and  current  rev- 
enues for  both  maintenance  and  new  buildings,  exclusive  of  sites, 
during  the  last  jear  was  $946,541.50,  or  at  the  rate  of  $36.93  per  pupil, 
as  compared  with  $722,912.57,  or  at  the  rate  of  $30.43  per  pupil  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  and  $488,594.60,  or  $23.48  per  pupil,  during 
the  vear  before  that. 

The  number  of  all  schools  is  212,  an  increase  of  5  for  the  year; 
of  public  schools  161,  an  increase  of  5,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  1  for  the  preceding  year;  of  private  schools  51,  the  same  as  for 
the  preceding  year.  School  accommodations  have  been  increased  far 
more  by  the  erection  of  larger  buildings  than  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  buildings. 

The  teachers  in  all  schools  number  986,  an  increase  of  104  for  the 
jrear;  in  public  schools  674,  an  increase  of  92,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  59  for  the  preceding  year;  in  private  schools  312,  an  in- 
16966*— INT  1913— VOL  2 H 
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crease  of  12.  Of  these  238  are  males  and  748  are  females.  They  are 
of  many  races,  Americans  leading  with  472,  followed  by  part-Ha- 
waiians  with  203,  Hawaiians  with  84,  Portuguese  with  65,  British 
with  54,  Chinese  with  36,  Japanese  with  29,  Germans  with  17,  and 
smaller  numbers,  aggregating  26,  of  other  races. 

The  pupils  in  all  schools  number  32,938,  an  increase  of  3,029  for  the 
year;  in  public  schools,  25,631,  an  increase  of  1,879  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  3,155  for  the  preceding  year ;  in  private  schools,  7,307, 
an  increase  of  1,150  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  632  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  During  the  two  years  under  the  new  financial  policy 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  5,034,  or 
24.44  per  cent.  During  the  18  years  of  territorial  government  the 
number  of  pupils  in  both  public  and  private  schools  has  increased 
from  15,537  to  32,938,  or  112  per  cent,  while  those  in  the  public 
schools  alone  have  increased  from  11,501  to  25,631,  or  123  per  cent. 
Of  the  pupils  in  all  schools,  17,889  are  males  and  15,049  are  females. 
Those  under  6  years  and  those  over  15  years  of  age  are  disproportion- 
ately numerous  in  the  private  schools,  while  those  from  6  to  13 
years  of  age  are  disproportionately  numerous  in  the  public  schools. 
More  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  laggards  and  promotions, 
with  a  resulting  better  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  grades.  The 
Japanese  continue  to  furnish  the  largest  increase  in  the  pupils  of  any 
one  race.  The  pupils  of  this  race  in  all  schools  increased  1,692 
during  the  year  and  from  1,352  to  10,990,  or  9,638,  during  the  13 
years  of  Territorial  government,  while  all  other  pupils  combined  in- 
creased 1,337  during  the  last  year,  and  from  14,185  to  21,948,  or 
7,763,  during  the  13  years.  During  the  preceding  year,  however,  the 
increase  in  Japanese  was  only  1,691  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
2,096  in  others.  The  Japanese  lead  with  10,990,  or  33.37  per  cent 
of  the  total:  the  Portuguese  follow  with  5,497,  or  16.69  per  cent; 
then  come  tne  Hawaiians  with  4,390,  or  13.02  per  cent;  the  purt- 
Hawaiians,  with  4,146,  or  12.59  per  cent ;  the  Chinese,  with*  3,783,  or 
11.48  per  cent ;  and  all  others  with  4,232,  or  12.85  per  cent. 


Bxpenditurei  fwr  public  ichoole,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Terri- 
torial government} 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

ICainteQaziee. 

New  buDd- 
Ings. 

Ferpnpl. 

Fiscal  years. 

MaJnte- 
nance. 

Total. 

1901 

140 
143 
144 
147 
154 
161 
153 
154 
153 
152 
155 
15G 
161 

352 
380 
386 
399 
414 
435 
441 
476 
493 
486 
623 
582 
674 

11,501 
13,180 
13,793 
14,467 
15,202 
16,119 
17,138 
18,564 
19.507 
19.909 
20,597 
23,752 
25,631 

1358,925.72 
364,374.72 
393,502.64 
409,048.84 
336,358.59 
361,458.99 
349,933.14 
467,555.05 
446.832.60 
470,176.08 
479,a51.19 
630,334.65 
677, 799. 72 

18,773.37 
12,121.54 
10,411.02 
96,513.71 

257,387.12 
61,270.87 
75,169.88 
88,932.17 
86,075.94 
14,410.41 
4,243.41 
92,577.92 

268,741.78 

129.05 
28.12 
28.52 
28.27 
22.12 
22.42 
20.41 
25.18 
22.90 
23.56 
23.27 
26.53 
26.44 

Sa9.76 

1902.. 

29.05 

1903 

29.28 

1904 

34.94 

19^ 

39.05 

1906 

26.22 

1907 

24.80 

1908 

29.97 

1909 

27-31 

1910 

24.34 

1911 

23.48 

1912 

30.43 

1913 

36.93 

Total 

5,745,651.93 

1,076,629.14 

^  Exclusive  of  purchase  of  sites  for  schools  and  expenditures  for  the  Colleqe  of  Hawaii.  The  amounts  fbr 
maintenance  and  new  buildin^^  for  tho  last  four  years  include  expenditures  by  the  counties  on  bufldlnis 
and  grounds  as  follows:  Maintenance,  $35,752.96,  $32,403.63,  $47,799.49,  and  143.366.68;  and  new  buIIdJna, 
S4.243.41, 14,453.55, 113,106.71,  and  134,064.90.  for  1910, 1911, 1912,  and  1913,  Nspectively. 
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Teacheri  and  pupUs,  puWic  schools,  June,  1919. 


Islands. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Paplls. 

Averase 

atlend- 

azioe. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hawaii 

61 
36 
8 
38 
18 

61 
32 
5 
26 
12 

149 
80 
3 

225 
81 

210 
112 
8 
261 
03 

4,432 
2,047 
114 
6,208 
1,093 

3,735 
1,745 
87 
4,423 
1,757 

8,167 
3,702 
201 
0,721 
3,760 

7,363 

Maol. 

8,103 

iroi5>1nif 

188 

Oahu 

0,078 

Kmia*             

3,242 

Total 

161 

136 

538 

674 

13,884 

11,747 

25,631 

23,064 

Teachers  and  pupils,  private  schools,  June,  1913, 


Islands. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

If^U 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

HawaU 

7 
0 
38 
2 

12 
6 

82 
3 

20 

30 

158 

2 

82 
35 
340 

i 

427 

482 

3,051 

304 

503 

2,350 

55 

821 

Ma^if 

085 

Oalm 

6,401 

Kana< 

100 

Total. 

61 

102 

210 

312 

4,006 

3,802 

7,307 

Teachers,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  June,  1913, 


Race  of  teachers. 

in 
public 
schools. 

In 
private 
schools. 

Total. 

Race  of  teachers. 

• 

In 
public 
schools. 

In 
private 
sohooU. 

Total. 

ITavM^Tt 

73 
181 
267 
43 
10 
53 
0 

11 
22 
305 
11 
7 
12 
20 

84 
203 
472 
54 
17 
65 
29 

Chinese 

26 

10 
3 

36 

Part  Hawaiian 

Korean 

3 

American 

Spanish 

1 
11 

1 

Biitbh. 

Others 

11 

22 

Gennan 

Total 

Portuffiif^e. 

523 

276 

086 

Ja|>ane5f!> 

Pupils,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  June,  1912  and  1913. 


Race  of  pupils. 

PuWlc. 

Priyate. 

Total. 

^■^r- 

Per- 
centage 

1912 

1913 

1012 

1918 

1913 

1918 

increase, 

Hawaiian 

3,454 

2,765 

459 

M 

179 

4,214 

8,368 

2,471 

MO 

274 

974 

3,446 
2,881 

516 
83 

162 
4,341 
9,454 

708 

304 

1,205 

800 
1,310 

710 
52 

129 
1,117 

930 

801 
68 

119 

121 

844 

1,265 

723 

68 

108 

1,156 

1,536 

1,247 

54 

96 

210 

4,253 

4,075 

1,169 

137 

SOS 

5,331 

9298 

3,272 

578 

393 

1,095 

4,290 

4,146 

1,239 

151 

270 

5,497 

10,990 

3  783 

757 

400 

1,415 

37 

71 

70 

14 

138 

166 

1,602 

611 

179 

7 

320 

0.87 

Part-Hawaiian 

1.74 

American 

5.90 

British. 

10.22 

Qfirman 

112.84 

Portosnesexx...........      a.  .  . 

3.11 

Japanese 

18.20 

Chlnflne 

15.62 

Porto  Rfoan 

30.97 

Korean 

Others 

1.78 
29.22 

Total 

23,752 

25,631 

6,M7 

7,307 

29,909 

32,038 

3,029 

10  13 

I  Decrease. 
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Percentage  of  raoe»^  puhlio  and  private  schools,  June,  191S. 


Peroentage  of  enroUinaiit. 

Races. 

Percentage  of  enroIlBMnt. 

Racw. 

Public 
schools. 

Private 
aohools. 

AU 
Kfliools. 

Public 

KfllOOlS. 

Private 
achools. 

An 

SCbOOlL 

Hawaf  fan ........... 

ia46 

876 

L57 

.26 

.40 

13.18 

2.05 

28.70 

2.60 

8.84 

2.20 

.21 

.33 

8.61 

.01 

4.67 

18.02 

12.60 

8.77 

.46 

.82 

16.60 

2.06 

88.87 

Chinese 

7.70 
.65 

2.13 
.82 
.31 
.65 

8.78 
.06 
.16 
.20 
.02 
.55 

11.48 

Part  Hawaiian 

Filipinos 

.71 

American 

Porto  Rican 

Korean 

2.20 

British 

1.21 

nflrman 

Rniwian 

.88 

Portoguese 

Others 

L20 

fi^MUDBIl 

Total 

JaiMuiflsa 

77.81 

22.70 

IOOlOO 

PupUs,  by  races,  public  and  private  schools,  by  years,  since  organization  of 

Territorial  government. 


Years.! 

Hawai- 
ian. 

Part- 
Hawai- 
ian. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Bri^ 
ish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Jap*, 
nese. 

Chi- 
nese. 

Porto 
Ri- 
can. 

Ko- 
rean. 

Oth- 
ers.« 

TMbL 

1000 

4,077 
4,003 
6,076 
4,803 
4,083 
4,043 
4,006 
4,668 
4,576 
4,608 
4,381 
4,106 
4.253 
4,200 

31 
60 
34 
18 
67 
30 
00 
46 
48 
81 
42 
38 
76 
46 

600 
812 
706 
700 
031 
1,026 

030 
072 
1,076 
1034 
1160 
1.230 

232 
240 
216 
217 
226 
268 
187 
220 
210 
178 
168 
156 
187 
161 

820 
837 
333 
206 
252 
208 
273 
205 
243 
276 
266 
264 
806 
270 

3,800 
4  124 
4,336 
4,243 
4448 
4683 
4487 
4  637 
4,637 
4,606 
4,663 
4600 
6,331 
6,407 

1,382 
1003 
2,341 
2,621 
3,313 
3860 
4647 
5035 
5,518 
6,416 
7,078 
7,607 
0,208 
10,000 

1,280 
1,885 
1,400 
1654 
1,876 
2087 
2  107 
2548 
2506 
2,830 
2,855 
8,005 

8,783 

220 
260 
260 
337 
285 
636 
281 
733 
705 
620 
582 
667 

1,095. 

1,415 

15,587 
17,519 
18,388 
18,415 
20,017 
21,644 
21^800 
23^087 
23,445 
24  880 
25,587 
26.122 
29,909 
32.988 

1001 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1000 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1013 

506 
503 
538 
437 
405 
802 
368 
355 
438 
372 
484 
678 
757 

"m 

210 
294 
180 
260 
283 
808 
400 

1  The  flsures  ibr  1000-1003  and  1004-1007  are  as  of  Deo.  81;  lor  1008  and  1012,  as  of  June  80;  and 
1011,  as  of  June  80  lor  public  schools  and  Dec.  81  of  the  preceding  year  lor  private  schools. 
"'Others"  in  1018  todude  678  Spanish,  234  Filipinos,  and  106  Russians. 

Pupils,  by  ages,  public  and  private  schools,  June,  191S. 


far  1008- 


Islands. 

Un- 
der 6 
years. 

6 
years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

0 
years. 

10 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 

years. 

15 
years. 

Over 

15 
yean. 

Public  schools: 

Hawaii 

90 
68 
8 
15 
48 

057 
458 
18 
651 
580 

074 

470 

20 

1.067 

510 

1,014 
470 
10 

1.167 
403 

065 
456 

26 

1,104 

440 

060 

448 

17 

427 

812 
874 
21 

820 

862 
818 
16 
004 
887 

696 
808 

21 
871 
271 

407 
218 
20 
574 
215 

218 

81 

7 

808 
75 

140 

Maui 

111 

Molokai 

10 

Oahu 

685 

Kauai 

16 

Total  public 

220 

2,678 

3.060 

8,162 

3,060 

2,088 

2,640 

2,521 

2,160 

1.610 

780 

912 

Private  schools: 

Hawaii 

70 

831 

1.101 

8 

77 

80 

354 

0 

58 

47 

266 

16 

78 

52 

260 

12 

71 

72 

822 

11 

60 

06 

828 

18 

75 
66 

841 
10 

67 

78 

887 

14 

60 

60 

860 

6 

81 

68 

820 

6 

40 

42 

808 

62 

Maui 

46 

Oahu 

970 

Kauai 

1,604 

470 

387 

806 

476 

600 

403 

641 

485 

470 

800 

1,078 

1,833 

3.152 

8,437 

3,668 

8.545 

8,480 

3.041 

3,062 

2.654 

1.080 

1,188 

1.000 
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PupUf  i»  pubHe  $ohooU,  hp  ifrades,  June^  191S. 


Hawaii 

MmL 

if^q^^fc^ 

OtfllL 

K«L 

T0M. 

Grade  1 

8,055 

T,4M 
11» 
M3 
610 
270 
84 
84 
48 

1,854 
688 
477 
417 
240 
88 
87 
17 
4 

73 
87 
89 
85 

17 

1 

3,860 

r,780 

1,408 

1^188 

018 

617 

870 

300 

218 

153 

1,610 

ss 

865 

343 
146 
68 
30 

10^080 

3L708 
3;087 

Em 

560 

Ondta 

GrMl«8 

OnKlt4 

OrMlA  6 

Ondte 

«»n^«7         .... 

Ond»8 

861 

H%h  iftho^l      ...    ... 

370 

Normal  vh<K^I 

168 

Total 

..1.7 

8,7W 

301 

0,731 

3,750 

28.681 

COLLEOB  OF  AORICUIiTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  last  year  has  been  the  first  during  which  the  college  has  been 
in  its  permanent  quarters,  which  consist  of  a  large  concrete  building, 
two  smaller  wooden  buildings  used  as  chemical  and  electrical  labora- 
tories, and  buildings  for  the  dairy,  poultry,  and  swine  experiment 
station,  all  of  which  are  situated  on  grounds  covering  86.38  acres  in 
the  suburbs  of  Honolulu.  The  college  has  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory on  a  hill  about  2  miles  away. 

Several  members  were  added  to  the  faculty.  Owing  to  tranfers  of 
a  number  of  students  to  colleges  on  the  mainland,  the  number  of 
regular  students  decreased  from  28  to  24.  The  number  of  irresplar 
students  fell  from  129  to  122,  due  probably  to  the  removal  of  the 
college  from  near  the  center  of  the  city  into  the  suburbs.  The  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  5— namely,  3  in  general  science,  1  in  agriculture, 
and  1  in  engineering— as  compared  with  4  the  nreceding  year,  when 
the  first  class  that  entered  the  college  graduatea. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  work  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, including  dairying  and  animal  industry.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  a  high  grade  of  com  peculiarly  adapted  to  Hawaiian 
conditions.  The  college  conducts  an  extension  department,  cooperates 
with  the  department  of  public  instruction,  ana  endeavors  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  community  generally  by  disseminating  useful 
information,  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  better  breeds  of  animals 
and  hij^her  grades  ox  agricultural  products,  and  using  its  equipment 
in  testmg  materials  and  in  other  wa^s. 

A  large  illustrated  volume  on  the  indigenous  trees  of  these  islands 
was  published  during  the  vear,  through  private  subscription,  by 
Joseph  F.  Rock,  botanist  or  the  coUe^  and  formerly  botanist  and 
now  consulting  botanist  of  the  Territorial  department  of  agriculture 
and  forestry. 

UBRART  OF  HAWAH. 

This  library  was  opened  last  February  in  a  handsome  building 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $115,614.23,  with  an  additional  expenditure 
of  $11,630.69  for  furniture  and  fixtures,  toward  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  donated  $100,000.  Amalgamated  with  it  are  the  libraries 
of  the  Honolulu  Library  and  Beading  Rooms  Association  and  the 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society.  The  former  contributed  17,878  vol- 
umes and  the  latter  1^326  volumes,  besides  valuable  collections  of 
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Hawaiian  pamphlets.  The  former  also  contributes  about  $4,000 
annually  for  maintenance,  and  the  Territorial  legislature  provides 
$10,000  annually  for  the  same  purpose.  During  the  year  3,431  vol- 
umes were  added  to  the  library.  The  use  made  of  the  library  has 
been  far  greater  than  was  anticipated.  During  the  five  months 
there  were  drawn  33,951  volumes.  A  children's  department  is  main- 
tained, as  well  as  a  general  reading  room,  and  traveling  libraries  are 
sent  regularly  to  12  stations  in  different  parts  of  tne  Territory. 
Provision  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  making  the  library 
at  Hilo,  which  has  just  erected  a  new  building  at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000,  a  branch  of  the  Territorial  library. 

PUBUC  ARCHIVES. 

These  are  kept  in  an  absolutely  fireproof  building  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  The  work  oi  the  librarian  and  assistants, 
under  the  direction  of  a  commission,  has  consisted  chiefly  in  collect- 
ing documents  from  many  sources  covering  a  period  of  more  than  a 
century,  copying  those  that  are  fading,  translating  those  that  are  in 
the  Hawaiian  language  only,  classifying  and  indexing  them,  binding 
many  of  them,  and  compiling  statements  on  various  sm)jects.  Among 
other  things,  during  the  last  year,  the  work  of  copymg  the  privy 
council  records  of  the  monarchy  was  completed  and  the  copies  lK>und 
in  14  volumes.  The  translation  of  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
representatives  for  the  years  1851-1862  also  was  completed,  so  that 
now  the  entire  legislative  history  of  these  islands,  covering  73  years, 
is  in  English.  Many  of  the  documents  contain  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  land  titles.  The  legislature  at  its  recent  session  pro- 
videafor  the  preparation  of  a  new  dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  under  the  direction  of  the  archives  commission. 

THE  COURTS. 

TEBBITOBIAL  GOXTBTS. 

The  Territorial  courts  comprise  a  supreme  court  of  3  members, 
5  circuit  courts,  of  which  1  has  3  members,  who  sit  separately,  and 
the  others  1  member  each,  and  29  district  courts.  The  supreme  and 
circuit  court  judges  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  tne  district 
magistrates  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Territorial  supreme  court. 
The  circuit  courts  are  the  courts  of  general  original  jurisdiction. 
They  try  law,  equity,  probate,  and  divorce  cases.  The  first  circuit 
court  acts  also  as  a  court  of  land  registration.  The  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  act  also  as  juvenile  courts,  the  principal  juvenile  court 
being  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  tne  first  circuit  court 

The  handsome  judiciary  building,  now  41  years  old,  which  houses 
the  supreme  court  and  the  several  divisions  of  the  first  circuit  court 
and  several  executive  departments  and  bureaus  in  Honolulu,  was 
remodeled  and  reconstructed  as  to  its  interior  during  the  year  at  a 
cost  of  about  $115,000,  and  is  being  refurnished,  principally  with  steel 
furniture,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 

The  last  le^slature  enacted  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  the 
courts  and  their  jurisdiction.  Among  these  were  several  of  an  ad- 
vanced humanitarian  nature,  including  an  act  which  provides  both 
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civil  and  penal  remedies  for  the  desertion  and  nonsupport  of  wives 
and  children  by  husbands  and  fathers,  an  act  for  establishing  the 
fatherhood  of  bastard  children  and  providing  for  their  maintenance 
by  their  fathers,  and  an  act  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  juvenile 
courts  in  cases  of  cruelty  to  children. 

The  court  statistics  are  for  calendar  years.  The  number  of  crimi- 
nal cases  (11,511)  in  all  courts  in  1912  was  larger  by  304  than  the 
number  in  1911,  and  larger  by  1,740  than  the  average  for  the  12  com- 
plete calendar  years  since  the  organization  of  Territorial  govern- 
ment; the  numoer  of  convictions  (9,028)  was  less  by  4  than  for 
the  preceding  year,  the  percentage  of  convictions  being  78,  as  com- 
pared with  80  for  the  preceding  year  and  an  average  of  74  for  the 
12  years.  The  ratio  of  the  convictions  to  the  population  for  each 
race  in  criminal  cases  was,  as  usual,  lowest  abong  the  Portuguese, 
namely,  2.13  per  cent ;  the  percentages  among  the  other  races  being 
considerably  higher,  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  3.69;  Japanese,  3.69; 
Chinese,  5.36;  Porto  Ricans,  7.05;  Koreans,  9.21;  Filipinos,  18.45; 
and  others,  mostly  Anglo-Saxons,  3.36.  These  percentages  are  based 
on  the  population  as  estimated  for  June  30,  1912,  the  middle  of  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  convictions  occurred.  More  than 
61  per  cent  of  all  convictions  were  for  the  minor  offenses  of  gam- 
bling and  drunkenness,  and  97.5  per  cent  were  cases  in  the  district 
(magistrates')  courts. 

The  number  of  civil  cases  (3,341)  in  all  courts  in  1912  was  greater 
by  11  than  the  number  in  1911  and  greater  by  484  than  the  average 
for  the  12  years. 

The  population  increased  about  35  per  cent  during  the  12  years. 

SUPBEME   COTTBT. 

In  this  court  the  number  of  cases  (72)  was  less  by  6  than  in  the 
preceding  year  and  less  by  35  than  the  average  for  the  12  years. 

CIBCXJIT  COUBTS. 

In  the  5  circuit  courts  (7  judges)  the  number  of  civil  cases  (1,163) 
in  1912  was  greater  by  28  than  the  number  in  1911  and  greater  by 
152  than  the  average  for  the  12  years.  The  number  of  criminal  cases 
(405)  was  less  hv  90  than  in  1911  and  less  by  78  than  the  average  for 
tne  12  years.  The  percentage  of  convictions  in  criminal  cases  was 
53,  as  compared  with  62  for  the  preceding  year,  and  an  average  of 
52  for  the  12  years.  Divorce  cases  were  numerous,  as  during  the 
preceding  5  years,  the  number  having  been  388  in  1912,  as  compared 
with  499  in  1911,  354  in  1910,  257  in  1909,  296  in  1908,  and  304  in 
1907,  the  numbers  for  the  preceding  6  years  having  varied  from  71 
to  128. 

DISTBICT  COTTBT& 

In  the  29  district  courts  the  number  of  civil  cases  (2,115)  in  1912 
was  leas  by  13  than  the  number  in  1911  and  greater  by  494  than  the 
average  for  the  12  years,  while  the  number  of  criminal  cases  (11,097) 
was  greater  by  395  than  in  1911  and  greater  by  1,752  than  the  aver- 
age TOT  the  12  years.  The  percentage  of  convictions  was  71,  as  com- 
pared with  81  for  the  preceding  year  and  an  average  of  75  for  the 
12  years. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  cases  by  courts,  classes  of  cases,  and 
nationality  of  convicted  in  criminal  cases: 


Court  statUHcs,  calendar  yearn. 

TOTAL  CASES  IN  ALL  COURTS. 


1911 

1012 

1901-1012 

f!rf  »ninftl  cftg«s x .  *  x  x 

11.207 
3,830 

11,511 
3;  341 

•,771 

Civil  castt 

2,857 

Total 

14.637 

•.eg 

14.852 

12.627 

Convictions  In  crlniinal  cases    

7)205 

Percentage  of  convictions 

74 

CASES  CLASSIFIED  BY  COURTS. 


Supreme  court 

77 
1.630 
12.830 

72 

1,568 
13.212 

107 

Circuit  courts 

1,495 

District  courts 

11.021 

Total 

14,537 

14,852 

12.629 

CASES  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 


On  appeal,  error,  or  exceptions: 

87 
13 
2 
1 
2 
22 

20 
20 
2 

46 

Equity 

18 

Divorce 

2 

Probate 

5 

OrtolT»l ,, 

2 

28 

6 

MlsSMtllaneoM 

80 

Total 

77 

72 

106 

CASES  IN  CIRCUIT  COURTS. 


Civil: 

\JKW 

175 
40 
499 
896 
14 
11 

321 
56 
388 
371 
26 

210 

Equitj 

58 

Divorce 

227 

Probate 

864 

TJat»'rftli««tions .  .    .... . 

79 

Ml9(wllanfous 

Totol 

1,135 
405 

1,163 
405 

1,011 

Criminal 

488 

Grand  total 

1,630 

307 

62 

1,568 
218 
53 

1.494 

Convfct^An^  In  crlfnlnal  nvn«» » . . 

242 

Percentage  of  oonvlrtions 

52 

CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS. 


Civfl  

2,128 
10.702 

2.115 
11,097 

1.621 

Crl»niT?ftl , T  r  r 

9.345 

Total 

12,880 
8,m 

13.212 
8,«0 

10,967 

Con  V  Icttons  In  criminal  cases 

7,081 

Percentage  of  convictions 
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Races. 


Estimated 

population 

1912. 


Number 

convicted, 

1912. 


Percentage 
of  popula- 
tion 
convicted, 
1912. 


Hawaiian... 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Portaraese. 
Porto  Rican 

Filipino 

Other 

Total. 


38,620 

21,560 

81,000 

4,470 

22,950 

6,000 

7,300 

25,500 


1,426 

1,147 

2,996 

412 

489 

352 

1,347 

859 


3.60 
5.36 
3.69 
9.21 
2.13 
7.05 
18.45 
3.36 


206,400 


9,028 


4.37 


Convictions  in  criminal  cases,  l>y  classes  of  caset 

• 

, 

1911 

1912 

Average 
1901-1012. 

425 
233 

4,524 
106 
054 

2,790 

450 
253 

*•% 

1,024 
2,717 

327 

Otfvntm  agalnflt  chastity. , 

201 

Gambling" 

2,856 

T.iqn^r  ^ifna  distillinr  eifl 

114 

T>rvinkenne8s .    ......    ... 

1,249 

2,009 

Total 

9,082 

0,028 

6,756 

JUVENILE  COUBTS. 

These  courts  have  been  developed  very  satisfactorily  in  extent  of 
jurisdiction,  methods  of  procedure,  and  practical  operation  under 
Jaws  enacted  during  the  last  six  years  or  so.^  Cases  of  bastardy 
and  cruelty  to  children  were  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courte 
daring  the  last  year. 

The  principal  juvenile  court  is  that  at  Honolulu,  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  first  circuit,  assignea  for  the  purpose 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  The  circuit  judges  of  the 
other  circuits  and  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  district  magistrates 
throughout  the  Territory  also  sit  as  juvenile  judges.  There  are 
several  salaried  probation  officers  and  a  number  of  volunteers. 

Dependents  are  usually  placed  in  private  homes  or  private  insti- 
tutions. Delinquents  who  are  not  paroled  are  committed  to  one  or 
the  other  of  two  industrial  schools  established  for  the  purpose,  for 
boys  and  girls,  respectively.  These  schools  are  partly  self-sustaining 
and  the  children  receive  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  The  instruc- 
ticm  is  largely  vocational. 

During  the  ^ear  a  large  concrete  building  was  added  to  the  boys' 
school,  which  is  located  in  the  country,  and  the  girls'  school  was 
moved  from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  to  one  of  the  suburbs, 
where  a  large  area  was  obtained  for  a  site  and  new  buildings  on  the 
cottage-  plan  were  erected. 

In  the  principal  juvenile  court  at  Honolulu  the  number  of  cases 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  591,  as  compared  with  601  for  the 
preceding  year  and  449  the  year  before  that  Of  these  616  were  de- 
unquent  and  76  dependent  cases. 
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The  delinguent  cases  included  440  boys  and  75  girls,  of  whom  212 
were  Hawaiian  and  Part-Hawaiian,  102  Portnguese,  120  Chinese,  46 
Japanese,  and  35  others.  The  cases  were  as  follows:  Assault  and 
battery,  37;  disobedience,  27;  gambling^  44;  idle  and  dissolute,  52; 
larceny  and  kindred  offenses,  136;  violating  curfew  law,  92;  truancy, 
77 ;  other  offenses,  50.  Of  these  delinquents  185  served  the  period  of 
probation  and  were  discharged,  50  were  committed  to  industrial 
schools  without  probation,  118  were  reprimanded  and  discharged, 
34  were  surrendered  by  the  probation  officers,  4  cases  were  referred 
to  the  district  magistrates,  2  cases  were  dismissed,  in  1  case  the 
sentence  was  suspended,  and  121  cases  remained  pending.  Of  the 
515  deliquents.  325  boys  and  72  girls  were  up  for  a  first  offense,  72 
bovs  and  3  girls  for  a  second  offense,  30  boys  for  a  third,  11  boys  for 
a  fourth,  and  2  boys  for  a  fifth. 

The  76  dependent  cases  included  20  boys  and  56  girls,  of  whom 
47  were  committed  to  private  homes,  26  to  private  institutions,  and 
3  to  public  institutions. 

There  were  7,015  reports  by  boys  and  girls  to  probation  officers. 

LAND  BEOISTBATION  COTJBT. 

The  legislature,  at  its  recent  session,  changed  the  name  of  this  court 
from  the  "Court  of  land  registration"  to  "Land  court,"  and  in- 
creased the  fee  payable  for  the  assurance  fund  from  one-tenth  to  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  registered.  A 
number  of  other  amendments  were  made  to  facilitate  the  registration 
of  titles  and  the  conveyances  of  titles  when  registered.  This  court 
is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  court,  who 
is  assigned  for  that  purpose  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

Durmg  the  last  fiscal  year  52  applications  were  filed,  1  petition 
was  refused,  32  decrees  were  issued,  covering  an  area  of  6,663.875 
acres,  the  assessed  value  of  which  was  $655,266.45. 

From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  court,  October  13,  1903, 
to  July  1,  1913j  294  applications  were  filed.  Of  these,  39  were  still 
pending,  covering  an  area  of  6,670.765  acres,  assessed  at  $285,218. 
The  aggregate  area  of  the  lands  whose  titles  have  been  registered  is 
79,917.199  acres,  and  their  assessed  value  is  $2,659,703.45.  Fees  have 
been  collected  to  the  amount  of  $6,635.01,  and  the  amount  collected 
for  the  assurance  fund  is  $2,913.02.  The  foregoing  valuations  do  not 
include  lands  registered  on  the  application  of  the  Territory. 

FEDEKAIi  COUBT. 

This  is  a  United  States  district  court  with  the  jurisdiction  also  of 
a  United  States  circuit  court,  and  has  two  district  j'udges. 

The  civil  cases  brought  in  this  court  during  the  last  filial  year  num- 
bered 55,  comprising  6  admiralty,  30  ban&uptcy,  8  United  States 
civil,  1  other  civil,  and  16  habeas  corpus  cases,  as  compared  with  32 
for  the  preceding  year,  i3omprising  6  admiralty,  18  bankruptcy,  4 
United  States  civil,  and  4  habeas  corpus  cases. 

The  criminal  cases  brought  during  the  last  fiscal  jrear  numbered 
78,  accounted  for  as  follows:  Convictions,  38;  acquitals,  9;  nolle 
prossed,  9;  pending,  17;  as  compared  with  98  during  the  preceding 
year,  accounted  for  as  follows:  Convictions,  30;  acquittals,  8;  nolle 
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pressed,  37;  pending,  23.  The  cases  were  of  considerable  variety, 
the  most  numerous  classes  bein^  unlawfully  importing,  etc.,  opium, 
21 ;  adultery,  16 ;  white  slave  traffic,  7 ;  selling  liquor  without  payment 
of  special  tax,  5;  bigamy,  4;  felonious  assault,  fornication,  misappro- 
priation of  postal  funds,  murder,  and  unlawfully  shipping  dangerous 
articles,  each  2;  breaking  into  and  entering  post  office,  burglary, 
concealmg,  etc.,  dutiable  articles,  depositing  nonmailable  matter  m 
post  office,  depositing  obscene  matter  in  post  office,  enticing  desertion 
from  Army,  illicit  distilling,  incest,  resisting  revenue  officer,  etc., 
and  stealing,  etc..  mail  matter,  each  1. 

At  the  close  oi  tiie  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  in  this  court  91 
cases,  namely,  6  admiralty,  40  bankruptcy,  6  Umted  States  civil, 
1  other  civil,  29  criminal,  and  9  habeas  corpus,  as  compared  with  77 
cases  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  namely,  11  admiralty,  28 
bankruptcy,  7  United  States  civil,  1  other  civil,  and  30  criminal. 
There  were  pending  also  8  cases  on  appeal  from  this  court,  namely, 
8  admiralty,  1  United  States  civil,  and  4  habeas  corpus. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  mainly  advisory  to  other  depart- 
ments and  the  preparation  of  legal  documents.  Its  court  work  is 
confined  chiefly  to  civil  cases  in  which  the  Territory  is  interested. 
Territorial  criminal  cases  are  conducted  mainly  by  the  county  attor- 
neys, and  Federal  civil  and  criminal  cases  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney.  During  the  last  year  the  department  appeared  in  129 
cases,  namely,  2  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  15  in  the  Terri- 
torial supreme  courL  55  in  the  court  of  land  registration,  and  57  in 
the  circuit  courts.  It  appeared  also  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  spe- 
cial tax  appeal  courts.  During  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature 
it  had  much  to  do  in  the  drafting  of  bills  and  otherwise  assisting  the 
legislature. 

As  part  of  a  policy  that  has  been  pursued  for  several  years  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  up  the  past  by  the  collection  of  long-standing 
claims,  and  the  settlement  of  long-disputed  title  and  boundary  ques- 
tions, a  number  of  cases  have  been  instituted  recently  for  settling 
land  and  boundary  questions,  the  aggregate  values  involved  in  which 
amount  to  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

This  department  has  had  much  to  do  also  with  the  investigation 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  county  of  Hawaii,  which  is  referred  to 
at  greater  length  under  "  City  and  county  governments." 

The  Territorial  prison  is  under  the  attorney  general's  department. 

TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  new  buildings  for  the  Territorial 
prison  and  commodious  grounds  have  been  obtained  for  these  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  the  present  prison  being  located  near  the  harbor. 
A  portion  of  the  new  grounds  was  already  owned  by  the  Territory 
and  the  remainder  has  been  purchased  through  condemnation  pro- 
ceedinjgs. 

Besides  the  Territorial  felons,  all  Federal  prisoners,  both  misde- 
meanants and  persons  awaiting  trial  as  well  as  felons,  are  held  i' 
the  Territorial  prison.    The  jafls  throughout  the  Territory  to  whi< 
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Territorial  misdemeanants  are  committed  are  under  the  comity  gov- 
ernments. There  are  two  Territorial  reform  schools,  under  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  to  which  boys  and  girls,  respectively, 
are  committed  by  the  juvenile  courts. 

The  warden  of  the  Territorial  prison  is  also  high  sheriff  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. As  such  his  functions  are  somewhat  hmited,  although  he 
served  1,672  writs,  etc.,  during  the  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  124  felons  were  received  at  the  Territorial 
prison  and  85  discharged,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  287,  as 
compared  with  248  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year;  no  misde- 
meanants were  received  or  discharged;  73  committed  prisoners  were 
received  and  84  discharged,  leaving  5  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
total  of  all  classes  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  292.  Of  these,  54  were 
Japanese  males,  53  were  Hawaiian  males,  and  2  Hawaiian  females, 
32  were  Chinese  males,  20  Korean  males,  and  131  males  of  other  na- 
tionalities; 271  of  the  felons  were  Territorial  prisoners,  and  16  felons 
and  5  committed  persons  were  Federal.  The  total  number  varied 
from  244  to  292  durini;  the  year  and  averaged  276. 

Two  Territorial  felons  and  1  Federal  committed  person  died;  2 
Territorial  felons  were  pardoned,  27  paroled,  and  the  sentences  of  2 
were  commuted  so  that  they  were  discnarged,  and  of  4  others  so  that 
their  terms  were  reduced;  3  felons  who  nad  served  their  sentences 
were  pardoned  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  civil  rights ;  of  mis- 
demeanants in  county  jails,  1  was  pardoned  and  the  sentences  of  2 
were  commuted. 

The  prisoners  are  generally  kept  employed  in  so  far  as  they  are 
able  to  work.  During  the  last  year  their  work  outside  of  the  prison 
was  chiefly  upon  public  roads,  parks,  and  bridges.  Upon  these  they 
performed  50,126  days  work,  including  16,839  days  on  roads  at  and 
near  the  volcano  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  They  performed  also 
20,142  days  of  work  as  male  servants  and  manufacturers  at  the  prison, 
1,387  days  as  female  manufacturers  of  hats  and  clothing  at  the  prison, 
and  1,454  days  as  police  station  servants. 

The  cost  of  maintenance,  including  the  support  of  prisoners  and 
the  pay  of  guards,  was  $50,072.37,  or  49  cents  per  day,  an  increase  of 
8  cents  per  prisoner  per  day  over  the  cost  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  cost  of  feeding  the  prisoners  at  the  prison  averaged  13  cents 
per  prisoner  per  day,  and  at  the  volcano  road  camp  24  cents ;  at  both 
places,  15  cents.  The  receipts  for  the  support  of  the  United  States 
prisoners  amounted  to  $4,860.50,  which  was  less  by  $788  than  for  the 
preceding  year. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

This  subject  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  this  Territory  and  has 
called  for  more  attention  than  almost  any  other  on  the  part  of  the 
Territorial  government  for  some  years  past.  The  powers  of  the 
board  of  health  have  been  greatly  extended,  its  appropriations  have 
been  increased^  and  its  organized  force  has  been  enlarged  and  in- 
creased in  efficiency.  Many  bills  on  this  subject  were  enacted  by  the 
last  legislature.  Amon^  other  things  the  employees  of  this  depart- 
ment were  placed  on  a  civil-service  basis.  Most  of  the  public-health 
work  is  done  through  the  Territorial  department  of  public  health, 
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but  more  or  less  is  done  also  by  the  local  governments,  and  much 
assistance  is  rendered  bv  various  organizations,  corporations,  and 
individuals  both  financially  and  in  other  ways.  There  is  close  coop- 
eration between  the  Territorial  health  officers  and  those  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Passed  Asst.  Surg.  Oeorge  W.  McCoy 
has  acted  as  a  special  sanitary  adviser  to  the  governor  by  assignment 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  During  the  year  he  and  the  president  of 
the  board  of  health  made  a  special  trip  of  inspection  over  the  island 
of  Maui  for  general  purposes,  and  tney  and  the  chief  quarantine 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  made  a  special  trip  to  the  island 
of  Hawaii  in  connection  with  the  campaign  against  plague-infected 
rats.  These  two  also  attended  as  delegates  fn)m  the  Territory  the 
fifteenth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  at 
Washington,  last  September.  The  educational  campaign  in  health 
matters  that  has  been  conducted  with  increasing  energy  during  the 
last  few  years  is  awakening  a  gratifying  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  generally  in  such  matters. 

HEALTH  nrSTITTJTIONS. 

The  most  important  of  these  will  be  referred  to  below  under  the 
heading  "  Leprosy." 

Next  in  importance  is  the  insane  asylum.  During  the  year  a 
large  reinforced  concrete  building  was  added  for  the  males,  and 
during  the  coming  year  additional  accommodations  are  planned 
for  the  females.  The  grounds  are  about  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  additional  land.  During  the  year  119  persons,  namely, 
85  males  and  84  females,  were  admitted  to  the  asylum,  and  56  per- 
sons, namely,  46  males  and  10  females,  were  discharged,  and  82, 
namely,  25  males  and  7  females,  died,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
year  815,  namely,  231  males  and  78  females,  as  compared  with  277  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Besides  these  there  are  6  out  on 
parole.  The  death  rate  was  8  per  cent.  The  cost  per  day  per  indi- 
vidual was  42^  cents.  The  inmates,  besides  doing  much  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  building,  contributed  materially  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution  by  raising  vegetables  and  making  clothing. 

Most  of  the  hospitals  are  under  the  counties  or  are  privately  sup- 
ported. The  Territory  renders  financial  assistance  to  five  tubercu- 
losis hospitals.  The  counties  also  aid  some  of  the  privately  endowed 
hospitals  of  a  general  character.  New  hospitals  were  provided  during 
the  year  in  the  districts  of  North  Kohala  and  North  Kona,  on  tiie 
island  of  Hawaii,  to  be  conducted  by  the  county  of  Hawaii.  A  gen- 
eral health  administration  building  was  erected  by  the  Territory,  at 
Hilo,  on  the  same  island.  The  Territory  maintains  also  quarantine 
stations,  morgues,  dispensaries,  and  bacteriological  and  pure-food 
laboratories. 

Besides  the  physicians  employed  by  the  Territory  in  lines  of  special 
work,  26  physicians  are  employed  in  the  various  districts  for  the 
treatment  of  the  indigent  sick,  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  the 
examination  and  vaccination  of  school  children,  and  other  purposes. 
During  the  year  these  physicians,  among  other  things,  examined 
17,882  school  children  and  vaccinated  5,863  of  them. 
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VITAIi  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year  was  5,568,  an  increase  of  421 
over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year,  showing  a  birth  rate  of  27.161 
per  thousand,  conservatively  estimating  the  average  population  of 
the  year  at  205,000.  The  rate  varies  considerably  on  the  different 
islands,  running  from  a  little  over  25  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  to 
nearly  34  on  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Molokai.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes,  including  277  from  accidents,  suicides,  and 
homicides,  was  3,232,  an  increase  of  161,  showing  a  death  rate  of 
16.766  on  the  same  estimated  population.  The  marriages  numbered 
3,231,  an  increase  of  349. 

SANITATION  AND  COMMTJNICABLE  DISEASES. 

These  subjects  are  large  ones  and  involve  many  lines  of  work. 
All  of  the  islands  are  now  fairly  well  covered  by  a  well-organized 
and  efficient  sanitation  force.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
laborers'  quarters  on  the  plantations  and  to  tenement  houses  in  the 
larger  towns.  The  plantations  are  now  generally  cooperatin|r  with 
the  health  officials,  and  have  done  much  commendable  work  in  this 
line  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  towns  cottages  are  largely 
replacing  tenement  houses.  The  last  legislature  provided  for  the 
employment  of  a  sanitary  engineer.  Although  there  has  been  no 
such  officer  hitherto,  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  health,  who 
is  a  sanitary  engineer  by  profession,  spent  two  months  on  the  island 
of  Kauai  devising  sanitary  plans  for  the  plantations  on  that  island. 
As  illustrative  of  the  results  that  are  being  accomplished  on  the  plan* 
tations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  year  over  3,000  build- 
ings were  torn  down,  altered,  or  constructed,  and  over  85,000  linear 
feet  of  sewer  was  installed  on  the  plantations. 

There  were  no  epidemics  during  the  year.  The  number  of  cases 
of  communicable  diseases  was  1,587,  many  of  which  were  cases  of 
measles  among  arriving  United  States  troops  and  immigrants.  The 
diseases  causing  the  greatest  numbers  of  deaths  were  pneumonia, 
with  426  deaths  to  its  credit,  and  tuberculosis  with  341.  During  the 
year  two  shiploads  of  immigrants  were  brought  from  Europe,  on 
one  of  which  there  were  no  communicable  diseases.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  this  has  occurred  in  the  introduction  of  immigrants  by 
vessels  chartered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Territory. 

The  Territory  is  causmg  a  large  tract  of  low  land  in  Honolulu 
to  be  filled  in  hy  contract,  under  a  law  requiring  the  owners  to  reim- 
burse the  Territory  for  the  cost,  and  plans  are  under  way  to  have 
other  large  tracts  filled  in  either  in  the  same  way  or  directly  by  the 
owners. 

BAT  AND  MOSQUITO  CAMPAIGNS. 

These  have  been  continued  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo.  There  has  been 
a  noticeable  reduction  of  mosquitoes  at  Honolulu,  especially  of  the 
kind  that  transmits  yellow  fever.  During  the  year  16,788  rats  and 
mongoose  were  killed  at  Honolulu,  of  which  none  were  found  to  be 
infected  with  plague.  No  case  of  plague  has  occurred  in  Honolulu 
for  three  years  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  the 
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Orient  it  has  to  be  constantly  guarded  against  here.  On  the  island 
of  Hawaii  the  plague  has  l)ecome  endemic  in  the  districts  of  Hilo 
and  Hamakua.  During  the  year  there  were  seven  cases  in  Hamakua 
and  one  in  South  Hilo.  In  these  districts  137,581  rats  and  mongoose 
were  killed,  of  which  20  were  found  to  be  infected,  as  compared  with 
79  the  year  before. 

TTJBEBCTJIiOSIS. 

The  campaign  against  this  disease  is  being  constantly  extended 
with  beneficial  results  that  are  already  becoming  noticeable,  par- 
ticularly on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  where  the  campaign 
has  been  most  vigorous. 

LEPBOSY. 

The  new  method  of  dealing  with  this  subject  adopted  several  years 
ago  continues  to  work  well.  Various  improvemente  have  been  made 
during  the  year  at  the  four  institutions  maintained  in  connection 
with  this  disease;  namely,  the  leper  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Molokai  and  the  leper  hospital  and  the  homes  for  nonleprous  boys 
and  girls,  respectively,  of  leprous  parents  at  Honolulu.  During  the 
year  72  lepers  were  received  and  62  died,  6  were  paroled  as  perhaps 
cured,  1  was  discharged  as  not  a  leper,  and  3  were  returned  to  their 
home  countries,  leavmg  a  total  of  726  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
same  number  as  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  444 
were  males  and  282  females;  606  were  Hawaiians  and  Part- 
Hawaiians,  47  Portuguese,  38  Chinese,  13  Japanese,  5  Germans,  3 
Americans,  and  14  scattered  among  other  races.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  648  were  at  the  settlement  and  42  at  the  Kalihi  hospital.  Of 
nonlepers  at  the  settlement  there  were  16  children  and  101  others; 
19  children  were  bom  at  the  settlement,  1  died  and  33  were  dis- 
charged. At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  48  girls  at  the  home  for 
nonleprous  children  of  leprous  parents,  as  compared  with  38  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  and  29  boys  at  the  home  for  boys,  as 
compared  witn  23  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 

TJNITEB  STATES  LEPBOSY  INVESTIGATION. 

This  has  been  conducted  during  the  year  at  the  laboratories  at  the 
Kalihi  leper  hospital  at  Honolulu  and  at  the  leper  settlement  on  the 
island  of  Molokai  with  patients  furnished  by  the  Territory.  Owing 
to  lack  of  funds  the  Federal  hospital  on  Molokai  has  not  been  opened. 

Attempts  to  cure  leprosy  by  vaccines  and  serums  have  been  discon- 
tinued after  thorough  trials  which  have  resulted  in  only  temporary 
improvement.  Much  time  has  been  given  to  attempts  to  grow  the 
organism  or  organisms  that  cause  leprosy  and  to  transmit  the  disease 
to  laboratory  animals  but  without  success.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
cases  of  glandular  disease  which  are  common  among  the  Hawaiian 
lepers  are  due  to  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus.  This  is  a  new 
observation. 

Two  special  statistical  studies  have  been  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  Territorial  physician  at  the  leper  settlement.  One  of  these  re- 
lated to  infection  of  clean  persons  at  the  settlement  and  the  other  to 
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the  fecundity  of  Hawaiian  lepers.  The  clean  persons  include  chiefly 
the  consorts  of  lepers,  who  are  mostly  Hawaiians,  and  other  persons, 
mostly  Caucasians,  who  come  into  close  relations  with  the  lepers.  It 
was  TOund  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  clean  consorts  develop 
the  disease,  and  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  other  persons  who 
do  not  live  in  conjugal  relations  with  lepers  develop  it.  As  to  tiie 
fecundity  of  Hawaiian  lepers,  the  general  statement  that  lepers  are 
usually  sterile  does  not  hold  at  the  Molokai  settlement,  as  the  birth 
rate  is  about  two-thirds  as  high  as  that  of  Hawaiians  in  general. 
The  decrease  in  fertility  is,  moreover,  entirely  in  the  males,  there 
bdng  no  impairment  of  fertility  in  the  females. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEBVIGE. 

The  work  of  this  service  was  unusually  large  during  the  last  year- 
It  is  constantly  increasing  and  will  doubtless  experience  a  very  large 
increase  on  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Quarantinable  dis- 
eases have  prevailed  during  the  last  year  in  many  of  the  ports  from 
which  vessels  arrive  in  Hawaii.  Plague  was  present  both  in  China 
and  Japan  and  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Cholera  and 
smallpox  prevailed  at  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports.  Vessels  were 
boarded  and  inspected  to  the  number  of  480,  namely,  418  at  Hono- 
lulu, 29  at  Hilo,  13  at  Mahukona,  12  at  Kahului,  4  at  Makaweli,  8  at 
Lahaina,  and  1  at  Koloa.  At  Honolulu,  182  vessels  were  fumigated, 
at  Hilo  50,  and  at  Koloa  1,  for  the  purpose  of  rat  eradication.  At 
the  request  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health,  15  vessels  were  fumi- 
gated for  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes,  1  vessel  was  disinfected  be- 
cause of  communicable  diseases  among  the  passengers,  and  35  crema- 
tions were  performed. 

Nine  vessels  arrived  with  quarantinable  diseases  on  board— namely, 
5  with  varicella,  2  with  typhoid,  1  with  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and 
1  with  measles.  The  vessel  with  measles  brought  1,391  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  immigrants  from  Europe  for  the  Territorial  government, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  ^territorial  board  of  health  these  passengers 
were  detained  several  weeks  at  the  United  States  quarantine  station 
at  the  expense  of  the  Territory.  During  the  voyage  12  births  and 
20  deaths  occurred,  and  during  quarantme  3  births  and  20  deaths. 

In  aid  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health  this  service,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Territory,  conducts  the  rat  campaign  at  Honolulu,  which  is 
referred  to  more  fully  under  "  Rat  and  mosquito  campaigns." 

In  the  immigration  work  10,530  aliens  were  examined,  of  whom 
2,772  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  introduced  from  Europe  by  the 
Territory,  and  the  remaining  7,758  were  principally  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Of  these,  10,037  were  passed.  Since  January  1,  1913, 
examinations  have  been  made  of  arriving  aliens  for  hookworm,  and 
during  the  first  six  months  28  persons  were  found  to  be  infected,  of 
whom  21  were  deported. 

In  the  marine-hospital  work  633  cases  were  treated  in  the  out- 
patient office,  and  252  were  given  hospital  treatment  at  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  under  a  standing  agreement  which  has  been  made  with 
that  hospital.  Those  suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  sent  to  the 
Leahi  Home. 
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NATIONAL,  GUARD  OF  HAWAII. 

What  has  long  been  the  chief  need  is  about  to  be  realized  in  the 
completion  of  a  large  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  armory  at  Hon- 
olulu, which  is  now  being  constructed.  A  smaller  armory  is  about 
completed  at  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui.  Similar  smaller 
armories  were  constructed  at  Wailuku,  on  the  same  island,  and  at 
Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  some  years  ago. 

The  officers  and  enlisted  men  number  504,  of  various  races,  chiefly 
Hawaiians  365,  Portuguese  70,  and  Americans  38.  No  additional 
units  of  organization  were  formed  during  the  year,  but  steps  were 
begun  for  recruiting  an  additional  company  of  infantry  and  a 
motor-cycle  signal  company. 

The  inspector-instructor  detailed  from  the  Regular  Army  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  and  a  new  inspector-instructor  is  expected 
to  be  detailed  soon. 

An  encampment  was  held  in  August  and  September.  Rifle  practice 
has  given  good  results,  and  a  team  will  participate  at  the  annual 
competition  to  be  held  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  this  month. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

This  Territory  now  constitutes  a  military  department.  The  mili- 
tary forces  were  increased  considerably  during  the  year,  and  much 
construction  work  was  accomplished  upon  various  military  posts  and 
fortifications.  Several  of  the  latter  were  completed  and  turned  over 
to  the  Artillery.  The  military  survey,  chiefly  of  a  topographical 
nature,  of  the  island  of  Oahu  is  nearly  completed. 

Work  has  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  construction  of  buildings  at 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Station,  but  work  on  the  dry  dock  was  sus- 
pended again,  as  it  had  been  on  previous  occasions,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties in  constructing  the  concrete  bottom  because  of  the  instability 
of  the  foundation.  Fewer  war  vessels  than  usual,  whether  of  the 
United  States  or  of  other  countries,  visited  the  Territory  during  the 
year. 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL- REVENUE  SERVICE. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $240,553.38,  a  decrease  of  $25,672.04 
from  those  for  the  preceding  jrear,  when  the  receipts  were  abnormally 
large.  Of  these,  the  corporation  tax  amounted  to  $148,167.33,  a  de- 
crease of  $23,922.33,  while  the  remaining  taxes  amounted  to  $92,386.05, 
a  decrease  of  $1,749.71.  Both  the  corporation  tax  and  the  other  taxes 
were  larger  than  in  any,  except  the  last,  preceding  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1901,  when  the  documentary-stamp  act  was  in 
force. 

During  the  half  month  between  the  organization  of  Territorial 
government  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  the 
collections  amounted  to  $7,454.30,  and  during  the  13  complete  fiscal 
years  since  then  they  have  amounted  to  $1,462,983.12,  while  during  the 
same  13  years  the  disbursements,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  amounted  to  $158,457.69,  leaving  net  collections  of  $1,304,- 
525.43  during  the  13  complete  fiscal  years. 
15936**— INT  1913— VOL  2 45 
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Under  the  head  "  Special  taxes,"  in  the  table  below,  there  were  for 
the  last  year  416  taxpayers,  comprising  321  retail  and  61  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  6  wholesale  and  4  retail  malt  liquor  dealers^  7  rectifiers 
and  1  brewer  of  less  than  and  3  brewers  of  500  or  more  barrels  per 
annum,  2  wholesale  dealers  in  denatured  alcohol,  2  dealers  in  leaf 
tobacco,  1  retail  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco,  2  peddlers  of  tobacco,  2  manu- 
facturers of  cigars,  2  manufacturers  of  playing  cards,  and  2  whole- 
sale dealers  in  uncolored  oleomargarine. 


Internal-revenue  receipts  and  dishuraementa,  fiscal  years  1912  and  191S  and  IS 
complete  fiscal  years  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Receipts. 


1912 


1913 


1901-1913 


OoUections  on  lists  (fines  and  penalties). 

Fermented  liquor 

Dlstflled  spiilb  (tax  paid) 

CIgan  ana  cigarettes 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Special  taxes 

naying  cards 

Documentary  stamps 

Proprietary  stamps 

Corporation  tax 


$5,117.91 

20,967.00 

45,139.71 

130.89 

2,559.80 

19,429.59 

799.86 

1.00 


$1,385.14 
25,348.00 
46,976.27 

337.90 
2,740.70 
14,892.08 

796.96 


172,089.66 


148,167.83 


$63,628.21 
193,106.39 
263,832.67 

io,6aai9 

35,42L32 
232,948.03 
11,018.94 
6B,04L10 
11,287.34 
578,696.93 


Total 

Disbursements  (salaries  and  expenses).. 


266,225.42 
14,559.29 


240,553.38 
14,239.09 


1,462,963.12 
158,4S7.69 


Net. 


251,666.13 


226,314.29 


1,304,626.43 


UNITED  STATES  CMMATOLOGICAL  SERVICE. 


The  work  of  this  service  during  the  year  was  of  its  usual  char- 
acter, mainly  the  collection  of  ramf all  and  temperature  data  and 
their  publication  and  distribution  in  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly  reports  and  in  local  newspapers.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  145  rainfall  and  49  temperature  stations,  the  data  from  which 
were  published,  and  21  temperature  stations,  the  data  from  which 
were  summarized  but  not  published.  The  Territory  maintained  a 
number  of  rainfall  stations  m  connection  with  its  hydrographic  work. 
The  Federal  service  compares  and  corrects  many  thermometers  and 
aneroid  barometers  and  its  records  are  often  consulted  for  various 
purposes.  Considerable  work  was^  done  also  in  marine  meteorology, 
Dut  the  work  of  the  station  in  this  and  some  other  lines  was  ham- 


pered through  the  lack  of  funds. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Secbstaby  of  the  Interior. 


W.  F.  Frear, 
Governor  of  Hawaii. 
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TEBBITOBIAL   BEGISTEB   AND   DOtECTOBY. 

Territorial  OiBelala. 

EXECUTTVi;. 


W.  F.  Frear,  governor. 

E.  A.  Mott-Smith,  secretary. 

W.  W.  Thayer,  attorney  general. 

D.  I*.  Gonkllng,  treasurer. 

J.  D.  Tucker,  commissioner  of  public 
lands. 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic works. 


T.  H.  Gibson,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

J.  H.  Fislier,  auditor. 

W.  B.  Wall,  surveyor. 

W.  Henry,  high  sheriff. 

6.  B.  Clark,  private  secretary  to  gov- 
ernor. 


DELEGATE  TO  CONGRESS. 
J.  K.  Kalanianaole. 


JUDICIAL. 


A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  chief  Justice,  su- 
preme court. 

A.  Perry,  associate  Justice,  supreme 
court. 

J.  T.  De  Bolt,  associate  Justice,  su- 
preme court 

H.  E.  Cooper,  first  Judge,  first  circuit. 

W.  L.  Whitney,  second  Judge,  first 
circuit. 

W.  J.  Robinson,  third  Judge,  first 
circuit. 


S.  B.  Kingsbury,  Judge,  second  circuit, 

Wailuku,  Maui. 
J.  A.  Mathewman,  Judge,  third  circuit, 

Kailua,  Hawaii. 
C.   F.  Parsons,  Judge,  fourth  circuit, 

Hilo,  Hawaii. 
L.  A.  Dickey,  Judge,  fifth  circuit,  Ll- 

hue,  Kauai. 


LEGISLATIVE. 

Senate, — E.  A.  Knudsen  (president),  D.  K.  Baker,  H.  A.  Baldwin,  0.  Brown, 

C.  F.  Chillingworth,  J.  L.  Coke,  G.  C.  Hewitt  (died  Mar.  9,  1913),  C.  P.  laukea, 
A.  F.  Judd,  R.  H.  Makekau,  D.  E.  Metzger,  P.  Pali,  H.  B.  Penhallow,  C.  A.  Rice, 
A.  J.  Wirtz,  J.  F.  Woods  (elected  Apr.  21,  1913,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  G.  0. 
Hewitt).    (J.  H.  Wise,  clerk.) 

House. — H.  L.  Holstein  (speaker),  J.  W.  Asch,  J.  H.  Coney,  C.  H.  Cooke, 
G.  P.  Cooke,  E.  Da  Silva,  P.  J.  Goodness,  G.  H.  Huddy,  A.  Irwin,  E.  K.  Kaaua, 
J.  Kalakiela,  H.  M.  Kaniho,  D.  K.  Kaupiko,  H.  L.  Kawewehi,  W.  R.  Kinslea, 

D.  M.  Kupihea,  J.  K.  Lota,  N.  K.  Lyman,  C.  K.  Makekau,  E.  J.  McCandless, 
J.  K.  Paele,  S.  S.  Paxson,  J.  M.  Poepoe  (died  Apr.  10,  1913),  A.  Robertson, 
W.  J.  Sheldon,  R.  P.  Spalding,  A.  F.  Tavares,  E.  Waiaholo,  N.  Watkins,  J. 
Wilcox.     (B.  Woodward,  clerk.) 

-MISCELLANEOUS. 


RATIONAL  GUABD  OF   HAWAII. 

Gov.  W.  F.  Frear,  commander  in  chief. 

Oeneral  staff, — Colonel  and  adjutant  general,  chief  of  staflT,  J.  W.  Jones; 
colonel  and  inspector  general,  C.  W.  Zeigler;  lieutenant  colonel  and  surgeon 
general,  C.  B.  Cooper;  lieutenant  colonel  and  quartermaster  general,  J.  W. 
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Short ;  lieutenant  colonel  and  paymaster  general,  J.  H.  Fisher ;  major,  W.  L 
Moore;  captains,  E.  C.  Peters,  E.  T.  Winant,  G.  E.  Smithies.  F.  L.  Morong. 
R.  W.  Benz;  first  lieutenant,  L.  L.  Sexton. 

Z4»e.— Colonel,  A.  (Doyne;  lieutenant  colonel,  W.  R.  Riley;  major,  G.  Rose; 
captains,  W.  A.  Fetter,  W.  E.  Hal,  M.  M.  Johnson,  T.  P.  Cummins,  C.  M. 
Coster,  A.  W.  Neely,  J.  A.  Thompson,  S.  Keliinoi,  B.  Ka-ne,  J.  W.  Cook,  J.  M. 
Camara,  E.  Hopkins,  H.  P.  O'Sullivan,  J.  D.  Easton. 

BOARD    OF    IMMIGRATION,    LABOR,    AND    STATISTICS. 

B.  H.  Wodehouse  (president),  B.  I  vers,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  J.  J.  Garden,  F.  L 
Waldron ;  R.  A.  Keams,  commissioner  of  immigration. 

BOARD  OF   HEALTH. 

J.  S.  B.  Pratt  (president) ;  the  attorney  general  (W.  W.  Thaver)  ex  officio, 
W.  C.  Hobdy,  A.  R.  Keller,  D.  Kalauokalani,  sr.,  F.  C.  Smith,  G.  R.  Carter. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND   FORESTRY. 

W.  M.  GiflPard  (president),  H.  M.  von  Holt,  A.  Waterhouse,  J.  M.  Dowsett, 
A.  H.  Rice,  commissioners;  R.  S.  Hosmer,  superintendent  of  forestry;  R  M. 
Ehrhorn,  superintendent  of  entomology ;  V.  A.  Norgaard,  superintendent  of  ani- 
mal industry  and  Territorial  veterinarian. 

COLLEGE   OF   HAWAII. 

H.  E.  Cooper  (chairman),  C.  M.  Cooke,  A.  Gartley,  R.  S.  Hosmer,  C.  R. 
Hemenway,  regents;  J.  S.  Donaghho,  acting  president  of  the  college. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  ARCHIVES. 

B.  A.  Mott-Smith,  chairman  ex  officio ;  A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  G.  R.  Carter,  com- 
missioners; R.  C.  Lydecker,  secretary. 

LIBRARY  TRUSTEES. 

A.  Lewis,  jr.,  R.  B.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Gait,  W.  H.  Babbitt,  P.  L.  Weaver,  C.  K 
Atherton,  J.  H.  Fisher. 

Federal  Officials. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    JUSTICE. 

United  States  district  court.— S.  B.  Dole,  C.  F.  demons,  Judges;  R.  W. 
Breckons,  district  attorney;  C.  C.  Bitting,  assistant  district  attorney;  R  B. 
Hendry,  marshal;  A.  B.  Murphy,  clerk. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Hawaiian  department, — Brig.  Gen  F.  Funston,  commanding;  First  Lieut 
.-  G.  Ball,  Second  Infantry,  aid-de-camp;  MaJ.  A.  S.  Conklin,  chief  of  staff; 
Lieut  Col.  A.  Campbell,  Adjutant  General's  Department,  department  adjutant; 
Col.  J.  G.  Galbraith,  department  inspector ;  Capt  E.  K.  Massee,  acting  depart- 
ment Judge  advocate;  MaJ.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  Quartermaster  Corps,  department 
quartermaster;  MaJ.  D.  B.  Case,  Capt  C.  G.  Hall,  Capt.  G.  D.  Freeman,  Jr.. 
Capt  R.  B.  Lister,  Quartermaster  Corps,  assistants  to  department  quarter- 
master; Col.  D.  M.  Appel,  Medical  Corps,  department  surgeon;  Capt  W.  R. 
Davis,  Medical  Corps,  medical  supply  officer  and  attending  surgeon ;  MaJ.  W.  P. 
Wooteo,  Corps  of  Engineers,  department  engineer;  First  Lieut  F.  S.  Besson, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  assistant  to  department  engineer;  Capt.  B.  O.  Maheffey, 
Ordnance  Department,  department  ordnance  officer;  Capt.  G.  S.  Gibbs,  Signal 
Corps,  department  signal  officer. 

First  Hawaiian  Brigade. — Brig.  Gen.  M.  M.  Macomb,  commanding;  Second 
Lieut.  B.  R.  Peyton,  First  Field  Artillery,  aid-de-camp;  MaJ.  J.  A.  Penn,  First 
Infantry,  brigade  adjutant 
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Department  Hospital, — ^Lieut  CoL  F.  P.  Reynolds,  Medical  Corps,  com- 
manding. 

Schofleld  Barracks, — Col.  G.  K.  McGunnegle,  First  Infantry,  commanding. 

Fort  Shafter, — Col.  F.  H.  French,  Second  Infantry,  commaudiDg. 

Coast  Defenses  of  Oahu, — Col.  W.  C.  Bafferty,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  com- 
manding. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Naval  Station,  Honolulu,— Re&r  Admiral  C.  B.  T.  Moore,  commandant ;  Pay- 
master W.  B.  Izard,  pay  officer;  Civil  Eangineer  E.  R.  Gayler,  public  works 
officer;  Passed  Asst.  Surg.  W.  M.  Kerr,  medical  officer;  Maj.  J.  T.  Myer,  com- 
manding marine  barracks;  Lieut  L.  M.  Stevens,  captain  of  the  yard;  Chief 
Gunner  C.  B«  Babson,  commanding  U.  S.  S.  Navajo. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Customs  division, — B.  R.  Stackable,  collector ;  R.  C.  Stackable,  special  deputy 
collector ;  R.  Sharp,  chief  examiner. 

Internal  Revenue  Service, — C.  A.  CottriU,  collector;  R.  S.  Johnstone,  chief 
deputy  collector. 

Public  Health  Service, — F.  E.  Trotter,  surgeon,  chief  quarantine  officer;  G.  W. 
McCoy,  director  leprosy  investigation  station. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Hawaii  Experiment  Station, — E.  V.  Wilcox,  special  agent  in  charge;  J.  B. 
Higglns,  horticulturist;  C.  K.  McClelland,  agronomist;  W.  P.  Kelley,  chemist; 
D.  T.  FuUaway,  entomologist. 

Weather  Bureau, — W.  B.  Stockman,  section  director. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Immigration  Service.—Bi.  L.  Halsey,  inspector  in  charge. 

Lighthouse  Service,— A,  E.  Arledge,  inspector,  nineteenth  lighthouse  district 

POST  OFFICE  DEl'ARTMBNT. 

F.  E.  Jarvis,  post-office  inspector  in  charge;  G.  W.  Carr,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, Railway  Mail  Service;  J.  G.  Pratt  postmaster,  Honolulo. 
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